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PREFACE. 


‘Tur period of about half a century with which these volumes 
are concerned may properly be regarded as the formative age of 
the Huguenots of France. It included the first planting of the 
reformed doctrines, and the steady growth of the Reformation 
in spite of obloquy and persecution, whether exercised under the 
forms of law or vented in lawless violence. It saw the gather- 
ing and the regular organization of the reformed communities, 
as well as their consolidation into one of the most orderly and 
zealous churches of the Protestant family. It witnessed the 
failure of the bloody legislation of three successive monarchs, 
and the equally abortive efforts of a fourth monarch to destroy 
the’ Huguenots, first with the sword and afterward with the 
dagger. At the close of this period the faith and resolution of 
the Huguenots had survived four sanguinary wars into which 
they had been driven by their implacable enemies. They were 
just entering upon » fifth war, under favorable auspices, for 
they had made it manifest to all men that their success de- 
pended less upon the lives of leaders, of whom they might be 
robbed by the hand of the assassin, than upon a conviction of 
the righteousness of their cause, which no sophistry of their 
opponents could dissipate. The Huguenots, at the death of 
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Charles the Ninth, stood before the world a well-defined body, 
that had outgrown the feebleness of infancy, and had proved 
itself entitled to consideration and respect. Thus much was 
certain, 

The subsequent fortunes of the Huguenots of France—their 
wars until they obtained recognition and some measure of justice 
in the Edict of Nantes; the gradual infringement upon their 
guaranteed rights, culminating in the revocation of the edict, 
and the loss to the kingdom of the most industrious part of the 
population ; their sufferings “under the cross” until the publi- 
eation of the Edict of Toleration—these offer an inviting field 
of investigation, upon which I may at some future time be 
tempted to enter." 

The history of the Huguenots during a great part of the 
period covered by this work, is, in fact, the history of France as 
well. The outlines of the sction and some of the characters 
that come upon the stage are, consequently, familiar to the 
reader of general history. ‘The period has been treated cursorily 
in writings extending over wider limits, while several of the most 
striking incidents, including, especially, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, have been made the subject of special dis- 
qnisitions. Yet, although much study and ingenuity have been 
expended in elucidating the more difficult and obscure points, 
there is, especially in the English language, a lack of works upon 
the general theme, combining painstaking investigation into the 





* Mesintime I am giad that we may expect before very long, from the pen of 
my brother, Charles W, Baird, the history of the Huguenot emigration to the 
American colonies in the seventeenth and eightoanth oenturies—a work based 
upon extensive research, that will afford much interesting information re- 
apecting « movement hitherto little understood, and fill an important gep in 
‘our historical literature, 
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older (but not, necessarily, better known) sources of information, 
and an acquaintance with the results of modern research. 

The last twenty-five or thirty years Lave been remarkably 
fruitful in discoveries and publications shedding light upon the 
history of France during the age of the Reformation and the 
years immediately following. The archives of all the principal, 
and many of the secondary, capitals of Europe have been ex- 
plored. Valuable manuscripts previously known to few scholare 
—if, indeed, known to any—have been rescued from obscurity 
and threatened destruction. By the side of the voluminons 
histories and chronicles long since printed, a rich store of con- 
temporary correspondence and hitherto inedited memoirs has 
been accumulated, supplying at once the most copious and the 
most trustworthy fund of life-like views of the past. The mag- 
nificent “Collection de Documents Inédits sur PHistoire de 
France,” still in course of publication by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, comprehends in its grand design not only extended 
memoirs, like those of Claude Haton of Provins, but the even 
more important portfolios of leading statesmen, such as those of 
Secretary De l’Aubespine and Cardinal Granvelle (not less in- 
dispensable for French than for Dutch affairs), and the corre- 
spondence of monarchs, as of Henry the Fourth. The secrets 
of diplomscy have been revealed. Those singularly accurate 
and sensible reports made to the Doge and Senate of Venice, by 
the ambassadors of the republic, upon their return from the 
French court, can be read in the collections of Venetian Rela- 
tions of Tommaseo and Albéri, or as summarized by Ranke and 
Baschet. The official statements drawn up for the eyes of the 
public may now be confronted with and tested by the more 
truthfal and unguarded accounts conveyed in cipher to all the 
foreign courts of Europe. Including the partial collections of 
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despatches heretofore put in print, we possess, regarding many 
critical events, the narratives and opinions of such apt observers 
as the envoys of Spain, of the German Empire, of Venice, and 
of the Pope, of Wurtemberg, Saxony, and the Palatinate. 
Above all, we have access to the continuous series of letters of 
the English ambassadors and minor agents, comprising Sir 
‘Thomas Smith, Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, Walsingham, Jones, 
Killigrew, and others, ecarcely less skilful in the use of the pen 
than in the art of diplomacy. This English correspondence, 
parts of which were printed long ago by Digges, Dr. Patrick 
Forbes, and Haynes, and other portions by Hardwick, Wright, 
‘Tytler-Fraser, ete., can now be read in London, chiefly in the 
Record Office, and is admirably analyzed in the invaluable 
“Calendars of State Papers (Foreign Series),” published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. Too much weight 
can scarcely be given to this source of information and illus- 
tration. One of the learned editors enthusiastically remarks 
conceming a part of it (the letters of Throkmorton’): “The 
historical literature of France, rich as it confessedly is in me- 
moirs and despatches of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
possesses (as far as I am aware) no series of papers which can 
compare either in continuity, fidelity, or minuteness, with the 
correspondence of Throkmorton. . . . . He had his agents and 
his spies everywhere thronghout France.” 

Little, if at all, inferior in importance to governmental publi- 
cations, are the fruits of private research, Several voluminous 
collections of original documents deserve special mention. Not 
to speak of the publications of the national French Historical 





1 Of the different modes of epelling this name, I choose the mode which, 
socording to the numerons facsimiles given by Dr. Forbes, the worthy knight 
seeras himself to have followed with commendable uniformity. 
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Society, the “Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais” 
has given to the world, in its monthly Bulletin, so many hitherto 
inedited documents, besides a great number of excellent mono- 
graphs, that the volumea of this periodical, now in its twenty- 
eighth year, constitute in themselves an indispensable library of 
reference. “That admirable biographical work, “La France 
Protestante,” by the brothers Haag (at present in course of re- 
vision and enlargement); the “Correspondance des Réforma- 
teurs Yans les Pays de Langue Francaise,” by M. Herminjard 
(of which five volumes have come out), a signal instance of what 
a single indefatigable student can accomplish ; the collections of 
Calvin’s Letters, by M. Jules Bonnet; and the magnificent 
edition of the same reformer’s works, by Professors Banm, 
Cunitz, and Reuss, treasury of learning, rich in surprises for 
the historical student—all these merit more particular descrip- 
tion than can here be given. The biography of Boza, by Pro- _ 
fessor Baum, the history of the Princes of Condé, by the Due 
d’Aumale, the correspondence of Frederick the Pious, edited by 
Kluckhohn, etc. contribute a great deal of previously unpub- 
lished material. The sumptuous work of M. Douen on Clé- 
ment Marot and the Huguenot Psalter sheds new light upon an 
interesting, but until now obscnre subject. The writings of 
Farel and his associates have been rescued from the oblivion to 
which the extreme ecarcity of the extant copies consigned them; 
and the “Vray Usage de la Croix,” the “Sommaire,” and the 
“Maniére et Fasson,” can at last be read in elegant editions, 
faithfal counterparts of the originals in every point save typo- 
graphical appearance. The same may be said of such celebrated 
but hitherto unattainable rarities as the “Tigre” of 1560, seru- 
pulously reproduced in fac-simile, by M. Charles Read, of Paria, 
from the copy belonging to the Hétel-de-Ville, and the fugi- 
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tive songs and hymns which M. Bordier has gathered in his 
“Chansonnier Huguenot.” 

No little value belongs, also, to certain contemporary journals 
of occurrences given to the world under the titles of “Journal 
un: Bourgeois de Paris sous le rdgne de Frangois Jer,” “Croni- 
que du Roy Frangoys, premier de ce nom,” “Journal d’un curé 
ligueur de Paris sous les trois derniers Valois (Jehan de la 
Fome),” “Journal de Jean Glaumeau de Bourges,” ete, 

The revival of interest in the fortunes of their ancestors has 
led @ considerable number of French Protestants to prepare 
works bearing upon the history of Protestantism in particular 
cities and provinces, Among these may be noted the works 
of MM. Douen and Rossier, on Picardy ; Reeordon, on Cham- 
pagne; Liévre, on Poitou; Bujeand, on Angoumois; Vaurigand, 
on Brittany ; Arnaud, on Dauphiny ; Coquerel, on Paris; Borrel, 


- on Nismes; Callot and Delmas, on La Rochelle; Crottet, on 


Pons, Gémozac, and Mortagne; Corbiére; on Montpellier, etc. 
Although these books differ greatly in intrinsic importance, and 
in regard to the exereise of historical criticiem, they all have a 
valid claim to attention by reason of the evidence they afford of 
individual research. i 

Of the new light thrown upon the rise of the Huguenot by 
these and similar works, it has been my aim to make full use. 
At the same time I havo been convinced that no adequate 
‘knowledge of the period can be obtained, save by mastering the 
great array of original chronicles, histories, and kindred pro- 
duetions with which the literary world has long been ac- 
quainted, at least by name. This result I have, accordingly. 
endeavored to reach by careful and patient reading. It is un- 
necessary to specify in detail the numerous authors throvgh 
whose writings it became my laborious but by no means un- 
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grateful task to make my way, for the marginal notes will 
indicate the exact line of the study pursued. It may be suffi- 
cient to say, omitting many other names scarcely less important, 
that I have assiduously studied the works of De Thou, Agrippa 
WAubigné, La Place, La Planche; the important “Histoire 
Eceldsiastique,” ascribed to Theodore de Béze; the “ Actiones 
et Monimenta” of Crespin; the memoirs of Castelnau, Vieille- 
ville, Du Bellay, Tavannes, La Nove, Montluc, Lestoile, and 
other authors of this period, included in the large collections of 
memoirs of Petitot, Michaud and Poujoulat, ete.; the writings 
of Brantéme; the Commentaries of Jean de Serres, in their 
various editions, as well as other writings attributed to the same 
author; the rich “Mémoires de Condé,” both in their original 
and their enlarged form; the series of important documents 
comprehended in the “Archives curieuses” of Cimber and 
Danjou; the disquisitions collected by M. Leber; the histories 
of Davila, Florimond de Remond, Maimbourg, Varillas, Sou- 
lier, Mézeray, Gaillard; the more recent historical works of 
Sismondi, Martin, Michelet, Floquet; the volumes of Brown- 
ing, Smedley, and White, in English, of De Félice, Drion, and 
Puaux, in French, of Barthold, Von Ranmer, Ranke, Polenz, 
Ebeling, and Soldan, in German. The principal work of Pro- 
fessor Soldan, in particular, bounded by the same limits of time 
with those of the present history, merits, in virtue of accuracy 
and thoroughness, a wider recognition than it seems yet to have 
attained. My own independent investigations having con- 
ducted me over much of the ground traversed by Professor 
Soldan, I have enjoyed ample opportunity for testing the com- 
pleteness of his study and the judicial fairness of his conclusions. 

The posthumous treatise of Professor H. Wuttke, “Zur Vor- 
geschichte der Bartholomiusnacht,” published in Leipsic since 
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the present work was placed in the printer’s hands, resched me 
too late to be noticed in connection with the narrative of the 
events which it discusses. Notwithstanding Professor Wuttke’s 
recognized ability and assiduity as a historical investigator, Iam 
unable to adopt the position at which he arrives. 

I desire here to acknowledge my obligation for valuable assist- 
ance in prosecuting my researches to my lamented friend and 
correspondent, Professor Jean Guillaume Baum, long and 
honorably connected with the Académie de Strasbourg, than 
whom France could boast no more indefatigable or successful 
student of her annals, and who consecrated his leisure. hours 
during forty years to the enthusiastic study of the history of 
the French and Swiss Reformation. If that history is better 
understood now than when, in 1838, he submitted as ~ theo- 
logical thesis his astonishingly complete “ Origines Evangelii in 
Gallia restaurati,” the progress is due in great measure to 
his patient labors. To M. Jules Bonnet, under whos skilfal 
editorship the Bulletin of the French Protestant Historical 
Society hae reached its present excellence, I am indebted for 
help afforded me in solving, by means of researches among the 
MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and the Simler 
Collection at Zurich, several difficult problems. To these 
names I may add those of M. Henri Bordier, Bibliothécaire 
Honoraire in the Department of MSS. (Bibliothéque Nationale), 
of M. Raoul de Cazenove, of Lyons, author of many highly 
prized monographs on Huguenot topics, and of the Rev. John 
Forsyth, D.D., who have in various ways rendcred me valuable 
services, . 

Finally, I deem it both a duty and a privilege to express my 
warm thanks to the librarians of the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary and of the Union Theological Seminary in this city; and 
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Particularly to the successive superintendents and librarians of 
the Astor Library—both the living and the dead—by the sig- 
nal courtesy of whom, the whole of that admirable collection 
of books has been for many years placed at my disposal for 
purposes of consultation so freely, that nothing has been 
wanting to make the work of study in its alcoves as pleasant 
and effective as possible. 


Unrvenstry or Tae Orry or New Yor, 
Bepuember 15, 1870. 
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BOOK FIRST. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE FRENCH REFORMA. 
TION TO THE EDICT OF JANUARY (1562). 


CHAPTER L 
FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


‘Win, on the first day of the year 1515, the young Count of 
Angouléme succeeded to the throne left vacant by the death 
of his kinsman snd father-in-law, Louis the Twelfth, the 
game country of which he became monarch was already 
Fama ttsbe an extensive, flourishing, and well-consolidated king- 
Brancia the dom. The territorial development of France was, it 

is true, far from complete. On the north, the whole 
province of Hainault belonged to the Spanish Netherlands, 
whose boundary line was less than one hundred miles distant 
from Paris, Alsace and Lorraine had not yet been wrested 
from the German Empire. The “Duchy” of Burgundy, seized 
by Louis the Eleventh immediately after the death of Charles 
the Bold, had, indeed, been incorporated into the French realm; 
but the “Free County” of Burgundy—ia Franche Comté, as 
it was briefly designated—had been impradently suffered to 
fall into other hands, and Besangon was the residence of a gov- 
ernor appointed by princes of the House of Hapsburg. Lyons 
was a frontier town ; for the little districts of Bresse and Bugey, 
lying between the Saéne and Rhéne, belonged to the Dukes of 
Savoy. Further to the sonth, two fragments of foreign territory 
were completely enveloped by the domain of the French king. 
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The first was the sovereign principality of Orange, which, after 
having been for over a century in the possession of the noble 
Ifouse of Chalons, was shortly to pass into that of Nassau, and 
to furnish the title of William the Silent, the future deliverer of 
Tfolland. The other and larger one was the Comtat Venaissin, a 
fief directly dependent upon the Pope. Of irregular shape, and 
touching the Rhéne both above and below Orange, the Comtat 
‘Venaissin nearly enclosed the diminutive principality in its folds. 
Its capital, Avignon, having forfeited the distinction enjoyed in 
the fourteenth century as the residence of the Roman Pontiffs, 
still boasted the presence of a Legate of the Papal See, a poor 
compensation for the loss of ita past splendor. On the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea, the Spanish dominions still extended 
north of the principal chain of the Pyrenees, and included the 
former County of Roussillon. 

But, although its area was somewhat smaller than that of the 
modern republic, France in the sixteenth century had nearly at- 
‘rerritorat tained the general dimensions marked out for it by 
evelopment. great natural boundaries. Four hundred years had 
been engrossed in the pursuit of territorial enlargement. At 
the close of the tenth century the Carlovingian dynasty, essen- 
tially foreign in tastes and language, was supplanted by a 
dynasty of native character and capable of gathering to its sup- 
port all those elements of strength which had been misunder- 
stood or neglected by the feeble descendants of Charlemagne. 
But it found the royal authority reduced to insignificance and 
treated with open contempt. By permitting those dignities 
which had once been conferred as a reward for pre-eminent 
personal merit to become hereditary in certain families, the 
crown had laid the foundation of the feudal system; while, by 
neglecting to enforce its sovereign claims, it had enabled the 
great feudatories to make themselves princes independent in re- 
ality, if not in name. So low had the consideration of the throne 
fallen, that when Hngh Capet, Count of Paris, in 987 assumed 
the title of king of France, basing his act partly on an election 
by nobles, partly on force of arma, the transaction elicited little 
opposition from the rival lords who might have been expected 
tu resent his usurpation. 
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France contained at this time six principal fiefs—four in the 
north and two in the south—each nearly or fully as powerful 
as the hereditary dominions of Hugh, while probably more than 
Rxowive one excelled them in extent. These limited domin- 
fudvides fons, on the resources of which the new dynasty was 
seam. —_ wholly dependent in the struggle for supremacy, em- 
braced the important cities of Paris and Orleans, but barely 
stretched from the Somme to the Loire, and were oxclnded 
from the ocean by the broad possessions of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy on both sides of the lower Seine. The great fiefs had 
each in turn yielded to the samo irresistible tendency to sub- 
division. The great feudatory was himself the superior of the 
tenants of several snbordinste, yet considerable, fiefs. The pos- 
seseors of these again ranked above the viecounts of cities and 
the provineial barons. A long series of gradations in dignity 
ended at the simple owners of castles, with their subject peas- 
ants or serfs. In no country of Europe had the feudal system 
borne a more abundant harvest of disintegration and consequent 
Joss of power.' 

The reduction of the insubordinate nobles on the patrimonial 
estates of the crown was the first problem engaging the stten- 
tion of the early Capetian kings. When this had at length 
isi been solved, with the assistance of the scanty forces 
Sere! lent by the cities—never amounting, it is said, to 

more than five hundred men-at-arms *—Lonis the Fat, 
@ prince of resplendent ability, early in the twelfth century 
addressed himeclf to the task of making good the royal title to 
supremacy over the neighboring provinces. Before death com- 
pelled him to forego the prosecution of his ambitions designs, 
the influence of the monarchy had been extended over eastern 
and central France—from Flanders, on the north, to the voleani¢ 
mountains of Anvergne, on the sonth. Meanwhile the op- 
pressed subjects of the petty tyrants, whether within or around 
his domains, had learned to look for redress to the sovereign 





' Mignet, Hanai sur la formation territoriale et politique de ta France depuia 
In Bn du onzidme eitcle juequ’é la fim du quinziéme. Notices et Mémoires 
‘Historiques, ii. 154. 

+ Mignot, 187, 158. 
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lord who prided himself upon his ability and readiness to anc- 

: cor the defenceless. His grandson, the tore illustrious Philip 
Augustna (1180-1228), by marriage, inheritance, and conquest 
added to previous acquisitions several extensive provinces, of 
which Normandy, Maine, and Poitou had been subject to Eng- 
lish rule, while Vermandois and Valois had enjoyed a form of 
approximate independence under collateral branchea of the 
Capetian family. 

The conquests of Louis the Fat and of Philip Augustus were 
consolidated by Louis the Ninth —Saint Lonis, as succeeding 
generations were wont to style him—an upright monarch, who 
sernpled to accept new territory without remnnerating the for- 
mer owners, and even alienated the affection of provinces which 
he might with apparent justice have retained, by ceding them 
to the English, in the vain hope of cementing a lasting peace 
‘between the rival states.’ 

The same pursuit of territorial aggrandizement under sncces- 
sive kings extended the domain of the crown, in spite of disas- 
prance tne ter and temporary losses, until in the sixteenth cen- 
{get,, tury France was second to no other country in Enrope 

- for power and material resourees, United under a 
single head, and no longer disturbed by the insubordination of 
the turbulent nobles, lately humbled by the craft of Louis the 
Eleventh, this kingdom awakened the warm admiration of 
political judges so shrewd as the diplomatic envoys of the Ve- 
netian Republic. “All these provinces,” exclaimed one of 
these agents, in a report made to the Doge and Senate soon 
after his return, “are so well situated, so liberally provided 
With river-courses, harbors, and mountain ranges, that it may 
with safety be asserted that this realm is not only the most 
noble in Christendom, rivalling in antiquity our own most illus- 





1 A manuscript chronicle of the time of Charies the Sixth, quoted by Gui- 
sot, Histoire do 1a Civilisation en France, iv. 144, states the interesting fact 
that the inhabitants of Périgord and the adjoining districts, thus surrendered 
to Henry the Third of England, for oenturies bore ao hearty a grndge against 
the French king, of whom the rest of France was justly proud, and whose 
name the church had enrolled in the oslendar, that they never would consent 
to regard him as a saint or to celebrate his foast day ! 
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triona commonwealth, but excels all other states in natural 
advantages and secnrity.”' Another of the same distinguished 
achool of statesmen, taking a more deliberate survey of the 
country, gives utterance to the universil estimate of his age, 
when averring that France is to be regarded as the foremost 
kingdom of Christendom, whether viewed in respect to its 
dignity and power, or the rank of the prince who governs it." 
In proof of the first of these claims he alleges the fact that, 
whereas England had once been, and Naples was at that mo- 
ment dependent upon the Church, and Bohemia and Poland 
sustained similar relations to the Empire, France had always 
been a sovereign state. “It is also the oldest of European 
Kingdoms, and the first that was converted to Christianity,” 
remarks the same writer; adding, with a touch of patriotic 
pride, the proviso, “if we except the Pope, who is the univer- 
sal head of religion, and the State of Venice, which, as it firet 
sprang into existence a Christian commonwealth, has always 
continued such.” * 

Other diplomatists took the same view of the power and 
resources of this favored country. ‘The kingdom of France,” 
said Chaneellor Bacon, in a speech against the policy of render- 

ing open aid to Scotland, and thus becoming involved 
trated with in a war with the French, “is four times as large as 

the realm of England, the men four times as many, 
and the revenue four times as much, and it has better credit. 
France is full of expert captains and old soldiers, and besides 
its own troops it may entertain as many Almaina as it is able 
to hire.”* 

* Le qaali tutte provincia sono onet bena poste,” ato. Relasione di Fran- 
ia dell’ Amb, Marino Cavalli, in Relations des Ambessadours Vénitiens (Tom- 
maneo, Paris), {. 220. 

* * Dieo che fl reguo di Francia per universal consenso de! mondo fu xipa- 
‘tato @ primo regno di eristianitd," oto, Commentario del regno di Francia 
del clarissimo sig. Michel Suriano, Rel. des Amb. Vén., i. 470. 

+“ Dopo il papa cha & universal capo della religis 
ra aa haa oristlana, 










4 This was in the early part of Queen Hlizabeth’s reign, Deo. 16, 1559, MSS. 
‘British Museom, I use the summary in the Calendar of Btate Paperm (Ste. 
‘weuson), p. 197, note. 
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Meantimo France was fast becoming more homogeneous 
than it had ever been since the fall of the Roman power. As 
often as the lines of the great fendal families became extinct, 

or these families were induced or compelled to re- 
@snguge nounce their pretensions, their fiefs were given in 

muners, 

appanage to younger branches of the royal house, or 
‘were more closely united to the domains of the crown, and 
entrusted to governors of the king’s appointment.’ In either 
ease the actual control of affairs was placed in the hands of 
Officers whose highest ambition was to reproduce in the pro- 
vincial capital the growing elegance of the great city on the 
Seine where the royal court had fixed its ordinary abode. The 
provinces, consequently, began to assimilate more and more to 
Paris, and this not merely in manners, but in forms of speech 
and even in pronunciation. The rude patois, since it grated 
upon the cultivated ear, was banished from polite society, and, 
if not consigned to oblivion, was relegated to the more ignorant 
and remoter districts, Learning held its seat in Paris, and the 
echolars who returned to their homes after a sojourn in its 
academic halls wore careful to avoid creating doubts respecting 
the thoroughness of their training by the nse of any dialect but 
that spoken in the neighborhood of the university. As the 
idiom of Paris asserted its supremacy over the rest of France, a 
new tie was constituted, binding together provinces diverse in 
origin and history: 

‘The spirit of obedience pervading all classes of the population 
contributed much to the national strength. The great nobles 
thonovis had lost their excessive privileges. They no longer 
rocktoPers attempted, in the seclusion of their ancestral estates, 
to rival the magnificence or defy the anthority of the king. 
They began to prefer the capital to the freer retreat of their 





1 Marino Cavalli stated, in 1646, that this aystomatio policy of continually 
incorporating and never alienating had been pursued for eighty yearn, 80 
suocessful had it proved, that everything had been absorbed by confiscation, 
mocession, or purchnse. ‘There was, perhaps, no longer a single prince in 
the kingdom with an income of 20,000 crowns; while even their scanty re- 
sources anil straitened estates tha prinoes possessed simply as onlinary pro- 
prietors, from whose actions an appeal was open to the king. Beluzioui 
Venete Albiri, Firenze), serie 1, i 234, 285, 
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castle. During the reign of Francia the First, and still moro 
during the reign of his immediate successora, costly palaces for 
the secommodation of princely and ducal families were reared 
in the neighborhood of the Louvre.’ It was currently reported 
that more than one fortune had been squandered in the hazard- 
ous experiment of maintaining » pomp befitting the courtier. 
Ultimately the poorer grandces were driven to the adoption of 
the wise precaution of spending only a quarter of the year in 
the enticing but dangerons vicinity of the throne.” 

‘The cities, also, whose extensive privileges had constituted one 
of the most striking features of the political system of mediaeval 
Europe, had been shorn of their exorbitant claims 
founded upon royal charters or prescriptive usage. 
Tho kings of France, in particular, had favored the growth of 
the municipalities, in order to secure their assistance in the re- 
duction of refractory vassals. Flourishing trading communities 
had sprung up on the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea and of 
the ocean, and on the banks of the navigable rivers emptying 
into them. These corporations had seenred a degrea of inde- 
pendence proportioned, for the most part, to the weakness of 
their neighbors. The policy of the crown had been, while 
generously conferring privileges of great importance upon the 
cities lying within the royal domain, to make atill more Javish 
concessions in favor of the municipalities upon or contignous 
to the lands of the great fendstories.* 

No sooner, however, did the humiliation of the landed no- 
bility render it euperfluons to conciliate the good-will of the 
proud and opulent citizens, than the readicst means were 
songht for reducing them to the level of ordinary subjects. 
Paris especially, once almost republic, had of late learned 
submission and docility.* By the change, however, the capital 


‘The cities, 





"Yet tho old prejudice against city life had not fully died out. So late aa 
in 1037, Chassanée wrote: “Galli omnia una eet nobilinm norma, Nam 
Fura ot predia sua (dicam potins castra) incolentes urbes fugiuns, in guibus 
Aaditare nobilem turpe ducitur, Qui in illis degunt ignobiles babentar » 
mobilibua” Catalogus Glorim Mundi, fol. 200. 

* Michel Suriano, Rel. dea Amb. Vén., i 488 

*Mignet, ubi supra, ti, 160, eto. 

* Rel dell” Amb, Marino Cavalli (1546), wdi supra, i, 229, 
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had lost neither wealth nor inhabitants, being described ss 
very rich and populons, covering = vast area, and wholly 
given up to trade.’ In the absence of an accurate 
census, the nutuber of ita inhabitants was variously 
stated at from 800,000 souls to nearly thrive as ineny; but 
all scconnts agreed in placing Paris among the foremost cities 
of the civilized world.” 

With the military resources at his command, the king had 
the means of rendering himself formidable abroad and secure 
xmay at home. The French cavalry, consisting of gentle- 
rowes — men whose duty and honorable distinction it was to 
follow the monarch in every expedition, still sustained the rep- 
utation for the impetuous grdor and the irresistible weight 
of its charges which it had won during the Middle Ages. If 
it had encountered unexpected rebuffs on the fields of Crécy, 
Poitiera and Agincourt, the chivalry of France had been too 
successful in other engagements to lose courage and enthusiasm. 
The nobles, both old and young, were still ready at any time 
to flock to their prince's standard when wnfurled for an incur 
sion into Naples or the Milanese. Never had they displayed 
more alacrity or sclf-sacrificing devotion than when young 
Francis the First set out upon his campaigns in Italy.” The 


‘The capital, 





"Tt would seem that the Venetian ambassadors were never free from appre- 
henaion lest their admiration of what they had seen abroad might be con- 
strued as disparagement of their own island city. Hence, Marino Giustiniano 
(A. D. 1585), after making the statement which we have given in the text, la 
careful to add: “Pur non arrica i richeza ud una gran gionta quanto 
Venesia ; nd arco ha mnggior pope, per mio gindizlo, dl che loro el gloriano.” 
Rel. Venete (Albéri, Firenze), serie 1, i. 148. 

*The lowest estimate, which is that of Guicciardini (Belgie Descriptio, 
apud Prescott, Philip II., i. 867), ia probably nearest the mark; the highest, 
900,000, is that of Davila, Storia delle Guerre Civili, 1. iii. (Eng. trans., p. 
79), Marino Cavalli, in 1546, anya 500,000; Michel Suriano, in 1561, between 
400,000 and 500,000, M. Dulaure is even more parsimonions than Guicciardini, 
for he will allow Paris, in the sixteenth century, not more than 200,000 to 
210,000 aouls! Histoire de Paria, iv. 384. Some of the exaggerated estimates 
may be errors of transcription. At least Ranke asserts that this is the case 
with the 500,000 of Fran, Ginatiniani in 1587, where the original manusoript 
gives only 200,000. Fransiaiache Geschichte, v. (Abechn. 1), 62, 

"See, for example, the MS. receipt, from which it appears that, in 1516, 
Sieur Imbert de Baternay pledged his entire service of plate to help defray 
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French infantry was less trustworthy. The troops raised in 
Normandy, Brittany, and Languedoc were reported to be but 
poorly trained to military exercises; but the foot-soldiers sup- 
plied by some of the frontier provinces were sturdy and effi- 
cient, and the gallant conduct of the Gascons at the disastrous 
battle of St. Qnentin was the subject of universal admiration.* 
What France lacked in cavalry was customarily supplied by the 
vores nen. £0tters, Whose services were easily purchased in Ger- 
souy tres many. The same country stood ready to furnish an 
abundance of Lanequenets (Lanzknechten), or pikemen, who, 
together with the Swiss, in a great measure replaced the native 
infantry. A Venetian envoy reported, in 1535, that the French 
king could, in six weeke at longest, set on foot a force of forty- 
eight thousand men, of whom twenty-one thousand, or nearly 
one-half, would be foreign mercenaries. His navy, besides his 
great ship of eixty guns lying in the harbor of Havre, nmbered 
thirty galleys, and a few other vessels of no great importance.* 
The powor gained by the crown through the consolidation of 
the monarchy had been acquired at the expense of the popular 
mierjnnee Ubertios. In the prolonged struggle between the king, 
Seen” a8 lord paramount, snd his insubordinate vascals, the 
righte of inferior subjects had received little consid- 
eration, From the strife the former issned triumphant, with 
an asserted claim to unlimited power. The voice of the masses 
was but feebly heard in the States General —a convocation of 
all three orders called at irregular intervals. Upon the ordinary 
policy of government, this, the only representative body, exer- 
cised no permanent control. If, in its occasional sessions, the 
res outs deputies of the Tiers Ltat exhibited a disposition to in- 
Geos termeddle in those political concerns which the crown 
vein. "_claimed as its exclusive prerogative, the king and his 
advisers found in their audacity an additional motive for post- 
poning as long as possible a resort to an expedient eo disa- 





‘the expenses of the war, Capefigue, Frangois Promier et la Renaissanoo, i 
M41 

‘Marino Giustiniano (1585), Rel Venete (Albari), i. 185; Frangols de Re 
Yutin, Guerres de Belgique (4. Panthéon), 607. 

* Marino Giustiniano, whi mepra, 
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greeahle as the assembling of the States General. Already had 
monarchs begun to look with suspicion npon the growing intel- 
ligence of untitled subjects, who might sooner or later come to 
demand a share in the public administration. 

It was, therefore, only when the snecession to the throne was 
contested, or when the perils attending the minority of the 
and reiy prince demanded the popular sanction of the choice 

of a regent, or when the flames of civil war seemed 
about to burst forth and involve the whole country in one gen- 
eral conflagration, that the royal consent could be obtained for 
convening the States General. During the first half of the six- 
teenth century the States General were not once stmmoned, 
nnless the designation of States be accorded to one or two 
convocations partaking rather of the character of ‘ Assemblies 
of Notables,” and intended merely to assist in extricating the 
monarch from temporary embarrassment.' The repeated wars 
of Lonis the Twelfth, of Francis the First, and of Henry the 
Second were waged withont any reference of the questions of 
their expediency and of the mode of econdneting them to the 
tribunal of popular opinion. Thousands of brave Frenchmen 
found bloody graves beyond tho Alps; Francis the First fell 
into the hands of his enemies, and after a weary captivity with 
difficulty regained his freedom; 6 new faith arose in France, 
threatening to subvert existing ecclesiastical institutions; yet in 
the midat of all this bloodshed, confusion and perplexity the 
people were left unconsulted.' From the accession of Charles 





+ ML A. Boullée (in his Histoire compléte dea Ktate-Généraux, i 181, ete.) 
and othor writers give the character of States General to the gathering of 
princes, clergy. eto., at Tours, in May, 1506. This was the nssembly from 
‘which Lonis XII, obtained the welcome advice to break an engagement to 
give hie daughter Claude, heiress of Brittany, in marriage to Charles, the 
future emperor of Germany, in order that he might be free to bestow her 
hand on Francis of Angoul’me. M. Boullée is also inclined to call the sseem- 
bly after the battle of Bt. Quentin, January 5, 1558, a meeting of the States 
General, But Michel Suriano is correct in stating (Rel. des Amb. Vén., Tom- 
maseo, i. 519-514) that between Louis Xl.'s time and 1560 the only States 
General were thoee of 1488, Chancellor L’Honpital’s words cited below are 
sonslusive. 

*Bome of Louis XL's successors imbibed his aversion for these popular 
assemblies, aud wonld, like Lonls, have treated any one asa rebel who dared 
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the Eighth, in 1483, to that of Charles the Ninth, in 1560, 
proay the history of representative government in France is 
iiss almost a complete blank, So long was the period 
deferee during which the States General were suspended, that, 
when at length it was deemed advisable to convene 
them again, the chancellor, in his opening address, felt com- 
pelled to enter into explanations respecting the nature and fune- 
tions of a body which porhaps not a man living remembered 
to have seen in session.’ Yet, while the desnetude into which 
had fallen the landable enstomn of holding the States every year, 
or, at least, on occasion of any important matter for delibera- 
tion, might properly be traced to the flood of ambition and 
pride which had inundated the world, and to the inordinate 
covetousness of kings," there were not wanting considerations to 
mitigate the disappointment of tho people, Chief 
Stg'aess- among them, doubtless, in the view of shrewd observ- 
iad ers, was the fact that the assembling of the States 
was the invariable prelnde to an increase of taxation, and that 
never had they met without benefiting the king’s exchequer at 
the expense of the purses of his subjects.” 
Meanwhile the nation bore with exemplary patience the 
accumnlated burdens under which it staggered. Natives and 
foreigners slike were lost in admiration of its wonderful pow- 





to talk of calling them, Michel Suriano, Rel. des Amb. Véu. (Tommaseo), 
i, 512-514, 

) Chancellor L’Hospital’s remarkable words wera: ‘Or, meesiours, parceque 
none reprenons Tanclenne coustume de tenir les estats ja dblaissés par ie tempe 
ds quatre-cingts ans ou environ, oi n'y @ mémoire Phomme qui y puisse attein 
dre, je direy en pen de paroles que c'est que tenir les estate, pour quelle cause 
Ton asserabloit les estats, 1a fagon et manidre, et qui y présidoit, quel bien en 
‘vient au roy, quel au peuple, et mesmes el eat ntile au roy de tenir lea estate, 
ounon.” The address in full in La Pisce, Commentaires de I'Estat de la 
‘Répablique, ete, (Ed. Panthéon), 80. 

* Michel Suriano, ubi supra. 

2 © Tellement que sous ces beaux et doax appasts, I'on n’ouvre jamais tellea 
amemblecs que le peuple n'y acooure, ne les embrasse, et ne e’en eriouyame 
infiniement, ne considerant pas qu'il n'y a ricn qu'il deust tant orsindre, 
comme estant ls general refrain @iomua, de tirer argent detuy. . . . Aa 
contraire jamais on ne feit assemblee generale des troia Eatata en oatte France, 
sans sceroletre les finances de noa Boys Ja diminution de collas du peuple.” 
Pasquier, Recherches do la Franoe, 1, ii, 0. 7, p. 82 
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ers of endurance. No one suspected that a terrible retribution 
for this same people's wrongs might one day overtake the euc- 

cessor of a long line of kings, each of whom had 
Seq added his portion to the erushing load. ‘The Eiperor 

Maximilian was accustomed to divert himself at the 
expense of the French people. “The king of France,” said 
he, “tsa hing of asses ; there is no weight that can be laid 
upon his subjects which they will not bear without a murmur.” 
The warrior and historian Rabutin congratulated the monarchs 
of France upon God's having given them, in obedience, the best 
and most faithful people in the whole world." The Venetian, 
Matteo Dandolo, declared to the Doge and Senate that the 
king might with propriety regard as his own all the money in 
France, for, such was the incomparable kindness of the people, 
that whatever he might ask for in his need was very gladly 
bronght to him.’ It was not strange, perhaps, that the ruler of 
anbjects so exemplary in their eagerness to replenish his treas- 
ury as soon as it gave evidence of being exhausted, came to 
Aweinnm take about the same view of the matter. According- 
otthecwrn. Jy, it is related of Francis the First that, being asked 
by his guest, Charles the Fifth, when the latter was crossing 
France on his way to suppress the insurrection of Ghent, what 
revonne he derived from certain cities he had passed through, 
the king promptly replied: “Co que je veun”"—“ What I 
please.”* 


1 ¢¢11 78 al Francia 2 rd d'asini, perchd fl sno popolu supporta ogni sorte di 
peso, senza rechiamo mal” Michel Suriano, Commentaril (Rel, des Amb, 
‘Vén., Tommaseo), i, 486, 

* Guerren de Belgique (Rd. Panth¢on), 585. 

+ Bgli pud ripatar poi tatti li danari dolla Francin enser moi; perche nelli 
suoi bisogni, sompre che li dimands, gli sono portati molto volontatiamente 
per la incomparadil benevolenen dt evi popoli”? Relas, Ven. (Albi), 1%. 172 

+ Cayet, Hist, de In guorre sous le rogne de Henry IV.. i. 248. We shall 
00 that Francis carried out the same ideas of absolute authority in his deal- 
ings both with reputed heroay and with the Gallican Church itself, He 
seems even ta have believed himself commissioned ta do all the thinking in 
matters of religian for his more intellectual aiater ; for, if Brantéme may be 
credited, when Constable Montmorency, on one occasion, had the temerity to 
suggest to him that all his efforta to extirpate error in France would be futile 
‘until he began with Margaret of Angouléme, Francis silenced him with the 
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Yet it must be noted, in passing, that the studied abase- 
ment of the Tiere Htat had already begun to bear some fruit 
that should have alarmed every patriotic heart. It was, a8 we 
have seen, impossible to obtain good French infantry except 
from Gascony and some other border provinces. The place 
fris oti #2at should have been held by natives was filled by 
amsement o¢ Germans and Swiss. What was the reason Sim- 
ply that the common people had lost the conscious- 
ness of their manhood, in conaequence of the degraded position 
into which the king, and the privileged classes, imitating his 
example, had foreed them. ‘“ Becanse of their desire to rule 
the people with a rod of iron,” says Dandolo, “the gentry of 
the kingdom have deprived them of arms. They dare not even 
carry a stick, and are more submissive to their superiors than 
doga!”' ‘No wonder that all efforts of Francis to imitate the 
armies of free states, by instituting logions of arquebusiers, 
proved fruitless. Add to this that trade was held in supreme 
contempt,” and the picture is certainly sufficiently dark. 

Yet, while, through the absence of any effectual barrier to 
the exercise of his good pleasure, the king’s authority was ulti- 
adeicoea mately unrestricted, it must be confessed that there 
Geum” existed, in point of fact, some powerful checks, ren- 

dering the abuse of the royal prerogative, for the 
most part, neither easy nor expedient. Parliament, the muni- 
cipal corporations, the university, and the clergy, weak ae they 
often proved in a direct struggle with the crown, nevertheless 
exerted an influence that onglit not to be overlooked. The 
most headstrong prince hesitated to disregard the remonstrances 
of any one of these bodies, and their united protest sometimes 
led to the abandonment of schemes of great promise for the 
royal treasury. It is trae that parliament, university, and char- 





remark : “No more on that subject | She loves me too much ; she will never 
believe anything but what I desire.” Femmes illuatres: Marguerite, reine de 
Navarre. 

14 Stanno a quelli soggetti pit che cant.” Relat, Ven., ii, 174. 

1 Thid., ubt supra, 

*Mereatores agpernantur,” says Chassange in 1527, ‘‘ut vile atque ab- 
jectam omnium genus.” Catal. Glori Mundi, fol. 200. 
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tered borongh owed their existence and privileges to the royal 
will, and that the power that created could also destroy. But 
time had invested with a species of sanctity the venerable insti- 
tutions established by monarchs long since dead, and the ut- 
most stretch of royal displeasure went not in its manifestation 
farther than the mere threat to strip parliament or university 
of its privileges, or, at most, the arrest and temporary impris- 
onment of the more obnoxious judges or echolars. 

The Parliament of Paris was the legitimate successor of that 
assembly in which, in the earlier stage of the national existence, 
therani the great vassals came together to render homage to 
mentorfers the lord paramount and aid him by their delibera- 
tions. This feudal parliament was transformed into s judicial 
parliament toward the end of the thirteenth century. With 
the change of functions, the chief crown officers were admitted 
to seats in the court. Next, the introduction of a written pro- 
cedure, and the establishment of a more complicated legislation, 
compelled the illiterate barons and the prelates to call in the 
assistance of graduates of the university, acquainted with the 
art of writing and skilled in law. ‘These were appointed hy the 
king to the office of counsellors.’ In 1802, parliament, hitherto 
migratory, following the king in hie journeys, was made sta- 
tionary at Paris. Its sessions were fixed at two in each year, 
held at Easter and All Saints respectively. The judicial body 
was subdivided into several “chambers,” according to the nature 
of the cases upon which it was called to act. 

From this time the Parliament of Paris assumed appellate 
jurisdiction over all France, and became the supreme court of 
Decne _Instioe, But the burden of prolonged sessions, and the 
Bemmrae necessity now imposed upon the members of residing 
oe at least fonr months ont of every year in the capital, 
proved an irksome restraint both to prelates and to noblemen. 
Their attendance, therefore, began now to be less constant. As 
carly aa in 1320 the bishope and other ecclesiastical officers were 
excused, on the ground that their duty to their dioceses and 
sacred functions demanded their presenve elsewhere. From 





' Mignet, ubi aupra, ii. 173. 
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the general exemption the Bishop of Paris and the Abbot of 
St. Denis alone were excluded, on account of their proximity to 
the seat of the court, About the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the members, taking advantage of the weak reign of 
Charles the Sixth, made good their claim to a life-tenure in 
their offices." 

The rapid increase of cases claiming the attention of the Par- 
liament of Paris snggested the erection of similar tribunals in 
the chief cities of the provinces added to the original estates of 
provincia the crown, Before the accession of Francis the Firet 
mriamm, g provincial parliament hed been instituted at Tou- 
Jose, with jurisdiction over the extensive domain once subject 
to the illustrious counts of that city; a second, at Grenoble, for 
Dauphiny; a third, at Bordeaux, for the province of Guyenne 
recovered from the English; s fourth, at Dijon, for the newly 
acquired Duchy of Burgundy; a fifth, at Ronen, to take the 
place of the inferior “exchequer” which hed long had its seat 
there; and a sixth, at Aix-en-Provence, for the southeast of 
France.” 

To their judicial functions, the Parliament of Paris, and to 9 
minor degree the provincial parliaments, had insensibly added - 
cinim wotne Other functions purely political. In order to secure 
Smeets" publicity for their edicts, and equally with the view 
monsees of establishing the authenticity of documents pur- 
porting to emanute from the crown, the kings of France had 
early desired the insertion of all important decrees in the par- 
Hiamentary records. The registry was made on each occasion 
by express order of the judges, but with no idea on their part 
that this form was essential to the validity of a royal ordinance. 
Presently, however, the novel theory was advanced that par- 
liament had the right of refusing to record an obnoxions law, 
and that, without the formal recognition of parliament, no edict 





‘See the sketch by Daniel. Histoire de Franoo, reprinted in Leber, Collec- 
tion de pitcos relatives & Ihistolre de France, vi. 266, eto. ; also Mignet, uli 
supra, ii. 177, ete. 

* Mignet, whi eupra, iL 212; Floquet, Histoire du parlement de Normandie, 
tom. i. ; Daniel, uli supra ; Vicomte de Bastard-D'Estang, Les parlemente 
de France, , 180. 

Vou. 1-2 
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could be allowed to affect: the decisions of the supreme or of any 
inferior tribunal. 

In the exercise of this assmned prerogative, the judges under- 
took to send a remonstrance to the king, setting forth the per- 
nicions consequences that might be expected to flow from the 
proposed measure if put into execution. However unfounded 
Indagnce in history, the claim of the Parliament of Paris ap- 
sftiecom. Hears to have been viewed with indulgence by mon- 
archs most of whom were not indisposed to defer to the legal 
knowledge of the counsellors, nor unwilling to enhance the 
consideration of the venerable and ancient body to which the 
latter belonged. In all cases, however, the final responsibility 
devolved upon the sovereign. Whenever the arguments and 
advice of parliament failed to convince him, the king proceeded 
in person to the andience-chamber of the refractory court, and 
there, holding s lit-dejustice, insisted upon the immediate 
registration, or else sent his express command by one of his 
most trusty servants. The judges, in either ease, were forced 
to succumb—often, it must be admitted, with a very bad grace 
—and admit the law to their records, We shall soon have oc- 
casion to note one of the most striking instances of this unequal 
contest between king and parliament, in which power rather 
than right or learning won the day. In spite, however, of oc- 
casional checks, parliament manfully and successfully msin- 
tained its right to throw obstacles in the way of hasty or incon 
siderate legislation. In this it was often efficiently assisted by 
trecmna. the Chancellor of France, the highest judicial officer 
‘ersout.”” of the crown, to whom, on his assuming office, an 
oath wae administered containing a very explicit promise to ex- 
ercise the right of remonetrance with the king before affixing 
the great seal of state to any unjust or unreasonable royal ordi- 
nance.’ 





''The formula is worthy of attention: “Quand on vous apportera B soeller 
quelque lettre, signée par le commandement du Roi, ai elle n'est do justice ot 
ralson, no la acellerez point, encore que ledit Seigneur le commancast par une 
ou deux foia; muia viendrex devors ioeluy Seigneur, et Ini romonstrerer tous 
Joa painta pat laaquela ladite lettre n'est pas raisonnable, et apris que aura 
entendu lesdite points, al vous commande Ia soeller, Ia ecellerez, car lora te 
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Not that either the Parliament of Paris. or the provincial 
parliaments were free of grave defects deserving the severe 
dmectuae *nimadversion of impartial observers. It was prob- 
ae ably no worse with the Parliament of Bordeaux than 

with its sister courts;' yet, when Charles the Ninth 
visited that city in 1564, honest Chancellor L’Hospital seized 
the opportunity to tell the judges some of their failings. The 
royal ordinances were uot observed. Parliamentary decisions 
ranked above commands of the king. There were divisions and 
violence. In the civil war some judges had made themselves 
captains. Many of them were avaricious, timid, lazy and inat- 
tentive to their dutiea. Their behavior and their dress were 
“dissolute” They had become negligent in judging, and had 
thrown the burden of prosecuting offences upon the shoulders 
of the king’s attorney, originally appointed merely to look after 
the royal domain. ‘They had become the servants of the no- 
bility for hire. There was not a lord within the jurisdistion 
of the Parliament of Bordeaux but had his own chancellor in 
the court to louk after his interests.’ Tt was sufficiently charac- 
teristic that the same judicial body of which euch things were 
said to its face (and which neither denied their truth nor grew 
indignant), should have been so solicitous for its dignity as to 
send the monarch, npon his approach to the city, an earnest 
petition that its members should not be constrained to kneel 
when his Majesty entered their court-room! To which the lat- 
ter dryly responded, “their genuflexion would not make hin any 
less a king than he already was.”* 





péché en cers eur ledit Beignour et non sur vous.” In full in M. do Saint- 
Allais, De V'ancienne France (Paris, 1834), fi, 91; eee alao Capefigue, Frangois 
Premier et ls Renaissance, i. 106. 

"Certainly not than with the Parliament of Aix, Seo its shortcomings in 
the papers of Prot, Joly, of the Faculté des Lettres of Caen, entitled “ Les 
fogea des Vaudoin: Morouriales du parlement de Provence au XVI° sidcle, 
Papris des documenta inédita” Bulletin de hist, da Prot, fr., xxiv. (1875), 
464-471, 518-528, 558-564. 

*4Qu'il n'y a pas un soignenr en oe ressort, qui n’ayé son chancelier en 
‘este Cour.” Boscheron des Portes, Histoire da parlement de Bonteanx 
G@enteaux, 1877), L 191-194, from Registers of Parliament. 

*\ La génuflexion ne le ferait pas moins roi qu'il était” Ibid. 1. 186. 
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Among the forces that tended to limit the arbitrary exercise 
of the royal authority, the influence of the University of Paria 
me univer i8 entitled to a prominent place. Nothing had added 
strotFris nore lustre to the rising glory of the capital than the 
possession of the magnificent institution of learning, the forn- 
dation of which was lost in the mist of remote antiquity. 
Older than the race of kings who had for centuries held the 
French aeptre, the university owed its origin, if we are to 
believe the testimony of its own annals, to the munificent hand 
of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the ninth century. Care- 
fal historical criticism must hesitate to accept as conclusive the 
slender proof offered in support of the story.’ It is, perhaps, 
safer to regard one of the simple schools instituted at an early 
period in connection with cathedrals and monasteries as having 
contained the humble germ from which the proud university 
was slowly developed. But, by the side of this original founda- 
tion there had doubtless grown up the schools of private instruc- 
tors, and these had acquired s certain prominence before the 
confluence of scholars to Paris from all quarters rendered neces- 
sary an attempt to introduce order into the complicated system, 
by the formation of that union of all the teachers and scholara 
to which the name of universitas was ultimately given. 

Tf the origin of the University of Paris, like that of the 
greater number of human institutions, was insignificant when 
viewed in the light of its subsequent growth, the meagreness of 
the early course of instruction waa almost incredible to those 
who, in an ago of richer mental acquisitions, listened to the pre- 
lections of its numerous and learned doctors, The Zriviumn 
and the Quadrivéum constituted the whole cycle of human 
knowledge. Grammar, logic, and rhetoric were embraced in 
the one; musie, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy in the 
other. He was indeed a prodigy of erudition whose compre- 








} See Pasquier’s conclusive argument in his chapter: ‘* Que opinion est erro- 
née par laquelle on attribue linstitution de Université de Paris i Empereut 
Charlemagne.” Recherches de la France, 800. So universally nevepted, 
however, in Pasquier's time, was the story of Charlemagne’s agency in thy 
matter, that “de oroire le contrairo o'ast cate hérétique on Phistoire,” 9, 
708. 
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hensive intellect had mastered the details of these, the seven 
liberal arts, or, to use a familiar line of the period, 


Qui tris, qui septem, qui omne scibile novit, 


But the ignorant pedagogues of the eleventh century gave 
place, in the early part of the twelfth, to instructors of real 
merit—to Peter Abelard, among others, and to his pupil Peter 
Lombard, the fame of whose lectures attracted to Paris great 
crowds of youth eager to become proficient in philosophy and 
dialectics, 

Hitherto there had been but one faculty—the Faculty of 
Arts; but among the students a distribution into four “na- 
tions” had been effected. The ation of France embraced 
efecue the students coming from the royal dominions, which 

then comprised a limited territory, with Paris as its 
capital, together with the students of Italy, Spain, and the east. 
The Nation of’ Picardy consisted of students from the province 
of that name and from the neighboring County of Flanders, 
The Nation of Normandy received youths belonging to the 
rich provinces of Normandy and Brittany, and to the west. 
The Nation of Englund gathered those who came from the 
British Tees, as well as from the extensive territories in south- 
western France long held by the kings of England. After the 
reconquest of Guyenne, however, the German students became 
the controlling element in the fourth nation, and the designa- 
tion was changed to the Nation of Germany. The Rector of 
the university and the four Procurutors of the nations were 
entrusted with the sdministration of the general intereste of the 
vast scholastic community. 

With the rise of new branches of science to contest the 
supremacy of the old, the institution of other faculties was 
called for. The demand was not conceded without a deter- 
‘the fc. Mined struggle of eo serious a character as to require 
tes, the intervention of two popes for its settlement. 
Nevertheless, before the end of the thirteenth century, the 
three new faculties of theology, medicine, and law had assumed 
their places by the side of the four original nations. The 
faculties were represented in the rector’s council by three Deane, 
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invested with power equal to that enjoyed by the procnrators of 
the nations. While tho rector, always chosen from the faculty 
comnonine Of arts, was the real head of this republie of letters in 
andrecer. all that concerned its inner life and management, the 
honorable privilege of conferring the degrees that gave the 
right to teach belonged to the chancellor of the university.’ The 
former, elected every three months, began and ended his office 
with solemn processions, the firat to invoke the blessing of 
heaven upon his Jabors, the second to render thanks for their 
successful termination. The chancellor, holding office for life, 
was an ecclesiastic of the church of Paris, originally the bishop 
or some one appointed by him, who, if he enjoyed less direct 
control over the scholars in their studies, was yet the chief cen- 
sor of their morals,’ and the representative of the university in 
its dealings with foreign bodies, and especially with the Roman 
See.* 

No other medimval seat of learning attained so enviable a 
reputation as Paris for completeness of theological training. 
ese From all parte of Christendom students resorted to it 
femme: as to the most abundant and the purest fountain of 
sound learning. In 1250, Robert de Sorbonne, the private 
confessor of Louis the Ninth, emulating the munificenee of pre- 
vious patrons of letters, founded a college intended to facilitate 
the education of secular students of theology. The college took 


‘The chancellor ‘de Notre Dame,” the chancellor proper, alone had the 
power to create doctors in theology, law, and medicine; but oundidates for 
‘the degree of master of arts might apply either to him or to the rival chan- 
cellor of Sainte Genovitve: ‘Quant aux Maistres és Arta, i T'un on Pantre 
Chaneelier, nelon Je choix qui en est fait par celuy qu! veut prendre a 
licence."” ‘Pasquier, Recherches, 840. 

+ Le premier juge ot conseur de Ia doctrine et moeurs des eaoolierm, que 
nous appelona Chancelier de Université.” Pasquier, whi supra, 285. 

+ Pasquier hea a fund of quaint information respecting the university, the 
chancellor. the rector, etc. Of the contraat between rector and chancellor he 
remarks: ‘ Quant au Chancelier de I'Université il pare seulement de of oonp 
contra toutes cea grandeura (eo. du Recteur); que lo Recteur fait des excoliers 
oar eatudier (tont ainsi que le capitaine des eoldats, quand il les enrolle pour 
‘combattre) mais le Chanoelicr fait des capitaines quand il baille le bounet de 
‘Theologie, Decret, Medecine, et Arts, pour enseigner et monter en chalre.”” 
TH supra, 848. 
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the name of its author, and, becoming famous for the ability of 
its instructora, the Sorbonne soon engrossed within its walls 
almost the entire conrse of theological teaching given in the 
University of Paris. Although the etudents in the colleges of 
Navarre and Plessis devoted themselves to the acqnisition of 
the same science, they had little public instruction save that for 
which they resorted to the Sorbonne. By reason of the prom- 
inence thus gained as the seat of the principal instruction in 
theology, the Sorbonne became synonymous with the theologi- 
cal faculty itself." 

A body of theologians of admitted eminence necessarily 
spoke with authority, In France the decisions of the Sorbonne 
ttmgmat Were accepted as final upon almost all questions 

affecting the doctrine and practice of the Chureh. 
Abroad its opinions were esteemed of little less weight than 
the deliberate judgments of synods. Difilcalties in chureh and 
state were referred to it for solution. In the age of the 
reformation tho Sorbonne was invited to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsity of the propositions maintained by Martin Lv- 
ther, and, a few years later, upon the validity of the grounds of 
the divoree songht by Henry the Eighth of England. But, 
unhappily, the reputation of the faculty was tarnished by scho- 
lastie bigotry. Slavish attachment to the past had destroyed 
freedom of thought. With a species of inconsistency not alto- 
gether withont a parallel in history, the very body which had 
been active in the promotion of science during the Middle Ages 
assumed the posture of resistance the moment that the advo- 
cates of substantial reform urged the necessity of immediate 
action. Abuses which had provoked the indignation of Gerson, 
once Chancellor of the University of Paris, and employed the 
akilfnl pen of the bold Rector Nicholas de Clemangis, met with 
no word of condemnation from the new generation of theo- 
logi 

Such was the Sorbonne of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when intriguing doctors, such as Beda and Queren, 
ruled in its deliberations. An enemy of liberal studies as well 





1 Bleldanns, De statu rel., eto., ad annum 1531. 
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as of the “new doctrines,” the faculty of theology was as ready 
to attack Erasmus for his devotion to ancient literature, or 
Jacques Lefévre for establishing the existence of the “three 
Marys,” as to denounce the Bishop of Meanx for favoring “ Lu- 
theran” preachers in his diocese. Against all innovators in 
ehh or state, the sentiments of the Sorbonne, which it took 
no pains to conceal, were that “their impious and shameless 
arruganes must be restrained by chains, by censures—nay, by 
fire and flame—rather than vanquished by argument! ”* 
Meanwhile, in the external marks of prosperity the Univer- 
sity of Paris was still in its prime at the period of which I 
speak. ‘The colleges, clustered together in the southern quarter 
of the city—the present Quartier Latin—were so numerous 
and populons that this portion continned for many years after 
to be distinguished as ? Université." The rmmber of atudents, 
Nomterot it is trae, had visibly diminished since one hundred 
“ude” years before. The crowd of youth in attendance was 
no longer so great as in 1409, when, according to a contem- 
porary, the head of a scholastic procession to the Church of 
Baint Denis had already reached the sacred shrine before the 
rector had left the Church of the dathurins in the Rue Saint 
Jacques, a point full six miles distant." Yet the report of 
Giustiniano, in 1535, stated it as the cnrrent belief that the 
university still had twenty-five thousand students in attendance, 
although this seemed to be an exaggerated estimate. “ For the 
most part,” he added, “they are young, for everybody, how- 
ever poor he may be, Jearns to read and write.”* Another 
ambassador, writing eleven years later, represents the students, 
now numbering sixteen or twenty thousand, as extremely poor. 
Their instructors, he tells us, received very modest salaries ; 





'« Vinoulis, censaris, imo ignibus et flammis coeroendam, poting quam 
yatione convincendam," Determination of the Fao, of Theology against 
Luther, April 15, 1521, Gerdes, Hist, Evang. Renov., iv. 10, etc., Documenta 

* From the Cité, or island on which the city was originally built, and the 
Ville, or Parin north of the Seine. Pasquier, Recherches, 797; J. Sinoerl, 
‘Itinerarium Galliss (1627), 270. 

4 Savonal des Urains, apud Pasquier, 267. 

4 Relazioni Venete (Albani, i. 149, 
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yet, 60 great was the honor attaching to the post of teacher 
within the university walls, that the competition for professorial 
chaira was marvellously active.' 

The influence of the clergy fell little short of that of the 
university in moderating the arbitrary impulses of the monarch. 

The Gallican Church had for many centuries been distin- 
guished for » manly defence of its liberties against the en- 
croachments of the Papal court. Tenacious of the maintenance 
‘Teo Gottian Of doctrinal unity with the See of Rome, the French 
Weeses prelates early met the growing assumption of the 
Popes with determined courage. At the suggestion of the 
clergy, and with their full concurrence, more than one French 
king adopted stringent regulations intended to protect the king- 
dom from becoming the prey of foreigners. Church and State 
were equally interested in the sueceseful prosecution of a war- 
fare carried on, so far as the French were concerned, in a strict- 
ty defensive manner. The Papal treasury, under guise of un- 
naés, laid claim to the entire income of the bishopric or other 
benefice for the first year after each new appointinent. It 
seized upon the revenues of vacant ecclesiastical offices, which 
the king specially affected. Every bull or brief needed to 
secure induction into office—and the number of these articles 
was almost unlimited —was procured at a heavy expense. Fur- 
ther sums were exacted for pronouncing a dispensation in favor 
of those appointees whom youth or some other canonical inn- 
pediinent incapacitated for the acceptance aud discharge of the 
requisite functions. 

The main objects of both crown and clergy were, consequent- 
ly, to secure the kingdom from the disastrous results of the 
onjeneot interference of Italians in the domiestic affairs of 
she Gehioan France; to preserve the treasure of the realm from 

exhaustion resulting from the levy of arbitrary im- 
posts fixed by irresponsible aliens, and exacted through the 
terrors of ecclesiastical penalties; to prevent the right of elec 
tion to Incrative livings from falling into the hands of those 
who would use the privilege only as a means of acquiring 





"Abid. 1. 226, 
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riches; and to reseue clergymen themselves from being hurried 
away for trial beyond the confines of their native land, and 
possibly from suffering hopeless confinement in Roman dun- 
geons, In a word, it was the aim of the Gallican party to 
prove that “the government of the church is not » despot- 
fem,” ? 

Tt is a somewhat anomalous ciremnstance that the first de- 
cided step in repressing the arrogant claims of the Papal See 
was taken by a monarch whose singular merits have been 
deemed worthy of canonization by the Rotaan Church. Louis 
the Ninth had witnessed with alarm the rapid strides of the 
Papacy toward universal dominion. His pride was offended by 
the protension of the Pontiff to absolute superiority ; his sov- 
ereign rights were assailed when taxes were levied in France at 
the pleasure of a foreign priest and prince. Le foresaw that 
this abuse was likely to take deep root unless promptly met by 
a fonnal declaration placing the rights of the French monarch 

and nation in their true light. For this reason he 
Eoeimst issued in 1268 a eclemn edict, which, as emanating 

from the unconstrained will of the king, took the 
name of the “ Pragmatic Sanotion of Saint Louis.” 

The preamble of this famous ordinance, upon the authenticity 
of which doubts have been unnecessarily cast," declares the 
object of the king to be to socure the safety and tranquillity of 
the church of his realm, the advancement of divine worship, 
the salvation of the souls of Christ’s faithful people, and the 
attainment of the favor and help of Almighty God. To his 
sole jurisdiction and protection had France ever been subject, 
and, 20 did Louis desire it to remain. The provisions of the 
‘Pragmatic Sanction were directed chiefly to guarding the free- 
dom of election and of collation to benefices, and to prohibiting 
the imposition of any form of taxes by the Pope upon ecclesias- 








+ Dome, le gonvernement de I'fgliso n'est pas un empire despotique.” 
Abbé Clande Fleury, Disooura sur los Libertés de I'Bglise gallloane, 1724 (re- 
printed in Leber, Coll. de pices relatives & hist. de France, iii. 252). 

¥+On a contests Panthenticité de cette pidce, mais eile est aujourd'hui 
géncralement reoonnu.” Isambert, Recueil gén. des anciennes lois frangai- 
‘sea, i. 889, 
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tical property in France, save by previous consent of the prince 
and clergy.’ 

In thie brief document had been laid the foundation of the 
Tiberties of the Gallican Church, not under the form of novel 
segislation, but of a summary of previous usage. 

Political reasons, not long after the death of Louis, gave new 
vigor to the policy of opposition to which this king had pledged 
France. His grandson, the resolute Philip the Fair, found 
apie fresh incitement in the extravagant conduct of a con- 
furtst’ temporary Pope, Boniface the Eighth. The bold 

ideas advanced by Ilildebrand in the eleventh, and 
carried into execution by Innocent the Third in the thirteenth 
century, were wrought into the very texture of the soul of Boni- 
face, and could not be concealed, in spite of the altered condi- 
tion of medimval society. Intolerant, headstrong, and despotic, 
he undertook to exercise a theocratic rule, and commanded 
contending monarchs to lay down their arms, and submit their 
disputes to his arbitrament. To such a summons Philip was 
not inclined to submit, The crafty and unscrupulous prince, 
whose contempt for divine law was evidenced by his shameless 
practice of injustice, whose coffers were filled indifferently by 
the confiscation of the rich spoils of the commanderies of the 
Templars, and by recklessly debasing the national enrrency, did 
not hesitate to engage in a contest with the most presumptuons 
of Popes. He appealed to the States General, and all three 
orders indignantly repudiated the snggestion that their country 
had ever stood to the Papacy in the relation of a fief. The die- 
astrous example of the English John Lackland had found no 
imitator on the soathern side of the channel. The Pope was 





1 Preaves des Liberter de 1’Eglise Gallicane, pt. i; Tsambert, ubi supra; 
Ordonnances des Boys de France de da troisidmne race, i. 97-98. Section 5 sufl- 
ciently expresses the feelings of the king in reference to the insatiable covat- 
oumess of the Boman court: ‘Item, exactiones et onera graviasima pecunia- 
ram, per curiam Romanam eoclosie regni nostri impositas vel imposits, quibas 
regnum nostrum miserabiliter depauperatum extitit, sive etiam imponendas, 
‘sat imponenda levari, aut colligi nullatenus vyolumus, nisi duntaxat pro 
rationabili, pis et urgentissima canss, inovitabili necessitate, et de spontaneo 
Gt expresso consensu nostro et ipsius eoclesizo regni nostri.” Boe also Sis 
mondi, Histoire dew Frangais, vil. 104. 
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declared a heretic. Emissaries of Philip selzed him in his native 
city of Anagni, within the very bounds of the “ Patrimony of 
St. Peter,” and the rough usage to which he was then sub- 
jected hastened his death. His successors on the pontifical 
throne proved somewhat more tractable. 

Daring his short and unimportant pontificate, Benedict the 
Eleventh restored to the chapters of cathedrals the right of 
electing their own bishops. Upon his death, Philip secured 
the elevation to the pontifical dignity of an ecclesiastic wholly 
devoted to French interests, the facile Clement the Fifth, who, 
in return for the honor conferred upon him, removed the seat 
mroropa x Of the Papacy to Avignon. Here for the seventy 
aria” years of the so-called “ Babylonish Captivity,” the 
Popes continued to reside, too completely subject to the influ- 
ence of the French monarchs to dream of resuming their tone 
of defiance, but scarcely less exacting than before of homage 
from other rulers. In fact, the burden of the pecuniary exac- 
tions of the Popes rather grew than diminished with the change 
from Rome to Avignon, and with the institution of rival claim- 
ants to the tiara, each requiring an equal sum to support the 
pomp of his court, but recognized as legitimate by only a por- 
tion of Christendom. The devices for drawing tribute from 
all quartera were multiplied to an almost insupportable extent. 
So effectual did thoy prove, that no pontiff, perhaps, ever 
left at his death a more enormous accutnulaticn of treasure 
than one of the Popes of Avignon, John the Tv-enty-second. 
Much of this wealth was derived from the rich provinces of 
France. 

Close npon the “ Captivity” followed the “Schism,” during 
which the generally acknowledged Popes, who had returned to 
Rome, were opposed by pretenders at Avignon and 
elsewhere. A double incentive was now given to the 
monarchs of Europe for setting bounds to the ambition of the 
Papacy. For while the Popes, throngh the loss of a great part 
of their authority and prestige, had become less formidable 
antagonists, their financial extortions had waxed so intolerable 
as to suggest the strongest arguments appealing to the self- 
interest of kings. Hence the frequency with which tho demand 


‘The Schlem. 
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for “a reformation in the head and the members” resounded 
from all parts of the Western Church. And hence, too, these 
memorable councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, which, com- 
ing in rapid succession at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, bade fair to prove the forerunners of a radical refor- 
mation. It does not belong here to discuss the causes of their 
failure to answer this reasonable expectation. Yet with one of 
these assemblages is closely connected a very important incident 
in the history of the Gallican Church. 

The Council of Basle had not yet concluded its protracted 
sessions when Charles the Seventh summoned the clergy of 
‘meooea France to meet him in the city of Bourges The 
ofBourses. times were troublons. The kingdom was rent with 
intestine division. A war was still raging, during the progress 
of which the victorions arms of the English had driven the 
king from his capital and deprived him of more than one-half 
of his dominions, ‘The work of reinstating the royal anthority, 
though well begun by the wonderful interposition of the Maid 
of Orleans, was as yet by no means complete. Undaunted, 
however, by the unsettled aspect of his affairs, Charles—the 
“King of Bourges,” as he was contemptuously styled by his 
opponente—made his appearance in the national council’ con- 
vened in his temporary capital, He was attended by the 
dauphin, the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, the Count of 
Maine, and many other noblemen, as well as by a goodly train 
of doctors of civil and canon law. Awaiting his arrival were 
five archbishops, twenty-five bishops, and host of abbots and 
deputies of universities and chapters of cathedrals. In the 
presence of this august convocation, in which all that was most 
prominent in church and state was represented, Charles pub- 
lished, on the seventh of July, 1438, an ordinance which has 
become celebrated under the name of the “ Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges ”—by far the more important of the two documenta 
of similar nature emanating from the French throne." 

The Pragmatic Sanction, as it is often called by way of pre- 
eminence, is the magna charta of the liberties of the Gallican 





? Biamondi, Hist, des Frangais, xili. $17, eto, 
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Church. Fonnded upon the results of the discussions of the 
Couneil of Basle, it probably embodies all the reformatory 
measures which the hierarchy of France was desirous 
BEREE of effecting or willing to accept. How far these were 
art from administering the needed antidote to the poison 
which was at work and threatened to destroy all true religious 
life—if, indeed, that life was not already too near extinction— 
may readily be understood when it is discovered that, with the 
exception of a few paragraphs relating to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and worship, the following comprise sll the important 
provisions: 

The Pragmatic Sanction establishes the obligation of the 
Pope to convene a general council of the church at least every 
ten years. The decisions of the Council of Basle are declared 
to be of perpetual foree. Far from deriving its authority from, 
the Holy See, the (Ecumenical Council, it is affirmed, depends 
immediately upon Christ, and the Pope is no less bound than 
all other Christians to render dne obedience to its decisions. 
The right of appeal from the Pope to the future council— 
a claim obnoxious in the last degree to the advocates of papal 
supremacy—is distinctly asserted. The Pope is declared inca- 
pable of appointing to any high ecclesiastical dignities, save in 
a few specified cases; in all others recourse is to be had to elec- 
tion, ‘The pontiff's pretensions to confer minor benefices are 
equally rejected. No abuse is more sharply rebuked and for- 
biden than that of expectatives—a epecies of appointinent in 
high favor with the papal chancery, whereby a successor to 
ecclesiastical dignities was nominated during the lifetime of the 
incumbent, and in view of his decease. 

The Pragmatic Sanction restricts the troublesome and costly 
appeals to Rome to cases of great importance, when the parties 
in interest reside at a distance of more then four days’ journey 
from that city. At the same time it prescribes that no one 
shall be vexed by such appeals after having enjoyed actual 
possession of his rank for three years. Going beyond the limits 
of the kingdom, it enters into the constitution of the “ Sacred 
College,” and fixes the number of the cardinals at twenty-four, 
while placing the minimum age of candidates for the hat at 
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thirty years. Tho exaction af the annuts is stigmatized as 
simony. Priests living in concubinage wreto be punished by 
the forfeiture of one-fourth of their annual stipend. Finally 
the principle is sanctioned that no interdict can be made to 
include in its operation the innocent with the guilty." 

So thorongh a vindication of the rights of the Gallican 
Church had never before been undertaken, The axe was laid 
at the root of formidable abuses; freedom of election was 
restored; the kingdom was relieved of a erushing burden of 
tribute; foreigners were preclnded from interfering with the 
systematic administration of the laws. The clergy, both regu- 
Jar and secular, received the greatest benefits, for, while they 
could no longer be plundered of so large a part of their in- 
comes, their persons were protected from arbitrary arrest and _ 
hopeless exile beyond the Alps. 

The conncil had not adjourned when the tidings of the trans- 
actions at Bourges reached the city of Basle. The members 
were overjoyed, and testified their approval in a grateful letter 
to the Archbishop of Lyons. But their exultation was more 
than equalled by the disgust of Pope Engenius the Fourth. 
Indeed, the pontificates of this pope and his immediate sncces- 
sors were filled with frnitless attempts to effect the repeal of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. A threat was made to place France 
under an interdict; but this was of no avail, being answered by 
the connter-threat of the king's representative, who proposed to 
make a practical application of the instrument, by appealing 
from his Holiness to a future general council. So the Pope, 
having a vivid recollection of the perils attending a contest with 
the French crown, wisely avoided the hazardous venture. 





‘The Pragmatic Sanction is long and intricate, consisting in great part of 
references to those portions of the canona of the Council of Basle which it 
confirms, ‘The entire document may be seen in the Ordonnances des Roya de 
Br, de 1a troisitme race, xiii 207-201, and in the Recueil gén. des ano. lois 
frang., ix. 8-47, Isambert thus defines the term pragmati. “On appelle 
pragmatique toute constitution donnée on connaissance de cause du consenti- 
mamt unanime de tous les grands, et consscrée par Is volonté du prince. Le 
mot pragma siguifie prononeée, sentence, édit ; fl était on usage avant Saint 
Louis.” 

+ Abbé Clande Fleury, Libertéa da I'Eglise Gallioane, in Leber, iii, 821, 
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In Lonis the Eleventh the papal court seemed to have founa 

a more promising prince to deal with. Animated by hetred of 
his father, and disposed to oppose whatever had met his father’s 
approval, Louis had, while yet dauphin, given the Pope's agents 
flattering assurances of his good intentions.’ On ascending the 
throne, he permitted his father's memory to be treated with dis- 
respect, by suffering a nuncio to pronounce absolution over the 
corpse for the hoinous sin of originating the Pragmatic Sanction. 
Later, on receiving the assurance of the Pope's support for the 
roux, Howse of Anjou in Naples, he consented to repeal the 
shtets,, hateful ordinance. A roysl declaration for this pur- 
pose was published in 1461, contrary to the advice 

of the king’s council." It met with universal reprobation. The 
Parliament of Toulonse would register the document only with 
an accompanying note stating that this had been done “by the 
most express command of the king.” The Parliament of Paris 
absolutely declined to admit it in its records, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Lonis to set forth the pernicions results that were to 
be expected from the overthrow of his father’s wise regula- 








1“ Commemoravit (é ¢., the papal legate) en que per ipsum tibi nostra 
nomine pollicenda, vovenda et promittenda, nos, antequam regnum suscapis- 
somns, religionis inatinctus quidam deduxerai” Letter of Lonis XI. to the 
Pope, Tours, Nov. 27, 1461. 

* Louis XLs letter to the Pope, annulling the Pragmatic Sanction, is in the 
Onlonnancea des toys de Fr. de Is troisiéme race. xv.. 193-194, Ita tone 
vould not have been more submissive bad it been penned for him by the Pope 
himself. ‘Tha Pragmatia Sanction is referred to contemptuously as * consti- 
tatio quedam in regno nosiro quam Pragmuticam vocant.” Louis professes 
to be moved by the consideration that obedience is better than all sacrifoe, 
‘and that the Pragmatic Sanction is hateful to the Papal See, “‘atpote qum 
in seditione ot schismatia tempore . . . nate ests et que. dum tibi, a 
quo sere leges ovinutur e& manant, quantamlibet eripit auctorilatem, omne 
jus et oinnem teger dissolett.” Yt waa *‘oa it the rod should shuke itself agninst 
them that lift it up, or aa if the otaft should Litt up itaelf, an if it were no 
wood.” 











royal word to overcome opposition: “Quod ai forte obnitentur uliqui aut 
reclamabunt, nos ia verbo regio pollicemur tue Beatitudini atque promitti- 
mus exsequi facere tua mondata, omni appellationis aut oppositionis obsta- 
culo prorsus excluso,” etc. Louis was never more to be distrusted than 


when he bound himself by the most stringent promises, 
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tions.’ The University made bold to appeal to a general conn- 
cil of the Church. 

Meanwhile it happened that Lonis made the unwelcome dis- 
covery that his Italian friends had deceived him, and that the 
prospect was very remote of obtaining the advantages by which 
he had been allured, It was not very diffienlt, therefore, to 
prute  PeTsade him to renounce his project. Not content 
seonty re with this, three years after his formal revocation of 

the entire Pragmatic Sanction, he even re-enacted 
some of the clauses of the document respecting “expectatives” 
and “ provisions.” 

But a few years later, in 1467, Lonis again conecived it to bo 
for his interest to abrogate the Pragmatic Sanction. At the 
suggestion of Cardinal Balue, the recent enactment against 
“expectatives” was repealed. The Parliament of Paris, how- 
4 ever, refused to record the letters patent. Among 
yramia’', other powerful arguments adduced was the fact that 
repeal, a recent investigation had proved that, in the three 
years of the pontificate of Pins the Second during which the 
Pragmatic. Sanction had been virtually set aside (1461-1464), 
Rome drew from the kingdom not less than 240,000 crowns 
in payment of bulls for archbishopries, bishoprics, and ab- 
beys falling vacant within this term; 100,000 for priories and 
deaneries; and the enormous sum of 2,500,000 crowns for 
“expectatives” and “dispensations.”* This startling financial 
exhibit was accompanied by statements of the indirect injury 
received by the community from the great number of candi- 
dates thrown on the tender mercies of relations and friends, 
whom they thus beggared while awaiting a long deferred pre- 
ferment. Even when sncvessful, “they received only lead for 
gold.” Frequently, when they were abont to clutch the coveted 





18e0 the Remonstrances of Parliament, Ordonnances, ete., xv, 195-207. 

*The calculations on which these figures are based cam be seen in sections 
78-16 of the Remonstrances above referred to. Ibid., xv. 195-207. 

+“ Les autres ambitieux de bencfices, ai eapuiscient les bourses de leurs 
parens et amis, tellement qu'ils demeuroient en grand’ mendicité et misere, 
‘qu’ancunesfols estoient oanse de Vabreviation de leurs jours; st tout lo frait 
quills emportolent, @astoit pour or diz plomd.” Tbld., section 64, 

Vou. L—3 
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prize, a rival stepped in armed with docnments annulling thos: 
previously given. Cases had, indeed, been known in which ten 
-or twelve contestants presented themselves, all basing their 
claims upon the pontifical warrant.’ 

Cardinal Balue was not slow in finding means to remove from 
office the intrepid Procureur-général, who had been prominent 
in urging parliament to resist the measure of repeal. But 
Saint-Romain’s bold stand had confirmed both parliament and 
university, and neither body would acquiesce in the papal 
demands. Louis, however, was reconciled to a second abandon- 
ment of the scheme by the opportune discovery of the cardinal’s 
ructear treachery. Tho unhappy prelate met with deserved 
iat Bane, yetribution, for his purple did not save him from 
enduring his own favorite node of punishment, and being shut 
up ina grest iron cage. The new Perillus was thus enabled— 
to the intense satisfaction of many whom he had wronged—to 
test in his own person the merits of a contrivance which he 
‘was reputed himself to have invented." 

‘A concordat subsequently agreed upon by Lonis and the 
Pope fared no better than the previons compacts. -Darliament 
and wniversity were resolute, and the king, having no further 
advantage to gain by keeping his word, was as careless in its 
fulfilment as was his wont. The Pragmatic Sanction was still 
observed as the law of the land. The highest civil courts, 
ignoring the alleged repeal, conformed their decisions to its 
letter and spirit, while the theologians of the Sorbonne taught 
it as the foundation of the ecclesiastical constitution of France. 
Yet, public confidence in its validity having been shaken, it was 
desirable to set all doubts at rest by a formal re-cnactment. 
This was proposed by the Dean of St. Martin of Tours, in the 





'Ybid., ubi a 

* Historians have represented Cardinal Balue as enclosed in the very oage 
hhe had used for the victims of his own cruelty. ‘This appears to be incorrect. 
‘There is on entry in the accounts of Lovis XI., under date of February 11, 
1489, of the payment of sixty livres Tournoia to Squire Guion de Broc, to be 
used by him ‘in having conatructed, st the castle Douzain, an iron cage, 
which the said lord (i, ¢, Louis) bas ordered to be made for the seourity and 
guard of the person of the Cardinal of Angers (Balue).” Vatout, ChBteau 
TAmboize, 64, 65, note, 
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States General held during the minority of Charles the Eighth ; 
but, notwithstanding the well-known opinion of all the orders, 
this reign passed without the adoption of any decided action. 

It was reserved for Louis the Twelfth to take the desired 
step. In 1499 he published the Pragmatic Sanction anew, and 
jeimot oTdered the exclusion from office of all that hed 
Toots xt. obtained benefices from Rome. In vain did the Pope 
rave. In vain did he summon all upholders of the ordinance 
to appear before the Fifth Lateran Council. The sturdy 
prince—the “ Father of his people”—who had chosen for his 
motto the device, “ Perdam Babylonis nomen,” made 
little account of the monaces of Julius the Second, 
whom death overtook, it is said, while about to fnlminate a 
bull traneferring the title of “Very Christian King” from 
Louis the Twelfth of France to Henry the Eighth of England.’ 

Thirsting for military distinction, Francis the First had n 
sooner obtained the throne than he entered upon the career of 
arms in northern Italy, and the signal victory of Marignano, 
won less than ten months after his accession (September 13, 
1515), closed his first campaign. This snecess was productive 
of more lasting results than merely the temporary possession of 
the Milanese. It led to a reconciliation with the Pope, and to 
a stately interview in the city of Bologna. All that was mag- 
niflcent and captivating to the senses had been studied to dazzle 
the eyes of a young and imaginative prince; for Leo the 
Tenth, patron of the arts and of artists, was an adept in 
seeni¢ effects. Certainly never did pomp and ceremony more 
easily effect the object for which they were employed. The 
interview of Bologna paved the way for a concordat, in which 

the rights of the Gallican Church were sacrificed, and 

Leoxand the spoils divided between king and pontiff.” Three 
* eardinals took part in the elaboration of the details 

of the instrument—two on the pontifical, the third on the royal 
side. The last was the notorious Cardinal Duprat, elevated by 
Francis to the office of chancellor—a minister of religion who 

Fleury, ubt supra, 

7 Bee Sepoigues ata description of the sosue in the cathedral of 
Bologna, wi supra, L 229. 


His motto, 
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‘was soon to introduce venality into every department of gov- 
ernment. The source of the concordat determined tolerably 
well its character. 

Appreciating the strength of the opposition its pretensions 
had always encountered in France, the papal court lad resolved 
to renotines a portion of its claims in favor of the king, in order 
to retain the rest more securely. Under the pretext that the 
right of election vested in the chapters had been abused, partly 
by the choice of illiterate and improper men, partly through 
the practice of simony, the selection of archbishops and bishops 
was taken from them and confided to the king. He was em- 
powered to choose a doctor or liventiate of theulogy or law, not 
Jess than twenty-seven years of age, within six months after the 
see became vacant. The name of the candidate was to be sub- 
mitted to the Pope for approval, and, if this first nomination 
was rejected, a sccond was to be made by the king. Similar 
regulations were made respecting abbeys and monastic institn- 
tions in general, a few exceptions being allowed in favor of 
those patrons and bodies to whom special privileges had been 
accorded. The issuo of “ expectatives” was prohibited; but, 
aa no mention was made of the “annats,” it followed, of course, 
that this rich source of gain to the papal treasury was to lie 
open, in spite of the provisions of the Pragmatic Sanction to 
the contrary." 

Such were some of the leading features of the concordat be- 
tween Leo the Tenth and Francia the First—a document intro- 
dueing changes so violent as to amount almost to a complete 
revolution in the ecclesiastical constitution of the land. 

After receiving the unqualified approval of the Lateran 
Conneil, in a session at which few prelates were present from 
ontside of Italy, the concordat, engrossed on white damask, and 
accompanied by a revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction on 
cloth of gold, was forwarded to Francis, who had now retuned 
to his kingdom. The latter, not ignorant of the discontent 
already engendered by the mere rnmor of the transaction, first 





1 The text of the concordat ia given iu the Reoueil géu. dea anc. lois, ote, 
xil, 75-97 
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submitted the concordat alone to a mixed assembly composed of 
prelates and canons, of presidents and counsellors of parliament, 
doctors of the university, and other prominent personages. 
But the king’s caution failed of accomplishing what had been 
itd intended. The general dissatisfaction found expres- 
How ofthe 8107. in the speech of Cardinal Boissy, demanding 

that the clergy be consulted by itself -on a matter so 
vitally affecting its interests, and suggesting the necessity of » 
national council for that purpose. Francis angrily retorted 
that the clergy must obey, or he would send its bishops to 
Rome to discuss with the Pope. 

Failing in the attempt to forestall the expression of disappro- 
bation of the judiciary by securing the favorable verdict of a 
picked assembly of influential persons, the king, nevertheless, 
proceeded to carry into execntion that clause of the concordat 
which enjoined ratification by the parliaments, Letters patent 
were first dispatched commanding all judges to conform to its 
provisions, and these were followed shortly by copios of the 
instrument itself and of the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, for registry. At this point properly began one of the 
most notable contests between the crown and parliaments of 
tung France. The Parliament of Paris, taking the gronnd 
wa that co fundamental a change in the national cus- 

toms demanded mature consideration, deferred action. 
‘With the view of exercising a pressure on its deliberations, 
Francis now commissioned his uncle, the Bastard of Savoy, to 
be present at the sessions, Against this unprecedented breach 
of privilege parliament sent a deputation humbly to remon- 
strate; but all to no purpose. The irritated prince, who enter- 
tained the most extravagant views of the royal prerogative, 
declared his intention to satisfy himself concerning the real 
disposition of his judges, and assured the deputies that he had 
firmly resolved to despatch the disobedient to the inferior par- 
liaments of Bordeaux and Tonlonse, and fill their places with 
“men of worth.” “Iam your king,” was his constant exclama- 
tion, and this passed with him for an unanswerable argument 
in support of his views. Bnt the members of parliament were 
not easily moved. Undoubtedly the success attending their 
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previona resistance to the repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction, on 
at least three occasions in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, em- 
boldened them in the present instance. Unawed by the pres- 
ence of the Bastard of Savoy, they refused to concede the regis- 
tration of the concordat, and declaréd that they must continue 
to observe the Pragmatic Sanction, endorsed, as that ordinance 
had been, by the representatives of the entire nation. Not 
only did they protest against suffering the Sanction to be an- 
nulled, but they insisted upon the convocation of the clergy in 
8 body similar to that assembled by Charles the Seventh, as an 
indispensable preliminary to the investigation of the matter. 

Francis, who happened to be at his castle of Amboise, on the 
Loire, now sent word that parliament should appoint a depu- 
tation to convey to him the reasons of its refusal. 
Euaeee” But when the delegates reached the castle-gate, an 
entire month elapsed before Francis would conde- 
scend to grant them andience. They were at length admitted, 
only to be treated with studied contempt. ‘There can be but 
one king in France,” was the arrogant language of the young 
prince to the jndyes who had grown gray in the service of 
Charles the Eighth and the good King Louis.“ Yon apeak as 
if you were not my subjects, and as if I dared not try you and 
sentence yon to lose your heads.” And when the indignity of 
his words awakened the spirited remonstrance of the deputies, 
Francis rejoined: “Iam king: I can dispose of my parliament 
at ny pleasure. Begone, and return to Paris at broak of 
day.” 

A formal command was now addressed to the Parliament of 
Paria, and the bearer, La Trémouille, informed that body, as it 
listened to the message, that Francis had repeated to him more 
than ten times within a quarter of an hour, “that he would 
not for half his kingdom fail of his word to the Pope, and that 
if parliament rebelled, he would find means to make it repent 
of its obstinacy.” Under those circumstances, further resistance 
from a body so completely dependent on the sovereign was not 
to be thonght of. Yet, even when compelled to yield, parlia- 
ment, at the enggestion of the gene du roi, coupled the registry 
of the concordat with » declaration that it was made at the ex- 
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press command of the king several times reiterated, that par- 
liament disapproved of the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion; and that, in the adjudication of eases, it would continne 
to follow the ordinance of Charles the Seventh, while appealing 
to the Pope under better advisement, and to a future council of 
the church. Thus the concordat, projected at Bologna in 1515, 
and signed at Rome on the sixteenth of August, 1316, was 
registered by the Parliament of Paris de expressissimo man- 
dato regis, on the twenty-second of March, 1518." 
Even now Francis had not quite silenced all opposition. The 
rector of tho University of Paris, not content with entering a 
formal remonstrance,? took a bolder step. Making 
‘Tho uatver- i ‘ fs 
iynmon uso of a prerogative long since conceded to the uni- 
amos versity, of exercising a censure over the press, he 
posted a notice to all printers and publishers forbidding the re- 
production of the concordat on pain of loss of their privileges. 
The dean and canons of the cathedral church of Paris also 
handed in a protest. The preachers of several churches rivalled 
the reetor in audacity, by publicly inveighing against the dangers 
of the ecclesiastical innovations introduced by the king. It is 
not surprising that a prince impatient even of wholesome re- 
buke was enraged at this monkish tirade. Parliament was 
ordered to bring the culprits to justice; but, strange to say, 
none could be discovered—a circumstance certainly attributable 
rather to the snpineness of the judges than to any lack of wit- 
nesses. To the university Francis wrote in a haughty vein, 
threatening the severe punishment of any of its doctors that 
dared preach againet the govermnent; while, by an edict from 





"Leue, publige et reglstrée par Yordonnance et da oommandement du Roy, 
noatre sire, réiterse par plusieurs fois en presence du seignear de la Txi- 
monille, etc. Recueil des anc. lois, xii. 97. 

* Appellatio Univ. Parisiensis pro sacrarum Electionum ot juris communis 
defenrione, adversns Conoordata Bononiensia, apud Gerdes. Hist, Ev. Renov. 
4, 61-69 (Document). ‘*Idoiroo," it rans, “‘a domino nostro Papa non reote 
commalto, ct . . . pragmatics sanctionls statutorum abrogatione, novo- 
ram statatorum editions, . . . ad futuram oonoilium legitime ac in tuto 
Jooa, ct ad quem Ubere ot oum securitate . . . adire poterimus . . . 
provocevimns eb appellavimns, promt in his soriptis provocamus et appella- 
maa 
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Amboise, he forbade the rector and his associates from assem- 
bling for the discussion of political questions. 

‘These were the closing scenes of the exciting drama. Tho 
king had triumphed, but not without encountering a spirited 
opposition from parliament, university, and clergy. TE theso 
hhad succumbed, it had only been before superior strength, and 
each of the bodies reserved to itself the right of treating the 
concordat as a nullity and the Pragmatic Sanction as still the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the land. 

‘Nor was this altogether an empty claim. Some of the pro- 
visions of the concordat were never enforced, and that was s 
mmewet. Solid advantage gained through the opposition. The 
GESUAD parliaments persisted in rondering judgmont, in ancl 

cases as came before them, in conformity with the 
Pragmatic Sanction. The Bishop of Albi, chosen by the eanons, 
‘was confirmed in his see, notwithstanding the pretensions of a 
nominee of the crown. And yet the concordat was not merely 
maintained by the Pope and the king, but, a few years later, its 
provisions were extended to monastic foundations previously 
possessed of an undisputed title to olect. This was done to 
gratify Francis on the marriage of his second son Henry to 
Catharine de’ Medici, niece of Clement, the reigning pontiff. 
The somewhat suspicious story is told, that, to aid in carrying 
ont this new act of injustice, Cardinal Duprat, having ordered 
all ecclesiastical bodies to send him the original documents 
attesting their right of election, at once consigned the parch- 
ments to the fire, in order to destroy all memory of these 
troublesome claims. If the tale be apocryphal, it at least indi- 
cates sufficiently well the estimation in which the prelate’s 
character was held by his contemporaries. 

The clergy reluctantly admitted the concordat into their 
books after the lapse of two centuries, but solely, as they 
declared, for convenience of reference. The restoration of the 
Pragmatic Sanction continued to be demanded by one or all 
the orders of the States General, during the reigns of Francis 
tho Second, Charles the Ninth, and their successors, not least 
on the ground that the day that witnessed its repeal aleo belield 
the introduction of the “heresy” that had since attained euch 
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formidable proportions.’ But, if opposed and denounced, the 
concordat was carried into execution, so far as most of its pro- 
visions were concerned, until the French revolution. The 

advantages gained by the crown were too palpable to. 
gimtae be voluntarily relinquished. Almost the entire pa- 

tronage of the church was thrown into the hands of 
the king, who, in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, held at his 
disposal eighteen archbishoprics, 112 bishopries, 1,666 abbeys 
for men, and 317 abbeys and priories for women.’ It must not 
be forgotten that the aanuts, or first-fruits of benefices, now 
regularly falling into the pontifical treasury, made the con- 
cordat scarcely less valuable to the Papal See.” 

The most enviable distinction of the reign of Francis the 
First consisted in the fact that it was the era of that extraordi- 
nary development of the fine arts and of literature known as 
amotite the Zenaissance, TMustrious during the Middle Ages, 
Renalemnee. and foremost in the pursuit of scholastic learning. 
France had unfortunately lost that proud eminence when the 
revival of letters enkindled elsewhere a new passion for dis- 
covery. Her adventurous sons had taken the lead in the eru- 
sades of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but three hun- 
dred years later no expeditions were fitted out in her ports 
to explore and appropriate the virgin territories beyond the 
western sea, The art of printing and the impulse given to 
astronomical research originated abroad. The famous medis- 


1 have wade considerable uso of the very clear dissertation on the Prag- 
‘matio Sanction and the concordat, republished in Leber, Collection de pidoes 
relatives  Phist. de France. tome 3. The commotion in Paris at the intro- 
duction of the concordat is described in a lively manner by the unknown 
author of the ‘Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris sous le régne de Frangois I™," 
39, 70, eto. 
fmansoh royal pour 'an 1724 (Paris), 34. 

"Leo X. also obtained from Francia, as an equivalent for the concessions 
embodied in the concordat, the sum of 100,000 tiores, aa the dower of Made- 
Jeine de Ju Tour d'Auvergne, a princess of royal blood, married in 1518 to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Count of Urbino, the Pope's nephew. ‘The money waa to 
‘be levied upon the next tithe taken from tho revenues of the French clergy, 
‘which Leo thas authorized. Catharine de' Medici sprang from this marriage. 
Bee the receipt of Lorenzo for the instalment of a quarter of the dower, im 
the Bulletin de ls Soo. do I'hist. du prot. francais, ix. (1860), 128. 
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‘val seat of learning seemed to have been snddenly visited with 
a premature decay. Even the exiled scholars of the East, flee- 
ing before Turkish barbarism, disdained to settle in a country 
where the treasures of ancient science which they had brought 
with them from Mount Athos and Constantinople were so 
inadequately appreciated." 

The reign of Francis the First, however, was destined ta 
remove much of the reproach which had been inewrred by rea- 
con of this singular tardiness in entering the path of improve- 
ment. Born of parents possessed of unusual intelligence and 
yet rarer education, and stimulated by the companionship of an 
elder sister whose extensive acquirements furnished the theme 
of countless panegyrics, Francis early conceived the design of 
making his court illustrious for the generous patronage extended 
Renta 18 the ples of the liberal arts. His own attain- 
tainments ments have been overrated, and posterity has too 
es credulously believed all that admiring and interested 
courtiers chose to invent in his praise. But, if he was himself 
ignorant of anything beyond the mere rudiments even of Latin, 
the universal language of science, he possessed at least one sig- 
nal merit: he was a munificent friend of those whom poverty 
Aveuitorns Would otherwise have procluded from cultivating their 
yatronfart. resplendent abilities. I shall not repeat the familiar 
names of the eminent painters and sculptors whom he encour- 
aged and enriched, nor give a list of tho rkilful architects 
employed in the construction of his magnificent palaces of St. 
Germain and Fontainebleau, of Chambord and Chenonceau 
Poetry, not less than painting and architectnro, witnessed his 
liberality. Clément Marot, whose name has been regarded as 
‘marking the first truly remarkable epoch in the history of this 











1 Mignet, Etabliasement do ta Réforme 4 Gendve. Mémolres, fl, 248. Etienne 
Pasquier drawa a dark picture of the barbarism reigning at Parla at the 
Booession of Francis. More highly honored than any other university of 
Europe, that of Paris had fallen so low that the Hebrew tongue wae known 
only by nome, and as for Greek, the attention given to it was more apparent 
than reel, ‘Cat meemes lors qu’il estoit question de lexpliquer, coste parnle 
couroit en Ia bouche de plusieurs ignorans, Gracum eat, non legitur.” The 
very Latin, which was the language in ordinary use, was rude and clumsy. 
Recherches de la France, 831, 
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department of French art,' was a favorite at the court of Fran. 
cis and Margaret of Angouléme, and repaid their gifts with 
mnbounded enlogy. The more solid studies of the philosopher 
and the linguist were fostered with equal care. Vatable, Mel- 
ehior Wolmar, and other scholars of note were invited to 
France, to give instruction in Greek and Hebrew. Erasmus 
himself might have been induced to yield to the king’s impor- 
tunate messages, could he have been able to divest himself of 
the apprehension of annoyance from the bigoted “ Sorbonnists ;” 
while even Melanchthon was, at a later period, on the point of 
accepting a pressing summons to visit the French court on a 
mission of reconciliation. 

Among the most notable achievements of this prince was the 
foundation of a school of learning intended to supply the defi- 
Poundation “iencies of the instruction given by the university. 
gweca” In the “Collége Royal” Francis desired to leave 

"lasting token of his devotion to letters. Jere he 
founded chairs of three languages—of Greek and Hebrew at 
first, and afterward of Latin—whence was derived the name of 
Tritingue, under which the college was celebrated in the writ- 
ings of the day. ‘The monarel’s plan encountered the obstacles 
which prejudice always knows how to set in the way of im- 
provement. The university doctors, fearing that their own 
prelections would be forsaken for the more brilliant lectures of 
the salaried professors of the royal school, demanded that the 
latter should submit to an examination before the more ancien: 
body of instructors; but parliament wisely rejected their pre- 
tensions. Liberal men throughout the world rejoiced at the 
defeat of the Sorbonne and its representative, Beda,* while 





* La Harpe. Cours de litérature, vi. 405, 

‘Gaillard, Histoire de Frangois premier (Paris ed., 1709), vii 282-800. 
Pélibien, among the many interesting documenta he bas preserved, reproduces 
one of the first programmes of the professors of the Collége Royal, preserved 
from destruction, doubtless, simply from the circumstance that it formed the 
groand of acitation of the professors by the ayndio of tho university (Beda), 
Sanuary, 1534, wherein he alleges that “‘ some simple grammarians or rheto- 
icians, who had not studied with the faculty, had undertaken to read in 
public and to interpret the Holy Scriptures, as appears from certain bills 
posted in the streets and squares of Paris.” In the programme, Agathius 
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Marot, alluding to the quarrel in a poetical epistle to the king, 
poured out in verse his contempt for the“ Theologasters ” of 
Paris: 
“" Dignorante Sorbonne ; 

Bien ignoranto elle est d’estre ennemie 

De ls Trilingue ot noble Academie 

Ques érigée, 

© povres gens de savoir toat éthiquea! 

Bion faites vray o¢ proverbe courant : 

* Beience nha hayneuz que Cignorant 1?” 


It wonld be unfair to French scholarship to omit all notice of 
the-fact that there were not wanting natives of France itself 
whose sound lesrning entitled them to rank with the most con- 
acientions of German humanists; such men as Lefévre d’Eta- 
ples, a prodigy of almost universal acquirements; or Louis de 
Berqnin, who furnishes a signal instance of a nobleman of 
high position that did not shan the toil and danger of a more 
than ordinarily profound investigation of theological truth, 
Both will claim onr attention again. 

Yet, by the side of these manifestations of growing appre- 
ciation of art, science, and letters, it must be confessed that 
there were indications, no less distinct, of a lamentable neglect 
of moral training, and of a state of manners scarcely raised 
Anageot sbove that of uncivilized communities of men. It 

was still an age of blood. The pages of chronicles, 
both public and private, teem with proofs of the insignificant 
value set upon hnmen life and happiness. In many parts of 
Franee the peasant rarely enjoyed quiet for even a few con- 
secutive months. Organized bands of robbers, familiarly known 
as “ Manvais Gargons,” infested whole provinces, and laid towns 
and villages under contribution. Not unfrequently two or three 
hundred men were to be found in a single band, and the rob- 
beries, outrages, and murders they committed defy recital. 
Often the miscreants ware aventuriers, or volunieem whose 
Guldaceriua, Francis Vateblo, P, Arvesias (Danoslos), and Paul Paradisus 
figure aa lectaring--the first two upon the Pealma, the third on Arimtotle, and 
‘the Inet on Hebrew grammar and the book of Proverbe. Michel Félibien, 
Histoire de Ja ville de Paris (Paris, 1785), iv. 689, 
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employers had failed to furnish them their stipulated pay, and 
who avenged their losses by exactions levied upon the unfortu- 
nate peasantry. Indeed, if we may believe the almost incredi- 
ble statements of one of the laws enacted for their suppression, 
they had been known toarry by assault even walled cities, and 
to exercise against the miserable inhabitants cruelty such as 
disgraces the very name of man.’ 

‘The character of the punishments inflicted for the commission 
of crime furnishes a convenient test of national civilization. 
puter If France in the sixteonth century be tried by this 
Ponies criterion, the conclusion is inevitable that for her 
the age of barbarism had not yet completely passed away. The 
eatalogne of erimes to which death was affixed as the penalty is 
frightfully long; some of them were almost trivial offences. A 
boy less than sixteen years of age was hung for stealing jewelry 
from his master.* On the other hand, with flagrant incon- 
sistency, a nobleman, René de Bonneville, superintendent of 
the royal mint, for the murder of his brother-in-law; was 
dragged to the place of execution on a hurdle, but suffered the 
less ignominious fate of decapitation. A part of his property 
was given to his sister, and the rest confiscated to the crown, 
with the exception of four hundred livres, reserved for the 
purchase of masses to be said for the benefit of the soul uf his 
murdered victim.” 

For other culprits extraordinary refinements of cruelty were 
reserved. The dventuriere, when so ill-starred as to fall into the 
hands of justice, were customarily burned alive at the stake.* 





' The law of 1528 thus sola forth some of hele oxploite: “Outre mem 
mnltiplient lear pilleries, craantez et moashancater, jusques 4 vouloir assaillir 
tes ilies costa: les aucunes desqnelles ils ont prinses d’anant, saccagées, 
robées et pillées, foreé filles et femmes, tud les habitans inhumainement, eb 
cruellement traitté les aucune en leur ereoant les your, et coupant lea membre 
les una aprés los autres, sana en avoir pitié, faisant ce que cruellen betes ne 
Serciaut,” otc. Tsambert, Reoueil des lois snc., xii. 216. See also Journal 
dun bourgeois de Paris (1616), 86; and Lettres de Marguerite d'Angoulémo, 
Nouvelle Coll, lettre 7. 

* Journal d'un bourgeois (1516), 87. 

Tid, (sono 1527), 828, 

‘Ibid, 86. It wonld appear that evom this penalty did not deter them 
from the commission of their infamous crimes, for a fresh edict, in 1528 
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The same fate overtook thusa who were detected in frauds 
against the public treasury. More frightful than all the rest 
was the vengeance taken by the law upon the counterfeiter of 
the king’s cvin. The legal penalty, which is said to have be- 
come s dead letter on the pages of the atatute-book long before 
the French revolution, was in the sixteenth century rigidly en- 
forced: on the 9th of November, 1527, a rich merchant of 
Paris, having been found guilty of the crime in question, was 
boiled ae before the assembled multitude in the Marcid-aua- 
‘pourceauz.' Heresy and blasphemy were treated with no 
zeyeuany greater degreo of leniency than the most infamous of 
fortes! crimes, Even before the reformation a lingering 
death in the flames had been the doom pronounced upon the 
person who dared to accept or promulgate doctrines condemned 
by the church. But when the bitterness of strife had awakened 
the desire to enhance the punishment of dissent, new or extra- 
ordinary tortures were resorted to, of the application of which 
this history will furnish only too many examples. The fore- 
head was branded, the tongue torn out, the hand cut off at the 
wrist, or the agonies of death prolonged by alternately dropping 
the wretched victim into the fire and drawing him ont again, 
until exhausted nature found tardy release in death. 

But if we can to some extent account for the excess of cruelty 
which blind frenzy inflicted on the inflexible martyr to his faith, 
it is cortainly more difficult to explain the severity exercised 
upon the more pliable, whom the arguments of ghostly advisers, 
or the terrore of the /"ace de Gréne, had induced .to recant. 
Generally the judge did nothing more in their behalf than com- 
mute their Ponishment by ordering them to be strangled before 





(leambort, xii., 216), provoribes that for exemplary punishment “oodiota 
blagphematonrs exéorables avant que sonffrir mort, ayent la gorge ouverts 
avec un fer chawd et ia langue tirés ou cupte par tea demauz; eh oe taict 
pendas ct attacher au gibet on potence. ot estrangles, selon leurs desmerites 1” 

‘Joumal d'un bourgeois, 37. The Marché-sux-pourceaux, or swine 
market, was o little went of the present Palais Royal, just outeide of the 
walls of Paria, aa they existed in the time of Francia I. See the atlna acoom- 
panying Dulaure, Histoire de Paris. In Deoomber, 1581, the Parlisinont of 
‘Rouen sentenced one Saledde to this horrible death, Bastard d’Estang, Les 
parlements de France, i, 428. 
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their bodies were consigned to the flames.' Yet in one ex- 
ceptional case—that of a servant whose master, a gentleman 
and one of the men-at-arms of the Regent of Scotland, was 
barned slive—the court went to such a length of leniency as to 
let the repentant heretic off with the sentence that he first be 
beaten with rods at the cart’s end, and afterwards have his 
tongue cut out.' Even the clearest evidence of insanity did not 
suffice to remove or even mitigate the penalties of impiety. A 
poor, crazy woman, who had broken the consecrated wafer when 
administered to her in her illness, and had applied to it some 
offensive but absurd epithet, was unhesitatingly condemned to 
the stake. An appeal to a superior court procuring no reversal 
of her sentence, she was burned at Tours in the year 1533. 
Other marke of a low stage of civilization were not wanting. 
The belief in judicial astrology was almost universal. Pre- 
weietin tenders like Nostradamus obtained respect and wealth 
* at the hands of their dupes. All France trembled 
with Catharine de’ Medici, when the astrologer gave out that 
the queen would see all her sons kings, and every one foreboded 
Pribctionset the apeedy extinction of the royal line. The “pro- 
Neamuianat phecy,” as it was gravely styled, obtained publie recog- 
nition, and was discussed in diplomatic papers. When two of 
the queen’s sons had in fact become kings of France, and a third 
had been elected to the throne of Poland, while the marriage 
of the fourth with Queen Elizabeth was under consideration, 
Catharine’s allies saw grounds to congratulate her that the pre- 
diction which had so disquieted her was likely to obtain a more 
pleasing fulfilment than in the successive deaths of her male 
descendants." 
‘A still more pernicious form of superstition was noticeable in 





} Journal d'an bourgeois, 826. 

*Tbid., 261. 

*Thid., 484. A somewhat similar fnstanoe is mentioned by the continuator 
of the Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrelet (anno 1503), L. iif. «220, 

48ee the vigorous treatise it called forth from the pen of the great Reformer 
of Geneva in 1540, under the title of '' Advertisement contre I’Astrologie qu’on 
appelle udiciatre, et autres curiositer qui régnent aujourd'huy dana le monde." 
Paul L, Jacob, Guvres franyoisea de Calvin, 107, eto, 

‘Despatch of La Mothe Fénélon, June 8, 1578, Corr, dipl., v. 845, 346. 
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the credit enjoyed by charms and incantations, not merely among 
illiterate rustics, but even with persons of high social station. 
No phase of the magic art led to the commission of more ter- 
rible crimes or revealed a worse side of human character than 
that which pretended to secure the happiness or accomplish the 
rnin, to prolong the life or hasten the death, of the objects of 
private love or hatred. While systematically practising upon 
the credulity of his dupes, the professed master of this ill- 
omened art frequently resorted to assassination by poison or 
dagger in the accomplishment of his schemes. Sorcery by 
means of waxen images was particularly in vogue. Thus, the 
Queen of Navarre, the sister of Francis the First, in her singn-- 
lar collection of talea, the ‘‘Heptameron,” gives a circumstantial 
account of the mode in which her own life was sought by this 
species of witchcraft.! Five puppets had been provided: three, 
representing enemies (the queen being one of the number), hed 
their arms hanging down; the other two, representing persons 
whose favor was desired, had them raised aloft. With certain 
cabalistic words and occult rites the puppets were next secretly 
hidden beneath an altar whereon the mass was cclcbrated, and 
the mysterious “sacrifice” was believed to complete the efficacy 
of the charm. It was no new superstition imported from 
abroad, but one that had existed in France for centuries.* 

The French were behind no other nation in reverence for 
relics of saints and for pictures and images representing them. 
Tn the partial list, compiled by a contemporary, of the curiosities 





1 L/Heptaméron des Nouvelles de tris haute et tris iNlustre primocese Mar- 
gucrite d'Angouléme, Reine de Navarre. Publié sar les MSS. par Ja Boo. 
dos Bibliophilos frangais. Premiére Journée, Premitro Nouvelle. 

* "The practice of magie with small waxen images into which pina were 
thrust, impious words being uttered at the same time, wos at lonst as old in 
‘France aa the beginning of the fourteenth century. In 1330 Robert of Artois 
‘employed it to compass the death of Philip of Valois and his qucen; just as 
two centuries and a half Inter the adherents of the League resorted to the 
same dovice to destroy Henry [IL and Henry of Navarre. Sea note L to the 
Heptameron (edit, cit.), i. 170. Jean de Marcouville (Recueil mémor. Paris, 
1864, Cimber et Danjou, iil, 415) allndes to ximilar sorcery just after the death 
of Philip the Fair, in 1314, It was therefore no “Italian sorcery ” introduced 
into Pranoe by Catharine de’ Medici, as BL De Felice seems to suppose (Hist 
des prot de Franee, liv. ii, 17). 
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of this nature scattered through Christendom,’ the majority of 
the relics mentioned are selected from the immense treasures laid 
neernce Up in the thousands of cathedrals, parish churches, 
ferries and abbeye within the domains of the “ Very Christian 
King.” In one place the hair of the blessed Virgin was care- 
fnlly preserved ; in another the sword of the archangel Michael, 
or the entire body of St. Dionysius. It was true that the Pope 
had by solemn bull, about a century before, declared, in the 
presence of the French ambassador, that the entire body of this 
last-named saint was in the possession of the inhabitants of 
Ratisbon; but, had any one heen so rash as to affirm at Saint 
Denis, near Paris, that the veritable remains were not there, he 
would certainly have been stoned.* At Notre-Dame de !’'lle, 
above Lyons, no little account was made of the teelve combs of 
the apostles! * 

The reflecting man who found, by a comparison of the treas- 
ures of different churches within his own personal observation, 
that some of the pretended relics were frivolous or impossible, 
and that the sama members of some favorite saint were repro- 
duced at points widely distant, might well speculate upon the 
probable benefits to Christendom from a complete inventory of 
the contents of the. churches of two or three thousand bishop- 
Ties, of twenty or thirty thonsand abbeys, and of more than 
forty thousand convents. He might find difficulty in believing 
that our Lord was crucified with fourteen nails; that “an entire 
hedge” should have been requisite to plait the crown of thorns; 
thst a single spear should have begotten three others; or that 
from a solitary napkin there should have issned a whole brood 
of the same kind.’ He would be scandalized on learning that 
each apostle had more than four bodies, and the saints at least 
two or three apiece.’ And his faith in the genuineness of the 
objects of popular adoration would be still further shaken, if, on 





14 Advertiasement tr8e-ntile du grand profit qui reviendroit in Chrétienté, 
il ve faincit inventaire de tous les corps aainta ot réliques,” eto, 15433(Euyres 
trangoises de Colvin). A racy treatise, which well exhibits tho sarrice dons 
by the author to the French language, 

"Ibid, 171, * Thid,, 169, “Thid., 189, * Ibid., 155, 

*Thid, 189, 

i Vor. L—4 
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aubjecting them to a closer examination, he discovered that, as 
was the case at Geneva, he had been worshipping a bone of s 
deer as the arm of Saint Anthony, or a piece of pumice for the 
brain of the apostle Peter.’ 

But, whatever sceptical conclusions might be reached by the 
learned and discerning, the devotion of the common people 
ahowed no signs of flagging. In the parish church of St. Stephen 
at Noyon, it was not the Christian proto-martyr alone that was 
decorated with a cap and other gewgaws, when his yearly festi- 
val came around, but likewise the “tyrants,” as they were styled 
by the people, who stoned him, And the poor women, seeing 
them thus adorned, took them to be companions of the saint, 
and each one had his candle. The devil with whom St. Michael 
contended fared equally well” The very stones that were the 
instruments of St. Stephen's death were adored at Arles and 
elsewhere. It was, however, to the Parisians that the palm in 
this species of superstition rightfully belonged. The knife 
wherewith an impious, Jew had stabbed a consecrated wafer 
was held in higher esteem than the wafer itself! And so marked 
was the preference that it aronscd the displeasure of one of the 
most bigoted doctora of the Sorbonne, De Quercn, who re- 
proached the Parisians for being worse than the Jews them. 
selves, “inasmuch as they edored the knife that had served to 
rend the precious body of Jesus Christ.”* 

When such superstitious respect was paid to the relics of 
saints, it is not surprising that the consecrated wafer or host 
‘The ome. Teceived the most extravagant marks of adoration. 
qutsi mic. The king himself was often foremost in public de- 
monstrations in ite honor. Louise de Savoie, mother of Francis 
the First, relates in her quaint diary the pompous ceremonial 
observed in restoring to its original position a pyx containing 
the host which had been stolen from the chapel of the palace of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. The culprit had suffered the customary 
penalty, having had his hand cut off and being afterward burned 
alive, In the expiatory procession which took place a few days 





' Dhid., 140, ‘Ibid., 179, 180, # Tbid., 172, 
+ Thid., 156, 
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later, Francis himself walked with uncovered head and carrying 
a lighted taper in his hand, from Nanterre to St. Germain. If 
we may credit his mother’s somewhat partial account, the sight 
of the monarch’s signal piety was so touching as to bring tears 
to the eyes of admiring spectators." 

Tn view of the general prevalence of debasing forms of super- 
stition among the people, it is not inappropriate to consider 
the condition of that clase of the population which is wont to 
exert the most potent influence in forming the moral sentiments 
and moulding the character of the unlettered masses. We have 
already touched upon the external relations of the clergy to the 
king and to the Pope; Jet us now look more narrowly into its 
internal state. 

‘At the period of which I am now treating, the clergy, both 
regular and secular, had attained unprecedented wealth and 
arnang Power. Nover, perhaps, had France boon more fally 
power of the represented in the “Sacred College.” Assuredly 

ower never since the residence of the Popes in Avignon 
had the French members possessed such immense riches. Thir- 
teen French cardinals sat in the papal consistory at one time in 
the reign of Francis the First ; twelve at the accession of his 
son to the throne.’ Their influence in the kingdom was almost 
beyond conception, both on account of the multitude of bene- 
fices they held, and the distinction of the families from whom 
they sprang and whose titles they retained. Some were the 
incumbents of as many as ten bishopries and abbeys; while the 
cardinals of Bourbon, of Lorraine, of Chatillon, of Du Bellay, 
and of Armagnac were of the best blood in the realm, and 
enjoyed in their own right, or by reason of their office, very 
extensive jurisdiction. 

A standing reproach against the prelates was their non- 
residence in the dioceses committed to their pastoral supervision. 


14 Bt lors falgoit bean voir mon fils porter honneur ot reverence an saint 
marement, que chacun on le regardant s¢ prenoit & pleurer de pitié ot de 
jor" Jourmal de Louise de Savoie, Collection de mémoirea (Petitat), xvi 





* Gaillard, Hist, do Frangols premier. vii 45, ota; Moreray, Abrégé chron, 
do Thist, de France (Amat., 1682), iv. 644, 
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In fact, when the Conncil of Trent, by one of ite first decrees, 
forbade a plurality of benefices and enjoined residence, its action 
was regarded as an open declaration of war against 
grate the French episcopate.’ But if this abuse is deplored 
by Roman Catholic historians as the fruitful cause 
of the introduction and rapid progress of Protestantism,’ the 
reformers, viewing their work as an instrament specially de- 
signed by heaven for the purification of a corrupt church, might 
well be justified in regarding the negligence of the bishops as a 
wise providential arrangement. Many a feeble germ of truth 
was spared the violence of persecution until the kindly sun and 
the plentiful showers had conferred greater powers of endur- 
ance. Happily for the reformers, the duty of watching for the 
first appearance of reputed heresy, which belonged properly to 
the bishops, was but poorly discharged by many of the deputies 
to whom they entrusted it. Nor could a delegated authority 
always accomplish what might have been done by a principal.” 
The annual revenues of the clergy of France were estimated 
by a Venetian ambassador, with unsurpassed facilities for ob- 
prenom ot taining accurate information, at six million crowns of 
freclegy- gold, out of the fifteen millions that constituted the 
total revenues of the kingdom. While the clergy thus absorbed 
two-fifths of the whole income of France, the king was limited 
to one million and s half crowns, or just one-tenth, derived 
from his particular estates.‘ 
Wealth had engendered Inxury and vice. Engrossed in the 
pursuit of pleasure or personal aggrandizement, the vast major- 
ity of clergymen had lost all solicitude for the spiritual welfare 





' Gaillard, wb eupra. 

* Géuso Moncaut, Histoire des Pyrénées (Paris, 1854), iv, 342, referring 
primarily to southern France, 

* Since the end of the thirteenth century the bishop had been accustomed 
to delegate the contentious jurisdiction of his diocese to an occlesiaatical 
judge, taking the name of vicar, or more commonly offeiat (‘* vicarias gene- 
Talis officialis”), ‘The court itself became known aa the officialité ‘Trials for 
herery, breach of promise of marriage, ete., came hefore it, See the Diction- 
naire do Ia conversation (1857), s. v. Oficia: 

‘Michel Surrinno (1561), Rel. des Amb. Vén,, Tommasoo, |. 508, The 
other half went to princes, barons, and other possessors of lands, etc. 
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of their flocks. About the middle of the century Claude IIaton, 
curate of Mériot—certainly no friend of the reformatory move- 
Morsaot me Ment—wrote in his Mémoires: “The more rapidly 
oes. the number of herctice in France increased, the more 
indifferent to the discharge of their duty in their charges were 
the prelates and pastors of the church, from cardinals and 
archbishops down to the most insignificant curate. They cared 
Jittle or nothing how anything went, if they could but draw the 
income of their benefices at whatever place of residenco they 
hhad selected with’a view to the promotion of their pleasure.’ 
They let their benefices out at the highest rate they could get, 
little solicitous as to the hands they might fall into, provided 
only they were well paid according to the terms of the agree- 
anent. The archbishops, bishopa, and cardinals of France were 
almost all at the court uf the king and the princes. The abbots, 
priors and curates resided in the large cities and in other places, 
wherein they took more delight than within the limits of their 
charges and preaching the true word of God to their subjects 
and parishioners. From their indifference the Lutheran here- 
tics took occasion to slander the Church of Jesus Christ and to 
seduce Christians from it.” * 

Such a condition of utter indifference on the part of the 
clergy to the interests of tho souls committed to their charge 
cannot surprise us when we learn that benefices were conferred 
Xorgantte Without regard to the wants of the people. The 
Suivatue Venetian Soranzo, in an address delivered after the 
sical fruits of the concordat had had full time to mature," 
declared that in the majority of exses these ecclesiastical posi- 
tions were dispensed with little respect to things sacred, and 
throngh simple favor. They served as a convenient method of 
rewarding good services. Little account was made of the quali- 





} How they behaved there, the abbé of Mériot elsewhere tefla us: ‘Rt al le 
Flus sonvent A telles noysea y estoient les premiera lea prebstres, V'espée an 
poing, tar ilseatoient des premiere aur danses, jeux de quilles, Pescrims, et da 
tavernes ort i ribloient et par lea ruee toute nuict aultant que lea plus meschans 
cu pays.” Mém, de Clande Haton, 18. 

* Mémoires de Claude Haton, i. 89, 90. 

"Giovanni Soranso retumed from France in 1558, or a year befora the 
love of the reign of Henry I, 
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fications of the candidate, who might have earned his reward in 
the army or in the civil service, And so it often happened 
that he who to-day was a merchant or a soldier, to-morrow was 
made bishop or abbot. When, indeed, the fortunate man had 
a wife or was reluctant to assume the habit, he could resdily 
get permission to place the benefice in the name of another, 
himself retaining the income.' “These new pastors,” said 
Correro, “placed in charge of the churches men who had taken 
it into their heads to be clergymen only to avoid the toils of 
some other oecnpation—men who, by their avarice and dissolute- 
ness of life, confused the innocent peuple and removed their 
previous great devotion. This es the door, this was the spa- 
cious gateway, by which heresies entered France. For the 
ministers sent from Geneva were easily able to create in the 
people a hatred of the priests and friars, 2y simply weighing in 
the balance the life led by the latter.” * 

It was the fashion among those who passed for philosophers 
to ascribe the universal dissolution of morals among French ec- 
clesiastics to the operation of the concordat between Francis 
the First and Pope Leo the Tenth, which, said they, by bringing 
80 many bishops and other high dignitaries to the court in quest 
of preferment, had corrupted the characters of the prelates, 
while exposing their flocks to all the evils which neglect is wont 
to breed. Unfortunately, the portraits of the period preceding 
the revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction that have come down 
to us dispel the Arcadian simplicity of manners which seems 
ite only to have existed in the imagination of a few warm 
Beate admirers of everything ancient. If the prelates of 
nt France were dissolute after the introduction of the 
concordat, we are assured by a writer by no means partial to 








| Relazioni Venete, Albari, il. 409, BrantOme is » familiar instance of o 
favorite thus rewarded from the estates of the church. His amusing vindi- 
cation of the anomaly is worthy of a perusal. See Digression contre les 
Eslectiona des Bencfices, Euvres, tom, vii, On one occasion an enomy of the 
loquacious courtier caused the assassination of his titular abbot, apparently in 
the hope of depriving Brantéme of his chief eourcs of revenne! Ibid., vii. 204. 

# “Bolo ool ponderar loro la vite che tenevano.” Relazione di G. Correro, 
1509, Tommasoo, ii, 150, 
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an earlier period. In their abbeys or bishopries they were as 
debanched as those who followed arms for their profegsion.' 
The bishops bought their places with anoney, or with promises 
which were to be fulfilled after preferment. “And when they 
had attained these high dignities,” he adds, “God knows what 
lives they led. Assuredly they were far more devoted to their 
dioceses then they have since been; for they never left them. 
But it was to lead a most dissolute life with their dogs and birds, 
with their feasts, banquets, marriage entertainments and courte- 
zans, of whom they gathered seraglion . . . All this was 
permitted, and none dared to remonstrate or utter censure, 
Even more could be related, which is passed over in silence 
through fear of creating scandal. Our present bishops, if not 
better men, are at least more discrect hypocrites, and more skil- 
fully conceal thei black vices.”* Nor were the morals of the 
monastic orders depicted in brighter colors. “Generally the 
monks elected the most jovial companion, him who was the 
inst fond of women, dogs, and birds, the deepest drinker—in 
short, the most dissipated ; and this in order that, when they had 
aade him abbot or prior, they might be permitted to indulge in 
similar debauch and pleasure. Indeed, they bound him before- 
hand by strong oaths, to which he was forced to conform either 
voluntarily or by constraint. The worst was that, when they 
failed to agree in their clections, they usually came to blows 
with fist and sword, and inflicted wounds and even death. In 
a word, there was more tumult, more faction and intrigue, than 
there is at the election of the Rector of the University of Paris.”* 
It was not strange, therefore, that Francis, unable otherwise to 
recompense his deserving nobles, shonld prefer to bestow upon 
them rich abbeys and priories, rather than leave these to the 
monks in their cloisters—monke who, as the monarch used to 





14 Jo n'ay point ouy dire, ny leu qu’auparavant ils fussent plus gens-de- 
bien, et mieux vivanta; car en lenrs Evesches et Abbayes, ils estoient autant 
deabancher que Gens-d'armes; car comme jay dit cydevant, qu'd la cour 
Wile faisoient l'amour, c’estoit discrdtement et sans soandale,” ote. Brantéme, 
ubi supra, vil. 812. 

** Au moins plus soges hypocrites, qui cachent mieux leurs vices noire,” 
Brantime, uli supra, vii, 287-250. 

‘ Brantéme, wii supra, vii, 280, 
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say, “were good for nothing but to eat and drink, to frequent 
taverns and gamble, to twist cords for the cross-bow, set trape 
for ferrets and rabbits, and train linnets to whistle”—men whose 
idleness and other vices were so notorious that the expressions, 
“Tle is as idle as a priest or monk,” and “ Avaricious and lewd 
a8 a pricst or monk,” passed into proverbs.' 

Ecclesiastical teachers themselves so ignorant and corrupt 
could not be expected to do much for the elevation of the laity. 
Of popularizing knowledge, especially religious knowledge, the 
elergy and their adherents had little thought. Latin alone was 
Averon to eented suitable for the discussion of matters of faith. 
genet Tt was cnongh to condemn the employment of French 
sue. for this purpose, that it could be understood by the 
people. For the reformers was reserved the honor of raising 
the dialect of the masses to the dignity of # language fit for the 
highest literary uses, and of compelling even their antagonists to 
resort tu it in self-defence, though, it must be confessed, with a 
very poor grace. So late as in 1558 wo find a leading theolo- 
gian of the Sorbonne publicly upologizing for the condescension. 
“Very dear fricnd,” ho writes in the address to the reader, “I 
doubt not that, at first sight, you will regard it as strange and 
perliaps very wrong that this reply is conched in the vulgar 
tongue; acing that it would be muck more suitable were it 
circulated in the Latin rather than the French tongue, inas- 
ninch as the enbject-matter consists of things greatly concerning 
Christian faith, which reguire rather to be put in Latin than 
in French. Of this also we have the example of the holy 
ancient doctors, who were always accustomed to write against 
heretics in Latin and not in French.” * If such was the avowed 
repngnance to the use of the language of the people in the treat- 
ment of religions themes, so late as within # year of the death 
of Henry the Second, it may readily be conceived how deep the 
aversion was a generation earlier, at the first appearance of the 
reformation. 








) Brantéme, vii, 986, 

1 Réponse A. quelque apologiv, ste. Par Antoine de Monchy, snrnommé 
Démochares docteur en théologie, 1558. Feuillet 2. Apud Henri Latteroth, 
La réformation en France pendan; 4a premidre période (Paris, 1859), 187: 
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‘As to acquaintance with the contents of the Holy Scriptures, 
either in the original or in translation, there was next to none 
among the professed teachers of science and religion. 
fer" If the statements of the celebrated scholar and printer, 
Seivterss. Robert Etienne, or Stephens, seein almost incredible, 
they nevertheless come from a witness of unimpeachable ve- 
racity. Referring to the perio of his boyhood or early yonth 
—he was born in 1503—Etienne sketched the biblical attain- 
ments of the doctors of the Sorbonne after this fashion: “In 
those times, as I can affirm with truth, when I asked them in 
what part of the New Testament some matter was written, they 
used to answer that they had read it in Saint Jerome or in the 
Devretals, but that they did not know what the New Testament 
‘was, not being aware that it was customary to print it after the 
Old. What I am going to state will appear almost a prodigy, 
and yet there is nothing more true nor better proven: Not long 
since, a member of their college used daily to say, “I am amazed 
that these young people keep bringing up the New Testament 
tous. Ivoas more than fifty years old befure J knew anything 
abuut the New Testament !”* 
The absence of teaching founded upon a rational exposition of 
the Holy Scriptnres was not less marked than was the abundance 
aaa, of Toported miracles, by means of which the popular 
sin 2 the faith was stimulated and sustained. Above all, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was fortified by the cir- 
culation of stories of wonders such as that which took place at 
Poitiers, in 1516, when the consecrated wine, spilled by a crazy 
man, from white instantly became red.” At other times im- 
posture was resorted to in support of such profitable beliefs as the 
existence of purgatorial fires, or to inculeate the advantage ac- 
aie‘‘gnoe erning from masses for the souls of the dead. The 
of Orlnx” ghost of Orleans” has become historic. The wife 
of the provost of the city having died, was buried, ae she had 


‘Je muis esbahi de ce que oes jonnes gens noas alleguent le Nonvean 
Testament. Davoys plus de oinqnante ans que je ne soavoys que c'eetoit du 
Nonvean Testamont.”” Robert Etienne, apud Baum, Origines Evangolii in 
Gallia restaurati (Strasbourg, 1838), 35. 

"Un beau miracle,” anys the Journal d'an bourgeois de Paris, 88, 
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requested, without any pomp and without the customary gifts to 
the church, Thereupon the Franciscans conceived the scheme 
of making use of her example to warn others against following 
a course 60 detrimental to monastic and priestly interests, The 
mysterious knockings by means of which the deceased was sup- 
posed to give intimation of her miserable doom and of her 
desire that her body, as of one that had been tainted with 
heresy, should be removed from the holy ground wherein it 
had been interred, were listened to with amazement by the awe- 
stricken people. But the opportnne discovery of a novice, con- 
veniently posted above the ceiling of the convent chapel, sadly 
interfered with the succeas of the well contrived plot, 
monks convicted of complicity in the fraud were ba 
kingdom. They would have been even more severely punished 
had not fear been entertained lest the reformers might find too 
much occasion for trinmph.! 

More exensable were the theatrical effects which were in- 
tended, without actually deceiving, to heighten the religious 
metrin devotion of worshippers. Thus, every Pentecost or 
efx. -Whit-Sunday, in the midst of the service an angel 
was seen to descend from the lofty ceiling of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paria, attended by two smaller angels, and bearing a silver 
vase containing water for the use of the celebrant of the high 
mass." For this somewhat harmless picce of spectacular dis- 
play a justification might be songht in the religions impressions 
which the people were supposed to derive most easily through 
the senses; but nothing could be urged in defence of much that 








4 Histoire occlésiastique des Eglises Réformées an royaume de France (com- 
monly ascribed to Theodore de Bize, or Beza) Lille edit, i, 11; Gaillard, vi, 





460, A MS. narrative of the farce, dictated by Calvin and taken down by his 


secretary, Charles de Jonvillers, has been discovered in the Geneva Library. 
ii. (1854), 





Ibis printed in the Bulletin de la Soo, de Vhiat, du prot, fra 
88, cto, Calvin, who had himsolf beon a student in the Unive 
and was fully acquainted with the circumstances, drew up t! 
‘graph for J. Sleidan to use in hia famous history of the times, where an ao- 
‘count may accordingly be read. 

1 See the order of Spifame, of Oct. 5, 1587, for payment to the muster 
mecbanio on several annual reourrences of the sone, Bulletin de Ia Soa. de 
Phist, du prot frang., xxv. (1876), 236, with M. Bordier’a erratam. 
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the clergy tolerated or encouraged. Superstitions of heathen 
origin were suffered to reign undisturbed. Pagan statnes were 
openly worshipped. An Isis received homage and was honored 
with burning candles. An Apollo at Polignac was a centre of 
religions veneration, and even, the unsavory surroundings, when 
the spot where it stood was transformed into a etable, could not 
deter an anxious crowd of devotees from prostrating themselves 
before it.' What better could be expected in an age and coun- | 
Arnage try in which the people were imposed upon by reports 
= that prehistoric coins had been discovered bearing 
the strange legend: “I believe in Jesus ¢o be born among ani- 
mals and of a Virgin” ?* 

It was not astonishing that the church itself did little to re- 
move the barbarism prevailing among the eommon people, for, 
in point of fact, buffoonery, immodesty, and cruelty had intruded 
into the very ceremonial of religion. Never were there more 
disgusting exhibitions of the low state of the public morals 
than when the occurrence of pestilence, drought, or some other 
inteant signal visitation of the displeasure of heaven induced 
a clergy scarcely less rnde than the laity to institute 
propitiatory processions. On such occasions children of both 
sexes, or perhaps grown men and women, with bare feet, and 
wearing for their only clothing a sheet that scarcely concealed 
their forms, passed through the streets of the towns, or wearily 
tmdged from village to village, responsively singing the litanies 
of the Virgin or the saints, and loudly repeating tho refrain, 
Ora pro nobis" Often shameful indecency and a reckless 











1 Parel, Du vray Usage de la Croix, 129, 181. 

* Credo in Jesum intor snimalia ex virgine nnacitnrom.” ChassanSo, 
Catalogns Glorim Mundi, fol. 905. The medals wore eaid to have boen un- 
earthed at Autun, the residence of Chassanée, who informs us ‘ multam 
ouravi invenire, sed non potui.” But, in addition to the coina, Chassanée 
gravely tells us thero was also a churet built by the Frente at Chartres bo- 
fore the advent of Christ, in honor of the most blessed Virgin paritura ; 
“from which it In demonstrated that, if other Gentiles prophesied in word 
‘concerning Christ, the Franks believed on him tr deed, just ae also the Greeks, 
who erected temple to the unknown God." Tbid., «bi supra, 


* From the simple costume worn arose the designation of **les processions 
blanches.” 
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disregard of human life were displayed. In one of the villages 
of Champagne, during the protracted drought of 1856, the 
asered ecenea of the Passion were publicly enacted in the streets. 
The person of our Lord was represented by a young man in a 
state of entire nudity and bound with cords, who at every step 
was acourged by his companions, personating the Roman sol- 
diers. The picture was true to life, and the blows so far from 
unreal that the prime actor in the scandalous performance fell 

* a victim to the inhuman treatment and died within a few days. 
The fruits of practices so coarse and debasing were such as may 
easily be conceived.' 

It was a lamentable but notorious fact that, as a consequence 
of the unnatural divorce of religion and morality, the clergy, 
miemoae Poth secular and regnlar, by their excesses had in- 
teonienin, eurred the contempt of the laity. If the Franciscan 

monks enjoyed an unenviable pre-eminence in this 
respect, 0 as to have come to constitute one of the stock 
characters in the “ Heptameron” and similar works, scarcely 
less constant than the prodigals or parasites of the New Come- 
dy, the other orders were but little behind them, And so 
Lonise de Savoie made this significant entry in her diary: “In 
the year 1522, in December, my son and I, by the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, began to understand the hypocrites, white, black, 
gray, smoky, and of all colors; from whom may God, by his 
clemency and infinite goodness, be pleased to preserve and de- 
fend us. For, if Jesus Christ be not a liar, there is no more 
dangerous generation in all human kind.”* Bishops and cardi- 
nals won little more respect than the monks; for was it not 
the most prominent of the wearers of the purple who, as Chan- 
cellor of France, introduced venality into the most sacred offices 





‘Le protestantiame en Champagae: Récite extraite d'un manuscrit de 
N. Pithou, seigneur de Chamgobert concernant l'histoire de In fonéation, eto., 
de Péglise réf. de Troyes dds 1529 & 1595, par Ch, L B. Reconion (Paris, 
1868), 81-38. 

1 The original of this remarkable record, the more significant from the 
subsequent position of Louise aa s determined enemy of the Protestants, may 
te soon in Journal de Louise de Beret, Col de mémolros (Felis, vl 
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of state,’ while by his quarrelsome and unscrupulous diplomacy 
he richly merited the 4on mot of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, that he was more inclined to make four wars than one 
peace #* 

It does not enter into the province of this history to discuss 
in detail the causes of the deplorable vices that characterized 
the priesthood on the eve of the great religious movement of 
the sixteenth century ; nor can we pause to make that analysis 
of the doctrinal errors then prevalent, which belongs rather to 
ete, ‘1 Office of the historian of the Reformation. It will 
siust be sufficient, therefore, if we glance hastily at some 

of the partial and abortive efforts directed toward the 
reform of doctrine and manners of which medimval France was 
the theatre. 

Foremost among the popular opponents of the papacy were 
the Cathari and Albigenses. The accounts of the origin of the 
‘The Cettart 800t OF sects bearing these names are vague and un- 
andain- satisfactory, and the reports of their creed and wor- 
ss ship are inconsistent or incredible. The ruin that 
overwhelmed them spared uo friendly narrative of their history, 
and scareely one ‘anthoritative exposition of the belief for the 
profession of which their adherents encountered death with 
heroic fortitude. Defeat not only compelled the remnants of 
the Albigenses to suecumb to Simon de Montfort and his fellow 
crasaders, but reduced them to the indignity of having the 
record of their faith and self-devotion transmitted to posterity 
only in the hostile chronicles of Roman ecclesiastics. But even 
partisan animosity has not robbed the world of the edifying 
spectacle of a large number of men and women, of a quiet and 
peaceable disposition, persistently and fearlessly protesting, 
through a long series of years, against the worship of saints and 





1 Seo Mézoray’s bitter words respecting Cardinal Duprat’s last hours and 
chamoter, Abrégé chranologiqne, iv. 684. 

* Poi mo disse che per opera del Reverendiasimo di Granmont non si 
fatia cosa buona in questa cosa, perche et lal et s% Gran Cancellario di 
Francia erano buomin! piii disposté a fare quattro guerre che una paca.” 
Cardinal Campeggio to Cardinal Salviati, apud H. Luemmer, Monumenta 
‘Vaticana bist. ecoles. seculi XVI. Ulustrantia, ex tab. sanctes sedis Apostolion: 
wecretia, Frib, Brieg., 1961, 67. 
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images, resisting the innovations of a corrupt church, and ad- 
hering with constaney to a simple ritual unencumbered with 
superstitious observances. Careful investigation establishes the 
fact that the Holy Scriptures were read and accepted aa the 
gupreme authority as well in doctrine as in practice, and that 
the precepts there incaleated were adorned by lives so pure and 
exemplary as to evoke an involuntary expression of admiration 
from bitter opponents, 

There is little doubt that strange doctrinal errors found a 
foothold in parts, at least, of the extensive territory in southern 
France occupied by the Albigenses. Oriental Dualism or Mani- 
ehseism not improbably disfigured the creed of portions of the 
sect; while the belief of others scarcely differed from that of 
the less numerous Waldenses of Provence or their brethren in 
the valleys of Piedmont. But, whatever may be the trath on 
this much contested point,’ the remarkable spread of the Albi- 
genees during the Jatter part of the twelfth century must be 
regarded as strongly marking the revolt of the French mind, 
especially in the more impetuous sonth, against the priestly 
absolutism that crushed all freedom of religious thought, and 
equally against a church tolerating the most flagrant abuses. 
Nor can the historian who desires to trace the more remote 
consequences of important moral movements fail to notice the 
singular fact that the soil watered by Albigensian blood at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century was precisely that in which 
the seed sown by the reformers, three hundred years later, 
sprang up most rapidly and bore the most abundant harvest. 
After so long a period of suspended activity, the spirit of oppo- 
sition once more asserted its vital energy—soon, it is true, to 
meet fresh difficulties, but only such difficulties as would tend 
to develop and strengthen it. 





"The Manichmism of the Albigenses is maintained by Mosheim, Gieseler, 
Bchmlat, ete. “A good suramary of the evidence in favor of this view is given 
{nan article in the London Quarterly Review for April, 1855. The defence 
of the Albigenses from thia serious charge is ably conducted by George Stan- 
ley Faber in his “Inquiry into the History and Theology of the Ancient 
‘Vallonses and Albigenses ” (London, 1838). One of the more recent apologista 
is. de Portal, in his “Les descendant des Albigeois et des Haguenots” 
(Paris, 1860), 
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‘With the anppression of the Albigenses all open popular pro- 
test against the errors of the church ceases until the advent of 
the Reformation. " The latent tendency did, indeed, manifest 
cmaimeat 118 continued existence in those obscure practices 
Tanda. Inown as vauderie, which, distorted by the imagina- 
tion of reckless informers and interested judges, and converted 
into the most monstrous crimes against religion and morality, 
occasioned the death of countless innocent victims, But it was 
chiefly among the learned, and particularly in the bosom of the 
University of Paris, that the pressing need of a thorough puri- 
fication of the church found expression. Not that the remedies 
advocated were so definite and radical, or based upon so full a 
recognition of the distinctive character of Christianity, as to 
merit the name of reformnatory projects. Yet, standing somo- 
what in advance of their contemporaries, a fow theologians 
raised their voices in decided condemnation of those evils which 
needed only to be held up to public notice to incur the univer- 
sal reprobation of mankind. 

Nicholas de Clemangis, Rector of the University of Paris, 
subsequently private secretary of Benedict the Thirteenth at 
Avignon, and perhaps the most elegant writer of his age, drew 
mitouaae  ® startling picture of the wretched state of the church 
Gaaassis’ at the beginning of the fifteenth century. No writer 
had ever described more vividly the corruption of the convents 
and monasteries, or'denounced more unsparingly the unfaith- 
fulness and impurity of the parish clergy, and the simony per- 
vading alike all grades of the hierarchy. Ilis censure was the 





1 At Arras, for instance, in 1460, a number of men and women were bumed 
alive as Vawists, after having been entrapped into an admission of their guilt 
by a treacherous advocate. Too late they exposed the deceit practired upon 
them, and protested their innocence, ‘The alleged crimes were: Aying to 
their place of assembly by witchcraft, ndoring the devil, trampling apon the 
cross, blaephomy, riotous feasting. aud vile offences aguinst’ morality—ataple 
charges recurring agnin and again, ad naueatm, whenever persecuted men 
and women have heen compelled to meet secretly for God's worship See 
L, Roaster, Histoire dea protestante de Picardie (Paris, 1861, 1-4; and more 
sb length, Chronicon Cornelii Zantfliet, which styles the sufferer horetics a 
hundred times worse than Waldenses. Martene et Durand, Vet. Scriptorum 
‘mplisa, oollectio (Paria, 1729), vil. 501, 
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more effective becanse he spoke in sorrow rather than in anger.’ 
John Gerson, his contemporary and friend, who reached the 
eminent position of chancellor of the university, was 
not less bold in stigmatizing the same evils, while the 
weight of his authority was even greater. So far, however, 
was he from grasping the nature and need of a substantial 
renovation of the existing religions belief, that to his influence 
in no inconsiderable measure was due the perfidions condemna- 
tion and execntion of the great Bohemian forerunner of the 
Reformation, John Huss. The atndent of medieval history 
may be inclined to emilo at the subtilties of scholastic distine- 
tions, but he is also compelled to lament the fact that the death 
of a Zealist was greeted with demonstrations of evident satis- 
faction by a philosopher belonging to the opposite school of the 
Nominalists.* 

A century elapsed between the time of Nicholas de Cleman- 
gis and Gerson and the almost simultaneous appearance of 
Ulrich Zwingle in Switzerland and Martin Luther in Germany. 
During this long interval of expectation the voice of remon- 
strance was not altogether silent. A few earnest men refused 
to snppress the indignation they felt at the sight of the impiety 
that had invaded the sacred precincts of the church. Among 


‘John Geren, 





* Tf, ag Adolphe Miinte conclndos, after a critical exnminntion of style, eto. 
(Ricolns de Ciémangis; a8 vio ot ses dcrits, Paris, 1816), the famous treatina 
Davutna Ecclesime ov De corrarto Becleaim statu, emanated not from Clemangia 
at Avignon, but from some member cf the University of Paris hostile to the 
Popes of Avignon, yet the undisputed writings of Clemangis contain denun- 
ciations of the corruptions of the chureh quite as decided as any found in the 
spurions treatise. In his tract Js Presulibus Simmincis, for example, be 
declares that the degradation of the clergy, fostered by the cupidity of the 
episoopate, bad indeed made God's house a don of robbers. It was **rapinw 
offtcinn in qua venalia exponuntnr eacramenta . . . in qua jeccata etinm 
venduntur,” ete, Miintz, 53. Certainly it would ba hard 1o purtiay the life 
of the priesta in darker colors than they appear in the Ietters of C. to Gerson, 
the anthenticity of which is not challenged. See the extracta in Von Polens, 
Calvininmus in Frankreich, i, 118. According to Nicholas de Clemangis, 
the chaste priest was a rare exception, and an object of ridicule to his com- 
panions, 

* The complicated motives inducing the Council of Constance to acquiesce 
iu the cruel sentence of Huss were okilfully traced as far back an by the 
Jearned Mosheim, Institutes of Ecoles. Hist. (ed, Murdoch), ii, 429, note. 
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the last of those whose words have come down to ns was Jean 
Bouchet, a native of Poitiors. In 1512, only five years before 

the publication of the theses the reformer of Wit- 
aeerbe temberg, he gave to the world a poem not devoid of 
= historical interest, thongh possessed of little poetic 
merit, entitled “ Za Déploration de UHiylise mititante.”' In 
this spirited lament it is the church herself that addresses the 
hierarchy—pontiff, cardinals, patriarchs, bishops, and. others— 
as well as kings and secular dignitaries. She complains of the 
great injurics and molestations she endures. The practice of 
simony has converted a temple into a loathsome stable. Sci- 
ence and learning are no longer necessary for tho candidate for 
ecclesiastical preferment; a hundred erowns in hand will serve 
his parpose much better, no matter how bad his moral character 
tiay be. As for his qualifications, he is full well provided if he 
can manage the hounds aright and knows how to hunt with the 
falcon. “Cease,” cries the church through the poet to the 
Prench princes, “ceaso to Joad me down with gewgaws, with 
chalices, crosses, and smmptuons ornaments. Furnish me in- 
stead with virtuous ininisters, The exquisite beauty of abbeys 
or of silver images is less pleasing in God’s sight than the holy 
life of good prelates”? As it is, the dissolute ministers of 
religion are engrossed in forbidden games, in banquets, and tho 
chase. Docked ant with flowers, rings, and trinkets, the bishop 
in his dross is more like a soldier or a juggler, than a servant of 
the church. Ie recites his prayers reluctantly, while words of 
profane swearing flow freely from his lips. From such die- 
orders as these the church invokes her worldly protestors to 
deliver her. 





1 This rare poem hus been reprinted, with the unimportant passages omit- 
tod, in the Bulletin de Ia Soe. de Vhist. du prot. frang,, v. (1857) 263, ate, 
* “\Geaser, censex me donter ornemens, 
Calices, croix, et beauz accontremens ; 
Faiotes que jfaye ministres vertuenx. . . + 
Les images d'argent tant smptneux, 
La grant boouté dea moustiers si notables 
No eont pas tant devant Dieu aoveptables 
‘Que la doctrine et vie bonne et auincte 
Des bons prelatz.” 
Vor, 18 
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Tho abnses which Jean Bouchet described, and other abuses 
of a similar kind, were so notorious that no intelligent man 
eould close his eyes to the evidence of their existence. They 
had been recited again and again by more eloquent tongnes 
than that of the poet of Poitiers. Dante and Petrarch had 
held them up to immortal contempt. Boccaccio had made 
thom tho snbject of ridicnle in his popular stories. But neither 
remonstrance nor taunt had effectually abated the prevailing 
corruption. It remained that a new remedy should be tried, 
and the time for its application was close at hand. 


Tt must not be forgotten that the boundaries of France varied considerably 
uring the sixteenth century, Thus Artois and Flanders, at the accession of 
Changes in Ftaiois the First, were nominally fiefs of the French crown, for 
telwands- which Charles of Austria seat to France very honorable em- 
Titiag ie? bossy, with Henry, Count of Nassau, at its head, to da homage 
‘nteoutt co to the young prince, It was on this aconsion that Francia, 
ite desirous of gratifying Charles, proposed or consented to the 
marriage of his favorite with Claude de Chalous, daughter of the Prince 
of Orange (Jean de Serres, Inventaire Général de I'Histoire de France, 1619, 
4i. 4, Motley, Dutch Republic, i 234}. Eleven yoare later, January, 1526, by 
the Treaty of Madrid, Francis renounced his euzeruinty over the counties of 
Artois and Flanders, ae a condition of his release from captivity (Inventaire 
Général, il. 96). On tho other hand, not to spoak of the ‘*'Throa Bishoprioa' 
—Motz, Toul, and Verdan—definitely incorporated with the French domin- 
ions in 1552, Franco had for a longer or shorter time possession of the Duchy 
of Milan, of the island of Corsica, and of Piedmont, Not only Bresse, but the 
‘very Duohy of Savoy, were for years merged in the realm of France, until re- 
stored ta Philibert Emmanuel by the disgraceful Treaty of Cateno-Cambrésia, 
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CHAPTER IL 
‘THE REFORMATION AT MEAUX. 


Tue reformatory movement, whose almost simultaneous rise 
at so many different points constitutes one of the most notice- 
ablo features of the history of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
originated, so far as France was concerned, within the bosom of 
that famous nursery of medieval learning, the University of 
Paris, Among the teachers who, during the later years of the 
reign of Louis the Twelfth, attracted the studious from the most 
jeu ‘distant parts of Christendom, Jacques Lefevre, a na- 
Eefve_ tive of Btaples in Picardy, held a high rank for natural 

ability and extensive acyuirements. It is true that 
neither his personal appearance nor his extraction commanded re- 
spect: he was diminutive in statare, and he could boast of no noble 
blood running in his veins.' A more formidable hinderance in 
the path to distinction had been the barbarous instruction he had 
recoived from incompetent masters, both in the inferior schools 
and in the university itself. But all obstacles, physical, social, 
and intellectual, melted away before the ardor of an extraordi- 
narily active mind. Rising steadily above the contracted views, 
the blind respect for anthority, and the self-satisfied ignoranes 
of the instructors of hia youtli and the colleagues of his manhood 
and old age, he greeted with delight the advent of those liberal 
ideas which had wronght so wonderful a change in Germany 
and Italy. A thirst for knowledge even led him, in imitation 
of the sages of the early world, to travel to distant parts of 
Europe, and, if we may credit the statements of hie edmiring 





'Scevole Sammartbani Blog. Mb. 1., 13, “Stature fait eupra modam 
‘hnmili,” ete. 
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Jisciples, to pursue his investigations into portions of Asia and 
Africa, 


To Jacques Lefevre, of Etaples—better known to foreigners 
under the Latin designation of Faber Stapulensia—belongs the 
remeraiee. honor of restoring lettera to Franee. His enlogist, 
‘wereto France. Scmevola de Sainte-Marthe, has not exaggerated his 
merit, when, placing him in the front rank of the learned men 
whom he celebrates, he likens the Picard doctor to a new san 
rising from the Belgian coast to dissipate the fogs and darkness 
investing his native land and pour upon its youth the full beams 
of a purer teaching.’ Lefévre confined his attention to no single 
branch of learning, Ie was equally proficient in mathematics, 
in astronomy, and in Biblical literature and criticism. Bril- 
liant attainments in so many departments were commended yet 
uuviee more to the admiration of beholders by a modest and 
aigest unassuming deportment, by morals above reproach, 

; and by a disinterested nature in which there was no 
taint of avarice. The sincerity of his unselfish love of knowl- 
edge was said to be attested by the liberality with which he re- 
nounced the entire income of hie small patrimony in favor of 
his needy relations.* 

Enjoying a reputation for profound and exact learning which 
had spread to foreign countries, and admired even by the great 
humsnist Erasmus, Lefévre had drawn to him a mall band 
of the most promising of the scholars in attendance upon the’ 
university. Prominent among these for brilliancy and fiery 
wisp, “8! Was a student more than thirty years younger 
Guaums than his teacher, Guillaume Farel, destined to fill an 
ywst important place in the annals of the French refor- 
mation, and to play a leading part in the history of Geneva and 
Neufchitel. Farel was born in 1489, near Gap, in Danphiny, 





+ Se, Sammarthani Elog., uéi supra. 

* Lefavre'a scientific works wero numerous, aud some of them passed 
‘through many editions during the ently years of the sixteenth century. See 
‘Hinag, La France protestante, art. Lefdvre. I have before me his edition of 
the Arithmetic of Boétins, with introduction and commentary, of the year 
1510, and copies of hie Astronomical Treatises of 1510 and 1516, the last of 
‘these published at Cologne. 

* Bo, Sammarth. Elog., whi supra, 
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and his childhood waa spent at the foot of the Alps. Unlike Le- 
fivre, he belonged to » family of considerable importance in the 
provincial nobility. The contrast was etill more marked between 
the mild and timid professor and the pupil in whose nature 
courage was so prominent an element that it often assumed the 
appearance of imprudent contempt of danger. 
But, in spite of dissimilarity of character, Lefévre and Farel 
lived together in close friendship. Together they frequented 
the churches, and united in the pious work, as they 
Rhoiwrend rogarded it, of decking out with flowers the pictures 
as of the sainta, to whose shrines they made frequent 
pilgrimages. Lefévre was scrupulously exact in the perform- 
ance of his religions duties, and was especially punctual in 
attendance on the masa, In his zeal for the church, he had 
even undertaken as 8 meritorious task to compile the lives of 
the saints whose names appear on the Roman calendar, and had 
actually committed to the press an account of those whose feast- 
days fell within the months of January and February.’ On the 
other hand, Farel was 60 sincere an adherent of the current 
faith, that, to employ his own foreible description, he had be- 
come “a very Pantheon, full of intercessors, saviors and gods, 
of whom his heart might have passed for a complete register.” 
The papacy had so entrenched itself in his’ heart, that even 
the Pope and papal church were not so papal as he. The man 
who came to him with the Pope’s endorsement appeared to 
him like a god, while he would gladly have overwhelmed in 
ruin the sacrilegious wretch that dared to say a word against 
the Roman pontiff and his authority." 





1 Bpiatre tons Seigneura et Peaplen (Edit, J. G. Fick), 172. 

* The passage in which Faret describes his former superatition is 20 charao- 
teristic, that I qnote a few sentences: “Pour vray Ia papanté n'estoit et 
went tant papale que mon coenr Ia esté. , . . Car tellement il avoit areuglé 
mes yeux et perverti tont en moy, que s'il y avoit personange qui fut ap- 
pronvé selon le pape, il m’estoit comme Dieu; ai quelqu'un faisoit ou disoit 
quelque chose, d’ou le pape et son estat en fut en quelque meeps, jeusea 
voulugu'un tel . , . fot du tont abbata, ruiné et destrnit. . insy 
Satan avoit logé le pape, es papanté, tout ce qui est de Iny en mon ocur, de 
norte que le pape mesme, comme je croy, nen avoit point tant en soy ne (ni] lor 
sions ausey, comme Hy en acoit en moy. . . , Et ainsy jo persevere, ayant 
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But the enthusiastic devotion of Lefévre and his more im- 
petuous disciple to the tenets of the Roman church was to ho 
shaken by a closer study of the Scriptures. In 1508 Lefevre 
completed a Latin commentary upon the Psalms." In 1512 he 
tetoves published a commentary in the same language on the 
onthePsuliae Eanline Epistles—a work which may indeed fall short 
whi "of the standard of criticism. established by a subse- 
quent age, but yet contains a clear enunciation of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation.” 

‘Thus, five years before Luther posted his theses on the doors 
of the church at Wittemberg, Jacques Lefévre had proclaimed, 
in no equivocal terms, his belief in the same great principles. 
But Lefévre's lectures in the college and his written commen- 
tary were addresscil to the learned. Consequently they pro- 
duced no such immediate and startling effect as the ninety-five 
propositions of the Saxon monk. Jefévre was not himeelf to 
be an active instrument in the French reformation. His offico 
was rather to prepare the way for uthcrs—not, perhaps, more 
sincere, but certainly more conrageons—to enter npon the haz- 
ardous undertaking of attempting to renovate the church. Ili 
faithful disciple, indeed, has preserved for us a remarkable 
5 ina ibe prophecy, uttered by Lefévre at the very tine when 
comingrwtor he was still agsidnons in his devotion to the Virgin 
mat. Mary and the saints, Grasping Farel by the hand, tho 
venerable doctor more than once addressed to him the signifi- 
cant words, which made a deep impression on the hearer’s mind : 
“Gnillanme, the world is guing to be renewed, and you will be- 
hold it!?* 





mon panteon en mon cour, eb tant d'advocata, tant de sanvenra, tant de 
dieux que rien plus . . . tellement que je pouvoye bien estre tena pour 
un registre papal, pour martyrologe," ete Epistre A tous Selgneurs et 
Peuples, 164, 167, 160. 

1 Herminjard, Correspondance des Réformateurs, j. 4, 481. 

4 See the dedication, dated Deo. 15, 1512, Herminjard, Correspondance des 
Réformatenrs, i. 2-8, 

“Letter of Farel to Pellican (1556), Herminjard, Correspondance des Réfor- 
mateurs, i. 481: “ Pine senex, Jacobus Faber, quem tu novist!, ante annoa 
plus minus quadmginta, me manuapprehensum, ita alloquebstur ; ‘Gulielme, 
vportet orbem materi, et tu videbia’ dicebat.” So in the ‘Kpistre a tous 
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Lefévre did not intermit his biblical studies. In 1518 he 
published a short treatiso on “tho threo Marys,” to prove that 
‘Mary the sister of Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, and “the woman 
which was a sinner,” were not one and the saine person, accord- 
ing to the common belief of the time. Unfortunately, the 
Toman church, by the lessons set down for the feast-days, had 
given its sanction to the prevalent error. Now, the fears and 
suspicions of the theologians of the Sorbonne had, during the 
past year, been aroused by the fame of Martin Luther's “heresy,” 
and they were ready to resent any attempt at innovation, how- 
ever slight, either in doctrine or in practice, as evidence of here- 
cooreny tical proclivities. Natalis Beda, the ignorant but 
withBeis” pedantic syndic of the theological faculty, entered 
the lists aa Lefévre’s opponent, and an animated dispute was 
waged between the friends of the two combatants. Of so great 
tmoment was the decision regarded by Poncher, Bishop of Paris, 
that he induced Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, to write an essay 
in refutation of the views of Lefévre.'| But the Sorbonne, not 
e content with this, on the ninth of November, 1521, de- 
seiacse clared that he was a heretic who should presume to 

maintain the truth of Lefévre’s proposition. Lefevre 
himself would probably have experienced even greater indignities 
at the hands of parliament—whose incmbers were accustomed 





Seigneurs et Peuplos” (Ed. Fick), 170: “Sonventefois me disoit que Diew 
renoavelleroit le monde, et que je le verroye.” A few years later, at Stras- 
bourg, the reformer reminded his former master of his prediction: “Voloy 
par la grace de Dien, la commencoment de ce qu'autrefois m’aver dit du re- 
nouvellement du monde,” and Lofdvre, thon in exile, blessed God, and begged 
Him to perfect what he had then seen begun at Strasbourg. Tbid., 171 
‘These statomonts are confirmed by a passage in the Commentary on St, Paul’a 
Eplatlos, in which, after deploring the corruption of the church, Leférre ob- 
serves: ‘ Yet the signs of the times announce that a renewal ia near, and 
while God is opening new ways for tho preaching of the Gospel, by the dis- 
coveries and conqnests of the Portuguesa and Spaniards in all parts of the 
world, we must hope that He will visit His church and raise it from the 
degratation into which it is fallen.” Herminjard, i. 5, 

T Beevole Sammarthani, Elogin doctor in Gallia viroram, lib. 1. (Jens, 
1698); Bayle, a v. Févre and Farel; Tabarand, Biographie univ., art, 
Lefévre; ©. Schmidt, Wilhelm Forel, In Leben und anagew. Sobriften 
4. Vater d. ref. Kirche; €. Ohenevitze, Farel, Froment, Vireb (Gentvo, 
1885), 
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to show excessive respect to the fanatical demands of the faculty 
—had not Guillanme Petit, the king’s confessor, indnoed Francis 
to interfere in behalf of the Picard professor." 
To these two actors in the drama of the French reformation 
a third must now be added. Guillaume Brigonnet, Bishop of 
‘Meaux, stood in the front rank of aspiring and for- 
Rshop of’ trate churchmen. Tis father, commonly known as 
the Cardinal of St. Malo, had passed from the civil 
administration into the hierarchy of the Gallican Church, Re- 
warded for services rendered to Louis the Eleventh and Charles 
the Eighth by the gift of the rich abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Prés and the archbishopric of Rheims, he had, in virtue of his 
possession of the latter dignity, anointed Louis the Twelfth at 
his coronation. As cardinal, he had headed the French party 
ia the papal consistory, and, more obedient to his sovereign 
than to the pontiff, when Lonis demanded the convocation of a 
council at Pisa to it the encroachments of Julius the 
Second, the elder Brigonnet left Rome to join in its delibera- 
tions, and to face the dangers attending an open rupture 
the Pope. The cardinal was now dead, having left to Guil- 
lanme, born previously to his father’s entrance into orders, a 
good ineasure of the royal favor he had himself enjoyed. The 
younger Brigonnet had been snecessively created Archdeacon of 
Rheims and Avignon, Abbot of St. Germain-des-Prés, and 
Bishop of Lodéve and Meaux. His title of Count of Montbrin 
gave him, moreover, a place in the nobility Meantime a 
reformatory tendency had early revealed itself in tho efforts 


\ Gaillard, Histoire de Franqois promier (Paris, 1769), vi. 997. It was the 
unpantonable offence of Lefivre in the eyes of his oritio that be, a simple 
master of arta, had dared to investigate matters that fell to the province of 
dootors of theology alone, Letter of H. C. Agrippa (1519), in Horminjard, 
Correspondance des Réformateurs, i, 51: “Tantam viram some! atque 
item . . . yocarunt hominem stultam, insanum fidei, Sacraram Lit- 
erarum indoctam et ignaram, et qui, duntazat humanarum arin Magister, 

iptuces se ingerat iie ques spectant ad Theologes,” Aa it cleatly appears 
‘that Lefdvre waa not a doctor of the Sorbonne, Professor Soldan is mistaken 
in saying: ‘Seit 1493 lobto or ala Doctor der Theologie zu Paris, mm, w.” 
‘The error is of long standing. 

* Ses Alphonse do Beauohamp’a nketches of the lives of the two Brigonnets, 
in the Biographie universelle, 
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made by the young ecclesiastic to enforce the observance of 
canonical discipline hy the luxurious friars of the monastery of 
8t. Germain. Here, too, he had tasted the first fruifs of the 
opposition which was before long to test his firmness and con- 
staney. 

Brigonnet had been appointed Bishop of Meaux (March 19, 
1516) about the same time that Francis the First despatched 
him as special envoy to treat with the Pope. It would seem 
that the intimate acquaintance with the papal court gained on 
this occasion, confirming the impressions made by # previous 
diplomatic mission in the time of Lonis the Twelfth, convinced 
Brigonnet that the church stood in urgent need of reform; and 
he resolved to begin the work in his own diocese. 

Weary of the annoyance and peril arising from tho ignorance 
aad malice of his enemies, the theologians of the Sorbonne, 
Leftvre d’Etaples longed for a more quiet home, where he 
might reasonably hope to contribute his share to the great 
renovation descried long since by his prophetic glance. He waa 
evreena HOW invited by Brigonnet, to whom his learning and 
Faslioviea zeal were well known, to accompany him to Meaux, 

where, at the distance of a little more than a score 
of miles from the capital, he would at least be rid of the per- 
petual clamor against Luther and his doctrines that assailed hia 
ears in Paris.’ Ie was accompanied, or followed, to Meaux by 
his pupil, Farel. Over the views of the latter a signal change 
had come since he entered the university, full of veneration for 
the saints, and an enthusiastic supporter of the mass, of the 
papal hierarchy, and of every institntion authorized hy eccle- 
siastical tradition. After a painful mental struggle, of which 
he has himself given us a graphic account," Farel had bean 
reluctantly brought to the startling conviction that the system 
of which he had been an enthusiastic advocate was a tissue of 
falsehoods and an abomination in God's sight. It required no 




















' According to a contemporary letter, this was the sole cause of Lefdvre'a 
departure, “ Faber Stapulensie ab urbe longo abest ad XX, lapidem, neque 
nilam ob enuanm quam quod convitia in Lutheram andire non potest.” 
Glareanus to Zwingle, Paris, July 4, 1521, Herminjard, i. 71. 

* Epistre & tons Seignours et Peuples, 108-175. 
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more than this to bring a man of so resolute a character to ¢ 
decision. Partly by his own acsiduons application to study, 
especially of the Greek and Hebrew languages and of the 
Church Fathers, partly through the influence of Lefévre, he 
had become professor of philosophy in the college of the Cardi- 
nal Le Moine. This advantageous position he resigned, in 
order that he inight be able to second the labors of Lefévre 
in the new field which Bishop Brigonnet had thrown open to 
him. Other pupils or friends of the Picard doctor followed— 
Michel d’Arande, Gérard Roussel, and others, all more or less 
thoroughly imbued with the same sentinente, 

Anew era had now dawned upon the neglected diocese of 
Mesux. Bishop Brigonnet was fully possessed by his new-born 
therings zeal. The king's mother and his only sistor had 
methesal honored him with a visit not long after Lefévre's 
sseite arrival, and had left him confident that in his pro- 
therderner. jected reforms, and especially in the introdnetion of 
the preaching of the Word of God, he might count upon their 
powerful support. “TI assure you,” Margaret of Angouléme 
wrote him a month later, “that the king and madame sre en- 
tirely decided to let it be understood that the truth of God is 
not heresy.”* And a few weeks later the same princely corre- 
spondent declared that her mother and brother were “ more 
intent than ever upon the reformation of the church.”* With 
such flattering prospects the reformation opened at Meaux. 

From the year 1521, when the ardent friends of religious 
tmmetatn Progress made their appearance in the city, the pul- 
rai. pita, rarely entered by the curates or by the mendi- 
eant monks unless to demand a fresh contribution of money, were 








1 In Ootober, 1521. Horminjard, i, 76, 

* Vous asseurant que le Roy ot Madame ont bien delibérs de donner & 
congnoistre que Ia vérité de Dieu n'est point hérésie.” Margaret of Angon- 
Ime to Briconnet, Nov., 1521, MS3. National Lib. Herminjard, i 78; Génin, 
ii 273, 

* “Vos piteulx desire de Ia reformacion de I'Eglise, od plas que jamais le 
Roy et Madame sont affections." Same to same, Deo., 1521, Ibid., Hermia- 
jard, {, 84; Génin, i 874. Compare Louise de Savoie's own entry in her 
Journal, in Decomber, 1522, a year later, to which reference has already been 
made, 
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filled with zealous preachers, The latter exponnded the Gospel, 
in place of rehearsing the stories of the “Golden Legend ;” and 
the people, at first attracted by the novelty uf the sound, were 
soon enamored of the doctrines proclaimed. These doctrines 
stood, indeed, in signal opposition to those of the Roman 
church. By slow but sure steps the advocates of the Refor- 
mation had come to assume a position scarcely less uneqnivocal 
than that of Luther in Germany. In 1514, two yoars after the 
publication of the commentary in which he had clearly enunci- 
ated the Protestant doctrine on one cardinal point, Lefévre wonld 
zeem still to have been unsurpassed in his devotion to pictures 
and images.’ ‘Two years later he was regarded by Imther as 
strangely deficient in a clear apprehension of spiritual truths 
which, nevertheless, he fully exemplified in a life of ‘singular 
spirituality and sincerity." And it was not until 1510 that, by 
the arguments of his own pupil, Farel, he was convinced of the, 
impropriety of saint-worsliip and of prayers for the dead.’ But 
now there could be no doubt respecting Lefévre’s attitnde. 
Placed by Bishop Brigonnet in charge of the “ Léproserie,” and 
subsequently entrusted with the powers of vicar-general over 
the entire diocese,‘ he exerted an influence not hard to trace: 
A contemporary, when chroniding, a few years later, that “the 
greater part of Meaux was infected with the false doctrines of 
Luther,” made the cause of all the trouble to be one Fabry 
(Lefavre), 8 priest and scholar, who rejected pictures from the 
churches, forbade the use of holy water for the dead, and 
denied the existence of purgatory." 
The mystic Gérard Roussel, an eloquent speaker, whom the 
bishop appointed curate of St. Saintin, and subsequent- 
‘Sladen: Ty treasurer and canon of the cathedral, waa prominent 
among the new preachers, but was surpaesed in ex- 
uberant display of zeal by Martial Mazuner, Principal of the 








"Bee the valuable romarks of M. Hlerminjard (i. 249, note) respecting the 
dato of the “‘ manifestation of the Gospel" in France, 

“Lather to Spalatin, Oot. 10, 1516, Herminjatd, 1 26. 

# Herminjard, i, 41, 205, 206. 

‘Lofavee waa placed in charge of the Léproserie, Aug, 11, 1621, and was 
appointed vicar-general au syirituel, May 1, 1523, Herminjard, i, 71 and 157, 
+ Journal d’an bourgeois de Paris, 277, under date of 1526. 
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Collége de St. Michel in Paris, who now fulfilled the functions 
of curate of the church of St. Martin at Meaux. 

Tt was not long before the apprehension of the monastic 
orders was aroused by the great popularity of the new teachers. 
The wool-carders, weavers, and fullers acvepted the novel doc- 

sprotenien tin With delight as meeting a want which they had 
acne discovered in epite of poverty and ignorance, The 
day-laborers frequenting the neighborhood of Meaux, 
to aid the farmers in harvest-time, carried back to their more 
secluded districts the convictions they had obtained, and them- 
selves became efficient agents in the promulgation of the faith 
elsewhere. If the anticipations of a speedy spread of the refur- 
mation throughout France were brilliant in the minds of its 
early apostles, the determination of its opponents was equally 
fixed. An incident occurred abont this time which might 
almost be regarded as of prophetic import. Farel, who was 
present, is our sole informant. On one occasion Lefévre and a 
fow friends were ongaged in conversation with some warn par- 
tisans of the old abuses, when the old doctor, warming at the 
p he seemed to behold, exclaimed, “ Already the Gospel 
is winning the hearts of the nobles and of the common people 
alike! Svon it will spread over all France, and cast down the 
inventions which the hand of man has set up.” “Then,” 
angrily retorted one De Roma, a Dominican monk, “Then I, 
penems and others liko me, will join in preaching a crusade; 
erat" and should the king tolerate the proclamation of the 
Gospel, we shall drive him from his kingdom by moans of his 
‘own subjects!” * 

The Dominican friar stood forth at that moment the embodi- 
inent of the monastic spirit speaking defiance to the nascent 
reform, The church of the state, with its rich abbeys and pri- 
ories, ite glorious old cathedrals, and boundless possessions of 
lands and honaea, was not to be resigned without a struggle so 
terrific as to shake the foundations of the throne itself. The 
germ of the Guises and the Leagne, with Jacques Clément and 














' “Moy et autres comme moy, léverona ane cruciade de gona, ob ferons chas- 
sor le Roy de son Royaume par sea subjects. propres, s'il permet que I'évangile 
soit prasché.”” Farel au Dus de Lorraine, Herminjard, i, 483. 
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Ravaillac, was already formed, and possessed a prodigions 
latent vitality. 

Bishop Brigonnet was himself active in promoting the evan- 
gelical work, preaching against the most flagrant abuses, and 
Brigoone’s cOmnending to the confidence of his flock the more 
sat eloquent preachers whom he had introduced. The 
incredible rumor even gained currency that the hot-headed 
prelate went through his diocese casting down the images and 
sparing no object of idolatrons worship in the churches.’ But, 
however improbable it may be that Brigonnet ever engaged in 
any such iconoclastic demonstrations, it is a strong Roman 
Catholic partisan who has preserved the record of this signifi- 
cant warning given by the prelate to his flock, and clicited 
either by the consciousness of his own moral feebleness, or by a 
certain Vagne premonition of danger: “Even should I, your 
bishop, change my speechsand teaching, beware that you change 
not with me!”* 

Under Brigonnet’s protection Jacqnes Lefévre assumed a task 
less restricted in its influence than preaching, in which he prob- 
tetsre ably took a lesa active part than his coadjutors, The 
meee — Bible was a closed book to the common people in 

* France. The learned might familiarize themselves 
with its contents by a perusal of the Latin Vulgate ; but readers. 
acquainted with their mother tongue alone were reduced to the 
necessity of using a rude version wherein text and gloss were 
mingled in inextricable confusion, and the Scriptures were made. 








jerre de Séboville au Chevalier Coct, Grenoble, Dec. 28, 1524: “Je to 
notifie que l'éveeque de Meaulx en Brie, prés Paria, cum Jacobo Fabro Stapu- 
lenai, depuis trois moys en visitant Vevesché, ont brualé ctu toas les imaiges, 
réservé lv crucifix. et sont personellement ajournés a Paris, ico moys de Mara 
yenant, corain suprema onria, et universitate eruoarum parrhissiensium, quare 
id factum est.” Herminjard, #. 315, * 

1 Fontaine, Histoire catholique, apud Morle a’ Aubigné, Hist. de In Réform., 
Hy, xii, The enrliest Protestant chronicle, by Antoine Froment, of which 
there ina MS. fragment in the Library of Geneva, gives a slightly diferent 
form to Briconnet’s caution : “ Autrefois, en leur preschant I'fivangile, il 
Jour avoit dit, comme Sainct Paul escript au Gallates, que sy Iny-mesme on 
un Ange da ciel leur preschoit autre doctrine que ovlle qu'il leur preachoit, 
qu'ils ne (le] receussent pas.” Herminjand, i. 158, 
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to countenance the most absurd abuses.’ The best furnished 
libraries rarely containcd mere than » few detached books of 
the Bible, and these intended for ornament rather than use." 
Lefavre resolved, therefore, to apply himself to the translation 
of the Sacred Scriptures from the Latin Vulgate into the French 
language In June, 1523, he published a version of the four 
gospels, and in the autumn of the same year he gave to the 
world the rest of the New Testament. Five years later he 
added a translation of the Old Testament. It was a magnifi- 
cent undertaking, prompted by a fervent desire to promote the 
spiritual interests of his countrymen. In its execution, tho in- 
acouracies incident to so novel an enterprise, and the compara- 
tive harshness of the style, can readily be forgiven. For, aside 
from its own merits, the version of Lefevre d’Etaplea formed 
the basis fur the subsequent version of Robert Olivetanas, itself 
the groundwork vf many later translations. 

Lefévre and his assoviates had not erred in anticipating re- 
markable results from the publication of the Scriptures in the 
language of the people. The copies of the New Testament 10 





| Nigard, Histoire de 1s littératare francaise, i 275. ‘The only printed work 
in favor of which tho claim of LofBvre'a translation to be tho oldest in the 
French language could be disputed is th ‘* Bible” of Guyars des Moulins, 
finished in 1297, and printed by order of Charles VIII. in 1487; but the 
greater part of this is a free translation, not of the Soriptures themselves, 
bat of a summary—the “ Historin scholastica” of Pierre le Mengeur (Iatin- 
ized “ Comestor”)—and is consequently no bible at all, See M. Charles 
Read, in Bulletin, i, 76, who remarks that, ** everything considered, it may 
therefore be awerted that the translations of Lefévre d’Etaplea and of Olive- 
tanus are the first versione without embellishment or gloas (non historiées et 
non glossées), and that thus the first two versions of tho Bible into the lan- 
sage of the people are Protestant.” 

1'The inventory of the library of the Count of Angouléme, father of Mar 
garet and Francis I., consisting of nearly two hundred volumes, contains the 
title “ Les Paraboles de Salomon. Jes Espistres Saint Jehan, les Espistres 
Saint Pol et !'Apocalipse, le tout en ung volume, esaript en parchemin et d lt 
main, ot en francrys, convert de velous changeant et a doux fermoeres, I’ 
ax armes de mon dict Seigneur, et l'autre aux armes de ma dicte dam 
Aristotle, Boethins, Boocaccio, and Dante figure in the list, the latter both in 
Italian and in French. The inventory is printed in an appendix to the edition 
of the Heptameroa of Margaret of Angouléme published by the Soc. des 
Wibliophiles frangais (Paris, 1853), a work enriched with many original doow- 
ments of considerable value. 
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sooner left the press than they were eagerly bought. They pen- 
etrated into obscure hamlets to which no missionary of the 
theta ““2W doctrines” could find access. By the wool-card- 
eee ere of Mesux the prize thus unexpectedly placed with- 

in reach was particularly valned. The liberality of 
Bishop Brigonmet is said to have freely supplied copies to those 
who were too poor to afford the purchase-money. The prelate 
introduced the French Scriptures into the churches of Meaux, 
‘where the unparalleled innovation of reading the lessons in an 
intelligible tongne struck the people with ainazement. “ You 
Petgts ot an scarcely imagine,” wrote the delighted Lefévre to 
tetews, distant friend,’ “with what ardor God is moving 
the sninds of the simple, in some places, to embrace His word 
since the books of the New Testament have been published in 
French, thongh yon will justly lament that they have not been 
sattered inore widely among the people. The attempt has 
Leen made to hinder the work, under cover of the authority of 
parliament ; brt our most generous king has become in this 
inatter the defender of Christ’s cause, declaring it to be his 
pleasure that his kingdom shall hear the word of God freely 
and without hinderance in the Janguage which it understands. 
At present, throughont our entire diovese, on feast-days, and 
especially on Sunday, both the epistle and gospel are read to 
the people in the vernacular tongne, and the parish priest adds 
a word of exhortation to the epistle or gospel, or both, at his 
discretion.” 

There did, indeed, seem to he amply sufficient ground for the 
“exultation” expressed by the worthy Picard at the rapid 
progress of the Reformation throughout Europe and the fiatter- 
ing prospects offered in France itself?’ Everything appeared for 
a time to promise success at Meanx. Bishop Brigonnet received 
with delight the advice of the Swiss and German reformers. 





1 Thia important letter of Lefdvre to Farel, Jaly 6, 1524, first published in 
part from the MMS. in the Geneva Library, in the Bullotin de Whint- da prot. 
frang,, xi. (1862), 212, ia given in full by Herminjard, i. 220, ato. 

+0 bone Dens, quanto exulto gandio, cum percipio hanc pare agnoscendi 
Christam gratism, jam bonam parter pervasisse Europes! Et spero Christum 
tandem nostras Gallias hao bonediotlons invisarum."” 
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The letters of CEcolampadius, from Basle, in particular so deeply 
impressed him, that he commissioned Gérard Roussel to read in 
the French language and explain the meaning of the Pauline 
Epistles every morning to a promiscuous gathering of persons 
of both sexes, aud chose out tho most evangelical preachers to 
perfonn similar duty in all the more important places in his 
diocese." 

But the bishop had excited the active enmity of a resolute 
and suspicious foe. In forbidding the Franciscan monks en- 
romiyer ‘ance to any pulpit within hie jurisdiction, he had, 
tures even before the advent of Lefavre and the reformed 
oe teachers, incurred their violent animosity.” The new 
movement, while arousing their indignation, gave them the 
opportunity they coveted for invoking the power of the univer- 
sity end of parliament. At first the bishop was bold enough to 
denounce the doctora of the Sorbonne as Pharisees and false 
prophets,’ while in is private correspondence he etigmatized 
the clergy as “ the estate by the coldness of whivh ull the others 
are frozen,” * or oven as “that which is the ruin of all the 
rest.”* But, frightened by the incessant clamor and attacks of 
his enemies, he began gradually to waver, and presently lost all 
courage. In the end he yielded eo far as to auffer to be pub- 
veatnusoe Hshed in his name official documents which were 
uiwpit intended to overturn from the foundation the very 
wen fabric he had been striving to rear. In one of these, 
a “Synodal Decree” addressed to the faithful of his diocese, 











'Provinciam interpretandi populo promiscui sexus, quotidie una hore 
mane, eplstolas Pauli lingua vernacula editas, non conciouando, sed per 
modum lecture interpretando.” Lefdvra to Farel, whi supra, i, 222. He 
gives the names of four auch “‘lectores puriores"—Gadon, Mangin, Neuf- 
chasteau, and Mesnil—of whom wo know little. 

* Parliament, however, as late as June 1, 1525, anstained hin episcopal 
suthority by prohibiting the monks from preaching in Mennx, whether in the 
morning or in the evening. when the bishop elther himself preached or had 
prosohing before hin in that part of the day, Beg. of Parliament, Preuves 
des Livortex de I'Eglise Gallicane, iv. 103, 

9 Gaillard, vi. 409, 

Lestat par la froideur daqae! tous les aultres sont gellée." Brigonnet 
to Margaret of Angoutéme, Deo. 22, 1521, Herminjard, 1. 86. 

+ Celluy qui tous rayne.” Same to same, Jan. 31, 1424, ibid, i 186, 
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the bishop was made to condemn the books of Martin Luther, 
and to denounce Luther himself as one who was plotting the 
overthrow of “the estate which keeps all the reat in the path 
of duty.”' Quite another description of the clergy this from 
either of the descriptions which he gave to Margaret of Angon- 
Iéme! The other document was a letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, warning them against certain preachers “bronght in by 
himself to share his pastoral cares,” who, under cover of pro- 
claiming the Gospel, had “dared, in defiance of the evangelical 
trath, to preach that purgatory does not exist, and that, conse- 
quently, we must not pray for tho dead, nor invoke the very 
holy Virgin Mary and the saints.” * 

The precise tine of Brigonnet’s pnsillanimous defcetion, as 
marked by the publication of these pastoral letters, is involved 
in some obsenrity; for assuredly the date affixed to the tran 
scripts that have come down to us conflicts too seriously with 
the well-known facts of history to be accepted as correct.” 

Later Roman Catholie historians have asserted that the act 
wes a voluntary one; that Brigonnet had never in reality syin- 
pathized with the religions views of reformers whom he had 
invited to Meaux simply because of his admiration for leaming ; 
that no sooner did he discover the heretical nature of their 
teachings than he removed them from the posts to which they 
had been assigned; and that he spent the residue of his hfe in 
the vain endeavor to retrieve the fatal consequences of his mis- 
take.‘ Bat this view is confirmed by nothing in the prelate’ 
extant correspondence. Everywhere there is evidence that until 
his courage broke down, Brigonnet was in full accord with the 








\“Tétat qui contiont tous les autres dans le devoir, 
Herminjard. i. 154, 

* Bee both documents in Herminjard, i. 153 and 156, 

"Instead of October 15, 1423, it is probable that these documents ought to 
be placed nearly, if not quite, two years Inter. See BE. Herminjari's remarke 
on this difficult point, Correspondance des réformateurs, i. 158, note. The 
same uncertainty affecta Brigonnet’s subseqnent pastoral, revoking the powers 
scoonded to ‘Lutheran preachers,” attributed to December 13, 1593, ibid, 
Lim, 

‘Maimbourg, Histoire du Colvinisme (Paris, 1682), liv. i. 11-14; Daniel, 
Histoire de France (Perin, 1755), x. 23. 

Vou. L—6 


as translated by 
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reformers, lis first step may possibly have been justified at 
the bar of conscience by the plausible suggestion that, since the 
anger of the Sorbonne had been dirccted specially against 
Meaux, the evangelical proachers could be more serviceable 
elsewhere. But, from the mere withdrawal of support to posi- 
tive measures of repression, the transition was both natural and 
speedy. 

Unsatisfied by Bishop Brigonnet’s merely negative conrse, the 
Parliament of Paris at length eited him to appear and answer 
Hetscteato before @ commission consisting of two of its own 
appar before counsellors. The information thus obtained was next 
met 49 he submitted to the judges delegated by the Pope, 
a tribunal of the institution of which an account will be given 
in another chapter.' To this secret investigation Brigonnet 
objected, and begged to be tried in open court by the entire 
lody of parliament ;* but his petition was rejected, and his ex- 
amination proceeded before the inquisitorial commission. What 
measures were there taken to influence him is not known. To 
Martial Mazurier, lately an enthusiastic preacher of the “La- 
theran” doctrines, who had himself, through fear, receded fron 
his advanced position, the doubtful honor is ascribed of having 
been prominent in exertions to overcome the prelate’s lingering 
seruples. Ilowever this may be, whon Brigonnet had given 
sufficient guarantees to satisfy tho Sorbonne that no apprehen- 
sion need be entertained of a repetition in Meanx of the dan- 
gerous experiment of the public instrnetion of the people in the 
‘Holy Scriptures, there was nothing to be gained by his condem- 
nation. Ile was accordingly acquitted of all charge of heresy, 
although condemned to pay the sum of to hundred livres as 
the expense of bringing to trial the “heretics” whom he had 
himself helped to make such." Hereupon he is said to have 

1 Registres du parlement, Oct 3, 1525, Preuves des Liberter de I'Sglise gal- 
licane, iv. 102. 

+ “Et supplic le Cour qu'il soit interrogé en pleine oonr, eb non par Commis- 
saires,” Registres du parlement, Oct. 20, 1525, ibid., iv. 108. 

* Registren du parlement, Nov, 29, 1595, where the Bishop of Meanx is 
ordered to pay 200 livres parisis for the trial of the heretics, prisoners from 
Meaux (Prenves des Libertes, iii. 166), and the receipt for the same (Ibid., 
wdi supra), This was, however, merely an application of the general pro 
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retuned to his diocese, and, having convened a synod, to have 
prohibited, as we have seen, the circulation of Luther's writings, 
reintroduced the ecclesiastical practices that had been con. 
demned or discarded, and given to the persecution now set on 
toot his unequivocal sanction.! 

The teachers whom Brigonnet had so cordially invited to 
assist him were compelled one by one to abandon Meanx. 
Among the earliest to leave was Farel.* His was no faint 
pinerdon ot BOStt Tf he gave up his activity in Brie, it was only 
Berremed to return to his native Dauphiny, where a young 

nobleman, Anemond de Coct, and a preacher, Pierre 
de Sebeviile, were among the leading men whose conversion 
waa the fruit of his indefatigable exertions. After a visit to 
Guyenne, of which little is known, he passed into German 
Switzerland, and labored successively in Basle, Strasbourg, and 
Montbéliard." 

Lefavre and Ronseel were among the last to withdraw; but, 

beset with watchful enemies, they found their position neither 

safe nor comfortable. It was as difficult to main- 
her eie tain a semblance of friendship with an ecclesiastical 

system which they detested in their hearts, as to 
refuse their sympathy and support to the persecuted whose 
opinions they shared without possessing the courage neccssary 
to enffer in attestation of the common faith. Busy informers at 
one time found evidence more than warranting the suspicion 
that Ronscel’s manuscripts had furnished the material of which 
scandalous placards defamatory of the Pope were framed.! A. 
little later the proctor of the cathedral drew attention to the ir- 





soription of Nov. 24, 1525, requiring all prelates to defray the expenses of the 
trial of any heretics discovered in their dioceses, with the right to indemnify 
themselves from the property of the convicted heretics (Ibid., ili. 165). So 
the Archbishop of Tours contribnted to the expenses incurred in the trial of 
Jean Papillon, Feb, 6, 1526 (Ibid., ili, 187). 

‘Daniel, x. 23, 24; Gaillard, vi. 400-411. 

* Neither the reason nor the precise time of his depertare is known, It was 
apparently as early as 1523. 

"Seo Haag, La France protestante, art. Farel; Dr, B, Schmidt, Wilhelm 
Farel, in Hagenbach, Leben d. Viter und Begriinder der Reformirten Kirche. 
vil 8, ete. A brief but very accurate sketch in Herminjard, i. 178, eta. 

«MB. Seminary of Meauz, January 11, 153}, Bulletin, x. 220, 
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regular conventicles held in the church itself, every Sunday and 
foast-day, after Ronssel had preached. These “combers, carders, 
and other persons of the same stamp, unlettered folk,” * brought 
with them books containing the Epistles of St. Paul, the Gospels, 
and the Psalms, in flagrant disregard of the prohibitions they 
had heard respecting the discussion of such topics as faith, the 
sacraments, the privileges of Rome, and the use of pictures in 
the churches, It was made tite oceasion of “charitable rebuke” 
and then of formal complaint against Roussel by his fellow 
canons, that he failed to repeat the angelic salutation, aceording 
to the orthodox practice, after the exordium of his sermon. To 
the combined exhortations and threats of his accusers Roussel 
replied in the chapter that, if he had done wrong, it belonged to 
the bishop to reprove hin, but that as to himself he esteemed 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer quite as efficacious as the 
recital of the Ave Maria." 

At last danger thickened, and Lefévre and Roussel found 
themselves foreed to leave Meaux (October, 1525), and sought 
tefiveana Yefuge within the hospitable walls of Strasbourg 
Xoweried© for the persecnting measures adopted by the re- 
Bitter. gent, Louise de Savoie, and the Parliament of Paris, 
during the king’s captivity, as we shall shortly see, had placed 
the lives of even snch prudent reformers in peril" In the free 
city on the banks of the Rhine, Lefévre met his pupil Farel, 
and in the midst of cordial greetings was reminded by him that 
the day of “renovation” which he had long since predicted and 
desired had really come.‘ But the contrast between the two 
men had become sharply drawn. ‘The fearless athlete, goon to 
measure his strength with no puny antagonists at Neufchitel, 
Lausanne, Geneva, and so many other places in French 





+“ Plusicnre peignenrs, cardeurs et autres gona do mémo trempe, non 
Tettréa.” 

* MS. Seminary of Meaux, February 6, 1521, Bulletin, x. 220. 

* Compare for the date, Herminjard, i, 878, 880, 401. Gérard Roussel was 
ordered by parliament to be seized wherever found, etiam in loco sacro, So, 
‘too, were Caroli and Prévont. Jaoques Lefivee wan cited to appear. Régis- 
trea du parlement, Oct. 8, 1525, Prouves des Libertes de I'fgl, gall., ii, 102, 
108, 

4 Farel to Pellioan, 1886, Herminjard, 1. 481, 
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Switzerland, whose course was to be a succession of rongh 
encounters, discovered that the master from whom he hag re- 
ceived the impulso that shaped his entire Jife, shrank from 
sundering the last link binding him to the Roman church. 
And Gérard Roussel was even more timid. The elegant 
preacher, with fair prospects of preferment, could not bring 
himeelf openly to espouse the quarrel of oppressed truth. A. 
mysticism investing his entire belief, and perverting his moral 
perveptions, led him to imagine that the heart might be kept 
pure in the midst of many external corruptions, and that the 
eulightened could worship the Almighty acceptably in spite of 
eperstitious observances, which, while countenaneing by ap- 
parent acquiescence, they rejected in their hearta. The excel- 
lence vf the reformation already inaugurated at Strasbourg 
made a deep and very favorable impression upon Roussel. Ile 
wrote to Bishop Brigonnet that the daily preaching of a pure 
doctrine, “without dross or leaven of the Pharisees,”’ the 
crowds of attentive hearers, the schools presided over by men as 
iNlustrious for piety as for lettors, and the careful provision for 
the poor, would delight his correspondent were he to see them, 
Tle did not dissenble his own great satisfaction that the mon- 
asteries lad been changed into educational establishments, the 
pictutes taken away from the churches, and every altar removed 
except one, on which the communion was celebrated, as nearly 
as possible, according to the plan of its institution.’ At the 
same time he renounced none of his excessive caution. Lis 
tal words were still those he had uttered when urged, 
Foo ‘st a twelvemonth earlier, by Farel, CEcolampadius, and 

Zwingle, to strike ont boldly and by an open dispute 
on religion compel the attention of the thoughtless world. “The 
flesh is weak! As my friends, Lefévro and others, urge, the 
convenient season has not yet come, the Gospel has not yet been 
scattered sufficiently far and wide. We must not assume the 
Lord’s prerogative for sending laborers into the harvest, but leave 


1 “Tea invigilent Verbo eoclesiaram ministri. ut, nulla pene hora diel, sum 
deeit pabulum et quidem ayacerum, ut nulla aubeit palea aut fermenti plarivatol 
commiseura.” 

? Honmel to Brigonnet, Strasbourg, Deo., 1525, Herminjard, i. 406, 407, 
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the work to Him whose it is, and who ean easily raise up a far 
richer harvest than that for whose safety we are solicitous!”* 
Such were the paltry evasions of cowardly souls, to excuse 
themselves for the neglect of admitted duty. We cannot wonder 
at the burning words of condemnation which this pusillanimity 
called forth from the pen of brave Pierre Toussain. “I have 
apoken to Lefévre and Roussel,” he wrote some months later, 
“but certainly Lefévre has not a particle of courage. May God 
confirm and strengthen him! Let them be as wise as they 
please, let them wait, procrastinate, and disemble; the Gospel 
will never be preached without the eroses/ When I eco these 
things, when I see the mind of the king, the mind of the 
duchess [Margaret of Angonléme] as favorable as possible to the 
advancement of the Gospel of Christ, and those who ought to 
forward this matter, according to the grace given them, ob- 
structing their design, I cannot refrain from tears. They say, 
indeed: ‘It is not yet time, the hour has not come!” And yet 
we have heré no day or hour. What would not you do had you 
the Emperor and Ferdinand favoring your attempts? En- 
trest God, therefore, in behalf of France, that she may at length 
be worthy of Ilis word.”* ~ : 
The remainder of the task imposed on the weak Bishop of 
Meanx and his new allies, the monks of St. Francis, proved a 
more difficult undertaking. The shepherds had been dispersed, 
but the flock refused to forsake the fold. From tho nonrishing 
food they had discovered in the Word of God, they could not 
be induced to return to the husks offered to them in meaning- 
less ceremonies, celcbrated in an unknown tongne by men of 
impure lives, ‘The Gospels in French remained more attractive 





' Rounsel to Parel, Meanx, Ang. 24, 1524, Herminjard, {, 27/—a document 
that throws a flood of light upon the motives of the conduct of both Roussel 
and Lefévre. A letter of the snme date to Ccolampadius is, in somo respects, 
even more instructive. Notice the pitiful weakness revealed in these aen- 
tences: ‘* Reclamabunt episcopi, reclamabunt doctores, reclamabunt achols, 
‘aseentiente populo, occurret Senatua (parliament). Quid faciet homuncin 
adversus tot loones?” Herminjard, i 278 A reference to the book of 
Daniel might hove enabled the Canon of Meaux to answer bia own question. 

* Pierre Toussain to Coolampadius, Malesherbee, July 26, 1538, Hermin- 
jard, L 447, 
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than the legendary, even after the bishop had abandoned the 
championship of the incipient reformation. Brigonnet’s own 
expressed wish was granted: if he had “changed his speech 
and teaching,” the common people, at least, had not changed 
with him. 
Among the first fruits of the Reformation in Meaux was a 
wool-earder, Jean Leclerc, into whose hands had fallen one of 
Lefévre's French Testaments. He was a man of 
Grurven strong convictions and invincible resolution, A bull, 
Gqoetme! issued by Clement the Seventh in connection with the 
approaching jubilee, had been posted on the doors of 
the cathedral (December, 1524). It offered indulgence, and en- 
joined prayers, fasting, and partaking of the Communion, in 
order to obtain from heaven the restoration of peace between 
princes of Christendom. Leclere secretly tore the bull down, 
substituting for it a placard in which the Roman pontiff figured 
as veritable Antichrist. Diligent search was at once instituted 
for the perpetrator of this offence, and for the author of the 
subsequent mutilation of the prayers to the Virgin hung up in 
various parts of the same edifice. A truculent order was also 
isened in the bishop's name, threatening all persons that might 
conceal their knowledge of the culprits with public excommu- 
nication, every Sunday and feast-day, “with ringing of bells and 
with candles lighted and then extinguished and thrown upon 
the earth, in token of eternal malediction.”' Leclore was dis- 
covered, and taken to Paris for trial, The barbarous sentence 
of parliament was, that he be whipped in Paris by the common 
nn nerine executioner on three successive days, then transferred 
susie to Meaux to receive the like punishment, and finally 
branded on the forehead with a red-hot iron, before being ban- 
ished forever from the kingdom.* 





' Mandament de Guillaume Brigonnet au clergé de eon dioodee, le 21 jan- 
vier, 1525, Herminjard, i, 320, eto. 

* It may seem surprising that Jean Leclers escaped the stake in punishment 
ot his temerity, But the reason is found in the circumstance that he was 
tried, not for heresy, but for irreverence. This appears from the Registres di 
parlement’ for March 20, 1524. The interesting discussions of that session, 
printed in the Bulletin de la Soo. de hist, dn prot. franyais, ili. (1854) 23, eto., 
establish the fact that the reformed doctrines wore already making formidable 
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The cruel prescription was followed out to the letter (March, 
1523). A superstitious multitnde flocked togother to sea and 
glost over the condign punishinent of » heretic, and gave no 
word of encouragement and support. But, as the iron was leav- 
ing on Leclere’s brow the ignominions imprint of the fewr-de- 
His," a single voice suddenly broke in upon the silence. It waa 
that of his aged mother, who, after an invohmtary ery of an- 
guish, quickly recovered herself and shouted, “Ilail Jesus 
Christ and his standard-bearers!”* Although many heard her 
words, so decp was the impression, that no attempt was nade to 
lay hands upon her.* 

From Meaux, Leclere, foreed to Jeave his home, retired first 
to Rosoy, and thence to Metz. Here, while supporting himself 
by working at his humble trade, he lost none of his missionary 
spirit. Not content with communicating a knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Refonnation to all with whom he conversed, 
his impatient zeal led him to a new and startling protest against 
the prevalent, and, in his view, idolatrous worship of images. 
Learning that on a certain day a solemn procession was to be 
made to a shrine situated a few miles ont of the city gates, he 
went to the spot under cover’of night, and hurled the sacred 
images from their places. On the morrow the horrified wor- 
shippers found the objects of their devotion prostrated and mu- 
tilated, and their rage knew no bounds. It was not long before 
the woul-carder was apprehended. His religious sentiments 
were no secret, and he had been seen returning from the scene 
of his nocturnal exploit. He promptly acknowledged his guilt, 








headway in Paris and the adjoining towns, A brother of Bishop Brigonnet 
‘took a prominent part in the debate, and gave a deplorable view of the preva- 
Jenca of impiety and heresy in the higher circles of society. : 

1 For a description of the punishment, see Bastard d'Estang, Lea parle- 
ments de France. 

2“ Vive Jésus Christ et ses enseignes |” 

* Histoire ecclésinstique dea églises réformées, attributed to Theodore 
Besa (Ed. of Lille, 1841), i. 4; Creepin, Actiones et Monimenta Martyrum 
(Geneva, 1560), fol. 46; Haag, La France protestante, art. Leclero; Daniel, 
x. 98, who finds no more suitable epithet for Leolero than “ce ecéiérat.” 

+ At this time a city of the Empire, and not conquered by France until the 
reign of Henry I. (1252). 
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and was rescued from the infuriated populace only to undergo a 
more terrible doom at the hands of the public executioner (July 
29, 1525), Tis right hand was cut off at the wrist, his arms, 
his nose, his breast were cruelly torn with pincers; but no ery 
of anguish escaped the lips of Leclerc. The sentence provided 
tistsvormea Still further that, before his body should be consigned 
alivent Metz. to the flames, his head be encircled with a red-hot 
band of iron. As the fervent metal slowly ate its way toward 
his very brain, the bystanders with amazement heard the dying 
man cally repeat the words of Holy Writ: “Their idols are 
silver and gold, the work of men’s hands.” IIc had not com- 
pleted the Psalmist’s terrific denunciation of the crime and folly 
of image-worship when his voice was stifled by the fire and 
amoke of the pyre into which his impaticnt tormentors had 
hastily thrown him. If not actoally the first martyr of the 
French Reformation, as has commonly been supposed, Jean 
Leclerc deserves, at least, to rank among the most constant and 
unswerving of its early apostles." 

‘The poor wool-carder of Meanx was eneceeded by more illus- 
trious victims. One was of the number of the teachers wha 
had been attracted to Bishop Brigonnet’s diocese by the pros 
pect of contributing to the progress of a purer doctrine. Jacques 
dacs —- Pauvan? was a studious youth who had come from 
Fura, Boulogne, in Picardy, to perfect his education in tho 
university, and had subsequently abandoned a career in which 
he bade fair to obtain distinction, in order to assist his admired 
teacher, Lefevre, at Meaux. He was an outspoken man, and 





! The story of Leclete’s fortunes is told both by Orespin, ubi supra, tol. 46, 
and by the Histoire ecclésinatique, 1 4; but, strange to say, both theso early 
‘authorities fall into the enme error: they place the Grst arrest of Leclerc in 
1523, and his death a year later. Almost all subsequent writers have iraplicitly 
followed their authority. ‘The Registres du patlement de Paris, already re- 
forred to, March 20, 1521, fix the former event, as having occurred only three 
days before—‘ depnis trois jours” (p. 27); while Francois Lamberts letter 
to the Senate of Besancon, dated Augusi 15, 1525, oxpressly states that Le~ 
clere was bumed Saturday, July 22, 1523, Herminjard, i 312. Jean Chatel- 
lain had been executed at Vic, in Lorraine, six months earlier (January 13, 
1625). Seo F. Lambert to the Elector of Saxony, Herminjard, i. 246. 

"Tn socordance with the uncertain orthography of the age, the name ia 
variously written— Peavan, Pauvant, Pavanne, or Pouvent. 
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disguised his opinions on no point of the provailing controversy. 
Ile asserted that purgatory had no existence, and that God had 
no vicar. He repudiated excessive reliance on the doctors of 
the church. Ile indignantly rejected the customary salutation 
to the Virgin Mary, “Hail Queen, Mother of mercy!” He 
denied the propriety of offering candles to the saints. He 
maintained that baptism was only a sign, that holy water was 
nothing, that papal bulls and indulgences were an imposture of 
the devil, and that the mass was not only of no avail for the 
remission of sins, but utterly unprofitable to the hearer, while 
the Word of God was all-sufficient.' 

Pauvan was put under arrest, and his theses, together with 
the defence of their contents which one Matthieu Saunier was 
ao bold as to write, were submitted to the Sorbonne. Its con- 
demnation was not lung withheld. “A work,” said the Paris 
theologians, “containing propositions extracted and compiled 
from the pernicious errors of the Waldenses, Wickliffites, Bohe- 
mians, and Lutherans, being impious, scandalous, schismatic, 
and wholly alien from the Cliristian doctrine, ought pnbliely to 
be consigned to the flames in the diocese of Meanx, whence it 
emanated. And Jacques Panvan and Matthien Saunier should, 
by all judicial means, be compelled to make a public recanta- 
tion.”* 

Even strong men have their moments of weakness. Pauvan 
was no exception to the rule. Besides the terrors of the stake, 
the persuasions of Martial Mazurier came in to shake hia con- 
stancy. This latter, a doctor of theology, had at one time been 
eo carried away with the desire of innovation as to hnrl down a 
statue of their patron saint standing at the door of the monas- 
tery of the Franciscans. He had now, as we have already acen, 
become the favorite instrument in effecting abjurations similar 








* Penvan's propositions, with the vindication hy Saunier (or Sauinier) are 
revapitulated in the oansure of the theological faculty, dated Deo. 9, 1625, 
and published tr eztenso among the documents appended to Gerdesins, 
Hint, Evang. Renov., iv, 86, ete. Professor Soldan (j. 107) and others are 
incorrect in placing the propositions and their condemnation by the Sorbonne 
subsequent to the abjuration, which in this very dooument the Sorbonne de- 
mands. 
* Ihid., iv. 47. 
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to his own. His suggestions prevailed over Panvan’s convie- 
tions? The young scholar consented to obey the Sorbonne’s 
demand, The faculty's judgment had been prononnced on the 
ninth of December, 1525; a fortnight later, on the morrow of 
Christmas day—a favorite time for striking displays of this 
kind—Panvan publicly retracted his “errors,” and made the 
neual “amende honorable,” clad only in a shirt, and holding a 
lighted taper in his hand? 

‘Té Panvan’s submission secured him any peace, it was a short- 
lived peace. Tortured by conscience, he soon betrayed his men- 
tal angnish by sighs and groans. Again. he was drawn from the 
prison, where he had been confined since his abjuration,® and 
subjected to new interrogatories. With the opportunity to vin- 
dicate his convictions, his courage and cheerfulness returned. 
As a relapsed heretic, no fate could be in store for him but 
ronvormg eth at the stake, and this he courageously met on 
gntieviace the Place de Greve, But the holocaust was inauspi- 

cious for those who with this victim hoped to anni- 
hilate the “new doctrines.” Before mounting the huge pyre 
heaped up to receive him, Pauvan was thonghtlessly permitted 
to speak; and so persuasive were his words that it was an 





2 “You err, Master Jacques,” Crespin tells us that Mazorier used to say, | 
“You err, Master Jacques; for you bare not looked into the depth of the sea, 
‘but merely upon tho surface of the waters and waves.” ‘ You err, Muater 
Jueques” vecame a proverbial expression in the mouths of the inhabitants of 
‘Meaux for a generation or more. Actioues ct Monimenta (Geneva, 1560), fol, 
02 versa. 

1 Tons nod, em an chemise, criant merey 4 Dien et & Is vierge Marie.” 
‘Journal d'un bourgeois, ubi infra, 

+ His sentence seems to have been seven years’ imprisonment in the priory 
of St, Martin des Champs, and it was the prior that denonnoed him to parlia- 
ment, Ibid., w6t infra. 

“Crespin, ubi supra, fol. 68; Hist eoolés, 1.4; Haag, France prot, #, v. 
On the 26th of August, 1526, it, as is likely, ha is tho “ jeune fil, escolier 
Rénéficié, non siant encore ses orires de prentrise, nommé maistre i 
natif de Théronanne, en Vicardie," whom the Journal d'un bourgeois de Paria 
refers to—page 201—ne having abjared on Christmas eve, 1525, and been 
burned ‘le mardi 28* aoust, 1624." At any rote, as M. Horminjard bas 
remarked, Beza and Crespin are certainly wrong in placing Panvan's recanta- 
tion and execution respectively a year too early (in 1524 and 1535, instead of 
1685 and 1526). ‘The date of the Sorbonne’a judgment is decisive on this 
Point 
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enemy’s exclamation that “it had been better to have cost the 
church a million of gold, than that Pauvan had been suffered te 
speak to the people.” * 

Scarcely more encouraging to the advorates of perseention 
was the scene in the area in front of Notre-Dame de Paris, 
when, at the sound of the great cathedral bell, an immense 
thetme crowd was gathered to witness the exeention of an 
elim obscure person, known to us only as “the hermit of 
Livry "—a hamlet on the road to Meaux. With such nnshaken 
fortitude did he encounter the flames, that the astonished spec- 
tators were confidently assured by their spiritual advisers that 
he was one of the damned who was being led to the fires of 
hell.* 

‘Where less rigor was deemed necessary, the penalty for hav- 
ing embraced the reformed tenets was reduced to imprisonment 
for a term of years, often with bread and water for the only 
food and drink. The place of confinement was sometimes a 
nop na. MOnaatory, at other times the “prisone of Monseig- 
cute’ nour the Bishop of Meauz.”* Thns Brigonnet en- 

joyed the rare and exquisite privilege of acting as 
jailer of unfortunstes instructed by himself in the 
doctrines for the profession of which they now suffered! Mean- 
time their companions having escaped detection, although de- 
prived of the advantage of public worship, continued for years 
to assemble for mutnal encouragement and edification, as they 
had oppurtunity, in private houses, in retired valleys or caverns, 
or in thickets and woods, Their minister was that person of 








‘Our authority for the remark of the Parisian doctor, Picrre Cornu, ia 
Farel, in a MS. note to a hitherto inedited letter of Panvan, and in hia speech 
at the discnssion at Lausanne. Herminjard, i. 203, 204. Farel's application 
was not without pungency: ‘Votre foi est-elle ai bien fondée qu'un jeune 
fils, qui encore n’avoit point de barbe, vous ait fnit tant de dommage, sans 
avoir tant étndié ne veu, sane avoir aucun degré, et vous ctiex tant?” The 
admirer of heroio fortitude will scarcely subscribe to the words of the Jesuit 
Daniel. Hist. de Franoe, x. 24: ‘On ne donne place dans Vhistoire @ ces 
méprisablee noma, que pour ne Inisser ignorer In premidre origine de la funeste 
contagion,” eta, 

} Histoire eocléa., 1. 4. 

* Journal d’an bourgeois de Paris sons le régne de Frangois I*', April 14, 
1596, p. 284. 
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their own number who was seen to be the best versed in the 
Holy Scriptures. After he had discharged his functions in the 
humble service, by a simple address of instruction or exhortae 
tion, the entire company with one voice eupplicated the Al- 
mighty for His blessing, and returned to their homes with 
fervent hopes for the speedy conversion of France to the Gos- 
pel! Thns matters stood for about a core of years, until a 
fresh attempt was made to constitute a reformed church at 
Meaux, the signal, as will appear in the sequel, for a fresh 
storm of persecution. 

‘A few words here seem necessary respecting the subseqnent 
fortunes of the venerable teacher whose name at this point 
testa fades from the history of the French Reformation. 
suche The action of parliament (August 28, 1525), in con- 
= demning, at the instigation of the syndic of the theo- 
logical faculty, nine propositions extracted from his commentary 
on the Gospels, and in forbidding the circulation of his transla- 
tion of the Holy Seriptures, had given Lefévre d’Etaples due 
warning of danger. We have already seen that a few weeks 
later (October, 1525) he had taken refuge in Strasbourg under 
the pseudonym of Antonins Peregrinus. But the incognito of 
so distingnished a etranger could not be long maintained, and 
before many days the very boys in the streets knew him by his 
true name." Meantime the Sorbonne, in his absence, proceeded 
to censure a large number of propositions drawn from another 
of Lefévre’s works. Shortly after a letter was received from 
Francis the First, written in his captivity at Madrid, and en- 
joining the court to suspend ite vexatious persecution of a man 
“of sich great and good renown, and of so holy a life,” until 
the king’s return. The refractory judges, however, neglected 
to obey the order, and continued the proceedings instituted 
against Lefévre.* 





‘ Crespin, Actiones et monimenta, fol. 118. 

? Haag, La France protestante, art. Lefdvre; Schmidt, Wilhelm Farel. 
Bayle (Dict. s. v, Favre) maintains, on the authority of Melchior Adam's Life 
of Capito, that Lefévre and Ronasel were sent by Margaret of Angoulemo ona 
secret mission to Strasbourg. Erasmus, ina letter of March, 1526, and lan 
(lib. y. ad fin.) kmow nothing of this, and apeak of the trip as merely a flight. 

* Haag, ubi supra, vi. 607, note. 
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When, however, Francis succeeded in regaining his liberty, @ 
year later, he not only recalled Lefévre and his companion, Rone- 
sel, from exile, but conferred upon the former the honorable ap- 
‘pointment of tntor to his two danghters and hia third and favor- 
ite son, subsequently known as Charles, Duke of Orleans." This 
post, while it enabled: him to continue the prosecntion of his 
biblical studies, also gave him the opportunity of instilling into 
the minds of his pupils some views favorable to the Reforma- 
tion.’ A little later Margaret of Angouléme secnred for Lefévre 
the position of librarian of the royal collection of books at 
Blois; but, as even here he was subjected to much annoyance 

_ from his enemies, Margaret, now Qneon of Navarre, sought 
and obtained from her brother permission to take the old 
scholar with her to Nérac, in Gascony.’ Here, in the ordinary 
residence of his patron, and treated by the King of Navarre 
with marked consideration, Lefévre d’Etaples was at Inst safe 
from molestation. The papal party did not, indeed, despair of 
gaining him over. The Nuncio Aleander, in a singular letter 

‘omaina orMed not long sinco from the Vatican records, 
tiemisco expressed himself strongly in favor of putting forth 
“the effort. Lefévre’s “few errors” had at first ap- 
peared to be of great moment, because published at a time when 
to correct or change the most insignifieant syllable, or a faulty 
rendering, in the ancient translations of the Holy Scriptures ap- 
proved by the church, was an unheard-of innovation. But, now 
that more important questions had come up to arrest attention, 








1 Hang, La France protestante, art, Lefdvre; Gaillard, Hist, de Frangois 
premier, vi. 411, The boy, at this time Duke of Angouléme, did not assume 
the name of Charles until after his eldest brother's death. The Swisa cantons, 
ooting on his sponsors, had given him the somewhat uncommon Christian 
name Adednego (Abdénago)! Herminjard, ii 17, 195. 

* The Duke of Orleans may have had sincere predilections for Protestant- 
iam. At least, it ia barely possible that the very remarkable instructions 
given to his aceretary, Antoine Mallet, when on the &h of September, 1343, 
Charles sent him to the Elector of Saxony and the Landgravo of Tlesse, were 
something besides mete diplomatic intrigue to secure for his father's projecta 
the support of these Protestant princes. See, however, a fuller discussion of 
this incident farther on, Chapter VI. 

‘Margaret to Anne do Montmorency, Génin, Lettres de Marguorite d’Au- 
gonléme, { 279, and Herminjard, ti, 250. 
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the mere matter of retranslation, without introducing unsound 
doctrine, seemed to be a thing of little or no consequence.’ Let 
Lefevre but leave the heretical company which he kept, and let 
him make the least bit of « retraction respecting some few pas- 
sages in his works, and the whole affair would at once be ar- 
ranged.* 

The reconciliation of Lefévre with the church did not take 
place. The “bit of a retraction” was never written. But 
none the less are Lefévre’s last days reported to have been dis- 
turbed by harassing thoughts. The noble old man, who had 
consecrated to the translation of the Bible and to exegetical 
comment upon its books the energy of many years, and who 
had suffered no little obloquy in consequence, conld not forgive 
himself that he had not come forward more manfully in de- 
fence of the truth. One day, not long before his death, it is 
said, while seated at the table of the King and Queen of Na- 
varre, he was observed to be overcome with emotion. When 
‘Margaret expressed her surprise at the gloomy deportment of 
one whose society she had sought for her own diversion, Lefevre 
mournfully exclaimed, “ How can I contribute to the pleasure 
of others, who am myself the greatest sinner upon earth?” Tn 
reply to the questions called forth by so unexpected a confes- 
tetme, 810, Lefévre, while admitting that throughout his 
Henulest. long life his morals had been exemplary, and that he 
‘sng was conscious of no flagrant crime against society, 
proceeded, in words frequently interrnpted by soba, to explain 
his deep penitence: “ How shall I, who have taught others the 
purity of the Gospel, be able to stand at God’s tribunal ? 
‘Thousands have suffered and died for the defence of the truth 
in which J instructed them; and I, unfaithful shepherd that I 
am, after attaining so advanced an age, when I ought to love 





' Come an cavalo ch’ ha un apostema stringendoli il naso non sente il 
ceanterio.” Zi 

"Una retrattationcella” The letter of the Nuneio to Sanga, secretary of 
Clement VIL, Brussels, December 30, 1531, appeared in H. Laemner. Monn 
menta Vaticana (ex Tabulariis Sancta Sedis Apostolice Secretis), Friburgi 
Brlsgovim, 1461. I have called attention to ita importance in the Bulletin do 
Ja Société do Phiat. du prot. frang., xiv, (1965), 845. M. Herminjard baa 
given a French translation, ii. 386. 
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nothing less than I do life—nay, rather, when I onght to desire 
death--I have basely avoided the martyr’s crown, and have 
betrayed the cause of my God!” It was with difficulty that 
the qneen and others who were present succeeded in allaying 
the aged scholar’s grief." 

The “anguish of spirit and terror of God’s judgment ex- 
perienced by so pious an old man as Lefevre,” because he had 
concealed the trnth which he ought openly to have espoused, 
supplied an instructive warning for his even more timid dis- 
ciples. Farel, who never lacked courage, was not slow to avail 
himself of it. Taking advantage of the freedom of an old aseo- 
ciate, he addressed a letter containing an account of Lefévre’s 
death, with some serious adinonitiona, to Michel d'Arande, who 
never venturing to separate from a church whose corruptions he 
acknowledged, ‘had renched tho position of Bishop of Saint Paul- 
Trois-Chateaux, in Dauphiny. The letter has perished, but the 
reply in which the prelate’s dejection and internal coniticts but 
too plainly appear, has seen the light after a burial of three 


! ‘This incident has been rejected as apocryphal by Bayle, and, after him, by 
Tabsraud (in the Biographie universelle), aa well ns more recently by Hang 
(Prance protestante). It haa rested until now on the unsupported tostimony 
ot Habert Thomas, secretary of the Elector Palatino, Frederick II., whom he 
accompanied on a visit to Charles V, in Spain. On his roturn the Elector 
fell sick at Paris, where he received frequent visite from the King and Queen 
of Navarre. It was on one of these occasions that Margaret related to him 
this story, in the hearing of the s-eretary. (It ia reproduced in Jurien, His- 
toite du Caivinisine, ete., Rotterdam, 1683, pt.i, 70.) Bayle objected that 
‘it was incredible that the reformers should have failed to allude to #0 atriking 
and suggestive an occurrence, The objection has been acatlered to the winds, 
With singular good fortune, M. Jules Bonnet hms discovered among the hid- 
den treasures of the Geneva Library an original memornndum in Farel’s own 
handwriting, prefixed to letter he had received from Michel d'Arande, fully 
confirming the discredited statements, ‘Jacobus Faber Stayniensis noster 
Iaborans morbo quo decessic, per aliquot dies ita perterritus fuit judicio Dei, 
ut actin de se vociferaret, dicens se sternunt periisse, quod veritatem Del 
non aberte professus fucrit, idque dies noctesque vociferando querebatur. Et 
cum a Gerardo Rufo admoneretur ut bono esset animo, Christo quoque fideret, 
in respondit; ‘Nos damnati sumus, veritatem celavimus quam profiteri et 
testari debebumus,’ Horrendum erat tam pium senem ita angi animo et tanto 
horrore judicii Dei conouti ; licet tandem liberataa bene sperare oceperit 80 
perrexerit de Christo.” Bulletin de Ia Soc. de Phist du prot. fr., eto, xi 
213; Herminjard, iii, 40). 
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centuries. Admitting the guilt of his course, the bishop begs 
the intrepid reformer to pray for him continually, and mean- 
while not to withhold his friendly exhortations, that at length 
the writer may be able to extricate himself from the deep mire 
in which he finds no firm foundation to stand upon.' 

Such was the unhappy state of mind to which many good, 
but irresolute men were reduced, who, in view of the persecu- 
tion certam to follow an open avowal of their reformatory sen- 
timents, endeavored to persuade themselves that it was permia- 
sible to conceal them under a thin veil of external conformity to 
the rites of the Roman church. 

Gérard Roussel, the most distinguished representative of this 
class of mystivs, was appuinted by the Queen of Navarre to be 
prunwot Het Preacher and confessor, and promoted successively 
Geran to be Abbot of Clairac and Bishop of Oldron. Yet 

‘ he remained, tv his death, a sincere friend of the 
Reformation. Qccasionally, at least, he preached its doctrines 
with tolerable distinctness; as, for instance, in the Lenten dis- 
courses delivered by him, in conjunction with Courault and 
Bertault, before the French court in the Louvre (1582), In his 
writings le was atill more outspoken. Some of them might 
have been written not only by a reforiner, but by a disciple of 
Calvin, so sharply drawn were the doctrinal expositions.’ Mean- 
while, in his own diocese he set furth the example of a faithful 
pastor, Even so bitter an enemy of Protestantism as Florimoud 














1 Qao tandem ex hoe profundo limo, in quo non est substantia, erip! 
queamn.” Michel d’Arande to Farel (1586 or 1537), Bulletin de la Soo. de 
Yhist. du prot. frang., uéi supra; Herminjard, iii, 399, oto 

* Speaking of Roussel’s as yot incdited MS., * Familidre exposition du 
rymbole et de Vornison dominieale,” Professor C. Schmidt, than whom no 
one has better studied the myaticiam of the sixteenth century, remarks that 
the basta of the work Ia the doctrine of justification by faith, the sole au- 
thority invoked is that of the Scriptures, the only head of the churoh ix Jesus 
Christ, the perfect church ia the invisible church, the visible chnech is recog- 
nized by the preaching of the Gospel in its purity, and by the administration 
of the two sacraments as originally instituted, He adds that the doctrines of 
the Lord's Supper and of predestination are expounded in a thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic manner. See Professor 8.’a excellent monogranh, ‘La mysticisme 
quiétiste em France au début de la réformation sous Francois premier,” reud 
before the Soc. de hist du prot, fr., Bulletin, vi. 449, ato. 

Vol L—7 
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de Remond, contrasting Roussel’s piety with the worldliness of 
the sporting French bishops of the period, is forced to admit 
that his pack of hounds was the crowd of poor men and women 
whom he daily fed, his horses and attendants a host of children 
whom he caused to be instructed in letters.’ 

And yet, Gérard Roussel’s half measures, while failing to 
conciliate the adherents of the Roman church, alienated from 
him the sympathies of the reformers; for they saw in his con- 
duct 4 weakness little short of entire apostasy. More modem 
Roman Catholic writers, for similar reasons, deny that Roussel 
was over at heart a friend of the Reformation.” Not so, how- 

- ever, thought the fanatics of his own time. While the Bishop 
of Oléron was one day declaiming, in a church of his dio- 
cese, against the excessive multiplication of feasts, the pulpit 
in which he stood was suddenly overturned, and the preacher 
hurled with violence to the ground. The catastrophe was the 
premeditated act of @ religious zealot, who had brought with 
him into the sacred place an axe concealed under his cloak. 
The fall proved fatal to Gérard Roussel, who is said to have ex- 
pressed on his death-bed similar regrets to those which had dis- 
turbed the last hours of Lefévre d’Etaples. As for the murderer, 
although arrested and tried by the Parliament of Bordeaux, he 
was in the end acquitted, on the ground that he had performed 
a meritorious act, or, at most, committed a venial offence, in 
ridding the world of so dangerous a heretic as the Bishop of 
Oléron.* 


* Historla de orta, progresea et raina beroseon bujns wecull (Col, 1614), 
lib, vii 0. 8 p. 392. 

* H.g., Tabaraud, Biographie univ, art. Ronseel. 

* Haag. France protestante, art. Gérard Roussel; Gaillard, Hist, de Fran- 
ois premier, vi, 418; Flor. de Remond, uéi supra. 
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CHAPTER IL 


FRANCIS | AND MARGARET OF ANGOULRMR—BARLY REFORM- 
ATORY MOVEMENTS AND STRUGGLES. 


Francis tH Freer and his sister, Margaret of Angouléme, 
were destined to exercise so important an influence in shaping 
passat, the history of the French Reformation during the 
and Rosier. Get half of the sixteenth centnry, that a glance at 
their personal history and character seems indispensable. Francis 
was in his twenty-first year when, by the extinction af the elder 
line of the house of Orleans, the crown came to him as the 
nearest heir of Louis the Twelfth.’ Ie was tall, but well pro- 
portioned, of a fair complexion, with a body capable of enduring 
without difficnlty great exposure and fatigue. In an extant 
portrait, taken five yeara later, he is delineated with long hair 
and scanty beard. ‘The drooping lids give to his eyes a languid 
expression, while the length of his nose, which earned him the 
sobriquet of “Je roi an long nez,” redeems his physiognomy 
from any approach to heaviness.’ On the other hand, the 
thepatatt Venetian Marino Cavalli, writing shortly before the 
ofthe ki loge of his reign, eulogizes the personal appearance 
of Francis, at that time more than fifty years old. His mien 
was co right royal, we are assnred, that even a foreigner, never 
having seen him before, would single him ont from any company 
and instinctively exclaim, “This is the king!” No ruler of the 
day surpassed him in gravity and nobility of bearing. Well 
did he deserve to succeed that long line of monarchs upon each 
of whom the sacred oil, applied at his coronation in the cathe- 





1 He was horn at Cognao, Sept. 12, 1494. 
* See the fac-simile in the magnificent work of Mf. Niel, Portraite des per- 
sounsgea francais les plus illastres du 16me sidcle, Paris, 1848, 2 vols, fol. 
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dral of Rheims, had conferred the marvellons property of heal- 
ing the king’s-evil by a simple touch.' 

‘At his accession, the lively imagination of Francis, fed upon 
the romances of chivalry that constituted his favorite yeading, 
Hisourscer called up the picture of a brilliant future, wherein 
stu” gallant decds in arms should place him among the 
most renowned knights of Christendom. The ideal character 
he proposed for himself involving a certain regard for his word, 
Francis's mind revolted from imitating the plebeian duplicity of 
his wily predecessor, Lonis the Eleventh—a king who enjoyed 
the undesirable reputation of never having made # promise 
which he intonded in good faith to keep. The memory of the 
disingenuons manner in which Louis, by winking at the opposi- 
tion of the Parliament of ‘Paris, had suffered the revocation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction to fail, in spite of his own solemn en- 
gagenents to carry it into exeention, was, undoubtedly, one of 
the leading motives inducing the young prince, at the very be- 
ginning of his reign, to adopt the arbitrary measures already 
spoken of in a preceding chapter, respecting the papal concordat. 
Not for half his kingdom, he repeatedly deviared, would he 
break the plodge he had given his Holiness. It is not difficult, 
however, to reconcile the pertinacity of Francis, on this occasion, 
with the freqnent and well anthenticated instances of bad faith 
in his dealings with other monarchs. 











‘the eaves description of Francis'a curative power is interesting, ‘Ha 
‘ana proprieti, 0 vero dono da Dis, come han tutti li rd di Francia, di far 
wuasie 1 amlatt 4 serofula.  .”- KE questo lo fe in giorno eolenne, 
come Pasqua, Natale ¢ Nostra Donna Si confessa e communica; 

tocea li anudlati in exoce ak volta, dicsnda: HB toon Ho @garban 
Cavalli thinks there ean be no doubt of the reality of the cures effected; 
otherwise, why should continually increasing numbers of sick folk oome 
from the mosb distant countries, if they received no benefit? Relarioni 
Veneto iAlbiri), eer. i. i. 237. It must not be imagined. however, that the 
kings of France engrossed all virtue of this kind. The monarchs of England 
‘were wont to hallow on Good Friday certain ringa which thenceforth guar- 
‘anteed the wearer against epilepsy. Theea cramp-rings, as they were oalled, 
‘were no less in demand abroad than at home, Sir John Mason wrote from 
Brumele, April 25, 1556, that many persons had expressed the desire to obtain 
them, and begged Sir W. Petrie to interest himself in procuring him some of 
Nhia your's blessing by Queen Mary. MS8, Btate Paper Office. 
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If his literary abilities were slender and his scquirements 
meagre, this king had at least the faculty of appreciating excel- 
lenee in others. The scholars and wits whom, as we have seen, 
he suceceded in gathering about him, repaid his munificence 
with lavish praise, couched in all manner of verse, and in every 
language employed in the civilized world. Even later historians 
have not hesitated to rate him much higher than his very mod- 
erate abilities would seem to warrant.' The portrait drawn by 
the biographer of his imperial rival is, perhaps, full as advan- 
tageous asa regard for trnth will permit us to accept. “Fran- 
cia,” says Robertson, “notwithstanding the many errors con- 
spicuons in his foreign policy and domestic administration, was- 
nevertheless humane, beneficent, generous. Ile possessed dig- 
nity withont pride, affability free from meanness, and courtesy 
exempt from deceit. All who had access to him, and no man 
of merit was ever denied that privilege, respected and loved him. 
Captivated with his personal qualities, his subjects forgot his de- 
fects as a monarch, and, admiring him as the most accomplished 
and amiable gentleman in his dominions, they hardly murmured 
at acts of maladministration, which, in a prince of less engaging. 
dispositions, would have seemed unpardonable.”* 

Two monarchs could scarcely be more dissimilar than were 
Francis and the Emperor Charles. “So great is the difference. 
Contract be. between these two princes,” says the Venetian Giu 
iwen #0 tiniano, “ that, as her most serene majesty the Queen, 
Chari. of Navarre, the king’s sister, remarked to me when 
talking on the subject, one of the two must needs be created 
anew by God after tho pattern of the other, before they eould 
agree. For, whilst the most Christian king is reluctant to 
assume the burden of great thonghts or undertakings, and de- 
votes himself much to the chase or to his own pleasures, the 
emperor never thinks of anything but business and aggrandize- 


‘The small size of the brain and the depression of the forehead indicated 
in all the different contemporary portraits of Francis have been noticed by 
M. Niel (Portraits, i. 10), who dryly adds that in view of them he might have 
heen inclined to withhold the evlogies he bas inserted in his notice of the 
monarch, ‘' had be not recollected in time that the laws of phrenology are not 
infallible.” 

+ Roberteon, Charles V., iil, 396. 
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ment; and, whereas the most Christian king ia simple, open, 
and very liberal, and quite sufficiently inclined to dofor to the 
judgment and counsel of others, the emperor is reserved, parsi- 
monions, and obstinate in his opinions, governing by himself, 
rather than through any one else.” * 

This diversity of temperament and disposition had ample 
svope for manifestation during the protracted wars waged by 
the two monarchs with each other. Fit representative of the 
race to which he belonged, Francis was bold, adventurous, and 
almost resistless in the impetuosity of a first assauit. But he 
soon tired of his undertakings, and relinquished to the cooler 
and more caleulating Charles the solid fruits of vietory.* 

OF the possession of deep religions convictions I do not know 
that Francis has left any satisfactory evidence. That ho was 
Preneténre. HOt strongly attached to the Roman church, that he 
imeon thoroughly despised the ignoraut monks, whose disso- 
wae’ Jute lives he well knew, that he lad no extraordinary 
esteem for the Pope, all this is clear enough from many inci- 
dents of his life. It would even appear that, at one or two 
points, he might have been pleased to witness such a reforma- 
tion of the church as could be effected without disturbing the 
existing order. To this he was the more inclined, that he found 
almost all the men distinguished for their learning arrayed on 
the sido of the “new doctrines,” as they were styled, while the 
pretorian legion of the papacy was headed by the opponents of 
letters, 

It will be found, however, that several circumstances tended 
to countéract or reverse the king’s favorable prepossessions. 
srot Nt least influential was a pernicious sentiment stu- 
“sis. ously instilled in his mind by those whose material 
interests were all on the side of the maintenance of the ex 




















' Relazione di Francia (1538), 
Giustiniano wrote at a period when the youthful ardor of Francis had some- 
what cooled down. 

* The French king's proverbial ill-suocess gave rise to the taunt that his was 
‘*an esser savio in bocea ¢ non in mente,” but Marino Cavalli ia charitably 
inclined to ascribe his misfortune rather to the lack of the right men to exe- 
cute his designs, than to any fault of bis own. Hel. des Amb, Vén., Tom- 
maseo, i, 282, 
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system—that a chanye of religion necessarily involves a change 
of youernnent. We shall hear much during the century of this 
lying political axiom. When Francis, in his irritation at the 
Pope, suggested, on one occasion, to the Nuncio, that he might be 
compelied to follow tho example Henry the Eighth, of England, 
had set him, and permit the spread of the Lutheran” religion 
in France, the astute prelate replied: “Sire, to speak with all 
frankness, you would be the first to repent your rash step. Your 
loss would be greater than the Pope's; for @ new reliyion estal- 
lished in the midst of & people involuea nothing short of @ 
change of prince”* “And the same author that records this 
incident tells us that Francis hated the Lutheran “ heresy,” and 
used to say that this, like every other new sect, tended more to 
the destruction of kingdoms than to the edification of souls.* 
Nor must it be overlooked that Francis doubtless felt strongly 
confirmed in his persuasion, by the rash and disorderly acts of 
some restless and inconsiderate spirits such as are wont eagerly 
to embrace any new belief. Not the peasants’ insurrections in 
Germany alone, but as well the excesses of the iconoclasts, and 
the imprudence of the authora of the famous placards of 1534, 
although their acts were distinctly repudiated by the vast ma- 
jority of the French reformers, inflicted irretrievable damage, 
by furnishing plausible arguments to those who accused the 
Protestants of being anthors or abettors of riot and confusion. 
A second reason of the early estrangement of Francis from 
the “new doctrines” has more frequently been overlooked. 
ntwwon ‘The rigid code of morals which the reformers estab- 
soon lished, and which John Calvin attempted to make in 
Geneva the law of the state, repelled a prince who, thongh twieo 
married and both times to women devoted to his interests and 
faithful to their vows, trested his lawful wives with open neg- 
lect, and preferred to consort with perfidious mistresses, who 














«ire, vous en seriez marri le promier, ot vous en prendroit tris mal, ot 7 
perdrlez plus que le pape; ear une nonvelle religion, mise parmi on peuple, 
ne demande apris que changement du prince.” Brantome, M. l'Admiral de 
Chastillan, (Buvren, ix. 202. 

* Brantémo, Femmes illustres: Marguerite, reine de Navarre, Also Hora: 
mes ill.: Frangois premier (Buvros, vii. 256, 257). 
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sold to the enemy for money his confidential disclosures—a 
prince who, not satisfied with introdneing excesses until then 
unheard of among his nobles, was not ashamed to bestow the 
royal bounty upon the professed head of the degraded women 
whom he allowed to secompany the court from place to place.' 
Tf to these two motives we add a third—the desire of the 
king to avail himeelf of the important influence of the Roman 
Hisanity pontiff upon the politics of Europe—we shall be at 
funoret” no loss to account for the singular fact that the 
melee brother of Margaret of Angouléme, in spite of his 
sister's entreaties and the promptings of his own better feelings 
—at times in defiance of his own manifest advantage—became 
during the later part of his reign the first of that long line of 
persecutors of whan the Huguenots were the unhappy victims. 
‘Margarct was two years older than her brother. Born April 
11, 1492, in the city of Angouléme, she enjoyed, in common 
with Francis, all the opportunities of liberal culture afforded by 
ua EF exalted station. These opportunities her keener 
Speen intellect enabled her to improve far better than the 
future king. While Francis was indulging his pas- 
sion for the chase, in company with Robert de la Marck, “the 
Boar of the Ardennes,” Margaret was patiently applying hereelf 
to study. It is not always easy to determine how much is to 
be ect down as truth, and how much belongs to the category of 
fiction, in the current stories of the scholarly attainments of 
prineely personages. But there is good reason in the present 
case to belicve that, unlike most of the ladies of her age that 
were reputed prodigies of leaming, Margaret of Angouléme did 
not confine herself to the modern languages, but became pro- 





‘The Bulletin de ta Soc. de Uhist. dn prot. frang., v. 380, 381, publishes 
“from a MS, in the library of the Louvre, an order from Francis I., counter. 
signed by Bayard, directing his trenanrer to pay to “Cecille de Viefville, 
dame den filics le joye auionns nostre court,” the sum of forty-five livres tour- 
nois, This gift into be shared with ‘les autres femmes de +n roceation,” as 
she and they shall see fit, and to be received as ** a New-Year's present for 
the first of January past, such as it has been customary from all time to 
make." The last clause may havo beon inserted for the purpose of palliating 
the disgraceful urage. This precious document {s followed by Cecile’s receipt 
dated, like the order, Hesdin, February 18, 1539 (1540 New Style). 
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fieiont in Latin, besides acquiring some notion of Greek and 
Hebrew. By extensive reading, and thfongh intercoureo with 
the best living masters of the French lailgnage, she made her- 
self a graceful writer. She was, moreover, a poet of noanean 
pretensions, as her verses, often comparing favorably with those 
of Clément Marot, abundantly testify. It was, however, to the 
higher walks of philosophical and religious thought that Mar- 
garet felt most strongly drawn. Could implicit credit be given 
to the partial praises of her professed eulogist, Charles do 
Sainte-Marthe, who owed his escape from the stake to her 
powerful intercession, we might affirm that the contemplation 
vf the sublime truths of Revelation early influenced her. entire 

- character, and that “ the Spirit of God began then to manifest 
His presence in her eyes, her expression, her walk, her con- 
versation—in a word, in all her actions.” * 

But, whatever may have been the precocious virtues of Mar- 
garet at the age of fifteen, it is certain that when, by her 
brother’s elevation to the throne, she was introduced to tho 
foremost place at court, it was her remarkable qualities of heart, 
qnite as much as her recognized mental abilities, that called 
forth universal admiration. Her personal appearance, it is 
Her persona true, was a favorite subject for the encomiun of 
sramec- poots; but her portraits fail to justify their pane- 
gyrics, and convey no impression of beauty. The features are 
large, the nose as vonspicuonsly long as her brother's; yet the 
aweetness of expression, upon which Marot is careful chiefly to 
dwell in one of tis elegant poetical epistles, is not less notico- 
able.* 








1 Ch. de Sainte-Marthe, Oralson fundbre, 1550, apud Génin, i 8. 
* Une dowlceur assiae en belle face, 
Qui la bererlté cen phan belles effuce 3 
D'an regard chaste od n'hahite nul vice ; 


‘Tous ces boaalx dons et mille davantaige 
Bont en ung corpa né de hault parentaige, 
Et de grandeur tant drolote et bien formée, 
Que faicte semble expréa pour eatre aymée 
Dhommes et diewx 
—Aned. Epistle of Marot to Margaret, prefixed to Ginin, Notice, xiii, xiv. One 
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In the conduct of public affairs Margaret took no insignificant 
part. Francis was accustomed so uniformly to entrust his 
Hee potticat Mtother and sister with important state secrets, that te 
fnauenes the powerful council thus firmly united by filial and 
fraternal ties the term “ Trinity” was applied, not only by the 
courticrs, but by the royal family itself" Foreign diplomatists 
extalled Margaret's intelligent statesmanship, and asserted that 
she was consulted on every occasion.” It is a substantial claim 
of Margaret to the respect of posterity, that the influence thus 
enjoyed was, apparently, never prostituted to the adrancement 
of selfish ends, but constantly exerted in the interest of learn- 
ing, humanity, and religions liberty. 

‘Margaret was first married, in 1509, to the Duke of Alengon, . 
a prince whose cowardice on the battle-tield of Pavia (1529), 
where he commanded the French left wing, is said to have 
Leon the principal cause of the defeat and capture of his royal 
brother-in-law, He imade good his own escape, only to die, 
at Lyons, of disease induced hy exposure and aggravated by 
bitter mortification, The next two years were spent by Mar 
garet in unremitting efforts to secure her brother's release. 
‘With this object in view she obtained from the emperor a safe- 
conduct enabling her to visit and console Francis in his im- 
prisonient at Madrid, and endeavor to settle with his captor 
the terms of his ransom, But, while admiring her eisterly de- 
votion, Charles showed little disposition to yield to her solicita- 
tions. In fact, he even issued an order to seize her person the 
anoment the term of ler safe-condnuet should expire—a peril 
avoided by the duchess only by foreed marches, As it was, se 
crossed the frontier, it is said, a single hour before the critical 
time. The motive of this signal breach of imperial courtesy 























of the two erayona of Margaret by contemporary artiste, reproduced by 
Niel, Portraita dex personnayes illustres, ete., tome ii, was taken in enrly 
life ; the other representa her aa wearing the sombre dress she preferred in 
her last years. 

' Vie politique de Marg. d' Angoukime, by Leroux de Lincy, prefixed to the 
Heptamézon (Ed. of the Soo. des bibliophiles), i. p. Ixiv. 

© Ln ecronissima rogina di Navarra . . . ¢donua di molto valore, © 
apirita grande, © cho intervionne in tutti { consigl.” Relaz. di Francesoa 
Giustiuiane, 122", ALU, 1. 202, 
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was, doubtless, the well-founded belicf that Margaret was bear 
ing home to France a royal abdication in favor of the Daphin# 

Early in 1527, Margaret was qarried with great pomp te 
Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre.’ The match would seem to 
snare ave been prompted by love and adimiration on her 
mize, side; for the groom had performed a romantic e: 
Newnes ploit in effecting his escape from prison after his 
capture at Pavia.” In epite of the great disparity between the 
ayes of Margaret and her husband,' the union was congenial, 
and added greatly to.the power and resonrces of the latter.. The 
duchies of Aleugon and Berry more than equalled in extent the 
avtnal domain of the King of Navarre; for, from the time whet 
Ferdinand the Catholic (in July, 1512) wrested from Inave 
Catharine of Foix and her inefliciunt disband John’ all their 
possessions on the southern slope of the Pyrenecs,* the authority 









‘The document contained a proviso that, should Francis be liberated, the 
Danphin waa to restore to him the sovereignty for the term of his uatural 
life, It was dated Hadody November, 1525. Isambert, Recueil des: anoiennes 
lois, ete, xii. 237-244. 

1*\Le meroredy Peace, jour de janvier, an dict an, ils furent espouses 
an dict lieu de Sixt Germain (en Laye). Aprie turent faictes foustes ef 
tournots et gros triomphes par espace de buict joura ou environ.” Journal 
d'an bourgeois, 302. Olhogaray states the date differently, viz, January 
2th j bi infra, 488. 4 

* Roe Ollngamy, Histoirado Foix, Réarn, et Navarce (Pati, 1008), 487 

4 He was hora April, 1508, and was consequently eleven years younger than 
Margaret. iy 

* Catharine's bitter reproach addressed to her husbund hns become famous : 
“Had I been king, and yon queen, we had been reigning in Navarro at thie 
moment.” Prescott, Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, iii 3, Olhagaray gives 
another of hor speeches: ““O Roy vous domeurés Jean d’Albret, ot ne pensés 
plus au Royaume de Navarre que vous avez perdu par vostre nonchelanoa,”* 
Ube supra, 453. 

* ‘The Spanish conquest of Navarre is narrated at length by Prescott, Reign 
of Ferdinand and Teabella, iii, 847-267, Seo aloo Olhagaray, 454, ote. and 
Moncaint, Histoire des Pyrénées. iv. 243-271. It will be borne in mind that 
the great crime of John d'Albret was his adbesion to Lonik XII. of Franoe; 
in his determmed struggle with Julius I.; and that Ferdinand’ title was 
justified by » pretended bull of this Pops giving the kingdoms of his enemiew 
to be a prey to the first invader that might seize them in bobsif af the Ponti- 
fical See. The ball, however, is now generally admitted to be & Spaninh 
forgery. Gee Prencott, wht mipra. Baron A. de Ruble observes (Mém. de Le 
Huguerzo, 1, note): “ On sait aujourd’bui que cette bulle ent apoeryphe.” 
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of the titular monarch was respected only in the monntainous 
istrict of which Pau was the capital, and to which the numes 
of Béarn or French Navarre are indifferently applied. Tho 
union thus suspiciously begun lasted, wibroken by domestic 
contention, until the death of Margaret, in 1549;' and the pom- 
pons ceremonial attending the queen’s obsequies is said to have 
Leen a sincere attestation of the universal sorrow affecting the 
King of Navarre and his subjects alike, 

It was through the instrumentality of the Bishop of Meaux 
that Margaret of Angouléme was first drawn into sympathy 
shore With the reformatory movement. Unsatisfied with 
Gino gre herself and with the influences surrounding her, she 
sue. gonght in Brigonnet a spiritual adviser and guide. 
The prelate, in the abstruse and almost unintelligible langnage 
of exaggerated mysticism, endeavored to fulfil the tmst.  Ilis 
prolix correspondence still exists in manuscript in the National 
Library of Paris, together with the replies of his royal penitent. 
Its incomprehensibility inay perluaps forever preclude the pub- 
lication of the greater part; but we can readily forgive the 
bishop's absurdities and far-fetched coneeits, when we find him 
in his letters leading Margaret to the Holy Scriptures as the 
only sonree of spiritnal strength, and enjoining a humble and 
docile reception of its teachings. 

On the fifteenth of April, 1521, the University of Paris, 
whose opinion respecting Luther's tenets the entire Christian 
Lather's world had for two years been anxiously expecting, 
ion. It condemned the 
writings of the German imonk to the flames, on the 
ground that they were seductive, insulting to the hierarchy, 





















‘Brantéme docs, indeed, nocuse Henry af using severity toward bin w 
‘om account of her religious innovations, until threatened with the displeasure 
of Francis; but the trath acems ta be that the King of Navarre was himself 
not ill-lisposed to the religious reformation. 

‘MM. Herminjard has boen criticised for inserting too many of Bishop Bri- 
‘gonnet’a epistles in tbe firat volume of bis Correepondance des réformatenrs 
dans lea pays de langue francaise. BM. Qénin also gives specimens of the 
bishop's bombast, observing maliciously : ‘Si Driconnet angumenta en pareil 
style aux conciles de Pise ot du Latran, il dut embarrusser beanooup aes ad 
versaires,” Lottres de Marg. d’Angouléms, i. 128. 
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contrary to Scripture, and schismatic. It likened his latest pro- 
duction, De Cuptivitete Bubylonica, to Alcoran. It branded 
as preposterous the nutivun that God had reserved the discovery 
of what is needful to the salvation of the faithful for Martin 
Lather to make; as though Christ had left his spouse, the 
Chureh, so many centuries, and until now, in the darkness and 
blindness of error. Such sentiments as he uttered were a denial 
of the first principles of the faith, an unblushing profession of 
impiety, an arrogance eo impious that it must be repressed by 
chains and censures—nay, by fire and by flame, rather than re- 
futed by argument.’ A long list of heretical propositions se- 
lected fiom Luther’s works was appended.” 

In the month of June following, Melanchthon replied to the 
Sorbonne’s condemnation. He declared that, could the great 
vem,  GotsOn and his illustrious associates and predevessors 
“ines ise from the dead, they would fail to recognize in tho 

"present race of theologians their legitimate offspring, 
and that they wonld deplore the misfortune of the university as 
well as of the whole of Christendom, in that eophists had usurped 
the place of theologians, and slanderers the seat of Christian 
doctors. As for the silly letter pretixed to the decree, the re- 
former wrote, it is a feeble production full of womanish fury: 
“He pretends to the sole possession of wisdom. He contemns 
us. He is a Manichwan, a Montanist; he ismad. Let him be 
compelled by fire and flaine.” Who could refrain from derisive 
laughter at the unmanly and traly monkish weakness of sueb 
threats #? 

In the summer of 1528 the king, in order to provide for the 
government of France during his expected absence from the 
capital, appointed his mother temporary regent—a 
tose dignity which Louise de Savoie enjoyed moro than 
once during Francis’s reign. The chancellor, Antoine 
Duprat, embraced the opportunity to persuade the queen mother 











1 © 0 impiam et inverecundam arrogantiam,” eto. See chapter I, p. 34. 

* Determinatio Facultatis, ote. Gerdes., iv. (Doa.) 10, eto. ; Bretachneider, 
Corpor Reformatoram (Opera Melanchthoni BAA, ete., 871, ete. 

* Adversus furioma Pariafensium theologastroram decretum Philippi Me- 
lanchthonis pro Luthero apologia, Bretachneider, i 309-416. 
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that ehe could not better atone for the irregularities of her 
own life than by enforcing submission to the authority. of the 
papal church. What causes had contributed to the very radi- 
cal change apparently offected in her mental attitude to the es- 
tablished ecclesiastical system, since she had in the preceding 
December discovered the monks, of whatever color their cowl 
inight be, to be arrant “hypocrites” and the most “dangerous 
generation of human kind ”—if, indeed, any such change in 
lier mental attitude had really taken place at all, and her pres- 
ent zeal was not altogether assnmed from political inotives—we 
have not the means of determining with certainty. However 
this may be, she was now induced to take a much more decided 
stand than Francis hed ever taken in opposition to the reformed 
doctrines, of whose spread, not only in Meaux and other cities 
in the provinces, but even in Paris, both in the schools of Jearn- 
ing and without, there began to be symptoms alanning to the 
hierarchy. 

As a preliminary etep, the regent sent her confessor, Friar 
Gilbert Nicolai, to the Sorbonne, with instructions to consult it 
respecting “thé means to be employed for purging this very 
Christian realin of the damnable doctrine of Luther.” It need 
scarcely be said that the message was received with great de- 
light. The theological doctors soon replied, rendering thanks 
to Almighty God for having inepired Lonise with the holy 
purpose of executing whatever might be found most likely to 
promote God’s honor and the prosperity of France.' What 
measures did they propose to her as best calculated to accomplish 
this laudable end? Sermons, disputations, books, 
tonne and other scholastic means, they write, may be em- 
tenets ployed in the refutation of the errors of Luther, as 

wares.” indeed they are every day employed, at the Sor- 
bonne’s instigation, and from this instrumentality come good 
effects may be expected ; but since, after all, neither sermons 
nor books, however learned and conclusive, conpel any person 
to renounce liis heretical views, more practical and coercive 
measures must be adopted if the object i is to be attained, All 
Lelize de ln faculté de théologie a In reine, Oot, 7, 1623, Gerdea, iv. (Doo 
16, 17. 


‘The Bor. 
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royal officers must be enjoined strictly to enforce every order 
promulgated against heretics. The prelates must be urged to 
demand, on pain of excommunication, the surrender of all books 
of Luther or his supporters found in their dioceses. Mean- 
while, the highest ecclesiastical censures are to be directed 
against those who in any way uphold the heterodox belief. It 
is only in this way that hope can reasonably be entertained of - 
suppressing this pernicians innovation, which may yet indict 
still greater evils upon unfortnnate France ; since the Scriptures 
tell us that pestilence, famine, and war served as a rod for the 
punishment of God's chosen nation of old, whenever it forsook 
the pure precepts of the law given by the Almighty. 

Jn reply to another inquiry made by the regent at the sane 
time, the Sorbonne enters into greater detail. If any one com- 
plains that he is unjustly accused of favoring the heresy that 
has recently appeared, let him clear himself by following St. 
Panl’s example, who, when brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, instantly undertook the defenee of what he had ignorantly 
persecuted. “Rumors that some persons in high places are 
friendly to the spread of the new errors have gained lamentable 
currency, both at home and abroad. They have obtained con- 
firmation from the praise lately lavished by “some great per- 
sonages” upon the doctrine of Luther, and the blame poured 
upon its opponents. The execntion of the king’s order for the 
burning of Luther’s books has been singularly delayed. Worst 
of all have been the obstacles placed in the way of the pious 
efforts of the prelates, either without the consent of the king, 
or by him ill-advised—for example, in the proceedings of the 
Bishop of Paris against Louis de Berqnin. Similar impedi- 
ments have been interposed to prevent the condemnation by 
parliament and university of the printed works of thie same 
Boryuin and of Lefévre d’Etaples; while, as if to make the 
affair still more scandalous, two treatises lately written in refuta- 
tion of Lather’s doctrines have been seized in the name of the 
king and by his authority.’ 

Such were the complaints of the theological faculty, such the 


 Artionles concernans les responces que apris meure délibération a fait le 
faoalté de théologie. Gerdes,, iv. (Doc.| 17-21. 
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means suggested for the destruction of the new leaven that was 
already beginning to ascert its mission to permeate society. 
fi There were certainly sufficient grounds for apprehen- 
Wile cen ? 
fenot lax” Bion, The works of Luther, as we have before seen, 
had early been translated into French, and a contem- 
porary writer confinns the statement that they had already been 
widely disseminated.' An order of parliament, referred to in 
its communication to the regent, had indeed been published, 
to the sound of the trumpet, throughout the city of Paris 
(August 3, 1521), strictly communding all booksellers, printers, 
and others that might have copies in their possession, to give 
them up within the space of eight days, on pain of imprison- 
iment and fine.” But even this measure failed to accomplish the 
desired result. The Reformation was silently extending its 
inflnence, as some significant events sufficiently proved. 

At Avignon, copies of several of the writings of Martin Luther 
fell into the hands of Frangois Lambert, son of a farmer private 
secretary of ‘the papal legate entrusted with the government of 
the Comtit Venaissii Tle was a man of vivid imagination, 
sera keen religions sensibilities, and marked oratorical 
fnfreich” powers. Le had at the age of fifteen heen so deeply 
trams” inupressed by the saintly appearance of the Francis- 

* cans as to seek adiission to their monastery as a 
noviee. No sooner did he assume, a year Jater (1503), the 
irrevocable vows that constituted him a monk, than his dis- 
enchantinent begun. According to his own account, the quarrel- 
some and debauched friars no longer felt any of the solicitude 
they had previously entertained lest the knowledge of their 
excesses should deter him from cmbracing a “religious” life, 
A few years later Lambert became a preacher, and having, 
throngh’a somewhat careful study of the Holy Scriptures, em- 
braced. more evangelical views than were held hy most of his 
order, began to deliver discourses as well received by the people 
as they were hated by his fellow-monks, Great was the outery 








1 “Qui lea Lives de Luther] farent imprimer et pabliex par toutes len 
villes d’Alemaigne et par Wout le royaume de France.” Journal d’un bour 
geoia de Paris, 94. 

+ Ybid., 104, 
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against him when he openly denounced the misdeeds of a 
worthless vender of papal indiilgences; still greater when copies 
of Luther's treatises were found in his possession. The books 
were seized, sealed, condemned, and burned, although scarcely 
a glance had been vouchsafed at their contents. It was enough 
for the monkish judges to ery: “They are heretical! They 
are heretical!” “ Nevertheless,” exclaims honest Lambert, 
kindling with indignation at the remembrance of the scene, 
“T confidently assert that those same books of Luther contain 
more of pure theology than all the writings of all the monks 
that have lived since the creation of the world.” * 

Lambert had made full trial of the monastic life. He had 
even inmmred himself for some time in a Carthusian retreat, 
but found its inmates in no respect superior to the Franciscans. 
At last an opportunity for escape offered. In 1522, when a 
score af years had passed since he entered upon his novitiate, 
he was despatched with letters to the general of his order. 
Instead of fultiting his commission, he traversed Switzerland, 
and made his way to Wittemberg, where he satistied the desire 
he had long entertained, of meeting the great reformer to 
whose works he owed his own spiritual enlightenment. Full 
of geal for the propagation of the doctrines he had embraced, 
Lambert, not long after (1524), established himself at Metz as 
a favorable point from which France might be influenced. But 
the commotion excited-by his opponenta—perhaps, also, his own 
Jack of prudence—compelled him within a fortnight to flee to 
Strasbourg’ Ilere, more soenre, but scarcely more judicions, he 
busied himself with sending over the French borders numbers 
of tracts composed or translated by himself, and addressing to 








> «Bea confidenter loquar, oredens in Domino quod veram sit, quod plus 
syneerioris theologim in libris priedictis continetur, quam in omnibns seriptis 
omnium monachoram, qui a principio fuernnt.” : 

* A contemporary song (1525) denouncing woes against Strasbourg for har- 
boring the ‘ Lutherans,” contain these doggere! lines : 


“Ce faulx Lambert, hérttique mauldiet, 
Te fait prendre In dance 
De V'inferaal déduyt.” 


Bulletin dela Soe. de hist. du prot. framy., ix. (1860) 381. 
Vou. L-8 
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Francis and the chief persons of his court appeals which, doubt- 
loss, rarcly if ever reached their eyos.' In another ficld of 
labor, to which the Landgrave of Hesse called him, Frangois 
Lambert performed services far more important than any he 
was permitted to render his native land. As the first French 
Heise monk to throw aside his habit—above all, as the first 
trefrtts to renounce celibacy and defend in a published trea- 
cer tise the step he had taken (1523), no French reformer, 
even among those of far greater abilities and wider influence, 
was regarded by the adherents of the Roman Cathulie Church 
with sv intense a dislike." 

The firm hold which the Reformation was gaining on tho 
population of several plaves of great importance, close upon the 
eastern frontiers of the kingdom, was a portent of evil in the 
eyes of the Sorbonne ; for Metz, St. Hippolyte, and Montbcliard, 
all destined to be absorbed in the growing territories of France, 
were already bound to it by close ties of commercial intercourse.” 

In Metz the powerful appeals of an Augustinian monk, Jean 
Chatellain, had powerfully moved the masses. Ho was as clu- 
dam chit quent as he was learned, as commanding in appear- 
win of Met. ance as fearless in the expression of his belief? The 
attempt to molest him would have proved a very dangerous 








1 Margaret of Angoulémo, ont of all patience, at last sent: word requesting 
him ta desist from these untimely letters to her brother—"‘ qu'il n’escripra 
plus ny au Roy ny A oultres,” Toussain to Farel, Decomber 17, 1524, Her- 
minjard, i. 313. 

* Witness the malignant satisfaction exhibited by the Nuncio Aleander when 
noting the reported death of Lambert and his entire family; ‘Mi ha detto 
hoggi, che Francesco Lamberto d’Avignon, qual fugito dal monaslerio, et ito 
astar un tempo con Luther ha rcritto infiniti libri contra la Chiesa at Dio, 
quest’ anno in terra del Tangravio di Hassia insieme con la moplie et figlinali 
tutti miserahilmente, et come da miracolo, in gran calamith sn crepati,” 
Alennder to Sanga, Brussela, November 25, 1c, Vat‘can Library, Lemmet, 
Monumenta, 9), See Lambert's autobiographical sketch, entitled: ' Rationes 
propter quas Minoritarum conversationem habitumque rejecit,” Gerdes, iv. 
(Doc.) 21-28, and translated, Herminjard, i, 118, ete.; F. W. Hassencamp, 
Fr. Laubert von Avignon; Haag, Franoe prot, v.; Baum, Lambert vou 
Avignon, 

2 Sosaya Lambert, who states: “Novi illum ex intimix; fait enim mihi 
perinds atque Jonathas David.” Pref. ad Comm. in Hoseam, Gerdes, 
Scriniom antiquarium, vi. 490, 
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one for the clergy of Metz to make; for the enthusiaam of the 
laity in his support knew no bounds, and the churchmen 
prudently avoided giving it an occasion for manifestation. But, 
no sooner had Chatelain been induced on some pretext to leave 
the safe protection of the walls, than a friar of his own order 
and monastery betrayed him to the bishop.’ He was hurriedly 
taken to Nommeny, and thence to Vie for trial and execution. 
Jn vain did the Inquisitor of the Faith strive to shake his con- 
stancy. His judges were forved to liken their incorrigible 
prisoner to the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear. As “a 
preacher of false doctrines,” an “apostate” and a “liar toward 
God Almighty,” they declared him excommunicated and de- 
prived of whatever ecclesiastical benefices he might hold. The 
faithful compiler of the French iartyrology gives in accurate, 
but painful, detail the suecessive steps by which Chatellain was 
stripped of the various prerogatives conferred upon him in ordi- 
nation. Tshall not repeat the stury of sacred vessels placed in 
his hands only to be hastily snatched frum them, of the scraping 
of his fingers supposed to remove the grace of consecratio, of 
chasuble and stole indignantly taken away—in short, of all the 
petty devices of a malice at which the mind wearies and the 
heart sickens, It was perhaps a fitting sequel to the ceremony 
that the degrading bishop should hand his victim over to the 
representative of the secular arm to be put to death, with a 
hypocritical recommendation to merey: “Lord Indge, wo en- 
treat yon as affectionately as we can, as well by the love of God, 
as froin pity and compassion, atid ont of respect for onr prayers, 
that you do this wretched man no injury tending to death or the 
mutilation of his body.”* The prayer was granted —accord- 


‘The Bishop of Mets was Jokn, Cardinal of Lorraine, uncle of the more 
notorious Cardinal Charles, Chatelain had written a postical chronicle of 
Meta reaching to the year 1524, A friendly hand continued it, and recorded 
the fate of Chitellain, described as 

“Anguatin, grand Doctenr 

Qni eatoit grand prédicatenr.” 
‘The chronicle, which certainly possesses no striking literary merit, is printed 
among the Preuves of Dom Calmet, Histoire de Lorraine (Nancy, 1748), iif, 
pp. colxxii., eto, 

* Crespin, Actiones et Monimenta (Genova, 1500). fol. 41-40, 
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ing to the intent of the petitioner. On the twelfth of January, 
1525, Chatellain was led to the place of execution, as cheerful in 
demeanor, the witnesses enid, as if walking to a feast. At the 
stake he knelt and offered a short prayer, then met his horrible 
sentence with a constancy that won many converts to the faith 
for which he had suffered. At the news of the fate of their 
admired teacher, the citizens of Metz could not contain their 
rage. A tumultuons scene ensued, in which it was well that 
the ecclesiasties—there were more than nine hundred within 
the walls'—escaped with no greater injury at the hands of the 
angry populace than some passing insults. Jolin Vedast, an 
evangelical teacher, was at that time in confinement, reserved 
for a similar doom to that of Chatellain. He was liberated by 
the people, who, in 8 body membering several thousand men, 
visited his prison and enabled him to escape to a safe refuge. 
It was not until a strong detachment of troops had been thrown 
into the city that the burgesses were reduced to subinission." 
“None the less,” admits a Roman Catholic historian, “did 
Lutheraniam spread over the entire district of Metz.” * 

At St. Hippolyte, a town near the Swiss frontier, dependent 
upon the Duke of Lorraine, similar success and a similarly tragic 
aesienlit end were the results of the zealous Jabors of Wolfgang 
Walger" Schuch, a priest of German extraction. The “ good 

tw duke” Antoine, having been led to confound the 
peaceable disciples of Schuch with the revolted peasants, whose 
ravages had excited widespread alarm throughout Germany, 
publicly proclaimed his intention of visiting the town that har- 
bored them with fire and sword. To propitiate him by re- 
moving his misapprehension, Schnch wrote to the duke a singn- 
larly touching letter containing a candid exposition of the 
religion he professed ;* but finding that his missive lad been of 
no avail, he resolved to immolate himself in behalf of his flock. 

+ “Quorum (Antichristi prophets) fox in endem civitate tam multe est, ut 
‘eosdem nongentos esse forant.” Lamberti prof. ad Comm, in Hoseam, 
Gerdes., Scrininm Antiq., vi. 485, eto. 

*Tbid., ubi eupra, 

* Hint. de V'éyliae gallicane, apud Gailland, vi. 404. 

‘The letter ia given by Creapin, Actiones et Monimenta, fol, 50; also 
Gordes, iv. (Doo.), 48-50. 
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At Nancy, the capital of the duchy, whither he had gono to 
dissuade Antoine from executing his savage threats, he was 
thrown into a loathsome dungeon, while the University of Paris 
was consulted respecting the soundness of thirty-one propositions 
extracted from his writings by the Inquisitor of Lorraine. On 
the nineteenth of August, 1525—the theologians of the Sor- 
bonne having some months before reported unfavorably upon 
the theses submitted to them—Wolfgang Schueh was consigned 
to the flames.’ 

Less sanguinary results attended the Reformation at Mont- 
Déliard, where the indefatigable Furel was the chief actor. One 
rani of those highly dramatic incidents, in which the 
Mentuslienl. checkered life of this remarkable man abounds, is 
said to have precedéd his withdrawal frum the city. Happen- 
Ang, on St. Anthony’s day, to meet, upon a bridge epanning a 
narrow streain in the neighborhood, a solenm procession headed 
by priests chanting the praises of the saint whose effigy they 
bore aloft, Farel was seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
arrest the impious ecrvice. Snatching the image from the hands 
of exclesiasties who were little prepared for so sudden an on- 
slanght, he indignantly cried, “Wretched idolaters, will you 
never forsake your idolatry?” At the same instant he threw 
the s.int into the water, before the astonished devotees had 
time to interfere. Had not some one just then opportuncly 
raised the shout, “The saint is drowning,” it might have gone 
hard with the fearless iconoclast.” 7 

The Reformation was thus gaining a foothold in the bishop- 
ric of Metz, in the duchy of Lorraine, and the county of Mont- 
léliard—districts as yet independent of France, in which coun- 
try they were subsequently merged. But, if suffered to be 





1 Gerdes, iv. 51; Crespin, fol. 49-62; Haag, av. 

* The incident, it must be vonfessed, is by no means abave auspicion (nee 
Kirchhofer, Life of Win. Farel, London ed., p. 40, and Schmidt, Wilhelm 
Farol, p. 6), although, as Merte d’Aubigné obsorves, Hist, of the Reforma- 
tion, bk. xii. ¢, 12, it is in keeping with Farel's charnoter. Ccolampadius, 
foresecing the possihility of his indulging in such inconsiderate words and 
actions, wamed him, as early nx Aug. 19, 1524, to temper hin zeal with mild~ 
ness, and to treat his opponents rather as was moat expedient, than as they 
deserved to be treated. Herminjard, i. 265-267. 
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vietorious at these important pointa, it might readily cross the 
borders and spread with irresistible force to the contiguous 
parts of Francis’s dominions. (‘Nearer home, the reformatory 
movement at Means, though abandoned by the bishop who had 
fostered its first development, was not wholly suppressed. In 
Lyons and Grenoble, Friar Aimé Maigret had preached such 
evangelical sermons—in French to the people and in Latin to 
the Parliament of Dauphiny—that he had been sent to Paris 
to be examined by the Sorbonne. The primate and his council 
had seen with solicitude that from the ashes of Waldo and the 
Poor Men of Lyons “very many new shoots were springing 
up,”! and called for some signal act of severity to repress the 
growing evil. 

In Paria itzelf the Sorbonne found reason for alarm. The 
sympathy of Margaret of Angouléme with the friends of prog- 
yesa was recognized. It had already availed for the deliverance 
of Louis de Berquin, whose remarkable history will find a place 
in the next chapter. Nor did the redoubted syndic of the 
theological faculty, Beda, or Bédier, reign without a rival in the 
rtemecaras 20ademic halls. Pierre Caroli, one of the doctors in- 
Rererce vited by Brigonnet to Meaux, a clever wrangler, and 

never better pleased than when involved in contro- 
yersy, albeit a man of shallow religious convictions and signal 
instability, wearied out by his counter-plots the illustrious here- 
sy-hunter. When forbidden to preach, Caroli opened a course 
of lectures upon the Psalms in the Collége de Cambray. Iav- 
ing then been interdicted from continuing his prelections, he 
made the modest request to be permitted to finish the exposition 
of the 29d Psalm, which he had begun. This being refused, 
the disputatious doctor posted the following notice on the doors 
of the college: “Pierre Caroli, _Wishing to conform to the 





- “Caste hérésie luthérienne, gui commance fort @ pulluter par deca, Et 
jam plures de cineribua valde ( Vuldo) renascuntur plantile.” Council of the 
Archbishop of Lyons to Noel Beda, January 28, 1525. The title of primate 
waa assumed both by the Archbishop of Sens and the Archbishop of Lyons, 
the former having apparently the better claim and enjoying nominally » 
wider supremacy (aa ‘' Primat des Gaulea et de Germanie”}; but the latter 
gradually vindicated his protension to spiritual anthority over most of Franca 
Bee Enoyclopédie méthodique, a y. Sens, and Lyon, 
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orders of the sacred faculty, ceases to teach. Le will resume 
his lectures (whom it shall pleaso God) whore he left off, at tho 
verse, ‘ They pierced iny hands and my feet.’”* 


T have reserved for this place a few remarks respecting the Heptameron of 
‘Margaret of Angoulémo, which seem required by the disputed character of 
this singular work. [have spoken at length of the virtues of the Queen of 
the Hep. Navarre, and I may hero add a statement of my atrong convio~ 
tomron of tion that the acousation is altogether groundless which asoribes 
a ‘Queen of g sinister meaning to the strong expressions of sisterly nection 

so frequent in her correspondence with Francia the First (see M. 
Génin, Supplémont d la notice sur Marg. d’ Angouléme, prefixed to the second 
‘olnme of the Lettora). Nor do I make any account of the vague etatement 
of that mendacious libertine, Brantéme, who doubtless imagined himself to be 
paying the Queen of Navarre the most delicate compliment, when hb said, 
that“ of gallantry she knew more than her daily bread.” 

Bat, whatever the purity of Margaret's own private life, the fact which 
cannot be overlooked is that a book of a decidedly immoral tendency was 
composed and published under her name. Her most sincere admirers would 
hail with grotiflcation any satisfactory evidence that the Heptameron was 
‘written by another hand. Unfortunately, there seems to be none. On the 
contrary, we have Brantéme’s direct testimony to the effect that the compoai- 
tion of the book was the employment of the queen's idle hours when travel- 
Mug about in her litter, and that his grandmother, being one of Margaret's 
ladies of honor, was accustomed to take charge of her writing-case (Hd. 
Lalanne, viii. 126), Equally untenable is the view taken by the historian 
De Thou (liv. viz, vol, x. 508), who makes the fault more venial by represent- 
ing the Hoptameron to have been composed by the fair author in her youth. 
{So, too, Scidan, 1. 89.) Tam sorry to have to say that the eventa referred to 
in the stories thomeelves belong to & perlod reaching within a year or two of 
‘Margaret's death. 

‘The facts, then, are simply these; The tales of Boconccio's Decameron were 
read with great delight by Margaret, by Francis the First, and by his children, 
‘They resolved, therefore, to imitate the great Italian novelist by committing 
to writing the most remarkable mcidents supplied by the gossip of the court 
{see the Prologue to the Heptameron), Francis and his children, finding that 
‘Margaret greatly excelled in this epecies of composition, oon renounced the 
‘unequal strife, but encouraged her to punme on undertaking promising to. 
sford them much amusement, Apportioning, after the example of Boccaccio, 
8 decade of stories, illustrative of some single topic, to each day's entertain. 
ment, the Queen of Navarre had reached the seventh any, wheu the death of 





) Gaillard, Hist. de Frangoia premier, vi. 408. 
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hor brother, the near approach of her own end, and disgust with so frivolous 
sm oompation, induced her to suspend her labors, The Heptameron, as tho 
interropted work was now called, was not apparently intended for publica 
tion, but was, after Margarct’s death, printed undar the ansplces of her 
daughter, the celebrated Jeanne d’Albret. 

‘As to the stories themselves, they treat of adventures, in great part amor- 
ous and often immodest. In this particular they are scarcely less objection- 
able than those of Boccaccio. ‘Thoy differ from the latter in the circumstance 
that the author's avowed purpose is to insert none but actual occurrences. 
‘They are distinguished from them more especially by the attempt uniformly 
mado to extract o wholesome lesson from every incident, The prevalent 
‘vioes of the day are portrayed—with too much minuteness of detail, indeed, 
but only that they may be held up to the greater condemnation, It is par- 
ticularly the monks of various orders who, for their flagrant crimes against 
morality, are made the object of biting sarcasm. The abominable teachings of 
these professed instractors of religion are justly reprobated. For example, in 
the Forty-fourth Nouvelle, Parlamente, while admitting that some Franciscana 
preach & puro doctring, affirms that ‘the atracte are not pared with sual, 40 
much ae marked by their opposites ;" and she relates the attempt of one of 
their prominent men, a doctor of theology, to convince some members of ik 
‘own fraternity that the Gospel is entitled to no more credit than Cxesar's Com- 
smentaries, ‘irom the hour I heard him,” she adds, “I have refused to 
believe the words of any preacher ualess 1 find them in agreement with God's 
Word, which is the true touchstone to ascertain what words are trae and what 
false” (Ed. Soo, des bibliaphiles, fi, 382-384), 

Modern French liitérateura havo not failed to eulogize the author as fre- 
quently rivalling her model in dramatic vividness of narration. At the same 
time they take exception to the numerous passages wherein she “‘ preaches,” 
‘as detracting from the artistic merit of her work. It is, however, precisely 
the feature bere referred to that constitutes, in the eyes of retlecting renders, 
the chief, if not the sole, redeeming trait of the Heptameron. As a favor- 
able example, illustrating the nature of the pious words and exhortations 
thrown in so incongraously with stories of the most objectionable kind, 
translate a few sentences from the Prologue, in which Oisile (the preudonym 
for Margaret herself) speaks: “Tf you ask me what receipt I have that keepa 
ame 60 joyful and in such good health in my old age, it is this—that as avon as 
Irise I take and rewd the Holy Scriptures. Contemplating there the good 
‘ness of God, who sont His Son to carth to announce the glad tidings of the 
remission of all sins by the giftot His lave, paasion, and merite, the considera- 
tion causes me sich joy that I take my paalter and aing in my heart ns hnm- 
bly as T can, while repeating with my lips those beautiful palms and hymns 
which the Holy Ghost composed in the heart of David and other authors; 
and the satisfaction I derive from this dooa me so much good that all the ills 
that may befall me through the day appear to me to be blessings, secing that 
T bear in my heart Him who bore them for me. In like manner, before I enp, 
I withdraw to give sustanance to my soul in reading, and then at night I 
recall all I have done during the past day, in order to ask for the pardon of 
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‘my faults and thank God for His gift, Then in His love, fear and peace I 
‘take my rest, assured from every ill. Wherefore, my children, bere is the 
‘pastime apon which I settled long sinee, after huving m vain sought content- 


ment of spirit in all the rest. . . For he that knows God aces every- 
thing beautifal in Him, and without Him everything unattractive.” Pro- 
logue, 13-15. 


If any one object that no quantity of pious reflections can compensate for 
the positive evil in the Heptameron, Ioan but soquicsce in his view, and 
eoncede that M. Génin has been much too lenient in his eatimate of Margaret's 
foul. It is a riddle which T leave to the reader to solvo, that a princess of 
unblemished private life, of atadious habita, and of not only a serious, but 
‘even a positively religious tum of mind—in short, in every way a noble pat- 
ter for one of the most corrupt courta Europe has ever seen—should, in a 
work aiming to inculcate morality, and abundantly furnished with direct 
religious exhortation, havo inserted, not one, but a sore of the moat repalaive 
pictures of vioe, drawn from the impure rosndal of that court, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
INCREASING SEVERITY.—LOUIS DE BERQUIN. 


Tne year 1525 was critical as well in the religious as in the 
political history of France. On the twenty-fourth of February, 
in consequence of the disaster at Pavia, Francis fell into the 
hands of his rival—Charles, by hereditary descent King of 
gegen ot Spain, Naples, and Jernsalem, sovereign, under vari 

ous titles, of the Netherlands, and by election Em- 
peror of Germany—a prince whose vast possessions in both 
hemispheres made him at once the wealthiost and- most pow- 
erful of living monarchs. With his unfortunate captivity, all 
the fanciful schemes of conquest entertained hy tho French 
king fell to the ground. But France felt the blow not less 
keenly than the monarch. One of the most gallant armies that 
ever crossed the Alps had been lost. The kingdom was by no 
means invulnerable, for the capital itself might easily reward 
a well-executed invasion from the side of Flanders. The reen- 
perative energies of the country could be put forth to little 
advantage, so long as the place of the king—/ons omnia juris- 
dictionis, as the French legists styled him—was filled by a 
woman in the capacity of regent. France bade fair to exhibit 
to the world the inherent weakness of a despotism wherein all 
power, in fact as well as in theory, centres ultimately in the 
single person of the supreme ruler as autocrat. For it was his 
standing boast that he was “emperor” in his own realm, hold- 
ing it of none other than God, and responsible to God alone, 
and that as king and emperor he had the exclusive right to 
make ordinances from which no subject could appeal without 
rendering himself liable to the penalties pronounced upon trai- 
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tors. Now that tho head was taken away, who could answer 
for the harmonions action of the body which had been wont to 
depend npon him alone for direction? 

Lonise de Savoie, to whom tlie direction of affairs had been 
confided during her on’s absence in Italy, had, for greater con- 
venience, transferred the court temporarily to the city of Lyons, 
where, under the protection of Margaret of Angouléme, tho 
imost evangelical preachers of France had been allowed to pro- 
claim the tenets of the reformers within the churches and in 
the hearing of thousands of eager listeners. The queen mother 
cuunei, 1Ad not yot vontnred decidedly to depart from tho 
thereligiow: tolerant aystent hitherto pursued by the crown.” But 
foueds the announcement of the capture of Francis effected 
‘wesw complete revolution in her policy. There is no 
inherent iimprobability in the story that Chancellor Duprat— 
the statesman and ecclesiastic who had gained so strong an 
ascendancy over the mind of Lonisc that he was shortly pro- 
moted to the Archbishopric of Sens and rewarded with the 
rich abbey of Saint Bénoit-snr-Loire—insinuated to the queen 
mother that the misfortunes befalling France were tokens of 
the Divine displeasure. Ilad Francis spared no exertions to 
destroy the first germs of the heresy so insidionsly introdnced 
into his kingdom, he would not now, said the churchman, be 
langnishing in the dungeons of Milan or Madrid. Nor could 
hopes be entertained of his deliverance, and of a return of 
Heaven’s favor, unless the queen mother bestirred herself to 
nistake by the introduction of new measures to 
erush heresy, Thus is the chancellor said to have argued, and 
to have earned the cardinal's hat at the Pope’s hands. Ifow- 
ever this may De, it is certain that motives of f policy were no 











’ Registres du parlement, Feb. 26, 141%, Preuves des Libertez, i. 126, ete. 

1 Yet the trial of Aimé Maigret had been specially committed by Louise to 
the Sorbonne, as carly ax January, 1525 (Letter of the Council of the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons to Beda, Jan, 23, 1525, Herminjard. i. 926); and Zwingle 
knew, in March, of s more or loss sucoansful effort to convince the regent that 
the evangelical doctrines wera subversive of peace—the proof alleged being 
drawn from Gormany, whora “evorything waa turned upside down.” Dedi- 
cation to Francis 1, prefixed to De vera et falsa religione commentarius, 
Herminjerd, i, 851. 
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less influential then the pious considerations which, perhaps, 
anight have carried fall as much conviction had they come from 
the lips of a more exemplary prelate.’ The regent was cer- 
tainly not ignorant of the fact that the support of Clement the 
Seventh, now specially needed in the delicate diplomacy lying 
immediately before her, could best be secured by proving to 
the pontiff's satisfaction that the house of Valois was clear of 
all suspicion of harboring or fostering the “Lutheran” doc- 
trines and their adherents. 

‘Tho ordinary appliances for the suppression of heresy—a 
duty entrusted’ by canon law, so far as the preliminary search 
and the trial of the suspected was concerned, to the bishops and 
their courts—had confessedly proved inadequate. The prelates 
were in great part non-residents, and could not from a distance 
narrowly watch the progress of the objectionable tenets in their 
dioceses. One or two of their number were accused of culpable 
sluggishness, if not of indifference or something woree. The 
question naturally arose, What new and more effective pro- 
cedure could be devised ? 

After mature deliberation, the privy council resolved upon a 
plan which was virtually to remove the cognizance of crimes 
Acomminion against religion from the clergy, and commit it toa 
geveintstte mixed commission, The Parliament of Paris was 
a accordingly notified that the bishop of that eity stood 
ready to delegate his authority to conduct the trial of all here- 
‘tics found within his jurisdiction to such persons as parliament 
might select for the discharge of this important function ; and 
the latter body proceeded at once to designate two of its own 
members to act in canjunction with two doctors of the Sor- 
honne, and receive the faculties promised by the Bishop of 
Paris? A few days later (March 29, 1525), in making a neces- 
sary substitution for one of the members who was unable to 








1 Se Mézeray's unfavorable portrait of the unecrupnlous Duprat, Abrégé 
ebron., iv. 584, 

* The tour were Philippe Pot, President in the chambre det enguétes, and 
‘André Verjus, a counsellor, from pazliament, and Guillanme Du Chesne and 
Nicholas Le Clero, doctors of theology, For the first on the list, Jacques do 
Ja Barde was scon after eubstituted. Registres du parlemont, March 20, 1523, 
Preuves des Libertez, i, 164. 
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serve, parliament not only empowered the commission thus con- 
atituted to try the “Lutheran” prisoners, Pauvan and Saulnier, 
but directed the Archbishops of Lyons and Rheims, and the 
bishops or chapters of eight of the remaining most important 
dioceses, to confer upon it similar authority to that already re- 
ceived at the hands of the bishop of the inctropolis,’ 

It was, however, no ordinary tribunal which the highest civil 
court of the kingdom was erecting. The commission wae in 
meamnie effect nothing less than a new phase of the Inquisi- 
qouare |. tion, embodying many of the most obnoxions features 
avn." of that detested tribunal. It is true that the “Holy 
Office,” in a modified form, had existed in France ever since 
the persecutions directed aguinst the Albigenses and the bloody 
campaigns of Simon de Montfort. But the seat of the solitary 
Inquisitor of the Faith was Toulouse, not Paris, and hie powers 
had been jealously circumscribed by the courts of justice and 
the diocesan prelates, both equally interested in rearing barriers 
to prevent his incursions into their respective jurisdictions. The 
mieicqais Inquisitor of Tonlouse was now only a spy and in- 
isnt former Parliament, in particular, had clearly enun- 
om ciated the principle that neither inquisitor nor bishop 
had the right to arrest a suspected heretic, inasmuch as bodily 
seizure was the exclusive prerogative of the officers of theerown. 
‘The judges of this supreme court had summoned to their ber a 
bishop, and his “official,” or vicar, and had exacted from them 
an explicit disavowal of any intention to arrest, in the case of a 
person whom they had merely detained, as they asserted, until 
euch time as they could deliver him into the hands of a com- 
petent civil officer.’ And it had become a maxim of French 
jurisprudence, that “an inqnisitor of the faith has no power of 
capture or arrest, save with the assistance, and by authority, of 
the secular arm.”* 

But the Parliament of Paris, st the instigation of the regent’s 








' Registres du parlement, wbi mupra, 

* Goldan, Gesch. dea Prot. in Frankreich, 1, 103. 

* Registres du parlement, Jaly 20, 1458, Preaves den Iitberter, 1. 188, 

+“ Un inquisitenr de Is foi n’s captaze ou arrét en ce royaume, sinon par 
Vaide et autarité du bras seoulier.” Pithou, Easaie, art, 37. 
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advisers, and with the consent of the bishops, waa breaking 
partiement GOWN these important safeguards of personal liberty. 
brent down Tt not only accorded to the mixed inquisitorial com- 
aed mission, consisting of two lay and two clerical mem- 
bers, the authority to apprehend persons suspected of 
heresy, but removed the proceedings of the commission almost 
entirely from review and correction. A pretext for this ex- 
traordinary course was found in the delays heretofore experi- 
enced from the interposition of technical difficulties. ‘The 
commissioners,” said parliament, “by virtue of the authority 
delegated to them, shall secretly institute inquiries against the 
Lutherans, and shall proceed against them by personal sum- 
ions, by bodily arrest, by seizure of goods, and by other penal- 
ties. Their decisions shall be exeented in spite of any and 
every opposition and appeal, save in case of the final sentence.” 
While conferring such extravagant privileges, parliament took 
pains to prescribe that the decisions of the commission should 
be executed precisely as if they had emanated from the supreme 
court itself. Such were the lengths to which the most con- 
servative judges were willing to go, in the hope of speedily 
eradicating the reformed doctrines from French soil. 
The regent and her master-spirit, the chanecllor, did not rest 
here. The commission was not irrevocable; and its authority 
might be disputed. The work of parliament must receive the 
For this Clement the Seventh did not keep 
g. Le addressed to parliament (May 20, 1525) 
Trecommis @ brief conceived in a vein of fulsome eulogy, ex- 
fexemere® pressing his marvellous commendation of their acts— 
at aets which he declared to be worthy of the reputation 
for wisdom in which the French tribunal was justly held. And 
he incited the judges to fresh zoal by the consideration that the 
new madnoss that had fallen upon the world was prepared to 
confound and overturn, not religion alone, but all rale, nobility, * 
pre-eminence and superiority—nay, all law and order. The 
reader, it may be feared, will tire of the frequency with which 


>“ Nonobstant oppositions ou appellations quelconques, semotd arecutione a 
definitioa, wi on est uppellé.”” Registree du parlemont, Prouves des Liberter, 
iii, 164, 
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the same trite suggestions reeur. It is, however, not a little im- 
portant to emphasize the argument which the Roman Caria, 
and its emissaries at the courts of kings, were never weary of 
reiterating in the ears of the rich and powerful. And as they 
seized with avidity every slight incident of disorder thet could 
by any means be associated with the great religious movement 
now in progress, and presented it as corroboratry proof of the 
charge preferred against the “Lutherans,” it is not surprising 
that they were generally successful in their appeal to the fears 
of a class which had so much at stake. 

In addition to his endorsement of their pious zeal, Clement's 
brief informed the judges of parliament that they would find in 
the accompanying bull his formal confirmation of the inquisi- 
torial commission.’ 

This “ letter with the leaden seal,” dated the seventeenth of 
‘May, might well have opened the eyes of less devoted subjects of 
the Roman See to the injury they were inflicting upon the French 
liberties, heretofore so cherished an object of judicial solicitude. 
Addressing itself to the four commissioners named by partia- 
ment, the bull recited the lamentable progress of the doctrines 
of that “son of iniquity and heresiarch, Martin Luther,” and 
praised the ardor displayed to stay their dissemination in 
France. It next declared that the Pope, by the advice and 
with the unanimous consent of the cardinals, instructed the 
commissioners to proceed either singly or collectively against 
those persons who had embraced heretical views, “simply and 
quietly, without noise or form of judgment.” Ile empowered 
them to act independently of the prelates of the kingdom and 
the Inquisitor of the Faith, or to call in their assistance, as they 
should see fit. They might summon witnesses, under pain of 
ecclesiastical censure, They might make investigations against 
and put on trial all those infected with heresy, even shonld the 
guilty be bishops or archbishops in the church, or be clothed 
with the ducal authority in the state. When convicted, such 
persons were to be punished by arrest and imprisonment, or cut 
off, “like rotten members, from the communion of the church, 








‘Nos quoque comprobavimus . . 
literna poteritis coguascere.” Rogistres du parlement, whi supra, 
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and consigned to eternal damnation with Satan and his angels.” 
The commissioners were further authorized to yrant peemission 
to any one of the Juithful who chose so to do to invade, occupy, 
and acquire for hiinaclf the lands, castles, and goods of the here- 
ties, seizing their persons and leading them away into life-long 
slavery. From the sentence of the commissioners all appeal, 
even to the “ Apostolic See” itself, was expressly cut off." 

Rome had made one of its most brilliant strokes. While 
adopting as his own the commissioners appointed by parliament, 
tupowen Clement had enlarged their already exorbitant pre- 
meme’? rogatives, and consummated their independence of 
Lala secular interference. A new and more efficient inqui- 
sition was thus introduced into France, with its secret investiga- 
tion and unlimited power of inflicting punishment. The Par- 
liament of Paris had, however, committed itself too fully to 
think of demurring. Accordingly, it proceeded (June 10th) to 
enter on its records both the regent’s letter and the bull of the 
Pope, to which the letter enjoined obedience." 

‘We have in a provions chapter scen some of the first fruits of 
the establishment of the inquisitorial commission, in the pro- 
ceedings instituted against Lefévre d’Etaples, Gérard Ronssel, 
and others who took part in the attempted reformation of the 
diocese of Meaux. But, chief among those whom it was songht 
to destroy, throngh the agency of the new and well-furbished 
weapon against heretics, was a nobleman of Artois, whose re 
peated and remarkablo escapes from the hand of the executioner, 
viewed in connection with the tragic fate that at last overtook 
him, invest his story with a romantic interest. 

Louis de Berquin was a man of high rank, whom friends and 
enemies alike admired for his uncommon acuteness of mind 
cmmae 2nd his great attainments in Ietters and svience, A 
{oniedsbe. contemporary Parisian, whose diary has supplied ua 
ai more than one of those graphic traits that assist much 
in bringing before our eyes the living forms of the great actors 
in the world’s past history, scems to have been strongly im- 








' Recueil des anc. lois francaises, par Jourdan, Dearusy ot Isambert, xii, 
282-227, 
* Teambort, ub supra, 
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pressed by the commanding appearance and elegance of dress of 
De Berquin, at this time in the very prime of life But the 
great Erasmus, his correspondent, stood in far greater admira- 
tion of his extraordinary learning, his purity of life—a rare 
excellence in a nobleman of the court of Francis the First—his 
kindness and freedom from all ostentation, his uncompromising 
hatred of every form of meanness and injustice," and a fearless 

which, in the eyes of the timid sags of Rotterdam, 
appeared to fall little short of foolhardiness. Like most of the 
really earnest reformers, De Berquin was oriyinully a very 
strict observer of the ordinances of the church, and was unsur- 
passed. in attention to fasts, feast-days, and the mass. It was 
indignation and contempt for the petty persecntion inaugurated 
by Beda and his associates of the Sorbonne that first led him to 
exainine the tenets of Lofévre. From Lefévre’s works he natn- 
Hetecomese Tally passed to those of the German reformers. Lis 
mmmrt curiosity turning to admiration, he began to translate 

“ and annotate the most striking treatises that fell into 
his hands. Not content with this, he set himself to writing 
books on the same topics, and incidentally depicted in no flat- 
tering colors the intolerance and ignorance of the Paris theolo- 
gins. As he made no attempt at concealment, his activity was 
soon known. 

In the spring of 1528, De Berquin’s house was visited, his 
books and papers were seized, and an inventory was made. 
Beda was the leader of the authorities in the whole affi 
Parliament ordered the books and manuscripts to be examined 
and reported upon by the theological faculty. What the report 
would be, it waa not hard to surmise. When such works were 
found in De Berquin’s possession as that entitled * Specalnmn 











' The author of the anonymous Joumal d’an bourgeois do Paris, 383, 384. 
His description, written in 1528, in intoresting : ‘*Ledict Barqnin avait on- 
iron 50 ans, et portoit ordinairement robbe de veloux, satin et damas, et 
choses (chausses) d'or, eb estoit de noble Lignée et moult grand clere, expert en 
soience et subtil, mais néantmoins il faillit en son sens,” Erasmus makea him 
some seven years younger, Letter to Utenhoven, July 1, 1529, Opera, ii 1206, 
ej. and Herminjard, Correspondance des réformateurs, ii, 183, seg 

* His acoount is important, but too fall for insertion here, Bee the letter 
above quoted. 

Vou, L—9 
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Theologastrorum,” and another giving Lnther’s reasons for 
maintaining the wniversal priesthood of Christian believera; 
when the notes in De Berquin's own handwriting condemned 
as blasphemous, and as derogatory to the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the aseription of praise to the Virgin Mary as the “foun- 
tain of all grace”—but one answer could be expected to the 
requisition of parliament. The books and manuscripts were 
pronounced heretical; their author was commanded to retract. 
iwanem This De Berquin refused to do, and he was, conse- 
ronment guently, shat up in the conciergere—the civil prison 
within the walls of the ancient palace in which parliament sat. 
Four days later he was transferred to the dungeons of the 
Bishop of Paris, to be judged by him with the aid of two eonn- 
sellors of parliament and of such theologians as he should see 
fit to call in.’ 

The case was fast becoming serious. De Berquin was made 
of sterner stuff than the weaklings who recant through fear of 
the stake; and the syndic of Sorbonne was fully resolved to 
have him burned if he remained constant. Happily, just at this 
se urauaiea critical moment the king interfered. From Melun, 
Soret which he had reached on his way toward the south of 

" France, he despatched an officer—one “Captain Fred- 
erick,” as his name appears in the records—to demand the 
release of De Berquin, whose trial he had evoked for the con- 
sideration of his own royal council. Parliament attempted to 
interpose technical difficulties, and responded that the prisoner 
was no longer in its keeping. But “Captain Frederick” was 
provided against any quibbling. As his instructions were to 
break open whatever prison-doors might be barred against him, 
it was not long before the expected prey of the theologians was 
given into his custody. In theend De Berquin was set at lib- 
erty, such an examination of his case having been made by the 
king’s council as courtiers are wont to institute when the ac- 
cused is the favorite of the munarch.” 

It was about this time that Erasmus first made the acquaint- 





} Arrét du parlomont, Aug. 5, 1523, Haag, France prot., , ¥, Berguia, 
+ Félibien, Hist, de la ville de Paris, ii, 948; Journal d'un bourgeois de 
Paris, 169, 170; Haag, « v.; Erusums, Opera, ubi supra. 
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ance of Lonis de Berquin. The Artesian nobleman took occa- 
sion to write to the great Dutch humanist, of whom he stood in 
great admiration, to inform hin of the position assumed in 
reference to the writings of the latter by Beda and Du Chesne. 
Erasinus tells ns that he was delighted with his new correspon- 
dent. But the constitutional timidity of the scholar compelled 
him to anawer De Berquin by words of caution rather than of 
encouragement: “If you are wise, repress your encomiums; 
tiveeot 0 not disturb the Aomets, and spond your time in 
Erumu your favorite studies, At all events, do not involve 
mo; for the consequences might be inconvenient for us both.” 
But the dictates of worldly wisdom had no influence over De 
Berquin. Presently Erasnms was vexed to find that De Ber- 
quin in his writings was appealing to his friend’s authority, and 
qnoting the sentiments of the latter in defence of his own opin- 
iuns, Now thoroughly alarmed at De Berquin’s hnprudence, 
Erasmus remonstrated, plainly intimating that whatever delight 
others might derive from conflicts such as he saw approaching, 
nothing was less grateful to himself. 

Meantime Louis de Berquin hed retired to his own estates, in 
the expectation of pursuing his plans with less danger of inter. 
ference than in the capital. Even there, however, he was not 
safe, The propitious moment for striking a decisive blow 
seemed to his enemies to have come when, the king being a 
captive, his mother, the regent, had permitted Pope and parlia- 
ment to erect a tribunal for the summary trial and execution of 
heretics. The Bishop of Amions, in whose diocese De Berquin’s 
lands were situated, having applied to parliament, easily ob: 

wy tained the authority to seize hin, disregarding even 
‘ondim the ordinary rights of asylun.' After his arrest he 
mienmes Waa again transferred from the opiscopal palace to 
the conciergerie at Paris, and his trial entrusted to the new 
inquisitorial commission, A series of propositions extracted 
from his writings, and censured by the Sorbonne, insured his 
condemnation as a relapsed heretic, and De Berquin was handed 
over to the secular arm for condign punishment, But again, at 





+ Btiam in loco snore.” Hegistrea du parlement, January 8, 1526, Preu- 
ves des Libertes, fii, 160, 
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the very instant when his ruin was imminent, he met with w- 
expected deliverance. ‘The sympathy of the king’s sister was 
enlisted, and she used her influence with her mother to obtain 
an order adjourning all proceedings against De Berquin until 
the monarch should be released. Meanwhile she wrote urgent 
Pandrepin 1168S in his behalf to Francis and to his favorite, 
Sieths"" the grand master of the palace and future constable 

of France, Anne de Montiorency. The reply came 
in an order from the king, at Madrid, directing his parliament 
to vease froin giving disturbance to Berquin and such men of 
Tearning,?* 

It is suggestive of the delays attending even the execution of 
the will of co arbitrary a prince as Francia, that, although De 
Berquin was thus delivered from the immediate prospect of 
death, months passed before he regained his liberty. Succes- 
sive royal orders were required to secure any alleviation of his 
ominy Had confinement, Thus, when his health suffered 
iameot from want of exercise and pure air, parliament grudg- 

ingly permitted him to leave his solitary cell for an 
hour morning and evening, at snch time as the court might be 
Glear of other prisoners whom he could contaminate. And when 
De Berquin complained that his books and writing materials had 
been denied him, the extent of the parliament's gonerosity was 
to grant him “the cpistles of St. Jeroine and some other Cath- 
olic buoka” At length, the king’s patience becoming exhausted 
by the court’s procrastination and technical objections, he sent 
(November 21, 1526) the Provost of Paris forcibly to remove 
De Berquin frown the concieryerie to the Louvre, where he was 
soon restored his freedom.* 








) Margurot's gratitude to Montmerenoy for bis kind offices is very fully 
attested by s passage in an extant letter (Génin, Lettres de Marg. d'Ang., tare 
Goll., No. 54): + Vous morciaut du plasir que m'avéa fait pour le pauvre Ber- 
quin, que jfestime aultant que si c'esioit moy mesmes, et par cela pouvés vous 
dire que vous m’avés"tirée de prison, ote,” To Francis che expressed the 
assarance ‘que Celuy pour qui je crey qu'il a souftert aura agréable la misé- 
risorde que pour aon honnenr aves fait A son serviteur et au vostre.” Tbid., 
‘de Coll., No. 85. 

* The chief authorities for the first two imprisonmenta of De Berquin are 
the long and Important letter of Erasmus, to which T shall have occasion again 
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The return of Francis from Madrid, and the rescue of Ber 
quin, Lefavre, Ronssel, and others, from the dangers to which 
they had been exposed, encouraged the more sanguine reformers 
to hope that now at length the king would declare himself 
openly in favor, if not of the evangelical doctrines, at least of 
some form of religious toleration. Margaret of Angouléme had 
ropes ot certainly labored piously and assiduously to open her 
Peonced brother's eyes to the true character of his fanatical 

advisers. In a letter still preserved and apparently 
written even before Francis had been removed from Italy to 
Spain, she begged him to regard his inisfortune as only # mark 
of the Divine love, and intended to give him time for reflection 
and consecration. This end being accomplished, Heaven would 
gloriously deliver him and make him a blessing to all Christen- 
dom—nay, even to infidel nations to be converted by his means,” 

However fanciful these brilliant anticipations may now ap- 
pear, they did not seem unreasonable at the time. It was not 
improbable that tho example of the illustrions German princes, 
his allies, who had embraced the Reformation, might incline 
Francis decidedly to the same side, Margaret had conceived 
great expectations, based upon a projected visit to the French . 
court by Count Von Hohenlohe, Dean of the Cathedral of 
Strasbourg—a nobleman, who, having become a Protestant, was 
anxious to turn to the advantage of his new convictions the in- 
fluence secured to him by high social rank. The correspondence 
of Francis’s sister with the zealous German noble opens » sug- 
gestive page of history. At first, Margaret, while applauding 
the count’s design and building great hopes upon it, advises him 
to defer his visit until the king’s return from Spain. “Two 
months later, she is even more anxious to see Hohenlohe in 
Paris, but feels constrained to tell hi that his friends have, for 
A certain reason, conchided that the proper time has not yet 





to refer (Opera, fl 1206, en), Wélibien, Hist do Ja ville de Parla il, 948, 
984, 985 ; Journal d’an bourgeois de Paris, 109, 170, 277, 278; Haag, a. v. 

"Ttis ‘somewhat amusing, in the light of subsequent events, to read such 
outbursts of sisterly enthusiasm os this: ‘‘O que bien-heurense sera vostre 
drefve prison, par qui Dien tant dames deslivrera de celle d'infidélité et ox 
temelle demnsoion.” Lettrea de Marg. d’Ang., 2de Coll., No. &, Lyons, May 
1525, See, too, 1dre Coll., No, 26, addrewed to Montmorency. 
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arrived. A third letter, dated after the restoration of Francis 
to his throne, informs ns what that certain reason was, “I van- 
not tell you all the grief I feel,” Mangaret writes, “for I clearly 
see that the state of things is such that your coming cannot be 
productive of the comfort you would desire. The king would 
not be glad to sce yon. ‘The reason that your visit is deemed 
inadvisable is he deliverance of the king's children, which the 
King esteems as important as the deliverance of his own person.”* 
Tere was the secret! Unfortunately for the Reformation, 
policy was supposed to make it an imperative duty to conciliate 
the favor of the Pope, no less after the release of Francis than 
while he was yet a prisoner. There were the young princes 
sent by the regent as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty 
with Charles of Spain, for whose liberation measnres were to be 
devised. And there was the oath—to the shame of Francis, it 
must be added—from the binding force of which the king hoped 
to be relieved by authority of the Roman bishop; for svarcely 
Francis t, had Francis set foot on his own dominions, when ho 
JSELY  unbloshingly rotractod all his tresty stipnlations. Lo 
‘*Y- announced to the emperor that the cession of Bur- 
gundy, the Viscounty of Auxonne, and other territories, which 
had been made by his imperial captor the indispensable con- 
dition of his release, was entirely out of the question; and that 
his promises, extorted while he was in duress, wore of no 
validity! Nevertheless, he offered, in lien thereof, the pay- 
ment of a larger ransom than had ever been proffered by a king 
of France. Indignant at a perfidy somewhat flagrant, even for 
an age tolerably well acenstomed to breaches of faith, tho em- 
peror refused the substitute. The arms recently laid aside were 
reawned. Clement the Seventh and Venice became the allies 
of Francis, who for the present figured as the champion of the 
papacy; while his rival, by suffering the traitor Constable do 
Bourbon with an army of German soldiers to besiege the pon- 
tiff in his capital, became responsible in the eyes of the world 





' Margaret's lettera to Count Hohenlohe were translated into Latin and 
published by himeelf, M. Génin has rendered them into French, and inserted 
them in his Lettres de Marg. d'Angouléme, 18re Coll., Noa 48-51. ‘The letter 
of July 5, 1526, ia the most important. 
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for all the atrocities of the famous sack of the city of Rome. 
When, at length, after three years of hard fighting, peaco was 
eoneded by the treaty of Cambray (July, 1529), the terms 
agreed upon at Madrid were virtually carried into effect; but 
the emperor consented to receive the sun of two millions of 
erowns—éews-au-soleil—in placoof Burgundy, and on payment 
to restore to the French the danphin and the Duke of Orleans, 
the future Henry the Second, so long detained as hostages in 
Spain. 

Meantime the revenues of tho royal domain, having during 
the late wars been subjected to a long and unremitting drain, 
had proved utterly inadequate to mect the extraordi- 
nary demand of treasure for the resumption of the 
hostilities following close npon Francis’s release. Recourse 
must be had to the purses of the king’s subjects. The right to 
levy taxes resided in the States Genoral alone, and Francis was 
reluctant, at £0 critical a juncture, to trample on a time-hallowed 
principle. He did not, indeed, hesitate to admit that he had 
Aaepate BOER gravely counselled by some of his advisers to 
Saeee resort to a more despotie course; for they maintained 

that, in 60 praiseworthy an undertaking as the effort 
to recover the yonng princes, the king was warranted by all 
laws, divine and hnman, in laying under contribution every one 
of his enbjects, of whatever rank or condition.' But, ag the 
same ends might be attained by methods more agreeable to law 
and precedent, Francis proferred to have recourse to them. 

On the sixteenth of December, 1527, one of those anomalous 
anememyy Political bodies was convened in the palace of the 
of notables’ Parisian parliament to which the name of an assembly 
of notables is given. All the orders of the state were repro- 








‘The king’ 
ive, 








This precious bit of special pleading deserves notice. In the instructiona 
of the king to the Arobbishop of Lyons, to be read at the council in that city, 
Francis thus expressed hinuelf: ‘Et combien que pour ung tel et af bon 
couvre que celluy qui se offre de présent, 4s dict sire fut conscilé, que jurl- 
Aiquement et par tons droicta divina et humains, @ pouvolt et dedvois raison- 
nablement mettre, sudimposer et faire contridbuer toutes manidres de gens, de 
quelque qualité, auctorité, condition qu'il fuissent, solent d’églize, nobles, 
on dn tiers et commun estat, au palement de la ditte rangon, eto.” Labbei 
Conollia, xix. fol, 1137. 
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sented ; bnt the form of a meeting of the States General (as we 
have geen, most distasteful to the despotic monarch) was stndi- 
onaly avoided.’ In reply to a very full exposition of the present 
condition of the kingdom and of the incident of his capture, 
made by Francis in person to the assembled clergymen, noblea, 
jurists, and burgesses of Paris, each order in turn gave its opin- 
jon. All united in approving the refnsal of the king to surren- 
der Burgundy to the emporor, and in expressing their nnwill- 
ingness to allow his Majesty to retam to Spain and thns 
redeem the promise he had given in case the treaty failed to be 
earricd into effect. All likewise professed their readiness to 
contribute, according to their ability, to the necessities of the 
crown. 

The first president, M. de Selve, in the name of parliament, 
delivered a discourse which the clerk of the assembly, no donbt 
aptly, describes as “crammed with Latin and with quotations 
from Seripture, to prove that the treaty of Madrid was null and 
void.”* His grounds were that the king could neither dispose 
of his own person, which belonged to the state, nor alienate 
Burgundy, which, being a fief of the first rank and a bulwark 
of the kingdom, was inseparable from France. But probably 
the whole prodigious mass of classic lore, and of scriptaral 
quotation, even more unfamiliar to most of his hearers, which 
the pedantic president foreed npon the digestion of the unfor- 
tunate notables, was reqnired to prove to their satisfaction that 
Francis had in this affair played the part of the “gentilhomme” 
he boasted of being. 

The speech of the Cardinal of Bourbon was especially impor- 
tant. He announced the willingness of the representatives of 

the French clergy cheerfully to supply the 1,300,000 
Qantioal of livres asked of their order, although at the same time 
he suggested the propriety of first convoking provin- 
eial councils, in which the church might be more fully consulted. 


|The reaton assigned for not couvoking the States General in proper form, 
vin, that time did not permit the necessary delay, musb be considered 
scarcely sufficient to explain the irregularity. Ibid., bi aupra, 

*“ Fist un discours faroi de latin et de citations de 'Boriturs, dans lequel 
M1 conelat que le traité do Madrid estoit nul.” Tearmbert, xil. 208, 
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With this gracious concession, however, the cardinal coupled 
three requests, of which the first and third concerned the libera- 
tion of the Pope from his imprisonment and the conservation 
of the liberties of the Gallican church; but tho second had a 
pointed reference to the Reformation: he prayed “that the 
king might be pleased to uproot and extirpate the damnable 
and insufferable Lutheran sect which had, not long since, secret- 
ly entered the realm, with all the other heresies that were mul- 
tiplying therein.” By thus acting, he assured him, Francis 
“would perform the duty of » good prince bearing the name of 
Very Cheistian King.” 

The gratified monarch, delighted with the complaisance of 
his clerical subjects, did not hesitate to accede to all the peti- 
Mansi prom- tions the Cardinal offered, and declared that, “so far 
ietcreve as concerned horesics, ho was determined not to 
Onetttin” ” endure thein, Lut would canse them to be wholly ex- 
tirpated and driven from his kingdom,” inflicting on any found 
tainted therewith such cxemplary punishment as to demonstrate 
his right to the honorable title he bore.’ 

It was a rash promiso that Francis had made. Like many 
other absolute monarchs, he expected without trouble to briag . 
the religious convictions of his subjects into conformity with 
the standard he was pleased to set up." He had yet to learn 








1 The declaration is significant and noteworthy as the first of many similar 
asmrances, Among the documents in Isambert, Recueil des ano. lois fran 
qaines, is a full account of the proceedings of the notables, xii, 202-301. 

* If Francis was aanguine of succosa in suppressing tho Reformation in hia 
kingdom, there were others whe went farther still, Barthélemi de Chasvanée 
this very yeur (1527) chronicles the destruction of Lutheranism " in Franoe 
as an accomplished fuct/ The passage is not unworthy of notice. After ex- 
plaining the significance of the jfevrs-de-lis on the royal escutcheon by the 
wonderful efficacy of the lily as the antidote of the serpent’s poison, and r 
marking that the kings of Franos had thrice extracted the mortal virus from 
the bite of Mohammed, “eerpentia venonosi,” the writer adds: “Bt, his 
‘temporibus, videmus nostram fidem et religionem Christianam aanatam ese a 
morn: peslifert serpantis Lutheri, qui infinitas hrreses in fide Christiana eemi- 
navit, qua fuerunt extirpate a Rege nostro Francixco Christianiesimo, qul nom 
coat insudare, ut Clemens summus Pontifex a sua Sede ejectus restitaatar, 
quem Carolua Borbonius dux exercitus Caroli Austriaci electi in Imperatorem, 
in urbe obsederat fico anno Domini 1527 die 6 Maii.” Catalogus Glorim Mun- 
al, fol. 148, 
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that there are leliefs which, when they take root in the hearts 
of humble and illiterate peasants or artisans, are too firmly 
fixed ta be eradicated hy the most exerneiating tortures man's 
ingennity has been able to contrive, Through fire and sword, 
the vietin now of perseention, again of open war, the faith 
denominated he: was yet to survive, not only the last lineal 
descendant uf the king then sitting on the throne of France, 
but the rule of the dynasty which was destined to sneeced to 
the power, and reproduce not a few of the mistakes, of the 
Valois race. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
three provincial conncits were held early in the ensuing year 
The most important was the conneil of the 
| provinee of Sens, which met, however, in 

stery at Paris. It was soareely 
to he expected that a synod presided over by Antoine Duprat, 
who, to the dignity of cardinal and the office of Chancellor of 
France, added the Bishopric of Albi and the Archbishoprie of 
Sens, with te claim to be Primate of the Ganls and of Ger- 
many, should discuss with severity the morals of the clergy, or 
issue stringent canons against the abuse of the plurality of 
benefices. As an offset, however, the Council of Sens had much 
to say respecting the new reformation. The good fathers saw 
in the discordant views of Luther and Carlstadt, of Melanch- 
thon and Zwinyle, proof positive that the new doctrines the re- 
formers advanced were devoid of any basis of truth. ‘They 
ridienled the clain of the Protestants to the presence of the 
Spirit of God. But they reserved their severest ccnsures for 
the practice of holding secret conventicles, and, with an irony 
‘Lest appreciated by those who understand the penalties inflicted 
by the law on the disvovered heretics, they gently reminded the 
yen and women to whom the celebration of a single religions 
service according to the dictates of their conscience would have 
insured instantaneous condenmation and a death at the stake, 
that God hates the deeds of darkness, and that Christ himself 
said, “What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light.” * 





























* Labboi Concilia, xix. fol. 1160. 
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‘More practical were the prescriptions of the council’s decrees 
respecting the punishment of offenders against the unity of the 
rsp faith. Heretics who, after conviction, refused to be 
ptot ‘united to the church,” were to be consigned to 

prison for life, priests to be degraded, the relapsed to 
be given over to the secular arm without a hearing. Ueretical 
books, including translations of the Bible, were to be surren- 
dered to the bishop. Indeed, it was stipulated that every book 
treating of the faith, and printed within the past twenty years, 
should be submitted to him for examination. Nor was the 
council satisfied to leave the discovery of heresy to accident, 
It was particularly enjoined upon every bishop that he, or some 
competent person appointed by him, should visit any portion of 
his diocese in which the taint of unsound doctrine was reported 
to exist, and compel three or more persons of good standing, or 
even the entire body of the inhabitants of a neighborhood, to 
denounce under oath those who entertained heretical views, the 
frequenters of secret conventicles, and even those who merely 
held aloof from the conversation of the faithful. Lest thie 
stimulus to informers should prove insufficient to extract the 
desired knowledge, the threat was added that persons refusing 
to testify would be treated as suspected, and themselves pro- 
ceeded against.' 

Not less severe toward the “Lutheran” doctrines did the 
other two provincial councils show themselves. At the Council 
of Bourges, the Cardinal of Tournon presided as arch- 

¢ connell 

“Smee” bishop—a prelate who was to attain urienviable noto- 

“tm Tiety as the prime instigator of the massacre of Mérin- 
dol and Cabriéres, of which an account will be given in a subse- 
quent chapter. Besides the usual regnlatione for the censure of 
heretical books and the denunciation of “ Lutherans,” the decrees 
contain the significant direction that the professors in the Uni- 
versity of Bourges shall employ in their instructions no authors 








‘The resder may, if bis patience will hold out, wade through the prolix 
decrees of the Council of Sens as published by Cardinal Duprat in 1529, and 
printed in Labbei Concilia (Venice, 1792), xix. 1149-1202. It ie worthy of 
remark thot the confiscation of the property of condemned heretios, if lay- 
men, to the stale, is ordered, ' tunguam reorum ese majestatis.” Fol. 1159. 
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calculated to divert the students from the ceremonies of the 
church—a caution deriving its importance from the circum- 
stance that the university, under the patronage of Margaret of 
Angonléne, now Duchess of Berry as well 1s Queen of Na- 
varre, had become a centre of reformatory activity. 

The letter in which the king had called upon the Archbishop 
of Lyons to convene the clergy of his province, declared that 
Francia had ever held tho accursed sect of the “ Lutherans” 
in hatred, horror, and abominativn, and that its extirpation was 
an object very near his heart, for the accomplishinont of which 
he would employ sll possible means;' and the Council of 
Lyons responded by cordial approval and by the enactment of 
fresh regulations to euppresa couventiclea, to prevent the farther 
dissemination of Luther’s writings, and, indeed, to forbid all 
discussion of matters of faith by the laity. At the samo time 
the council unconsciously revealed the necessity imposed on the 
private Christian to investigate for limself the nature and 
grounds of his belief, by strongly reprobating the disastrous 
custom of admitting into sacred orders a host of illiterate, un- 
cultivated persons of low antecedents—beardless youths—and 
by confessing that this wretched practice had justly excited the 
contempt of the world.* 

Everywhere the clergy conceded the subsidy required by the 
exigencies of the kingdom. But they left Francis in no doubt 
respecting the price of their complaisance. This was 
nothing less than the extermination of the new sect 
that had made its appearance in France. And the 
king comprehended and fell in with the terms upon which the 
church agreed to loosen its purse-strings. No doubtful policy 
must now prevail! No more Berquins ean be penuitted to 
make their boast that they have been able, protected by the 
king’s panoply, to beard the lion in his den | 

‘Label Conelia, xix, fol, 1189, 

* The words of the deoree are sufficiently distinct : ‘ [lam plurimum grave 
et onerosam ecclesiis, laicis vero contemtibilem, encerdotum multitudinem, qui 
solent plerumque Witerati, moribus iacults, servilibus operibus addicti, imberbes, 
dnopen, ficlitiis titulis ad sacroa ordines obrepere, non sina magno statns clari- 


ealis opprobrio.” Ibid. , xix. fol. 1123. The decrees of the councils of Bourges 
and Lyona are given in Labbei Concilia, xix. 1041-1048, and 1095 eto, 


Pinancia! 
help buughe 
pervect 


doa. 
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An incident oconrring in Paris, before the adjournment of the 
Council of Sens, gave Francis a specions excuse for inaugurating 
the more cruel system of persecution now demanded of Lim, and 
tended somewhat to conceal from the king himsclf, as well as 
from others, the mercenary motive of the change. Just after 
the solemnities of Whitsunday, an unheard of act of impiety 
startled the inhabitants of the capital, and fully persuaded them 
Inmattous that no ubject of their devotions was safe from icono- 
— clastic violence. One of those numerous statues of 
the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jesus in her arns, that graced 
the strests of Paris, was found to have boon shockingly muti- 
lated. The body had been pierced, und the head-dress trampled 
under foot. The heads of the mother and child lad been broken 
off and ignominiously thrown in the rubbish.’ A more flagrant 
act of contempt for the religions sentiment of the country had 
perhaps never been comuitted. The indignation it awakened 
must not be judged by the standard of » calner age’ In the 
desire to ascertain the perpetrators of the outrage, the king 
offered a reward of a thousand crowns. But no ingenuity could 
ferret them out. A vague rumor, indeed, prevailed, that a 
similar excess had been witnessed in a village four or five 
leagues distant, and that the culprits when detected had con- 
feseed that they had been prompted to its commission by the 
promise uf a paltry recompense of one hundred evus for every 
image destroyed. “But, sinve no uno seems ever to have been 
punished, it is probable that this report was a fabrication; and 
the question whether the mutilation of the Virgin of the 2ue 
dea [oxiers was the deliberate act of a religious enthusiast, or a 
freak of drunken revellers, or, ag some imagined, a cunning de- 
vive of good Catholics to inflame the popular passions against 








' The image was affixed to the house of the Sieur de Beaumont, at the 
corner of the Rue dea Rosiers and the Rue des Juifa. Félibien, Hist. de 
Paris, iv. 676. 

‘The strong Jangunge of the author of tho “ Cronique du Roi Francoys 
I=" (edited by G. Guiffrey, Paris, 1860) may serve as an index of the popalar 
feeling: ‘La nuict du dimenche, demier jour de may, . . . par guelyue 
‘ung pire que ung chien mauidict de Dies, tat rompue et couppée In teste A une 
Ymaige de In vierge Marie . . . qui fut une gross horreur a la crestienté,” 
Page 68. 
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the “Lutherans,” mnst, for the present, at least, remain a sub- 
ject of profound doubt. 

But, whoever may have been the anthor,-pains were taken to 
expiate the sacrilege. Successive processions visited the spot. 
Rupatay ‘In one of these, five hundred students of the univer: 

sity, chosen from different colleges and belonging to 
the first families, bore lighted tapers, which they placed on the 
temporary altar erected in front of the image, The clergy, 
both secilar and regnlar, came repeatedly with all that was 
most precious in attire and relics. To add still more to the 
pomp of the propitiatory pilgrimages, Francia himself took 
part in a magnificent display, inade on the Féte-Diew, or Cor- 
pus Christi (tle eleventh of June), He was preceded by heralds 
and by the Dukes of Cleves and Ferrara and other noblemen of 
high rank, while behind him walked the King of Navarre, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the Ambassadors of England, Venice, 
Florence, and other foreign states, the officers of parliament, 
and a crowd of gentlemen of the king’s house, archers and per- 
sons of all conditions bringing up the rear, On reavhing the 
spot where the mutilated statue still occupied its niche, Francis, 
after appropriate religious exercises, ascended the richly car- 
peted steps, and reverently substituted an effigy in solid silver, 
of similar size, in place of the image which lad been the object 
of insult.” 








'The silver image, thongh protected by an iron grating, fared no better 
than its predecessor. Stolen before the death of Francis, it was succeeded 
by @ wooden statue, and, when this was destroyed by “heretics.” by one of 
marble! The detailed accounts of the expiatory processions in Félibien, 
982, 083, in the Régistrea du parlement; ibid.. iv. 677-679, in @. Guiffrey, 
pendix to “Cronique du Roy Frangoya I-",” 446-459, from MSS. Nat. 
in Gaillard, vi. 434, 435, and in the Journal d'un bourgeois, 348-151, give a 

ivid view of the picturesque ceremonial of the times, It must have been a 
very substanLial compensation for the trouble to which the unknown author 
of the outrage of the Rue des Roviers pat the clergy, that the mutilated statue 
of the Virgin, having been placeil above the altar in the church of St. Gervais, 
was said to have wronght notable miracles, and even to have raised two 
ebilaren from the dead! Journal d'un bourgeois, ubf supra. See also 
“Cronique da Roy Frangoys I~," 67, and especially the poom (Ibid., appen- 
diz, 459-464), in twenty-five stanzas of eight lines each, which, I foar, has 
nothing to recommend it, unless it be length / 
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From this time forward, iconoclastic demonstrations became 
more common. Paintings, also, when exposed to the public 
ei view, shared the perils to which unprotected statues 

er loon. rake 
aaaioex were subjected. Tho Virgin, and such reputable 

saints ag St. Roch and St. Fiacre, depicted on the 
walls of the Rue St. Martin, were wantonly disfigurod, some 
two years later; so-that at last, the Parliament of Paris, in 
despair of preventing the repetition of the act, or of discovering 
its authors, adopted the prudent course of forbidding that any 
sacred representation should be placed on the exterior walls of 
a house within ten feet of the ground !* 

The repeated assurances whereby Francis had conciliated the 
clergy, and secured their cuntributions to the exchequer, embar- 
Berquin's -Fasaed him in the exercise of leniency toward Louis 
inintarrest: de Berquin, now for the third time arraigned for 
heresy. Moreover, the audacity and violence uf the iconoclasts, 
characteristics assumed by him to be indicative of a disposition 
to overturn all govermnent, probably touk away any inclination 
he would otherwise have had to interfere in the intrepid nuble- 
inaw’s behalf. De Berquin had no sooner been released from 
his former imprisonment than he set hitusel€ to prepare for new 
conflicts with his bigoted antagonists. Ie even resolved to 

assume the offensive, In vain did Erasmus entreat 




















edirrogaras 39 i 7 
sha mains him to be prudent, suggest the propriety of his tem- 


porarily going abroad, and propose that he should 
apply forgome diplomatic commission as a plausible exense for 
absenting himself. Beda, he told him, was a monster with 
imany heads, each breathing out poison, while in the “Faculty” 
he had to do with an damertal antagonist. The monks would 
secure his ruin were his cause more rightcons than that of Jesus 
Christ, Finally, the tremulons scholar begged him, if no con- 
sideration of personal safety moved him, at least not to involve 
eo ardent a lover of peace as Erasmus in a conflict for which hu 
hid no taste. But iis reasoning had no weight with a man of 
high resolve and inflexible principle, who could see no honor- 
uble course but openly meeting and overthrowing error. “ Do 









' May, 1580. Félibien, if 988, 999; Journal d'un bourgeois, 410. 
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you ask,” wrote Erasmus to a correspondent interested in Jearn- 
ing De Berquin’s fato, “what I accomplished? By every 
means I employed to deter him 1 only added to his courage.”* 
If we may believe Erasmus’s strong expressions—for his own 
writings have very nearly disappeared—De Beryuin assailed 
the monks with » frecdom almost equal to that employed by 
the Old Comedy in holding up to merited derision the foibles 
of Athenian gencrals and statesmen. He even extracted twelve 
Llasphemous propositions from Beda’s utterances, and obtained 
a letter from the king enjoining the Sorbonne cither to pass 
sentence of condemnation on their syndic’s assertions, or to 
prove their truth from the Holy Scriptures’ The Dutch phi- 
lusopher, aghast at his friend’s incredible temerity, besonght 
him instantly to seek safety in flight; and, when this last ap- 
peal proved as ineffectual as all bis frequent efforts in the past, 
he confessed that he almost regretted that a friendship had ever 
arisen which had occasioned hiin so much troublo and disquiet.” 

A third time Lonis de Berqnin was arrested, on application 
vf the officer known as the Promoteur de ls foi. lis trial was 
committed to twelva judges selected by parliament, among 
whom figured not only the first president and the vicar-gencral 
of the Bishop of Paris, but, strange to say, even so well-dis- 
posed and liberal a jurist as Guillaune Budd, the foremost 
French scholar of the age for broad and accurate learning.‘ 
Tho case advanced too slowly to meet De Berquin’s impatience. 
In the assurance of ultimate snecess, he is even accused by a 
contemporary chrunicler of having offered the court two hun- 
dred urowns to expedite the trial.” It soon became evident, 





** Quaris, quid profecerim? ‘Tot modis deterrene, addiai animum.” 

‘ Brasmus to Utenhoven, uli ¢upra ; also his letter to Vergara, Sept. 2, 
1927, and Beda’s Apology, Herminjard, ii. 88, 89, 40. 

+ Erasmns to Utenhoven, wbi supra. 

“1b was one of the great merita of Francis I, in the eyes of De Thon, the 
historian, that he had drawn Budé from comparative obscurity, and, follow- 
ing hia wise counsels, founded the Collége Royals. Erasmus styled him ** The 
Wonder of Franco” (De Thou, liv. ili., i. 283), and Scmvole de Ste, Marthe, 
“omnium, qui hoo pateumque seculo vizere, ine oontroversia dootissimns” 
{Flog 8). He was at thi ime ous of the matéres de requétet, Creepin, fol 


°°, Journal on bourgeois, 878, 
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“however, from the withdrawal of the liberties at firet accorded, 
that De Berquin would scarcely escape unless the king again 
interposed—a contingency less likely to ocenr in view of the 
incessant appeals with which Francis -was plied, addressed at 
once to his interest, his conscience, and his pride. But the 
more desperate the cause of Berquin, and the more uncertain 
the king’s disposition, the more urgent the intercessions of 
Margaret of Angouléme, whose character is nowhere seen to 
better advantage than in her repeated letters to her brother 
about this time.’ 

The sontence was rendered on the sixteenth of April, 1529. 
De Berqnin, being found guilty of heresy, was condemned to do 
Beagnew public penance in front of Notre Damo, with lighted 
teeotto taper in hand, and erying for mercy to God and the 
Eeyne blessed Virgin. Next, on the Place de Grove, he was 
mite toe ignominiously exhibited upon a scaffold, while his 
books were burned before his eyes. Taken thence in a cart to 
the pillory, and again exposed to popular derision on a revolving 
stage, he was to have his tongue pierced and his forchead 
branded with the incffaceable feur-de-lis. His public disgrace 
over, De Berquin was to be imprisoned for life in the episcopal 
jail” 

More than twenty thousand persons—so intense a hatred had 
Deen stirred up against the reformers—assembled to witness the 
execution of a sentence mslignantly cruel.' But, for that day, 
weap, their expectation was disappointed. Louis de Berquin 
ketene, gave notice that ho appealed to the absent king and 
executed. to the Pope himself. It was no part of the pro- 
gramme, however, that the thrice-convicted heresiarch should 
gain a fresh respite and enlist poworful friends in effecting his 





1 The series of letters enda with a prayor whioh it would have been difficult, 
we must suppose, for a brother ta resist: ‘ 1] vous plera (plaira), Monseigneur, 
faire en sorte quo Yon no dle (aise) point que Veslongnement vous ait fait 
obller vostre tris-humble ef trds-obélasante subjetie et seur MAGUERITE.” 
Génin, 2de Coll, No. 52, 

+ A-MS, of the Biblioth3que Nationale, printed by M. Génin (i. 218, ete.), 
and G, Guiffrey, Cronigue, ote., 76, note, gives these and other interesting 
details, which are in part confirmed by Erasmus 

2 Tbid., whi aupra, 

Vou. L—10 
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release. No sooner were the judges satisfied that he persisted 
in his appeal, in spite of the secret and urgent advice of Bndé 
and others, than they rendcred a new and more severe sentence 
(on the seventeenth of April): he must pay the forfeit of his 
obstinacy with his life, and that, too, within a few hours.’ 

The cause of this intemperate haste is clearly set forth by a 
contemporary—doubtless an eye-witness of the execution—all 
whose eympathies were on the side of the prosecution, It was 
“Jest recourse be had to the king, or to the regent then at 
Blois;”* for the delay of even a few days might have brought 
from the banks of the Loire another order removing De Ber- 
quin’s case from the commission to the royal council. 

The historian must leave to the professed martyrologist the 
details of the constant death of Louis de Berquin, as of the 
deaths of many other less distinguished victims of the intolerant 
zeal of the Sorbonne. Suffice it to say that althongh, when he 
undertook to address the people, his voice was purposely drowned 
by the din of the attendants, though the very children filled the 
air with shouts that De Berquin was a heretic, though not a 
pereon was found in the vast concourse to enconrage him by the 
name of “Jesus”—an accustomed cry even at the execution of 
parricides—the brave nobleman of Artois met his fate with 
such composure as to be likened by a by-stander to a student 
immersed in his favorite ovenpations, or a worshipper whose 
devout mind was engrossed by the contemplation of heavenly 
things.” There were indeed blind rnmors, as usual in such cases, 
to the effect that De Berquin recanted at the last moment; and 
Merlin, the Penitentiary of Notre Dame, who attended him, 
is reported to have exclaimed that “perhaps no one for a hun- 
dred years had died a better Christian.”* But the “Lutherans” 





1 I¢ was a light suggestion of mercy thot prompted the judges to permit 
hhim to be strangled before his body was consigned to the flames. 

4+ Ce qui fat faict et expédié oe mesme jour en grande diligence, afin gu't 
no fit recourre du Roy ne de madame ta Regente, qui extoit lors 3 Bloys, eto.” 
Journal d'un bourgeois, 383. 

3 For De Berquin’n history, sos Ereamus, sb? supra; Journal d'un bour- 
geois, 878, eto., Creapin, Actiones et Monimenta (ed. of 1560), fol, 57-50; 
Hiatoire eocléa., i 5; Félibion, ii, 985; Haag, a. v. 

4 Joumal d'un bourgeois, and Hist, eoolés,, uh eupra, 
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of Paris had good reason to deny the truth of the former state- 
ment, and to interpret the latter to the advantage of Do 
Berqnin’s consistent faith—so great was the rejoicing over the 
final success attained in crushing the most distinguished, in 
silencing the boldest and most outspoken advocate of the refor- 
mation of the church. For, in the eyes of the theological fac- 
ulty and of the clergy of France, Lonis de Berquin merited to 
be styled, by way of pre-eminence, a heresiarch.’ 

Three years had not elapsed since the blow struck at the 
“Tntheran ” doctrines in France, in the execution of their most 
promising and intrepid representative, before the hopes of the 
friends of the Reformation again revived from a consideration 
of the king’s political relations. Disappointed at the vontempt- 
nous reception of their confession of faith by the Emperor at 
Augsburg, the Protestant prinees of Germany had formed a 
defensive league. Francis, having basely abandoned his former 
ramen __ tllies, was left alone to combat the gigantic power of 
teste with rival between two portions of whose dominions his 

=" own kingdom lay exposed. Every consideration of pru- 
dence dictated the policy of lending to the German Protestants, 
in their endeavor to humble the pride of their common antago- 
nist, the most efficient support of his arms. Under these circum. 
stances religious differences were impotent to prevent the union, 
Accordingly, in May, 1532, through his ambassador, the sagacions 
Dn Bellay, Francis promised the discontented Elector of Saxony 
and his associates the contribution of s large eum to enable them 
to make 2 sturdy resistance. But the peace shortly concluded 
with Charles rendered the proffered aid for a time unnecessary.” 





' So he is atyled by Martin of Besuvais, writing some few months later, in 
Asnficiently bold plea for the use of fire and fagot: ‘Si vero hareriarche 
Berguind, ot saorum sequaciam pervicacis delibutus (heretious) incorrigibilia 
‘videntur, ne fortassis plusquam vipsreum venenum Intonter enrrepat, et eanca 
inficere posit, subito anferta eum de medio vestrom, exeorantes atque aver- 
anntes illius perversitatem, et sbacisum velut palmitem aridum (jaxte Joannis 
sententiam) subjectis ignibus torrere facile.” Paruclesia catholica Francie ad 
Franoos, ut fortes in Fide et Vocatione qua vocati sunt, permeneant, suthore 
‘Martino Theodorioo Bellovaco, Juris Onsarei Professore (Parisiis, 1530), p. 14. 
—See note at: the end of thir chapter. 

‘¥, W, Barthold, Deutschland und dis Hngonoten, i. 15; Soldan, Geach. 
dea Prot in Frankreich, i. 118-120, 
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Equally unproductive of advantage to the professors of the 
reformed faith was the alliance for mutual defence between 
Francis and Henry the Eighth of England. Both monarchs 
= were inspired with the same hatred of the emperor, 
Siuy ir. and each had eqnal reason to complain of the ineatia- 

ble rapacity of the Roman court. But neither at the 
pompous interview of the two kings at Boulogne, nor after- 
ward, could Henry prevail upon Francis to take any decided 
measures against the Pope such as the former, weary of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of his divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon, was ready to venture. In his intercourse with the 
English king, Francia is said to have adopted for his guiding 
principle the motto, “Amé juagu’d Pautel,”* and declined to 
sacrifice his orthodoxy to his interests. But the truth was that, 
in the view of Francis, his interests and his orthodoxy were co- 
incident; and the difficulty experienced by the two kings in 
coming to a common understanding lay in the fact that, as has 
been well remarked, while in the enmity of Francia it was not 
the Pope but the emperor that occupied the foremost place, it 
‘was just the reverse with Henry. 

Francis had no thought of throwing away so valuable an 
auxiliary in his Italian projects, or of permanently attaching to 
Meri ot Charles go dangerous an opponent as the papal power. 
emitter, And thus it happened that, a year from the time of 
sMereti his consultation with Henry, Francis proceeded to 
Marseilles to extend a still more cordial welcome to Clement 
himeelf, The wily pontiff had so dazzled the eyes of the king, 
that the latter had consented to, if he had not actually proposed, 
a. marriage between Henry, Duke of Orleans, his second son, and 

Catharine de’ Medici, the Pope’s niece.” The match 
Henye was not flattering to Francis's pride; but there were 
Cathacoe great prospective advantages, and the bride was less 

Mellel. objectionable beeanse the bridegroom, as a younger 
son, was not likely to ascend the throne. But here again the 
king was destined to be disappointed. Clement's death, soon 
after, destroyed all hope of Medivean support in Italy ; and the 


 Méxoray, Abrégé chronologiqua, fv. 577, * Bolden, £ 121. 
* Ootober 26, 1588, 
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death of Francis, the dauphin, made Ilenry of Orleans heir 
apparent to the throne. It was not long before the French 
people, with the soundness of judgment generally characterizing 
the deliberate conclusions reached by the masses, came to the 
opinion, expressed by one of the Venetian ambassadors two 
years after the wedding: “ Monseigneur of Orleans is married 
to Madam Catharine de’ Medici, to the dissatisfaction of all 
France ; for it seems to everybody that the most Christian king 
was cheated by Pope Clement.”' Such were the ovil anspices 
under which the Italian girl, only fourteen years of age,’ entered 
a country over whose destinies sho was to exert a pernicious in- 
fluence. 

There was another part of the Pope’s designs in the execution 
of which he was less successful. Ele could not persnade Francis 
pence re © join in a general scheme for the extermination of 
fest join heresy. In the very first interview, Clement had 
tnimence’ sounded his host's disposition respecting the propriety 
ees of a new crusade. He had bluntly submitted for con- 
sideration the question, “Ought not Francis and the pions 
princes of Germany, with the emperor at their head, to gather 
up their forces, enlist troops, and make all needful preparations, 
to overwhelm the followers of Zwingle and Luther; in order 
that, affrighted by the terrible retribution visited upon their fel- 
Jows, the remaining hereties should hasten to make their sub- 
mission to the Roman Church?” At the same time he threw 
out hints of his ability to assist in the good work if only the 
French monarch would not refuse his co-operation. But Fran- 
eis was not ready for so sanguinary an undertaking. Unmoved 
by the Pope's repeated solicitations, he replied that it seemed 
to him that “neither piety nor concord would be promoted by 
snbstituting an appeal to arms for the appeal to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to whose ultimate decision both Zwinglians and Lutherans 
professed themselves at all times anxious to submit their doc- 
trines and practice.” He added the unpalatable advice that 








1 © Gon mala nodiatasione di tutta In Francia, perchd pare ad ogniuno che 
Clemente pontefice adlia padéato questo rd cristianisaimo.” Marino Gius- 
tinlano (1535), Relaz, Von., Albart, i. 191, 

* Ontharine de” Medici waa born April 13, 1619, 
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the matters in dispute be considered by a free and impartial 
council, and declared that, when the council had rendered its 
verdict, he would spare no pains to sustain it. All the usual 
pontifical artifices proved abortive. Francis, whilo valuing 
highly the friendship of Rome, was not willing to forego the 
advantages of alliance with the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Iesse.'* 

While the fickle monarch was thus drawn in opposite direc- 
tions by conflicting political considerations—at one time atrength- 
ening tho hands of the Protestant princes of Germany, at an- 
other, making common cause with the Pope—the sane diversity 
characterized the internal condition of France. 

At Tonlonse, the seat of one of most noted parllaments, Jean 
de Caturce, a lawyer of ability, was put to death by slow fire in 
preetaot the smumer of 1532. His unpardonable offence was 
année that he had once made a “Lutheran” exhortation, 
‘Toulouse. and that, in the merry-making on the Fée deg Jtoia 
—F¥piphany—he had recommended that the prayer, “May 
Christ reign in our hearts!” be substituted for the senseless cry, 
“The king drinks!” No more ample ground of accusation 
was necded in a city where the luckless wight. who failed to 
take off his cap before an image, or fall on his knees when the 
bell rang out at “Ave Maria,” was sure to be set upon as a 
heretic.” 








' These interesting particulars are contained in a MS, letter in the Zurich 
Archives (probably written by Oswald Myconius to Joachim Vadian). The 
writer had them directly from the mouth of Guillaume du Bellay, the French 
ambarsador, who was with the king at the interview of Marseilles, Du Belay 
alzo gave some details of his own conversations with Clement. The latter 
freely admitted that there were some things that displeased him in the mass, 
Wut naturally wanted eo profitable au institution to be treated tenderly and 
chutiously. Correspond, des réformateure, iii. 183-186, 

* The truth respecting Toulouse probably lies about midway between the 
sensures of the Huguenot and the eulogy of the Roman Catholio historian. 
According to the author of the Iixtoire ecclésixstique, the parliament was the 
most sanguinary in France, the university careless of letters, the population 
jealous of any proficiency in liberal studies. According to Florimond de 
Bemond, writing comewhat later, Toulouse waa worthy of eternal praise, 
because, notwithstanding o marvelloas confluence of strangers from all parta, 
and in spite of being completely surrounded by regions infected with heresy, 
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In striking contrast with the tragedy enacted in the chief 
city of the south was the favor openly showed to the reformers 
hy the Queen of Navarre, not only in her own city of Bourges, 
but in Paris itself. The intercessions she had addressed to her 
brother for the victims of priestly persecution had long since 
betrayed her secret leaning ; and the translation of her “ flours” 
into French by the Bishop of Senlis, who, by her direction, 
suppressed all that most directly countenanced superstitious be- 
liefs, was naturally taken as strong confirmation of the preva- 
Jent suspicion. But, when she introduced Berthault, Courauit, 
and her own almoner, Ronssel, to the pulpits of the capital, 
and protected them in their evangelical labors, the caso ceased 
fae 1 admit of doubt.' She even persuaded the king to 
evangelical Jisten to a sermon in which Le Coq, curate of St. 
Eustache, argned with force against the bodily pres- 
ence of Christ in the eucharist, and maintained that the very 
words, “ Surswm corda,” in the church service, pointed Him 
out as to be found at the right hand of Gud in heaven. In- 
deed, the eloquent preacher had nearly convinced his royal 
listener, when the Cardinals of Tournon and Lorraine, by a 
ckilful stratagem, succeeded in destroying the impression he 
had received, and, it is said, in inducing Le Coq to make a 
retraction.” But the opposition to the public proclamation of 
the reformed doctrines was too formidable for their advocates 
to stem. Beda and his colleagues in the Sorbonne left no 
device untried to silence the preachers; and, although the reat- 
less syndic was in the end forced to expiate his seditions words 
and writings by an gmende honorable in front of the church of 
Notre Dame, and died in prison,* Roussel and his fellow-preach- 
ere had long before been compelled to exchange their public 
discourses for private exhortations, and finally to discontinue 
even these and retreat from Pas 














it bad eo persisted in the faith os to contain within ite walls not a single 
family that did not live in conformity with the prescriptions of the church ! 
Historia de ortu, progroaan at ruina hereseon hujas seuli, ii, 480, 

 Grespin, Actiones et Monimenta, fol. 64. 

* Florimond de Reemond, ii, 304, 205. 

"March 6, 1585, Journal d'un bourgeois, 453, 

4 Hist, coclés., i. 9; Crespin, ubi supra. 
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Even 80, however, the theologians could not contain thetr 
indignation at tho insult they had received. In the excess of 
saree st. their zeal they went so far as to hold up the king’s 
eaor'’ sister to condemnation and derision, in one of those 
Mauire. lays which the students of the Collége de Navarre 
were accustomed annually to perform, as a scholastic exercise in 
pnblic oratory (on the first of October, 1533). A gentle queen 
was here represented as throwing aside needle and distaff, at 
the crafty suggestion of a tempting fury, and as receiving in 
lien of those feminine implements a copy of the Guspels—when, 
Jo! ahe was suddenly transformed into a cruel tyrant. It was 
perhaps hard to detect the exact connection between the accept- 
ance of the holy book and go disastrous a change of character 
—neither the students of the Collége de Navarre nor their 
teachers thought it worth while to trouble themselves about 
such trifles—but there was no difficulty in recognizing Margaret 
in the principal actor of the play, or in deciphering the name of 
Master Gérard Ronssel—Magister Gerardus—in Megara, the 
fary with the flaming torch, that seduced her. On complaint 
of his sister, Francis, in some indignation, ordered the arrest of 
the anthor of the insipid drama, as well as of the youthful per- 
formers, The former could not be found, and the latter, thanks 
to the queen's clemency, escaped with a less rigorous punish- 
ment than the insult deserved.’ 

‘An equally andacions act wae the insertion of a work pnb- 
lished by Margaret, under the title of Le miroir de Came 

pécheresse, in a list of prohibited books. When the 
Her Miroir ele ‘ 
fe rame university, to whom the censorship of the press was 
vevereee. entrusted, was called to account by the king, all the 
faeulties promptly repudiated any intention to cast doubt upon 
the orthodoxy of his sister, and even the originator of the offen- 
sive prohibition was forced to plead ignorance of the authorship 
of the volune in question, ‘The rector of the university termi- 











} John Calvin gives a contemporary's nocount in a letter to Francois Daniel 
from Paris, October, 1533. Herminjard. Correspond. dea réformateurs, iit 
106, ete. ; aud translated in Bonnet, Calvin's Letters, i. 86; etc. Se alsa 
Joan Starm’s let:er of about the samo date, Herminjard, iii, 93, 
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nated the long series of disclaimers by rendering thanks to 
Franeis for his fatherly patience." 

Just a month after the unincky dramatic representation of 
the Collége de Navarre, the city was furnished with fresh 
food for scandal. On All Saints’ day (the tirst of November, 
tetor cope 1583) the university assembled according to custom 
ssuaaaioe in the church of the Mathuring, to listen to an ad- 
stemiy' Gress delivered by the rector. But Nicholas Cop’s 
discourse was not of the usnal type. Under guise of a disqui- 
sition on “Christian Philosuphy,” the orator preached an evan: 
gelical sermon, with the First Beatitnde for his text, and 
propounded the ‘view that the forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life are simple gifts of God’s grace that cannot be earned by 
man’s good works.” 

Never had academic harangne contained sentiments savoring 
so strongly of the tenets of the persecuted reformers. True, the 
§ ,, Tector had not omitted the ordinary invitation to his 
1a extrsordi wie : ‘rin? 
Sieane hearers to join him in the salutation of the Virgin. 

But even this mark of orthodox Catholicity could not, 
remove the taint of heresy from an address tle whole drift of 
which was to establish the cardinal doctrine of the theology of 
Luther and Zwingle. It was a bold step. The doctors of ‘the 
Sorbonne could not suppress their indignation, and Franciscan 
monke denounced the rector to the Parliament of Paris. When 
summoned to appear before the court to answer the charges 





'Catvin’s letter above quoted, one of the oldest of his MS. autographa, 
Dr. Paul Henry, in his valuable Life and ‘Timea of John Calvin (Eug trans, 
i. 37) inadvertently makes Cop rector of the Sorbonne, an office that never 
existed, 

7A single sentence may verve to indicate the distinotness with which this 
is oeserted: ‘* Evangelium romiseionem peocatorum et justificationem gratia 
pollicetar; neque enim nooepti sumus Deo qnod lez antisfaciamne, sed ex 
sola Christi promissiono, de qua qm dubitat pie vivere non potest, et gehenna 
inoendium sibi parat.” Opera Calvini, Baum, Cunitz, et Reuss, x. 4. 

4 Some officious pen has indeed stricken ont from the MS, the sentence, 
“ Quod nos consecuturoa spero, si beatissimam Virginem solenni ila prmconio 
Jonge omnium puloherrimo salutaverimus: Ave gratia pena!” Tut on the 
margin the sensible Nicholas Colladon, colleague of Roza and an enrly blog- 
rapher of Calvin. hna written the words: ‘Hm, quia illis temporibus danda 
‘unt, ne eupprimenda quidem putavimus,"” i 
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brought against him, Cop at first endeavored to arouse in the 
university the traditional jealousy of this invasion of scholastic 
privileges, claiming that these were violated by his being cited 
to parliament before he had been in the first instance tried by 
his peers. And, indeed, after a tumultuous meeting of the 
university, called at the Mathurins a fortnight after the de- 
livery of Cop’s address (the nineteenth of November), the 
Faculty of Arts came to the same conclusion.’ But, althongh 
the “Four Nations,” and apparently the Faculty of Medicine 
also, promised their support, the Faculties of Theology and Law 
refused, and Cop did not venture to press his point. Warned 
of his danger by a friendly tongue, when already on his way to 
the Palaix de Justice, in full official costume and accompanied 
by his beadles, he consulted his safety by a precipitate flight 
from the city and from the kingdom.” 

The incidents just narrated derive their chief interest from 
the circumstance that they bring to our notice for the first time 
canto 8 Young man, Jean Cauvin, or Calvin, of Noyon, 
realauther. goon to figure among the most important actors in the 
intellectual and religious history of the modem world; for it 
was not many days before the authorship of the startling theo- 
logical doctrines enunciated by the rector was directly traced to 
his friend and bosom companion, the future reformer of Geneva. 
In fact, Calvin ceems to have supplied Cop with the entire ad- 
dress—a production not altogether unworthy of that clear and 





' Zigro tert Faculias injuriam toti univereitati Watam, quod tractus fuerit 
ad superiorem Judicen . . . summus snus magistratus, et, eam ob tem, 
censet Tacultas ut ejas aceusatorea et qui supplicationem superior: Judict 
porrexerunt, citentnr in facie universitatis, causas rei allaturi.” Bullzua, vi. 
288, apud Herminjard, iii, 117, note. Seo many interesting particulars re- 
spocting the pri loves a claimed by the university, in Pasquier, Recherches de 
Ja Franco, 

1 Be wa te bo ben town fio We Conciergeris, See Bers's preface to 
Calvin's Com, on Joshaa, 1565, opid Henninjard, iii, 118, note, Parlia- 
ment complained to Francis, and the latter in hia reply, Lyons, Deo. 10, 1528, 
ordered proceedings to he instituted for the onpture of Cop and the punish 
ment of the person who had facilitated his flight by giving him warning. 
Francis to parliament, Herminjard, iff, 118. A reward of 300 arowna was 
accordingly offered for the apprehension of the fogitive rector, dead or alive, 
Martin Buoer to Amb. Blaurer, January, 1534, Herminjard, ill. 180. 
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vigorous intellect which, within leas than two years, conceived 
the plan of and matured the most orderly and perfect theolo- 
gical treatise of the Reformation—the “ Institution Chrétienne.” 
Between the sketch of Christian Philosophy in the discourse 
written for the rector, and the Christian Institutes, there is, 
nevertheless, a contrast too striking to be overlooked. And if 
the salutation to the Virgin, in the exordium, was actually 
penned by Calvin, as is not improbable, the change in his re- 
ligious convictions would appear to have been as marked and 
rapid as the development of his intellectual faculties. At any 
rate, the recent discovery of the complete manuscript of Nicho- 
Jas Cop's oration ranks among the most opportune and welcome 
of antiquarian successes in our times." 

Calvin was soon reduced to the necessity of following the 
rector’s example in fleeing from Paris; for the part he had 
rows ad in preparing the address had become the public 
wy talk. The young scholar—he was only in his twenty- 

fifth year—sought for by the sanguinary Ueutenant- 
eriminel, Jean Morin, barely made good his escape. Proceed- 
ing to Angouléme, he enjoyed, under the friendly roof of Louis 
de Tillet, a short period of quiet and an opportunity to pursue 
his favorite studics.* 

The incessant representations made to the king respecting the 
rapid progress of “Lutheran” doctrines in France, and per- 
haps also the occurrence of such incidents as that just men- 
tioned, seem to have been the cause of the adoption of new 
measures against the Reformation and ite professors. Already, 
in October, Francis bad written a rough answer to the Council of 





1 A fragment of Cop's address—about the first third—was discovered by M. 
‘ales Bonnet in the MSS. of the Library of Geneva, bearing on the margin 
the note: * Hore Joannes Calvinue propris manu descripsit, et ext auctor.” 
Thie portion is printed in Horminjant, Corresp. des réformatoum, ili. 418- 
490, and Caiv. Opora, Baum, Cunite, et Rouse, ix. 873-870. Merle d’Aubigné 
taped it in his Hist. of the Rof, in the time of Culvin, fi. 198, ete. Still more 
fortunate than M. Bonnet, Messrs. Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss very recently 
found a complete copy of the same address in the archives of one of the 
shurehes of Strasbourg. Tho newly found portion ie of gront interest. Cal- 
fini Op., x. (1872), 80-86, 

7 Gnlvin to Fr, Daniel (1534), Bonnet, i. 41; Histoire ocolés, i, 9, 
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the Canton of Berne, expressing extreme surprise that they 
had ventured to intercede for the relatives of Guillaume Farel, 
rancnre  Beoused of heresy, and to beg him to give no credit in 
feots rouchly this matter eithor to the royal officers or to the inqui 
sionotthe” tors of the faith.’ And he had used these signifi- 
"cant words: “ Desiring the preservation of the name 

of very Christian king, sequired for us by onr predecessors, 206 
hawe nothing in the world more at heart than the entire extirpa- 
tion of heresies, and nothing could induce ua to suffer them to 
take root in our kingdom. Of this you may rest well assured, 
and leave us to procced against them, without your giving your- 
selves any solicitude. For neither your prayers, nor those of any 
one else cohomscevar, could be of any avail in thia matter with us.”* 
On his return from the marriago of his son Henry to Catha- 
rine de’ Medici, celebrated only four days before Cop’s university 
harangue, Francis was induced to make new provisions for the 
detection and punishment of dissent. Alarmed by the progress 
of “Lutheran” sentiments in his very capital, as reported to 
him by parliament, he not only urged that body to renewed 
agave diligence, but directed the Bishop of Paris, the toler- 
Eke isboe ant Jean du Bellay, who may have been suspected of 
too much supineness in the matter,’ to confer upon 

two counsellors of parliament all the anthority necessary to act 
for him, withont prejndice to his jurisdiction in other cases. 











' Francis to Council of Berne, Marssilles, Oct, 20, 1533, MS. Berne Ar- 
chives, Herminjard, iff. 95, 96. 

* Berne was acoustomed to give and take hard blowa So, although the 
chancellor of the canton endorsed on the king's missive the words, “ Rude 
lettre du Roi, . . . relative aux Farel,” the council was not discouraged; 
but, when sending two envoys, about © month later, to the French court, 
instructed them, among other things, again to intercede for a brother of Farel. 
Herminjard, iii, 96, note. 

* Da Bellay was himself believed, not withont reason, to have aympathy for 
the reformed doctrine, and it was under his auspices, aa well as those of the 
King and Queen of Navarre, that the evangelical preachera had Intely held 
forth in the pulpits of the capital. See, for instance, Bucer to Blaurer, Jan., 
1984, Herminjard, Corresp. des réformatenre, iii, 180. 

4 Francis T's letter to Du Bollay, Lyons, Deo. 18, 1588, MB. Dupny Coll., 
BIbL nat., Bulletin de In Soo. de I'hist. du prot. frang., i. 487, His orders to 
parliament of same date, Herminjard, Corresp, des réformateurs, lil. 114, ata 
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Both parliament and bishop were at the same time notified of 
the recelpt of two fresh bulls, kindly furnished by Pope Clem- 
ent, at Francis’s request, to help in the guod work of extirpa- 
ting “that secursed Lutheran sect.” * 


‘The number of extant pooms on the death of Louis de Berquin attests very 
clearly the estimate pinced upon him by the Roman Catholios as the most 
maples on dangerous herctio—in fact, the Reresiarol, of the day. A stanza 
Ioana of eight lines, which seems to have been popular (for it has been 
Benin. discovered in MS, both in the Biblioth’que Nationale, Génin, i 
219, and in the library of Soissons, Bulletin de la Soc. de Thist, du prot. 
frang,, x1 181), representa the four elements aa conspiring, at God’s bidding, 
to take vengeance upon him1 


“Dn fanx Berquin et de sea docamens 
Dion s'est vengé par les quatre élémens : 
Terre lug a desnié sépulture; 

Feu Y'a destruit ot va fausse eectiptare; 
TTisons par cau plaviale arrosex 

‘Be sont plus fort eameus et embrace. 

‘Dont (pour Ja fin du malhenreax comprendra) 
‘Lair par les vents en a receu la cendre.” 


T have been 0 fortunate as to discover two other poems on the same auh- 
ject, in a little collection in my possension entitled Martini Thentorici Bellowast 
Epigramnata (Parisiis, 1539), which seems to bo of such rarity that these 
pieces may almoet be viewed in the light of inedited documenta ‘They are 
of special interest because of the singular circumstance that this collection of 
extremely ‘ Catholic” effasions is dedionted to Odet de Coligny, Oardinal of 
Chitillon, Archbishop of Toulouse, Bishop and Count of Beauvais, elder 
brother of the more famous Admiral massuored on St, Bartholomew's day. 
Cardinal Chatillon, croated auch when only thirteen years old, was, at the 
time of the publication of this book, a youth of soarcely more than twenty- 
two, and a devont Roman Catholic, but subsequently. as elsewhera stated, 
became an avowed Protestant and « prominent Huguenot lender. 

In the first of those poems, under the heading of Hlegia Ludoriei Berquuyni, 
the writer would almost seem to have had in mind the description by the 
ancient dramatists of the impious warfare of Cupaneus breathing out boast- 
fal threats against Jove himself (Septem oon, Theb., 416, otc.), or the Titans 
in oonflict with the Goda, 





) Branols to patliament, udi supra, iil, 116. 
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“ Qooultum patuit quod non celarier ultra, 

Debuit. Excellens Jupiter egit opus. 

Bublimi clatum dejecit sede potentem, 
Qui modo regnabat, qui modo jura dabat, 

Quique euperbifico regalia limina greema 
‘Tantum incedebat, pastns honore levi, 

Eé cedrina petens fam monimenta perennis, 
Insigni optabat sanctior esse Nama, 

Lestor, Ave, eb causam properes dignoscere : cama 
‘Horeseos foods Inbe volutus erat. 

‘Hoo impune nefas solids an ratione stetisset, 
Et Petri hausixsent equora vaste ratim, 

Inviolata Bdee mterno permanet mvo. 
Porcutit injustoa ira molesta Doi ; 

Quem neque premoditans latuit Neto, fonera oujus 
Distallt adversa in tempora longa vice. 

Occidit ergo misor, Divumque hominumque favore, 
‘Traduxitque illuo tors malesuada viram, 

Nil graving pugnare Deo, pugnare ferooi 
Fortune, Vinoi magus uterque nequit.”” 


‘The other elegy is shorter and less striking in conception, but gives a 
similar impreasion of the importance assigned to Louis de Berquin's activity 
and influence : 


“ Francia dum hymnidioo resonet peane juventas, 

Parisia extincto gandest hoste phalanx. 

Hic dadum, et nuper morbo scabiosus odact, 
‘Franooram reliquas inficicbat: oves, 

Cognitus hand potnit mundari errore nefando, 
Quin purgaretur lucidioze foco, 

Nam quamvis concessa essat clementia, durus 
Obstitit, et rapido mallnit igne mori,” 


‘Tho library of Soisrons contains « MS. lament from a Protestant source 
over the death of De Berqaia, which ix at once simple aud touching. It is 
printed in the Bulletin, xi, 129-131. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MELANCHTHONS ATTEMPT AT CONCILIATION, AND THE YEAR 
OF THE PLACARDS. 


Te appears almost incredible that, so late as in the year 15384, 
the hope of reuniting the discordant views of the partisans of 
reform and the adherents of the Roman Church should have 
heen seriously entertained by sny considerable number of re- 
fiecting minds, for the chasm separating the opposing parties 
was too wide and deep to be bridged over or filled. There were 
irreconcilable differences of doctrine and practice, and tenden- 
ties so diverse as to preclude the possibility of harmonious 
action. 

Not a0, however, thought many sinecre persons on both sides, 
and not less on the side of the Reformation than on that of the 

Roman Catholic Church. True, the claims of the 
ini he papacy were insupportable, and the most flagrant 

abuses prevailed ; but many of the reformers believed 
it quite within the bounds of possibility that the great body of 
the supporters of the church might be brought to recognize and 
renounce these abuses, and break the tyrannical yoke that had, 
for so many centuries, rested upon the neck of the faithful. 
The ancient fabric of religion, they said, is indeed disfigured 
by modern additions, and has been brought, by long neglect, to 
the very verge of ruin. But these tasteless excrescences can 
easily be removed, the ravages of time reverently repaired, 
and the grand old edifice restored to its pristine symmetry and 
magnificence. In a word, it was a general reformation that 
was contemplated —no radical reconstruction after a novel 
plan. And the future council, in which all phases of opinion 
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would be freely represented, was to provide the adequate and 
sufficient cure for all the ills afflicting the body politic and 
evclesiastic. 

By some of the more sanguine adherents of both parties these 
flattering expectations were long entertained. With others the 
attempt to effect a religious reconciliation seems to have sorved 
merely as a inask to hide political designs ; and at this distance 
of time it is among the most dificult problems of history to 
deternine the proportion in which carnest zeal and rank insin- 
cority entered as factors into the measures undertaken for the 
purpose of reconciling theological differences. Especially is 
this true respecting the overtures made by the Frengh monarch 
to Philip Melanchthon, which now claim our attention. 

Early in the spring of the year 1534 Melanchthon received a 
courteous visit at Wittemberg from an agent of the distin- 
sicaronnon Guished French diplomatist, Guillaume du Bellay- 
and Dube Langey, envoy to the Protestant princes of Germany. 

The interview paved the way for a long correspond- 
ence between Melanchthon and Du Bellay himself, in which 
the latter threw out suggestions of the practicability of some 
plan for bringing the intelligent and candid men in both coun 
tries to adopt a common ground in respect to religion. Finally, 
in response to Du DBellay’s earnest request, his correspondent 
consented to draw up such a scheme us appeured to himself 
proper to serve for the basis of union. The result was a paper 
of « truly wonderful character, in which the reader scareely 
Aplanotreo. Knows whether to admire the evident charity dic- 
soneliatia. tating every line, or to smile at the simplicity be- 
trayed in the extravagant concessions. In a letter accompany- 
ing his proposal Melanchthon set forth at some length both his 
motives and his hopes, In touching upon controverted points, 
he claimed to have exhibited a moderation that would prove to 
be not without utility to the church. Ile professed his own 
belief that an accommodation might be effected on every doc- 
trinal point, if only a free and amicable conference were to be 
held, wnder royal’ auspices, between a few good and learned 
men. The subjects of dispute were less numerous than was 


generally supposed, and the edge of inany a sharply drawn 
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theological distinction had been insensibly worn away by the 
softening hand uf time. By such a conference as he proposed 
the perils of a public discussion could be aveided—a form of 
controversy fatal, for the most part, to the peace of the un- 
Tearned. In fact, no radical change was absolutely required in 
the anciont order or in ecclesiastical polity. Not even the pon- 
tifical authority itself need necessarily be abolished ; for it was 
the desire of the Lutheran party, so far as possible, to retain all 
the accustomed forms. In fine, he begged Du Bellay to exhort 
the monarchs of Europe to concord while yet there was room 
left for the counsels of inoderation. What calamities might 
otherwise be in store!) What aroin both of church and state, 
should a collision of arms be precipitated !' 

But Melanchthon’s ardor had carried him far beyond his 
true reckoning. No other reformer could have bronght hinsclf 
to approve the articles now submitted for the king's perusal ; 
while it was certain that not even this mbounded liberality 
would satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Roman party. 

Melanchthon not only admitted that an ecclesiastical system 
with bishops in many cities was lawful, but that the Rowan 
wean PONtHAE might preside over the entire episcopate. He 
than'seon-  countenanced, to a certain extent, the current doc- 
come 

trine respecting human tradition and the retention of 
aurienlar coufession. He discerned a gradual approach to con- 
cord in respect to justification, and found no difficulty in the 
divergent views of free will and original sin. Ile did, indeed, 
insist upon the rejection of the worship of saints, and advocate 
oxpunging from the ritual all appeals for their assistance. So, 
too, monks ought to be allowed to forsake the cloister, and 
inonastie establishments could then be advantageonsly turned 
into schools of learning. The marriage of the clergy should, in 
like manner, be forthwith granted. There was, however, in 
his view, one point that bristled with difficulties. How to 
remove then Melanchthon confessed himself unable to suggest. 
The question of the popish mass was the Gordian knot which 











'Melanchthon to Du Bellay, Aug. 1, 1594, Opers (Brotachneider, Corpus 
Reformatorum), ii, 740, 
Vou L—i 
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must be reserved for the future council of the church to untie 
or ent! 

A faint suspicion seems, however, to have flitted through the 
Wittemberg reformer’s mind, that possibly, after all his large 
nuorn  dinissions, his attempt was but labor lost! For, in 
misgivings. letter to Martin Bucer, written on the very day 
he despatched his communication to Du Bellay, he more than 
hinted his own despair of effecting an agreement with the Pope 
of Rome, and excused himself for his apparently lavish proffere, 
on the plea that he was desirous of making his good French 
friends comprehend the chief points of controveray !* 

Melanchthon’s articles, faithfully transmitted by Dn Bellay, 
produced on the mind of Francis a favorable impression. The 
‘Atarorbe Alnbitious monarch welcomed the prospect of a speedy 
impresiot' removal of the doctrinal differences that had provi- 
Franc. ously marred the perfect understanding he wished to 
iaintain with the Protestant princes of Germany. Whether, 
however, any higher motives than considerations of a political 
character weighed with him, may well be doubted. 

Meantime, an unexpected occurrence for the time dispelled 
all thought of that harvest of conciliation and harmony which 
the more moderate reformers looked for as likely tu spring up 
from the seed ao liberally sown by Melanchthon. 

If, among the advocates of the purification of the church, 
there was a party which, with Melanchthon, seemed ready to 
rea jeopard some of the most vital principles of the great 
fartisnset’ moral and religious movement, in the vain hope of 
men again cementing an unnatural union with the Roman 
system, there was another faction, to which moderation and 
half-way measures were utterly repulsive. Its partisans he- 
lieved themselves warranted in resorting to open acts expressive 
of detestation of the gilded idolatry of the popular religion. 
For their views they alleged the Old Testament history as suffi- 
cient authority. Had not the servants of Jehovah braved the 
resentment of the priests of Baal, and disregarded the threats 





‘This is only a brief summary of the most ensential points in these strange 
articles, which may be read entire in Melanch, Opera, ubi supra, ii, 744-768, 
? Ibid, ii, 775, 776, 
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of kings and queens? Why treat the saints’ images, the craci- 
fixes, the gorgeous robes and manufactured relics, with more 
consideration than was displayed by Hebrew prophets in deal- 
ing with heathen abominations? So inveterate an evil as the 
corruption of all that is most sacred in Christianity could only 
be successfully combated by vigor and decision. Only under 
heavy and repeated blows does the monarch of tho forest yield 
to the axe of the woodman. 

Between the extremes of ill-judged concession and untimely 
rashness, the groat body of those who had embraced the Refor- 
mation endeavored to hold a middle course, but found them- 
solves exposad to many perils, not the result of their own 
actions, but brought upon them by the timidity or foolhardiness 
of their associates. A lamentable instance of the kind must 
now be noticed. i 

For many months the street-walls of Paris had been em- 
ployed by both sides in the great controversies of the dey, for 
Pucarte ong the purpose of giving publicity to their views. Under 
paruiuder eover of night, placards, often in the form of pasquin-, 
ades, were posted where they would be likely to meet the eyes 
of a larga number of curious readers. So, in the excitement 
following the arrest and exile of Beda and other impertinent 
and seditious preachers, pla¢ards succeeded each other nightly. 
In one the theologians of the Sorbonne were portrayed to the 
life, and each in all his proper colors, by an unfriendly pencil. 
In another, “ Paris, flower of nobility” was passionately en- 
treated to sustain the wounded faith of God, and the King of 
Glory was supplicated to confound “the accursed dogs,” the Lu- 
therans.' Under the circumstances, it was not strange that the 
“ Lutheran” placard was hastily torn down by some zealot, with 


' See the Interesting letter of a young Strasbourg student at Paris, Pierre 
Siderander, May 28, 1388, Herminjard, Correspondance des réformateure, iti. 
38,69. Ths refrain of one placard, 

“Aa fen, au feu! c'est lear répére! 
Paizen justice! Dien Ya permys,” 
gave Clément Marot occasion to reply in a couple of short pieces, the longer 
beginning : 


“En Yoan, en Menu, ces folz séditienx.” 
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the exclamation that the author was a heretic, while a crowd 
stood all day abont the other transcribing its unpoetie but pious 
exhortations to burn the offenders against Divine justice, and 
no one attempted to remove it, 

The snccess of this method of reaching the masses, who could . 
never be induced to read a formal treatise or book, suggested 
to some of the more ardent “ Lutherans” of Paris the idea of 
preparing a longer placard, which should boldly attack the car- 
dinal errors of the papal system of religion. But, the press 
being closely watched in the French capital, it was thought best 
to have the placard printed in Switzerland, where, indeed, the 
most competent and experienced hands might be found for com- 
o posing such a paper. The messenger employed was a 
Férate |, young man named Feéret, an apprentice of the king's 

apothecary ;' and the printing seems to have been 
done in the humble but famous establishment of Pierre Van 
Wingle, in the retired Vale of Serriéres, just out of Neufchatel, 
and on the same presses which, in 1533, gave to the world the 
first French reformed liturgy, and, two years later, the Protes- 
tant translation of the Bible into the French langnage by Oli- 
vetanus.’ There is less certainty respecting the anthorship, but 
it seems highly probable that not Farel, but an enthusiastic and 
somewhat hot-headed writer, Antoine de Marcourt, must be 
held responsible for this imprudent production. 

Féret, having on his return eluded detection at the frontiera, 

reached Paris in safety. He brought with him alarge 
‘mineoe number of copies of a broadside headed, “ Tue 
ime Articles respecting the horrible, great and inaupport- 
able Abuses of the Papal Mass.” Among those to whom the 





} Creepin, Actiones et Monimenta (Bd. of 1540), fol. 64. 

* Bulletin. ix. 27, 28, 

* Merle d’Aubigné, on the authority of the hostile Florimond ds Reemond, 
ascribes it to Farel. But the atyle and mode of treatment are quite in oon- 
trast with those of Farel's “Sommaire,” republished almost precisely at this 
ate; while many sentences are taken verbatim from another treatine, ‘ Petit 
‘Traicte de I'Eucharistie.” unfortunately anonymous, but which there is good 
reason to suppose was written by Marcourt. The author of the latter avows 
bis suthorabip of the placard. See the full discussion by Herminjard, Carre- 
spondance des réformateurs, iil. 285, note, sto. 
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paper was secretly submitted, there were come who, more pra- 
dent then the rest, decidedly opposed its-publication. It was 
too violent, they said. The writer’s ill-advised severity would 
answer no good purpose. The tract would alienate the sympa- 
thy of many, and thus retard, instead of advancing, the cause it 
advocated.’ Remonstrance, however, proved futile. 

Early on the morning of the cightcenth of October, 1584, a 
placard was found posted upon the walls in all the principal 
thoroughfares of the metropolis, Everywhere it was read with 
horror and indignation, mingled with rage; and loud threats 
and curses were uttered against its unknown author. 

The document that called forth these expressions and was the 
occasion of more important commotions in the seqnel, had so 
direct and potent an influence upon the fortunes of the Refor- 
mation in France that it cannot be passed over without a brief 
reference to the general character of its contents. It began 
with a solemn address: “I invoke heaven and earth in testi- 
mony of the trath, against that proud and pompous papal mass, 
through which (if God remedy not speedily the evil) the world 
will be wholly desolated, destroyed, and ruined. For therein is 
our Lord so outrageously blasphemed and the people so blinded 
and seduced, that it ought no longer to be suffered or endured.” 
Every Christian must needs be assured that the one sacrifice of 
Christ, being perfect, demands no repetition. Still the world has 
long been, and now is, flooded with wretched saerificing priests, 
who yet proclaim themeelves liars, inasmuch as they chant every 
Sunday in their vespers, that Christ is a priest forever after 
the order of Melchisedec. Wherefore not only every man of 
sound understanding, but “they themselves, in spite of them- 
selves, must admit that the Pope and all his brood of cardinals, 
bishops, monks, and canting msse-priests, with all who consent 
thereunto, are false prophets, damnable deceivers, apostates, 
wolves, false shepherds, idolaters, seducers, liars and execrable 
blasphemers, murderers of sonls, renouncera of Jesus Christ, of 
his death and passion, false witnesses, traitors, thieves, and rob- 





1 Couzault was foremost in his opposition, Cronpia, Actionos ot Monimenta, 
ols, 64, 65. : 
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bers of the honor of God, and more detestable than devils.” 
After citing from the book of Hebrews some passages to estab 
lish the sufficiency of Christ, the writer addresses his oppo- 
nents: “I demand then of all sacrificing priests, whether their 
sacrifice be perfect or imperfect? If imperfect, why do they 
deceive the poor people? If perfect, why need it be repeated ? 
Come forward, priests, and reply if you can!” 

‘The body of Christ cannot, it ia argned, be contained in the 
host. It is above, whither also we are bidden raise our hearts 
and lock for the Lord. To breathe or mutter over the bread 
and wine, and then adore them, is idolatry. To enjoin this 
adoration on others is a doctrine of devils. But these impudent 
heretics, not ashamed of attempting to imprison the body of 
Jesus in their wafer, have even dared to place this caution in 
the rubric of their missala, “If the body of our Lord, being de- 
voured of miec or spiders, has been destroyed or much gnawed, 
or if the worin be found altogether within, let it be burned and 
placed in the reliqnary.” “© Earth! Low dost thon not open 
and swallow up these horrible blasphemers! Wretched men, is 
this the body of the Lord Jesus, the trne Son of God? Doth 
he suffer himself to be eaten of mice and spiders? He who is 
the bread of angels and of all the children of God, is he given 
to us to become the food of animala? Will ye make him who 
is incorruptible at the right hand of God to be the prey of 
worms and corruption? Were there no other error than this 
in your infernal theology, well would ye deserve the fagot! 
Light then your fires ta. bun yourselves, not us who refuse 
to believe in your idols, your new gods, and new Christs that 
suffer themselves to be caten indifferently by animale and by 
you who are no better than animals!”* ‘Closing with a vivid 
eontrast between the fraita of the mass and those of the true 
Supper of our Lord, the writer finally exclaims of his opponente, 
“Truth fails them, Truth threatens and pursues them, Truth 





1 Qui estan pire que bestes, en vos badinages lesquela vous faites & Tentour 
de vostre dieu de pasts, duqual vows ovus joues comme un chat dune sourte: 
faisans des marmiteux, ot frappans contra vostre poictrine, apréa "avoir mis 
en trois quartiorn, comme estans bien marris, Yeppelana Agnosu de Dien, et Int 
Gemandans in paix,” 
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terrifies them ; by which their reign shall shortly be destroyed 
forever.”? 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect produced upon 
the populace of Paris by this intemperate handbill. If any 
ctoppane PATH of the ceremonial of the church was deeply 
squat" rooted in the devotion of the common people, it was 

the service of the mass. And in attacking the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, the anthors of this libel, distributed 
under cover of the darkness, had, in the estimation of the rab- 
ble, proved themselves more impions and deserving a more 
signal punishment than that sacrilegious Jew whose knife had 
drawn drops of miraculous blood from the transubstantiated 
wafor. Not the parish priests, nor the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
could surpass the infuriated populace in loud exverations of the 
wretch for whom burning alive seemed too mild a punishment, 

Buta second act of ill-timed rashness accomplished a result 
even more disastrous for Protestantism than the kindling of the 
Anger ot the fanatical zeal of the people; for it inflamed the anger 
wing, of the king, and inade him, what all the persuasions of 
the Roman court had hitherto failed to make him, a determined 
enemy and persecntor of the “new doctrines.” A copy of the 
placard was secretly affixed by night to the very door of the 
royal bedchamber in the castle of Amboise,’ where Francis and 
his court were at the time sojourning, If the contents of the 
tract offended the religions principles carefully inculeated upon 
the king by his spiritual instructors, the audacity of the person 
who, disregarding bars, bolts and gnards, had presumed to in- 
vade the privacy of the royal abode and obtrade his unwel- 
come message, could not but be regarded in the light of a direct 
personal insult. Francis had not been in the habit of troubling 
himself about the private opinions of the learned on vexed 
points of theology; nor had be been inclined to permit his 





' This singular placard is given in extenso by Gerdosius, Hist. Evang. Renov., 
iv, (Doc.) 60-67; Hag, France prot., x. piéces justif,, 1-8; @. Guiffrey, 
Gronique du Roy Frangoys I”, Appendix, 404-472, 

# Joumal d'un bourgeois, 442, Not Blois, as the Hist, ooclésiartique, i, 10, 
and, following it, Soldan, Merle d’Aubigné, oto., atate. Francis had left 
Blois as carly as in September for the castle of Amboise, seo Herminjard, 
Corresp. dea réformateure, iii, 231, 226, 386, 
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more fanatical subjects to harass any of those eminent acholars 
whose literary attainments added Instre to his brilliant court. 
Yet his claim to the right of enforcing uniformity of belief— 
and thst uniformity a complete conformity to his own creed— 
had rather been held in abeyance than relinquished. Louis de 
Evrquin had, at his cost, discovered that the royal protection 
could not be expected even by a personal favorite and a scholar 
of large acquisitions, when, not content with holding doctrines 
deemed heretical, he strove to promulgate them. The interpo- 
sition of Margaret of Angouléme had proved unavailing in his 
behalf. The heretics who had now ventured to nail an exposé 
of their dogmas on his bedchamber door could scarcely antici- 
pate greater clemency. 

To personal motives were added political considerations. In- 
dulgence to the perpetrators of an act so insulting to the Roman 
Faitios om. Catholic religion might drive the pontiff, whose friend- 

ship was an essential requisite of success in Francis’s 
ambitious projects, to become the fast friend of the emperor, 
his rival. Pope Clement the Seventh had been succeeded by 
Paul the Third. The alliance cemented by the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans to Catharine de’ Medici had been dissolved by 
the death of the bride’s uncle. The favor of the new Pope must 
be conciliated. Under such cireumstances, what were the suf- 
ferings of a few poor reformers, when weighed in the balance 
against the triple crown of his Holiness? 

Francis determined to retum to Paris for the purpose of 
superintending in person a search for the culprits. It is true 
prises. that the Queen of Navarre attempted to moderate his 
toroemion ot anger by suggesting that it was not unlikely that the 

placard, far from being composed by the “ Tuther- 
ans,” was the cunning device of their enemies, who thus sought 
to insure the ruin of the innocent. But the king appears not 
unreasonably to have rejected the suggestion as improbable; 
although, seven years later, Margaret reminded him of her sur- 
mise, and maintained that the sequel had strongly confirmed 
ite accuracy.’ 





1Me me puia garder de vous dire qu'il voue souviengne de Popinson que 
‘Pravois que lee vilains placare eatotent fait par ceuz gui lee cherehent aux auitres.” 
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Far, indéed, from yielding to his sister’s persuasions, Francis 
in his anger took a step which he would certainly have been 
glad himself, a few months later, to be able to forget, and of 
which his panegyrists have fruitlessly striven to obliterate the 
memory. On the thirteenth of Jamuary, 1535, after the lapse 
of nearly three months from the date of the publication of the 
placards—an interval that might surely be regarded as suffl- 
ciently long to permit his overheated passions to cool down—tho 
rranaaate Fing sent to the Parliament of Paris an Lilict abso 
ERS dutedy prohibiting any exercise of the Art of Printing 

in France, on pain of the halter? Tt was no secret 
from whom the ignoble suggestion had come. A year and a 
half earlier (on the seventh of June, 1533), the theologians of the 
Sorbonne had presented Francis an urgent petition, iu view of 
the multiplication of heretical books, wherein they set furth the 
absolute necessity of suppressing forever by a severe law the 
pestilent art which had been the parent of so dangerons a pro- 
geny.’ The king was now acting upon the advice of his ghostly 
counsellors! 

Happily for Francis, however, whose ambition it had hitherto 
been to fignre as a modern Maecenas, even a subservient parlia- 
ment declined the customary registration. The king, too, com- 
ing to his senses after the lapse of six weeks, eo far yielded to 





Marg. de Navarre to Francis [., Nérao, Doo. 1641, Génin, ii, No. 114, Al- 
thongh Margaret's supposition proved to bo unfounded, it was by no meana 
so absurd no the reader might imagine, At least, wo have the testimony of 
Pithou, Seigneur de Chamgobert, that s clergyman of Champagne confessed 
that ho had committed, from pious motives, a somewhat similar ach The head 
of a stove image of the Virgin, known as ‘‘ Our Lady of Pity,” standing in oue 
of the streets of Troyes, was found, on the morning of a great feast-day in 
eptember, 1555, to have been wantonly broken off. ‘There was tho usual in- 
dignation againat the aacrilegiona perpetrators of the deed. There were the 
customary procession and moasea by way of atonement for the insult offered to 
high Heaven. But Friar Fincre, of the Hotel-Dict, finding himself some time 
later at the point of death, and feeling disturbed in conscience, revealed the 
fact that from religious covsiderations he had himself decapitated the image, 
in onder to have the Huguenots accused of it, and thus lead to theiv completa 
ectermination!"  Recordon, Protestantiama en Champagne, on récita extraita 
@un MS, de N, Pithou (Paris, 1863), 28-80. 

44. F Didot, Eeaai wur In typographle, in Encyclop modeme, xxvi. 760, 
apud Herminjard, ii, 60. 
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the remonstrances of his more sensible courtiers as_to recall his 
se rash edict, or, rather, suspend its operation until he 
fe mapents i Cae 
fhe aincaee- vould give the matter more careful consideration. 
Meanwhile he undertook to institute a censorship. 
The king was to select twelve persons of quality and pecuniary 
responsibility, from a list of twice that number of names sub- 
mitted by parliament; and this commission was to reveive the 
exclusive right to print—and that, in the city of Paris alone— 
such books as might be approved hy the proper authorities and 
be fonnd necessary to the public weal. Until the appointment 
of the twelve censors the press was to remain idle! Nor was 
the suspension of the prohibitory ordinance to continue a day 
longer than the term required by the monarch to decide whether 
he preferred to modify its provisions or leave them unchanged. 
“Albeit on the thirteenth day of January, 1534,”' wrote this 
mnch lauded patron of letters, “by other letters-patent of ours, 
and for the causes and reasons therein contained, we prohibited 
and forbade any ane from theneforth printing, or cauing to be 
printed, any bovks in our kingdom, on pain of the halter: newer 
theless, we have willed and ordained that the execution and ac- 
complishment of our said letters, prohibitions and injunctions, 
be and continue suspended and survease until we shall other- 
wise provide.” * 
Meantime, parliament had not been slack in obeying the 
command to search diligently for the authors and publishers of 


"That is, 1535 New Stylo. For it will remembered that, until 1566, the 
your in France began with Enator, instead of with the frst day of January, 
Leber, Coll. de pitces rel, & I'hist. de France, viii. 505, etc. 

*“Combien que . . . nous eussiona probibé et défendu que nul n’eust 
dés lors en syaut & imprimer ou faire imprimer aulcuns livres en nuatre 
royaulme, sur peine de Ia hart.” As neither of these disgraceful edicts was 
"formally registered by parliament, they are both of them wanting in the ordinary 
records of that body, and in all collections of French laws, Tho first seems, 
indeed, to have disappeared altogether. M. Grapelet, Ftudes cur Ia typo 
graphie, 84-37, reproduces the sccond, dated St. Gormain-en-Laye, Pebraary 
28, 1584, from a volume of parlinmentary papers Inbelled ‘'Conacil."” Hap- 
ply, the preamblo recites the cardinal proscription of the previous and lost 
edict, nn given above in the text. M. Merle d'Aubigné carolenly places the 
edict aboliehing printing tr, instead of before. the great expiatory proces- 
sion, Hist. of the Reformation in the Time of Oaivin, iii, 140, 
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the placards. Many reputed “Lutherans” had been arrested, 
some of whom, it was given ont, pretended to reveal the exist- 

ye ence of a plot of the reformers to fall upon the good 
eoitomct Christians of the metropolis while assembled in their 
= churches for divine worship, and assassinate them in 
the midst of their devotions! The credulous populace made no 
difficulty in accepting the tale. Paris shuddered at the thought 
of its narrow escape, and some hundreds of thousands of men 
and women reverently crossed themselves and thanked heaven 
they had not fallen a prey to the blood-thirsty designs of a 
handful of peaceable and unarmed adherents of the “ new doc- 
trines!” As for Francis himself, a grave historian tells us that 
his apprehensions were inflamed by the very mention of the 
word “conspiracy.” 

The investigation had been committed to practised hands. 
‘The prosecuting officer, or Liewenant-criminel, Morin, was as 
‘oon famous for his cunning as he was notorious for his 
stvidi=s —profligacy. Moreover, the judicious addition of six 
hundred livres parisis to his salary afforded him a fresh stin~ 
ulus and prevented his zeal from flagging.’ The timidity or 
treachery of one of the prisoners facilitated the inquest. Terri- 
fied by the prospect of torture and death, or induced by hope 
of reward, a person, obscurely designated aa le Guainier, or 
Gueynier, made an ample disclosure uf the names and resi- 
dences of his former fellow-believers. The pursuit was no 
longer confined to those who had been cuncerned in the dis- 
tribution of the placards. All reputed heretics were appre- 
hended, and, as rapidly as their trials could be prosecuted, 
condenmed to death. There was a rare harvest of falsehood 
and misrepresentation. No wonder that innocent and guilty 
were involved in one common fate.‘ 


' Rélibion Hist. de la ville de Paria, i, 997. 

4 Soissons MS, Bulletin, xi, 255. 

11, 0., gainier, sheath- or scabbard-maker. Hist. coclésiastiqus, i, 10; 
Jonral dun bonrgeoia, 444; sco Varillas, Hist. des révol. arrives dans 
Var, en matidre do rel , if, 292, 

+ Qui ad se es pericula speotare non putabant, qui non contaminati erant 
e0 scelere, hi etiam in partem ponarum veniunt, Delatores et quadruplatoves 
publice comparantur. Cuilibeb simul et testi ot aconsatori in hac causa esse 
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Tt does not come within the scope of this history to give an 
edifying account of the courage displayed by the victims of the: 
frenzy consequent upon the placards. The very names of, 
many are unknown. Among the first to be committed to the- 
fismes was a young man, Barthélemi Milon, whom paralysis 
had deprived of the use of the lower half of his body.’ His 
unpardonable offence was that copies of the placard against the 
mass had been found in his possession. A wealthy draper, 
Jean du Bourg, had been guilty of the still more heinous crime 
of having posted soine of the billa on the walls. For this he 
was compelled before execution to go through that solemn 
mockery of penitence, the amende honorable, in front of the 
church of Notre Dame, with but a shirt to conceal his naked- 
ness, and holding a lighted taper in his hand; afterward to be 
conducted to the Fontaine des Innovents, and there have the 
hand that had done the impious deed cut off at the wrist, in 
token of the public detestation of his “high treason against, 
God and the king.” A printer, a bookseller, a mason, a young 
man in orders, were subjected to the same cruel death. But 
these were only the first fruits of the prosecution."” However 
opinions inay differ respecting the merits of the cause for which 
they suffered, there can be but one view taken of their deport- 
ment in the trying hour of execution. In the presence of the 
horrible preparatives for torture, the most clownish displayed a 





Woet.” J. Sturm to Melanchthon, Paris, March 4, 1535, Bretachneider, Cor- 
pus Roformatorum, fi. $55, eto. 

1 Pho name and the affliction of this first viotim give Martin Theodorio of 
Beauvais an opportunity, which he cannot neglect, to compare him with a 
pagan malefactor and contrast him with a biblical personage. “ Hune gla- 
dium ultorem persenserunt quain plurimi degenerea et alienigenm in fexillbus 
Perversiruin doctrinarnm semitis obambulantes; inter alioa, paraiyticue 
Lutheranus Neroniano Ailone perniciosicr. Cui malesano opus erat nalutifer 
Christus, ut sublato erroris grabato, vinm Veritatis inseguutus fuisset. At 
vero elatus, in fanesto sacrilegi cordia deniderio perseverana, jlammis oom- 
bustua eum suis participibus seditiosis Gracobis, exemplum mni conctis haereti- 
ola relinquens deperiit. Et peribunt omnes aive plebe |, sive primates,” eto, 
Paraclesia Francie |Par. 1589}, 6. 

* The Journal d’un bourgeois, 444-459, gives an account, in the briefest 
terms ond without comment, of the sentenoes pronounced and executed. 
Bee aleo G. Guiffrey, Cronique du Boy Frangois I, 111-113, 
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fortitude and a noble consciousness of honest purpose, contrasted. 
with which the pusillanimons dejection, the unworthy eonces- 
sions, and the premeditated perjury of Francis, during his 
captivity at Madrid not ten years before, appear in no enviable 
light. The monarch who bartered away his honor to regain 
his liberty’ might have sat at the feot of these, his obscure 
subjects, to learn the true secret of greatness, 

The punishment of the persons who had taken part in the 
preparation and dissemination of the placards was deemed an 
insufficient atonement for a crime in the guilt of which they 
had involved the city, and, indeed, the whole kingdom. As the 
offence excelled in enormity any other within the memory of 
‘thegret ‘MAN, 60 it was determined to expiate it by a solemn 
Grey procession unparalleled for magnificence. Thursday, 
mesmo ‘the twenty-first of January, 1535, was chosen for the 
pageant. Along the line of march the streets had been care- 
fully cleaned. A public proclamation had bidden every house- 
holder display from his windows the most beautiful and costly 
tapestries he possessed, At the doors of all private mansions 
large waxen tapers burned, and, at the intersection of all side 
atreets, wooden barriers, guarded by soldiera, precluded the pos- 
sibility of interruption. 

Early on the appointed morning, the entire body of the clergy 
of Paris, decked out in their most splendid robes and bearing 
the insignia of their respective ranks, assembled in Notre Daine, 
and thence in solemn state marched to the church of St. Ger- 
main lAuxerrois, to meet the king. Sixteen dignitaries bore 





‘The real message sent by Francs I. to his mother. after the disaster of 
Pavia, was quite another thing from the traditional sentence: “Tout eat 
perdu souf honnew.” What he wrote was: ‘Madame, pour vons avertir 
comme je porte le ressort de mon infortune, de toutes choses ne m’eat de- 
Phonneur et fa vie sauee,” eto, Papiers d’Etat du Card. de Gran- 

It is to bo foared that, if aaved in Jéaly, his honor was certain 
ly lost in Spain, where, after vain attempts to secure release by plighting his 
faith, he deliberately took an onth which he never meant to observe, 80, 
at least, bo himself informed the notables of France on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1527: Et voulurent gull juraut; ce qu'il ft, sachant ledict serment 
wWastre oaladle, an moyen ds ta garde qui iuy fust bnillée, of quill nieitoit on aa 
Uberté.” Isambert, Reoueil des ano. lois trang. , xii, 202, 
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aloft the precious reliquary of Sainte Genevidve; others ix 
similar honor supported the no lesa venerated reliquary of Saint 
Marcel. Those skilled in local antiquities averred that never 
before had the sacred remains of either saint been known to be 
brought across the Seine to grace any similar display. 

At Saint Germain PAuxerrois—that notable chureh under 
the very shadow of the Louvre, whose bell, a generation later, 
gave the first signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Day—the royal court and the eivil and municipal bodies that 
had been permitted to appear on so august an occasion, were in 
waiting. At length the magnificent column began its progress, 
and threading the crowded streets of St. Ilonoré and St. Denis, 
made its way, over the bridge of Notre Dame, to the island 
upon which stood and still stands the stately cathedral dedicated 
to Our Lady. Far on in the van rode Eléonore, Francis’s second 
queen, sister to the emperor, conspicuous for her dignified bear- 
ing, dressed in black velvet and mounted on a palfrey with 
housings of cloth of gold. In her company were the king's 
daughters by his former wife, the “good Queen Clande,” all in 
dresses of crimson satin embroidered with gold; while a large 
number of princesses and noble ladies, with attendant gentle- 
men and guards, constituted their escort. 

The monastic orders came next. Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Angustinians, Carmelites, all were there, with burning tapers 
and highly prized relies. ‘The parish churches were represented 
in like manner by their clergy; and these were followed by the 
chapter of the cathedral and by the multitudinous professors 
and scholars of the university. Between this part of the pro- 
cession and the next, came a detachment of the Swiss guards of 
the king, armed with halberds, and a band of skilled musicians 
performing, on trumpets, hautboys, and other instruments, the 
airs of the solemn hymns of the church. 

An honorable place was held by the ecclesiastics of the 
“Sainte Chapelle,” originally built by Louis the Ninth, in the 
precincts of his own palace, for the reception of the marvel- 
Jona relics he brought home from Holy Land. Those relics 
were all here, together with the other costly possessions of the 
chapel—the crown of thorns, the true cross, Aaron’s rod that 
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budded, the great crown of St Louis, the head of the holy 
lance, one of the nails used in our Lord’s crucifixion, the tables 
of stone, some of the blood of Christ, the purple robe, and the 
milk of the Virgin Mary—all borne in jewelled reliquaries by 
Dishops. 

Four cardinals in searlet robes followed—Givri, Tournon, 
Le Veneur, and Chatillon—an uncongenial group, in which the 
violent persecutor and the future partisan of tho Reformation 
walked side by side. But the central point in the entire pro- 
cession was occupied not by these, but by Jean du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris, bearing aloft a silver cross in which was en- 
closed the consecrated wafer of the eucharist, whose title to 
adoration it was the grand object of the celebration to vindicate. 
Tho king's three sons—the dauphin, and the Dukes of Orleans 
and Angouléme—with a fourth prince of the blood—the Duke 
of Bourbon Vendéme—held the supports of a magnificent 
canopy of velvet, sprinkled with golden fleurs-de-lis, above the 
bishop and his sacred charge. Francis himself walked behind 
hin, with a retinne of nobles, officers of goverment, judges of 
parliament, and other civilians clusing the line. The king was 
naturally the object of tnivereal observation. 

Dressed in robes of black velvet lined with costly furs, he 
devontly followed the elevated host, with uncovered head, and 
with a large waxen taper in his hands. Sevoral stations had, at 
great expense, been erected along the designated route. At 
each of these the procession halted, and the Bishop of Paris 
placed the silver crosa with its precions contents in a niche made 
to receive it, Then the king, having handed his taper to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine at his side, knelt down and reverently 
worshipped with joined hands, until a grand anthem in honor 
of the sacrament had been intoned. The seene had been well 
vtudied, and it made the desired impression upon the by-standers. 
~ There was no one among the people,” say the registers of the 
Hotel do Ville in wnetuons phrase, “be he small or grest, that 
did not ched wariu tears and pray God in behalf of the king, 
whom he beheld performing so devout an act and worthy of 
long remembranee. And it is to be believed that there liven 
not a Jew nor an infidel who, had he witnessed the example of 
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the prince and his people, would not have been converted to the 
faith.” * 

At the conclusion of the mass—the most brilliant that had 
ever been celebrated within the walls of the cathedral, Francis 
proceeded to the episcopal palace, to dine in public, with the 
princes his children, the high nobility, cardinals, ambassadors, 
privy counsellors, and some of the judges of the Parliament of 
vonoane Paris. Lore it was that’ ho delivered a speoch mem- 
yitettm orable in the history of the great religious movement 

of the time. Addressing parliament and representa- 
tives of the lower judiciary, Francis plainly disclained all sym- 
pathy with the Reformation, “The errurs,” he said, “which 
have iultiplied, and are even now multiplying, are but of our 
own days. Our fathers have shown us how to live in accord- 
ance with the word of God and of our mother Holy Church. 
In that church I aim resolved to live and die, and I am deter- 
anined to prove that I am entitled to be called Very Christian. 
I notify you that ft is my will that these errora be driven from 
my kingdom, Nor shall T exeuse any frou the task. Wore ona 
of my arms infected with this poison, I should cut it uf! Were 
aay own children contuminated, I should iminolute them!" 1 
therefore now impose this duty upon you, and relieve myself of 





" Reglatres do hotel de ville, Félibien, pitces justif., v. 345, In the pre- 
ceding account these records, together with those of parliament (ibid., iv. 
686-688), the narrative of Félibien himself (ii. 997-099), and the Soissons 
‘MS. (Bulletin, xi, 254, 253), have been obiefly relied upon. See aleo Croni- 
que du Roy Frangoys Ie, 118-121. 

++ En eorte que si un des bras de mon oorpa eatoit intecté de cette farine, 
Je le vouldrois coupper ; ot ei mes enfans en estoient entaches, jo Ics vouldrois 
immoler.” Voltaire (Hist. du parlement de Paris, i, 115), citing the eub- 
stance of this atrocious sentiment from Maimbourg and Daniel, who them- 
aclves tuke it from Mézoray, says incredulously: ‘Je ne sais od ces auteurs 
ont trouvé que Francois premier avait provone3 ce discoura abominable.” 
M. Poirson answers by giving as authority Th‘ xlore de Bizc ‘Hist. ceclés,, 
4. 18), But on referring to the dooumentary records from the Hotel do Ville, 
among the pidcce justiflectiors collocted by Félibion, v. 346, the reader will 
find the speech of Francia inserted at conaideruble longth, and apparently in 
yery nearly tbe exact words employed. The cantemporary Cronique du Roy 
Frangoys I*", giving the fullest version of the epeech (pp. 121-124), attributes 
to the king about the same expreasiona, 
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responsibility.” Turning to the doctors of the university, the 
king reminded them that the care of the faith was entrusted 
to them, and he therefore appealed to them to watch over the 
orthodoxy of all teachers and report all defections to the secular 
courts. 

Francis had spoken in the heat of passion, but, in the words 
of a contemporary, ‘if his fury was great, still greater was the 
constney ¢ constancy of the martyre.”” Of this, indeed, the king 
wemmrrs did not have to wait long for a proof. For, after 
having witnessed, in company with the qneen, the amende hon- 
orable of six condemned “ Lutherans” or “ Christandins,” which 
took place on the sqnare in front of the cathedral, Francis, as 
he returned to the Louvre, passod the places where these un 
fortunates were undergoing their supreme torments—three near 
the Croix du Tirvir, in the Rue St. Honoré, and three at the 
Halles. The first were men of some note—Simon Fonhet, of 
Auvergne, one of the royal choristers, supposed to have been 
the person who posted the placard in the castle of Amboise, 
Andebert Valleton, of Nantes, and Nicholas L’Huillier, from 
the Chitelet of Paris. The others were of an inferior station in 
life—a fruitster, a maker of wire-baskets, and a joiner. All, 
however, with almost eqnal composure, submitted to their fate 
as to the will of Heaven, rather than the sentence of human 
judges; warcely seeming, in their firm anticipation of an im- 
mortal crown, to notice the tumultuous outeries of an infuriated 
mob which nearly sueceeded in snatching them from the officers 
of the law, in order to have the satisfaction of tearing their 
bodies to pieces.’ 

It would seem, however, that the most relentless enemy could 
searccly have complained that any womanish indulgence had 
Ingenteas een shown to the persons singled ont to expiate the 
frp criine of posting the placard against the mass. To 
watormre. delay the advent of death, the sole term of their ex- 
erueiating sufferings, an ingenionsly contrived instrament of 
torture was put in play, which if not altogether novel, had at 
Jeast been but seldom employed up to this time. Instead of 


' Histoire ecolés, i. 18. * Hintoire eoclée., ui supra. 
Vor. 12 
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being bound to the stake and simply roasted to death by means 
of the fagots heaped up aronnd him, the victim was now sus- 
pended by chains over a blaving fire, and was alternately lowered 
into it and drawn ont—a refinement of ernelty whose principal 
recommendation to favor lay in the fact that the diversion it 
afforded the spectators conld be made to last until they were 
fully satisfied, and the executioner chose to allow the writhing 
sufferer to be suffocated in the flames.' So satisfactory were the 
results of the Zs¢rapade, that it came to be universally employed 
as the instrument for executing “ Lutherans,” with the excep- 
tion of a favored few, to whom the privilege was accorded of 
being hung or strangled before their bodies were thrown into 
the fire. Such was, soon after this time, the fate of a woman, a 
school-teacher by profession, found guilty of heresy. In any 
case, the judges took effectual measures to forestall the deplo- 
rable consequences that might ensne from permitting the “Lu- 
therans” to address the by-standers, and so pervert them from 
the orthodox faith. The hangman was instrcted to pierce their 
tongue with a hot iren, or to cut it ont altogether; just as, at a 
liter date, the sound of the drum was employed to drown the 
last ntterances of the victims of despotism.* 

‘The flames of persecution were not extingnished with the con- 
clusion of the solemn expistory pageant. For months strangers 
sojourning in Paris shuddered at the horrible sights alinost 
daily meeting their eyes.’ The lingering hope that a prince 
naturally clement and averse to needless bloodshed, would at 
length tire of countenancing these continuous scenes of atrocity, 








14 Une eapdce dextrapade ob on attachoit les criminels, que les bourreanx, 
par Je moyen d’une corde, guindsient en haut, et les laissoient onsuite tomber 
dans Ie fon A diverses reprises, pour faire durer leur supplive plus longtems.” 
Félibien, ii, 909. 

* Gerdes, Hist. Evang, renoy., iv, 100, For the nature of the penalty, pea 
Bastard D'Estang, Les parlementa de France, {, 425, note on punishments. 

* When John Sturm wrote, March 4th, eighteen—when Latomus wrote, 
somewhat later, twenty-four—adherents of the Reformation had suffered 
sapitally, Breteohneider, Corp. Reform., ii, 855, ota, ‘‘ Plusisurs aultren 
hérétiques en grant nombre furent aprés brustes A divers jour,” saya the 
Gronique du Roy Fraugoys I”, p. 129, “‘ en sorte gue dedans Paris on ne vdoit 
gua potencea dressies en dioera ieuz,” eto, 
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seemed gradually to fade away. Great numbers of the most 
intelligent and scholarly consulted their safety in flight; the 
friendly court of Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, afford- 
nig ot ing, for a time, ssylum to Clément Marot, the poet, 
ust” and to many others. Meantime the suspected “ Ln- 
therans” that could not be found were summoned by the town- 
erier to appear before the proper courts for trial. A list of 
many such has escaped destruction of time.’ Fortunately, most 
of them had gotten beyond the reach of the officers of the law, 
and the sentence could, at most, effect only the confiseation of 
their property. 

As summer advanced, however, the rigor of the persecntion 
was perceived to be somewhat abating. Finally, on the six- 
teenth of July, the king so far yielded to the urgency of open 

deta OF secret friends of progress among the courtiers, as 
Srey ly to iseue a “Declaration” to facilitate the return of 
aM the fugitives. “Forasmuch,” said Francis, “as the 
heresies, which, to our great displeasure, had greatly multiplied 
in our kingdom, have ceased, as well by the Divine clemency 
and goodness, as by the diligence we have used in the exemplary 
punishment of many of their adherents—who, nevertheless, 
were not in their last hours abandoned by the hand of our Lord, 
but, turning to Him, have repented, and made public confession 
of their errors, and died like good Christians and Catholica—no 
further prosecution of persons suspected of heresy shall be 
made, but they will be discharged from imprisonment, and 
their goods restored. For the same reason, all fugitives who 
return and abjure their errors within six months will receive 
pardon. But Sacramentariana’* and the relapsed are exclnded 
from this offer. Farthermore, all men are forbidden, under 





1@. Gniffrey, Gronique du Roy Francoys Ie, 180-182; Solssone MS. in 
Bulletin, ato., xi. 253-254. Woe may recognize, among the misspelt names, 
those, for example, of Pierre Caroli, doctor of theology and parish priest of 
Alengon, already introduced to our notice; Jean Retif, » preacher ; Francois 
Borthault wud Jean Courautt, \ntely associated in preaching the Gospel under 
the patronage of the Queen of Navarro; besides the scholar Jacques Leféors 
@Etaples, and Guillaume Féret, who brought the placards from Switzerland, 

"Under the head of Sueramentarians ware included all who, like Zwingle, 
dented tho bodily presence of Christ in or with the elements of the eucharist 
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pain of the gallows, and of being held rebels and disturbers of 
the public peace, to read, teach, translate or print, whether 
publicly or in private, any doctrine contrary to the Christian 
faith.”' The concession, it must be confessed, was not a very 
liberal one; for the exiles could return only on condition of 
recanting, Yet the new regulations were mild in comparison 
with the previous practice, which consigned all the guilty alike 
to death, and left no room for repentance. Consequently, there 
were not a few, especially of the learned who had been sus- 
pected of heresy, that were found ready to avail themselves of 
the pennission, even on the prescribed terms. 

In explanation of this change in the policy of Francis, the 
most remarkable rumors cireulated among the people. Not the 
least strange was one that has been preserved for us by a con- 
temporary." It was reported in the month of June, 1535, that 
Pope Paul the Third, having been informed of “the 
horrible and execrable” punishments inflicted by the 
king upon the “Lutherans,” wrote to Francis and 
begged him to moderate his severity. The pontiff did, indeed, 
express his conviction that the French monarch had acted with 
the best intentions, and in accordance with his claim to be 
ealled the Very Christian King. But he added, that when 
God, our Creator, was on earth, He employed mercy rather 
than strict justice, Rigor onght not always to be resorted to; 
and this burning of men alive was a cruel death, and better 
calculated to lead to rejection of the faith than to conversion? 
He therefore prayed the king to appease his anger, to abate the 
severity of justice, and grant pardon to the guilty. Francis, 
consequently, because of his desire to please his Icliness, be- 
came more moderate, and enjoined upon parliament to practise 


Alleged inter 
‘cenaton of | 
Pope Peal [11, 





1 De na lire, dagmatiser, translater, composer ni imprimer, soit en publio 
ou on privé, aucune doctrine contmriant 3 ls foy chrétionne.” Declaration 
of Couoy, July 16, 1535, Iaambert, Rooueil des anc. lois frang., xii. 405-407, 
See also a similar declaration, May 31, 1530, ibid., xil. 504, 

2 Journal d'un bourgeois de Paria, 458, 450. 

* Neantmoins Dien le créatear, luy estant en ce monde, a plus us6 de mis 
nloorde que de rigueur, et qu'il ne faut aucunen fois user de riguenr, et que 
esd une cruelle mort de faire brusler vif un homme, dont paroo il pourrait 
plus qu’autrement renonoer la foy et laloy. Ibid., wi supra. 
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less harshness, For this reason the judges ceased from criminal 
proceedings against the “ Lutherans,” and many prisoners were 
discharged both from the Conciergeric and from the Chatelet. 
That this extraordinary rumor was in general circulation 
appears from the efreamstance that it is alluded to by a Paris 
correspondent of Melanchthon ; while another account that has 
recently come to light states it not asa flying report, but as a 
well-ascertained fact.’ Its singularity is shown from ite ap- 
parent inconsistency with the well-known history and senti- 
ments of the Farnese Paul. It is difficult to conceive how the 
pontiff who approved of tho Society of Jesue and instituted 
the Inquisition in the kingdom of Naples, could have been 
touched with compassion at the recital of the suffering of 
French heretics. Yet the paradoxes of history are too numer- 
‘ons to permit us to reject as apocryphal a story so widely cur- 
rent, or to explain it away by making it only a popular echo of 
the convictions of the more enlightened as to the views that 
were most befitting the claimant to a universal episcopate. 
Francis himself, however, made no such statement to the 
Venetian ambassador at his court. Marino Giustiniano, who 
comny B8V2 in his roport to the doge and senate thie very 
SSESZ,. year, was informed by the French king that, on hesr- 
"ing of the suspension by the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth of all sentences of death against the Flemish heretica, he 
had also hinself ordered that against every species of heretics, 
except the Sacramentarians, proceedings should indeed be held 
as before, but not to the extremity of death.’ It is evident, 





| Et le trés-creatien et bon roy Francois premier du nom, dle pritre du 
pape, pardonna A tous, excepté & ceulx qui avolent touché 4 Yhomnear du 
saint sacrement de l'autel” Soiseons MS., Bulletin, xi, 254. Sturm to 
‘Melanchthon, Jaly 6, 1585, saya : ** Pontificom etiam aiunt sequiorem esse, ot 
baud paulo meliorem quam fuerant omteri. Omnino improbat illam suppli- 
cioram orudelitatem, et de hae re dicitur mixisee [literas ad Regem).” Her- 
minjard, iii. 911. Cf, Erasmus Op,, 1513, 

+ *Sapendo, come sua Maestd m’ha detto, che Cosare in Fiandra aveva soe- 
peo ogni csecuzione di morte contro questi eretiel, ha anche ogli concesse che 
covtra ogni sorte di eretici si proceda come avanti. ma citra mortem, ecootte 
isecramentariL” Relazione del clarimsimo Marino Giuatiniana (1535), Relea. 
‘Venete, i. 155. 
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therefore, that the suppression of the most cruel features of the 
persecution had no higher motive than political considerations. 
Francis had worked himself into a frenzy, and counterfeited 
the sincerity of a bigot, when it was necossary to make the Popo 
a friend, and a show of sanguinary ardor seemed most adapted 
to accomplish his object. He now became tolerant, on discover- 
ing that the course he had entered upon was alienating the Prot- 
estant princes of Germany, upon whose support he relied in his 
contest with Charles the Fifth. The turning-point appears to 
have been coincident with the time when he found that the 
emperor was endeavoring to outbid him by offering a short- 
lived toleration to the Netherlanders. 

Only eleven days after the solemn propitiatory procession, and 
while the trial and execution of the French reformers were still 
in progress, Francis had written to his allies beyond 
Gauae® the Rhine, in explanation of the severe punishment 
rteons: of which such shocking accounts had been circulated 
in their dominions, He justified his course by alleging the dis- 
orderly and rebellious character of the culprits, and laid great 
stress upon the care he had taken to secure German Protestants 
from danger and annoyance.’ 

A month later, Voré de la Fosse was on his way to Wittem- 
berg, on a private mission to Melanchthon. He was bearer of 
Metmenthon @ long and important letter from John Sturm, The 
gatrevted 2 learned writer, a German scholar of eminence and a 
nine: friend of the reformed doctrines, was at this time lec- 
turing in Paris, and after his departure from Francis’s domin- 
ions, became rector of the infant university of Strasbourg. He 
contrasted the hopeful strain in which he had deseribed to his 
correspondent the prospects of religion, a year since, with the 
terrora of the present situation. Crediting the king with the 
lest intentions, he cast the blame of so disastrous a change upon 
the insane anthors of the placards, who had drawn on them- 
selves a punishment that would have been well descrved, had it 
been moderate in degree. But, unhappily, the innocent had 











| Francis I. to the German Princes, February 1, 1585, Bretschnelder, Corpaun 
Retorm., ii. £28, ete. 
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been involved with the guilty, and informers had gratified pri- 
vate malice by magnifying the offence. Francia had, it was 
true, been Jed, at the intercession of Guillaume du Bellay and 
his brother, the Bishop uf Paris, to interpose his authority and 
protect the Germans residing in his realm. But, none the lesa, 
he begged Melanchthon to fly to his succor, and to exert an 
influence over the king which was the result of Vore’s continual 
praise, in putting an end to this unfortunate state of things. 
Francis, he added, was willing to give pledges for the refurmer’s 
safety, and would send him back in great honor to his native 
land, after the conclusion of the proposed conference. “ Lay’ 
aside, therefore,” wrote Sturm, “the consideration of kings and 
emperors, and believe that the voice that calls you is the Voice 
of God and of Christ.”* Voré followed up this invitation with 
great earnestness both in personal interviews and by letter.” 
What answer should the reformer give to so pressing an invi- 
tation? In his acknowledgment of Sturm’s letter, Melanchthon 
nip confessed that no deliberation had ever occasioned 
pat, him eo much perplexity. It was not that domestic 
ties retained him or dangers deterred him. But he was harassed 
by the fear that he would be unable to accomplish any good. 
Ef only this doubt— amounting almost to despair— could be 
removed, he would fly to France without delay. He approved 
—s0 he assured his correspondent—of checking those fanatics 
who were engaged in sowing absurd and vile doctrines, or cre- 
ated unnecessary tumults. But there were others against whom 
no snch charge could be brought, but who modestly professed 
the Gospel. If through his exertions some slight concessions 
were obtained, while points of greater importance were sacri- 
ficed, he would benefit neither church nor state. What if he 
secured immunity from punishment for such as had laid aside 
the monk’s cowl? Must he then consent to the execntion of 
those conscientious men who disapproved of the evident abuses 
of the mass and of the worship of the saints? Now, as it was 





‘Sturm to Melanchthon, March 4, 1535, Bretechneider, Corpus Reform, ii, 
855, eto, 
"A letter of Voré is found in Brotachneider, wdi supra, ii, 850. 
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precisely the expression of this disspprobation that had caused 
the present massacres, he trembled with fear lest he should be 
put in the position of one that justified these atrocious sev 
tics. In short, it was his advice, he said, in view of the cunning 
devices by which the “phalanxes” of monks were wont to play 
upon the hopes and fears of the high-born, that Francis, if 
honestly desirous of consulting the glory of Christ, and the tran- 
quillity of the church, be rather exhorted to assemble a general 
council. Other measures appeared to him, not only useless, but 
fraught with peril.! 

At this point the king himself took a direct part in the cor- 
respondence. On the twenty-third of June, 1585, he sent Me- 

Janchthon a formal request to visit his court, and 
Formal inet 
eee there dispute, in his presence, with a select company 

of doctorg, concerning the restoration of ductrinal unity 
and ecclesiastical harmony. Ie assured the reformer that he 
had been prompted by his own great zeal to despatch Voré with 
this letter — itself a pledge of the public faith — and besought 
him to suffer no one to persuade hin to turn a deaf ear to the 
summons.’ Sturm, Cardinal du Bellay, and his brother, all 
wrote successively, and urged Melanchthon to come to a confer- 
ence from which they hoped for every advantage." 

No wonder that, after receiving so complinentary an invita- 
tion, Melanchthon concluded to go to France, and applied {on 
wtaaneninn the eightecnth of August) to the Elector John Fred- 
ewer” erick for the necessary leave of absence. Le briefly 
aketched the history of the affair, and set forth his own reluc- 
tance to enter upon his delicate mission, until provided with the 
elector’s permission and a safe conduct from the French mon- 
arch. Two or three months only would be consumed, and he 
had mado arrangements fur supplying his chair at Jena during 
this chort absence.’ It appears, however, that Melanchthon felt 











' Melanchthon to Sturm, May 5, 1593, ibid., ii, 873, 

* Ibid. ii. 879, ‘The addresa wae, ‘ Dilecto nostro Philippo Melanchthoui." 

# “Nihil est quod de vestro congress non sperem,” are Cardinal du Bellay'a 
words, Jane 27th, Ibid., ii, 880, 881, 

*Thid,, fi, V2, 805, ‘The univemity had been temporarily removed from 
Wuttemberg to Jena, on account of the prevalence of the plague, 
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_ less confident of obtaining a gracious reply to his request than 
his words would seem to indicate. Conscquently, he deemed it 
prudent to ask Luther to write first and urge his suit. The lat- 
ler did not refuse his aid. “TI am moved to make this prayer,” 
said Luther in his letter to the elector, ‘by the piteous entreaty 
of worthy and pious persons who, having themselves scarcely 
escaped the flames, have by great efforts prevailed upon the 
king to suspend the carnage and extinguish the fires until Me- 
lanchthon’s arrival. Should the hopes of these good people be 
disappointed, the bloudhounds may succeed in creating even 
greater bitterness, and proceed with burning and strangling. 
So that I think that Master Philip cannot with a clear con- 
science abandon them in such straits, and defraud them of their 
hearty encouragement.” * 

But even the great theological doctor’s intercession was un- 
availing. The very day the elector reveived “ Master Philip's” 
mea application, he wrote to Francis explaining his reasons 
Fists for refusing to let Melanchthon go to Paris. It is 

a true that the letter was not actually sent until some 
ten days later;" but no entreaties could move the elector to 
reconsider his decision, Melanchthon indignantly left the court 
and returned to Jena.’ Here he subsequently received a written 
refusal from John Frederick, couched in language far from 
agreeable. The elector expressed astonishment that he should 
have permitted matters to go eo far, and that he continued to 
apply for permission even after his prince's desire had been 
intimated. The danger to be apprehended for the peace of 

Germany was far greater than any possible advantage that could 

be expected from his mission. And the writer hinted very dis- 

tinetly that little confidence could be reposed in Francis’s pro- 





‘Luther to the Elector of Saxony, Ang. 17, 1585, Works (Ed. Dr, J. K. 
Innischer), Iv. 103. 

# Angust 28, 1595, ‘The reasons alleged to Francis were, the injurious ra- 
mors the mission might give rise to, and the damage to the university from 
Melanchthoo’s absence. At aome future time, the elector said, he wonld per- 
mit Melanchthon to visit the Fronch king, should hie Majesty still desire him 
to do 0, and present hinderances be removed. 

+“ Subindignabundus hine discesit,” Luther to Justus Jonas, Aug. 19, 
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fessions, where the Gospel was concerned, as public history 
sufficiently demonstrated.’ 

The most ungrateful of tasks was reserved for Melanchthon 
hinmeelf—the task of explaining his inability to fulfil his en- 
wes.  gagement. In a letter to Francis, he expressed the 
itereehe ope that the delay might be only temporary, and he 

exhorted the king to resist violent counsels, while 
seeking to promote religious harmony and public tranquillity by 
peaceable means, To Du Bellay and Sturm he complained not 
a little of the “roughness” of his prince, whom he had never 
found inore “harsh.” Ile thought that the true motive of the 
clector’s refusal was to be found in the exaggerated report that 
he had given up everything, merely because he had spoken too 
respectfully of the ecclesiastical power. “I am called a de- 
serter,” he writes. “Iam in great peril among our own friends 
on account of this moderation; as moderate citizens are wont in 
civil discords to be badly received by both sides. Evidently the 
fate of Theramenes impends over me; for I believe Xenophon, 
who affirms that he was a good man, not Lyxias, who reviles 
him.”* 





' + Daneben was eurer Person halb, desagleichen auch in Sachen des Evan- 
gelii fr Trost, Hoffoang oder Zuversicht zu dem Fronzosen za haben, iat 
‘wohl sa bedenken, dieweil vormals wenig Treue oder Glaubo von ihm gebi 
ten, wie solches die dffentliche Geschicht anzeigen.” Letter of Aug. 24, 1535, 
The elector expressed hims-It at greater length to his chancellor, Dr. Brick 
(Pontanus). Such o mission would appear suspicious when the elector wax 
‘on the point of hnving s conference with the King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
‘Melauchthon might make concewions that Dr. Martin (Luther) and others 
contd not agree to, and the scandal uf division might arise. Besides, he could 
not believe the French in onrnest; they doubtless ouly intended to take ad- 
vantage of Melanchthon’s indccision, For it was to be preaumed that those 
most ective in promoting the affair were **more Erasmian then evangelical 
(mehr Erasmisch denn Rrangelisch).” Brotachneider, ii. 900, otc. 

* Seo the three letters, and other interesting correspondence, Bretechneider, 
, 918, ete, Towever it may have been with M., Luther's regret at the elec- 
tor’s refusal was of brief duration. As early as Rept, let he wrote charao- 
teriatically to Justus Jonas: ‘Respecting the French envoys, eo general » 
ramor is now in circulation. originating with most worthy men, that I have 
ceased to wish that Philip should go with them. It is suspected that the true 
envoys were murdered on tie wny, and others sent in their place (/) with letters 
by the papista, to entice Philip out, You know that the Bishops of Maints, 
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Meanwhile the proposed conference encountered no less de- 
cided reprobation from the Sorbonne, to which Francis had 
submitted his project. For the “articles” drawn up 
Summer" by Melanchthon, a year before, in a epirit of coneilis- 
EPav'se tion much too broad to please the Protestants, when 
“mss placed in the hands of the same theological body, in 
a modified form, and withont the name of the author, were 
returned with a very unfavorable report. The Parisian doctors 
suggested that, as an appropriate method of satisfying himself 
whether there was any hope of accommodation, Francis might 
propound snch interrogatories as these to the German theolo- 
gians from whom the articles emanated: “ Whether they con- 
fessed the church militant, founded by divine right, to be in- 
capable of erring in faith and good morals, of which church, 
under our Lord Jesus Christ, St. Peter and his successors have 
been the head. Whether they will obey the church, reccive the 
books of the Bible" as holy and canonical, accept the decrees of 
the general councils and of the Popes, admit the Fathers to be 
the interpreters of the Scriptures, and conform to the customs 
of the church?” As an insufferable grievance they complained 
that the “articles” were not a request for pardon, but actually 
a demand for concessions? 

‘The plan to entrap Melanchthon and some considerable por- 
tion of the German Protestants into conciliatory proposals which 
Luther and the more decided reformers could not admit, hav- 
ing failed throngh the abrupt and tolerably rude refusal of the 
Elector of Saxony to permit his theological professor to comply 
with the invitation of Francis, the latter appears to have deter- 








Latich, and others, are the worst tools of the Devil; wherefore I am rather 
anxious for Philip. I have therefore written carefully to him, The World 
4s the Devil, and the Devil is the World.” Luther's Works (Ed, Walchi, xxi, 
1428, 

' That ix, including the apocryphal books. 

7“ Qui ent, Sire,” they observe with evident amazement at the bare eurger 
tlon, ‘ demander de nons retirer 4 eux, plus qu'eux xe convertir aT Eglise,” 
The artices having been submitted through Du Beliay, August 7, 1535, the 
Faculty’a answer wes returned on the 30th of the ame month. accompanied. 
bya more elaborate Inetructio, the former in French, the latter in Latin, 
Both are printed among the Monumenta of Gerdes, 75-78, and 78-86, 
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mined to put the best appearance upon the affair. Accordingly, 
le promptly signified to the Sorbonne his approval of its action, 
and he seems even to have suffered the rumor to gain currency 
that he was himself dissuaded from bringing Melanchthon to 
France, by the skilfnl arguments of the Cardinal of Tournon.' 

In spite of the rebuff he had received, however, Francis made 
an attempt to effect such an arrangement with the Protestant 
princes of Germany as would secure their co-operation in his 
ambitious projects against Charles the Fifth." To compass this 
end he was quite willing to make concessions to the Lutherans 
as extensive as those which Melanchthon had offered the Roman 
Catholics. 

Four months had not elapsed since the unsuccessful issue of 
his first mission, before Du Bellay was again in Germany. On 
paretiey's the nineteenth of December, he presented himself to 
mpment the congress of Protestant princes at Smaleald. Much 
Sualcald. of his address was devoted to a vindication of his 
master from the charge of cruelty to persons of the same reli- 
gious faith as that of the hearers. The envoy insisted that the 
Germans had been misinformed. If Francis had executed some 
of his subjects, he had not thereby injured the Protestants. 
‘The culprits professed very different doctrines, The creed of 
the Germans had been adopted by common consent. Francis 
admitted, indeed, that there were some useless and superfluous 
ceremonies in the church, but could not assent to their indis- 
criminate abrogation unless by public decree. Onght not the 
Protestant princes to ascribe to their friend, the French king, 


* Florimond de Raemond (1. vii. . 4), and others writers copying ftom him, 
Teprosent Tournon as purposely putting himself in the king’s way with an 
open volume of St, Trenayns in his hands, Obtaining in this way his coveted 
‘opportunity of portraying the perile arising from intercourse with heretics, 
the prelate enforced his precepts by reading a pretended story related by 
St. Polycarp, that the Apostle John had on one occasion hastily left the pablie 
bath on peroeiving the heretio Cerinthus within. Soldan (Gesob. dee Prot, in 
Frankreich, j, 168 sensibly remarks that little account ought to be made of 
the statements of s writer who aavocintes Louise de Savoie~-in her Inter days 
‘@ notorious enemy of the Reformation, who Aad at this time bean four years 
dead—with her daughter Margaret, in “ importuning” the king to invite 
‘Melanchthon, 
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motives as pure and satisfactory as those that impelled them to 
crush the sedition of the peasants and repress the Anabaptists ? 
As for himself, Francis, although mild and humane, both from 
native temperament and by education, had seen himself comn- 
pelled, by stern necessity and the dictates of prudence, to check 
the promptings of his own heart, and assume for a time attri- 
butes foreign to hie proper disposition. For gladly as he listened 
to the temperate discnssion of any subject, he was justly offended 
at the presumption of rash innovators, men that refused to sub- 
mit to the judgment of those whose prerugative it was to decide 
in such matters as were now under consideration. 

Not content with general assurances, Du Bellay, in:a private 
interview with Brick, Melanchthon, and other German theolo- 
gians, ventured upon an exposition of Francis’s creed which we 
temas ip £29 World have horrified beyond measure the ortho- 
peaieeee dox doctors of the Sorbonne.' He informed them, 
Praeeant with a very sober face, that the king’s religious belief 

differed little from that expressed in Melanchthon’s 
“Common Places.” His theologians had never been able to 
convince him that the Pope's primacy was of divine right. 
Nor had they proved to his satiefaction the existence of purya- 
tory, which, being the source of their lucrative masses and lega- 
cies, they prized as their very life and blood. He was inclined 
to limit the assumption of monastic vows to persons of mature 
age, and to give monks and nuns the right of renouncing their 
profession and marrying. He favored the conversion of mon- 
asteries into seminaries of learning. While the French theolo- 
gians insisted upon the celibacy of the priesthood, for himeolf 
he would suggest the middle ground of pennitting such priests 
as had already married to retain their wives, while prohibiting 
others from following their example, unless they resigned the 





* Some years earlier, Du Bellay had, while on an embassy, sot forth his 
royal master’s pretended convictions in favor of the Reformation with 50 
much verisimilitude as to alarm the papal nuncio, who dreaded the efeot of 
his speeches upon the Protestants. ‘*Non & piceola murmoration qu) en 
Corte, ch’l Orntor Francese facea pid che Poffcio uo rickiede in unimar Luuthe- 


rani.” Aleander to Sanga, Ratisbon, Jnly 2, 1582, Vatican MSS., Leemmer, 
141 
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aacerdotal office. He would have the eacramental cup admin- 
istered to the laity when desired, and hoped to obtain the 
Pope’s consent. He even admitted the necessity of reform in 
some of the daily prayer, and reprehended the want of moder- 
ation exhibited by the Sorbonne, which not only condemned 
the Germans, but would not hesitate on ovcusion to censure the 
cardinals or the Holy Pontiff himself. 
We cannot find that Du Bellay's honeyed words prodnced 
any very deep impression. Princes and theologians knew toler- 
{, ably well both how sincere was the king's profession 
meaeor: of friendliness to the “Lutheran” tenets, and what 
was the truth respecting the persecution that had 
raged for months within hia dominions. ‘The western breezes 
eame freighted with the fetid smoke of human holocausts, and 
not even the perfume of Francis's delicately scented specches 
could banish the disgust caused by the nanscating sacrifice. 
The princes might listen with studied politeness to the king’s 
apologetic words, and assent to the general truth that sedition 
should be punished by severity; but they took the liberty, at 
the same time, to express a fervent prayer that the advocates of 
a reformed religion and a pure gospel might not be involved in 
the fate of the unruly. And they disappointed the monarch by 
absolutely declining to enter into any alliance against the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, The French ambassador returned 
home, and Francis so dexterously threw aside the mask of pre- 
tended favor to a moderate reformation in the church, that it 
soon became a disputed question whether he had ever assumed 
it at all.’ 








‘Maimbonrg rejecta the seoret conference of Du Bellay as apocryphal, in view 
of Francis’s persecution of the Protestanta at Paris, and his declaration of 
January 21st. But Sleidan’s statement: is fully eubstantiated by un oxtant 
memorandum by Spalatin, who was present on the occasion (printed in 
Seckendorff, Gerdes, iv. 68-73 Doo. and Bretachnelder, ii, 1014). It re- 
ceives additional confirmation from a letter of the Nuncio Morane to Pope 
Panl I11., Vienna, Dec, 20, 1136 (Vatican M8S., Lnemmer, 178). Morone 
received from Doctor Matthias, Vice-Chanceltor of the Empire, an account of 
Francin’s recent offer to the German Protestants ‘‘di condescendere nelle loro 
opinion,” on condition of their renouncing obedience to the emperor. He 
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Meantime the French Protestants were unremitting in their 
efforts to obtain a more satisfactory solution of the religious ques- 
roa crmg Hon than was contained in the Declaration of Coney. 
Prench Prot They wrote to Strasbourg, to Berne, to Zarich, to 
Smiserana Basle, imploring the intercession of these states. 

* Particnlar attention was drawn to the severe treat- 
ment endured by their brethren in Provence and Dauphiny. 
The writers declared themselves to be not rebels, but the most 
loyal of subjects, recognizing one God, one faith, one law, and 
one king. They were not ‘ Lutherans,” nor “ Waldenses,” nor 
“heretica;” but simply Christians, accepting the Decalogue, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and every doctrine taught in either Testa- 
ment. It was unreasonable that they should be compelled by 
fines, imprisonment, or bodily pains, to abjure their faith, un- 
less their errors were first proved from the Bible, or before the 
convocation of a General Council.' 

The Swiss and Germans mado a prompt response. ‘Tho Sen- 
ate of Strasbourg addressed Francis, praising his clemency, but 
dneopat Calling his attention to the danger all good men were 
Tuga exposed to. “If but a single little word escape the 
ae mouth of good Christian men, directed against the 
most manifest abuses, nay, against the flagitions crimes of those 
who are regarded as ecclesiastics, how easy will it be, inasmuch 
as these very ecclesiastics are their judges, to cry ont thet words 
have been spoken to the injury of the true faith, the Church of 
God, and its traditions?” * 

Zurich, going even further, made the direct reqnest of its 
royal ally, that hereafter all persons acensed of holding heretical 
views should be permitted by his Majesty to clear themselves 
by an appeal to the pure Word of God, and no longer be sub- 





reserved only two points of doctrine aa requiring discussion: the sacrifice of 
the mass, and the authority and primacy of the Pope, The Protestants re- 
jected the interested proposal of the royal convert. 

‘Phe authorship of this interesting document, and the way it renched 
ite destination, are equally unknown. It is published—for the first time, 
I believe—in Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss, Opera Calvini (1872), %. part iL 
05, 06, 

* Benatus Argentoratensia Francisco Regi, July 8, 1596, ibid., x. 57-61. 
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jected without a hearing to torture and manifold punishments.’ 
Berne ond Basle remonstrated with similar urgency. 

Receiving no reply to their appeal, in consequence of the 
king’s attention being engrossed by the war then in progress 
Anemtany With the emperor, and by reason of the dauphin’s 
imum: unexpected death, the same cantons and Strasbourg, 
tyre. 3 few months later, were induced to send a formal 
embasay. But, if the envoys were fed with gracious words, 
they obtained uo real concession. Francis assured the Bernese 
and their confederates that “it was, as they well knew, only for 
love of them that he had enlarged the provisions of his graciona 
Edict of Concy, by lately * extending pardon to all exiles and 
ives”—that is, “Sacramentarians” and “relapsed” per- 
sons included. This, it seemed to him, “ onght to satisfy them 
entirely.”* It was a polite, but none the less a very positive re- 
fusal to entertain the suggestion that the abjuration of their 
previous “errors” shonld no longer be required of all who 
wished to avail themselves of the amnesty. Nor did it escape 
notice as a significant cireumstance, that Francis selected for 
his month-piece, not the friendly Queen of Navarre, but the 
rough and higoted @rand-Maitre—Anne de Montmorency, the 
future Constable of France.* 

' Senatas Turicensis Francisco Regi, July 18, 1586, ibid., x. 61. 

* Raict of Lyons, May 81, 1536, Herminjard, iv. 192. 

* Francoia I” aux Conseils de Zurich, Borno, Bile et Strasbourg, Compitgne, 
Feb, 20, and Feb. 28, 1537, Basle MSS., ibid. iv, 191-19% Cf. the doca- 
mente, mostly ineditad, iv, 70, 96. 150 

4 Le Conseil de Berne au Conseil de Bale, March 15, 1587, ibid., fv. 202, 908, 
Sleidan (Steasb, ed. of 1555), lib x. fol. 163 rerao, It must, however. he re- 
marked that the “evangelical cities” would not take the rebuff as decisive, 
and, within a few months, were again writing to Francis in bebal€ of hia per- 
seented subjects of Nismes and elsewhero. Le Conseil de Beme a Francois I", 
Nov. 17, 1587, Berne MSS., Herminjard, iv. 20. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


| CALVIN AND GENEVA.—MORE BYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION BY THE 
ING. 


Ly the initial stage of great enterprises a point may sometimes 
be distinguished at which circunstances, in themselves trivial, 
have shaped the entire future. Such a point in the history of 
‘the pacar the Huguenots is marked by the appearance of the 
wieAmeE « Plaeards” of 1534. The pusillanimous retreat of 
ieteez* Bishop Brigonnet from the advanced post he bad at 
iil first. assumed, robbed Protestantisin of an important 
advantage which might have been retained had the prelate 
proved true to his convictions. But the “ Plavards,” with their 
stern and uncompromising logic, their biting sarcasmn, their un- 
bridled invective, directed equally against the absurdities of the 
mass and the inconsistencies of its advocates, exerted a far more 
lasting and powerful influence than even the lamentable defec- 
tion of the Bishop of Meaux. Until now the attitude of Francis 
with respect to the “new doctrines” had been uncertain and 
wavering. It was by no means impossible that, imitating the 
example of the Elector of Saxony, the Freneh monarch should 
even yet put himself at the head of the movement. Severe 
persecution had, indeed, dogged the steps of tho Reformation. 
Fire and gibbet had been mercilessly employed to destroy it. 
The squares of Paris had slready had the baptiam of blood. 
But the cruelties complained of by the “ Lutherans,” if tolerated 
by Francis, had their origin in the bigotry of others. The Sor- 
bonne and the Parisian Parliament, Chancellor Duprat and the 
queen mother, Louise of Savoie, are entitled to the unenviable 
distinction of having instigated the eanguinary measures of re- 

Vou. L—18 
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pression directed against the professors of the Protestant faith, 
of which we have already met with many fruits. The monarch, 
greedy of glory, ambitious of assoviation with cultivated minds, 
and aspiring to the honor of usliering in the new Angustan age, 
more than once seemed half-inclined to embrace those religious 
views which commended themselves to his taste by association 
with the fresh and glowing ideas of the great masters in science 
and art. More than once had the champions of the Church 
trembled for their hold upon the sceptre-bearing arm; while as 
often their opponents, with Francis’s own sister, had cherished 
illusory hopes that the eloquent addresses of Roussel and other 
court-preachers had left a deep impress on the king’s heart. 

But the “Placards” effectually dissipated alike these hopes 
and these fears, There was no longer any question as to the 
‘vheorthe Orthodoxy of Francis. Apologists for the Reforma- 
oetaee tion might seek to undeceive his mind and remove his 
anesuonel. prejudices. His own emissaries might endeavor to 
persuade the Germans, of whose alliance he stood in need, that 
his views differed little from theirs. But there can beno doubt 
that, whatever his previous intentions had been, from this time 
forth his resolutiori was taken, to use his own expression already 
brought to the reader’s notice, to live and die in Mother Holy 
Church, and demonstrate the justice of his claim to the title of 
“very Christian.” The and: of the Protestant enthusiast 
who penetrated even into the innermost revesses of the royal 
castle, and affixed the placards to the very chamber-door of the 
king, was turned to good account by Cardinal Tournon and other 
courtiers of like sentiments, and was adduced as a proof of the 
assertion so often reiterated, that a change of religion necessarily 
involved also a revolution in the State. The free tone of the 
placards seemed to reveal a contemptuous disregard of dignities. 
‘The ridicule cast upon the doctrine of transubstantiation was an 
assault on one of the few dogmas respecting which Francis had 
implicit contidence in the teachings of the Church. Henceforth 
the king figures on the page of history as a determined opponent 
and persecutor of the Reformation, less hostile, indeed, to the 
“Lutherans,” than to the “Sscramentarians,” or “ Zwinglians,” 
but nevertheless an avowed enemy of innovation. The change 
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was recognized and deplored by the Reformers themselves; who, 
seeing Francis in the last years of his reign give the rein to 
shameful debauchery, and meantime suffer the public prisons to 
overflow with hundreds of innocent men and women, awaiting 
punishment for no other offence than their religious faith, point- 
edly compared him to the effeminate Sardanapalus surrounded 
by his courtezans.’ 

While so marked a change came over the disposition of the 
king, it is not strange that a similar revolution was noticed in 
changein the sentiments of the courtiers—a class ever on the 
(heconctiems. alert to detect the slightest variation in the breeze to 
which they trim their sails. The greater part of the high dig- 
nitaries, the early historian of the reformed churches informs us, 
adapting themselves to the king's Immor, abandoned the study 
of the Bible, and in time beeame violent opponents of practices 
which they had sanctioned by their own example. Even Mar- 
garet of Navarro is accused by the same authority—and he 
honestly represents the belief of the contemporary reformers— 
of having yielded to these seductive influences. ‘She plunged, 
like the rest, he tells us, into conformity with the most repre- 
hensible superstitions; not that she approved them, but because 
Gérard Roussel and similar teachers persuaded her that they 
were things indifferent. Thus, allowing herself to trifle with 
truth, she was ao blinded by the spirit of error as to offer an 
asylum in her court of Nérac to Quintin and Poeqnes, blasphe- 
mous “Libertines” whose doctrines called forth a refutation 
from the pen of Calvin.” 

* 





‘The Protestanta might be perdoned. under the circumstances, if their 
language was somewhat bitter reapooting both emperor and king. ‘*Combien 
que j'espire que notre Antiveke (Charles V.), qui nous presse maintenant, sera 
serré de si prés, qu'il ne luy souviendra des goutter do sos mains, no do sea 
pleds; car i en aura par tout te corp. Da son compagnon Serdanapalua 
(Francia J.), Diew luy garda ia pareile. Car ile sont bien dignes de pasor toua 
deux par me mesme mesure.” Calvin to M. de Falaise, Feb. 25, 147, Let- 
tres frangaises, 3. 191.—The expression ‘‘ Sardanapalus inter ecorta"’ occare 
in a letter of Calvin to Farel, Feb. 20, 1546 (Bonnet, Letters of John Calvin, 
ii,, 85, 36), Tt will, therefore, be seen from the date that Bferle d’Aublgnd iw 
mistaken in referring the description to Henry IT. Hist, de ln Réf., liv. xif o, 1. 
* Histolre ecoléalastique, i, 14. 
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The French Reformation was thus constrained to become a 
popular movement. The king had refused to lead it. Tho 
apy nobles turned their backs upon it. Its adherents, 
Reloceation threatened with the gallows and stake, or driven 
poptlar into banishment, could no longer look for encourage- 

ment or direction toward Paris and the vicinage of 
the court. The timid counsels of the high-born were to be 
exchanged for the bold and ficry words of reformers spring 
from the people. Excluded from the luxurious capital, the 
Hnguenota were, during a long series of years, to draw their 
inspiration from a city at the foot of the Alps—a city whose 
invigorating climate was no less adapted to harden tho intellec- 
tual and moral constitution than the bodily frame, and where 
ragged Nature, if she bestowed wealth with no lavish hand, 
manifested her impartiality by more liberal endowments con- 
ferred upon man himself. Geneva henceforth becomes the 
ceenun Contre of reformatory activity, of which fact we need 
SEP" no stronger evidence than the severe legislation of 
France to destroy its influence; and the same causes 
that gave the direction of the movement to the people shaped 
its theological tendencies, Under the guidance of Francis 
and Margaret, it must have assumed much of the German 
or Latheran type; or, to speak more correctly, the direct in- 
fluence of Germany upon France, attested by the name of 
“Lutherans,” up to this tite the ordinary appellation of the 
French Protestants, would have been rendered permanent. 
But now the persecution they had experienced, in consequence 
of their opposition to the papal masa, confirmedsthe French 
reformers in their previons views, and disinclined them to ad- 
mit even such a “consubstantiation” as Luther's followers in- 
sisted upon. 

The same complicated political motives that led Francis to 
relax his excessive rigor against the Protestants of his realm, in 
counm Waer to avoid provoking the anger of the German 
gereitsin: princes, prompted him to assist in seenring the inde- 

pendence of Geneva, which, at the time, he little 
dreamed would so soon become the citadel of French Protes- 
tantism. After a prolonged contest, the city on the banks of 
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the Rhéne had shaken off the yoke of its bishop, and had 
bravely ropelled successive assaults made by the Duke of 
Savoy. The first preachers of the Reformation, Farel and Fro- 
ment, after a series of attempts and rebuffs for romantic inter- 
est inferior to no other episode in an age of stirring adventure, 
had seen the new worship accepted by the majority of the 
people, and by the very advocates of the old system, Caroli and 
Chapuis. If the grand council had thus far hesitated to give a 
formal sanction to the religious change, it was only through 
fear that the taking of so decided a step might provoke more 
powerful enemies than the neighboring duke. The latter, 
being fully resolved to humble the insnbordinate burgesses, 
had for two years been striving to cut off their supplies by gar- 
risons maintained in adjoining castles and strongholds; nor 
would his plans, perhaps, have failed, but for the interven- 
tion of two powerful opponente—Francis and the Swiss Can- 
ton of Berne. 

Louise de Savoie was the sister of Duke Charles. Ter son 
had a double cause of resentment against his uncle: Charles 
had refused him free passage throngh his dominions, when 
marching against the Milanese; and, contrary to all justice, he 
persistently refused to give up the marriage portion of his 
sister, the king’s mother. Francis avenged himself, both for 
winieuy {h¢ insult and for the robbery, by permitting » gen- 
fietanco of tleman of his bedchamber, by the name of De Verez, 

anative of Savoy, to throw himself into the belea- 
guered city with a body of French soldiers. 

While Geneva was thus strengthened from within, the Ber- 
nese, on receipt of an unsatisfactory reply to an appeal in he- 
and the half of their allies, came to their assistance with an 
Benet. army of ten ot twelve thonsand men. Discouraged 
by the threatening aspect his affairs had assumed, Charles re- 
laxed his grasp on the throat of his revolted subjects, and with- 
drew to a safe distance. Ilis obstinacy, however, cost hin the 
permanent loss not only of Geneva, but of a considerable part 
of hia most valuable territories, including the Pays de Vand— 
a district which, after remaining for more than two handred 
and fifty years a dependency of Berne, has within the present 
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century (in 1803), become an independent canton of the Swiss 
confederacy.’ 

The horrible slanders put in cirenlation abroad, in justifica- 
tion of the atrocities with which the unoffending Protestants of 
catviote France were visited, furnished the motive for the 
eve" composition and publication of an apology that in- 
tae stantly achieved unprecedented celebrity, and has long 
outlived the occasion that gave it birth. The apology was the 
“Institutes ;” the author, Juhn Calvin. With the appearance 
of his masterpiece, a great writer and theologian, destined to 
exervise a wide and lasting influence not only upon France, but 
over the entire intellectual world, enters upon the stage of 
French history to take # leading part in the unfolding religions 
and political drama. 

John Calvin was born on the tenth of July, 1509, at Noyon, 
a small but ancient city of Picardy. His family was of limited 
Hiebiethang TeANS, but of honorable extraction. Gérard Canvin, 
vaising. his father, had suecessively held iinportant offices 
in comection with the episcopal see. As a inan of clear and 
sound judgment, he was sought for his counsel by the gentry 
and nobility of the province—a cireumstance that rendered it 
easy for him to give to his son a more liberal course of in- 
struction than generally fell to the lot of commoners. It is 
not denied by Calvin's most bitter enemies that he early mani- 
fested striking ability. In selecting for him one of the learned 
professions, his father naturally preferred the church, as that in 
which he could most readily secure for his son speedy promo- 
tion. It may serve to illustrate the degree of respect at this 
time paid to the prescriptions of canon Jaw, to note that Charles 
de Hangest, Bishop of Noyon, conferred on John Calvin the 
Chapelle de la Gésine, with revenues sufficient for his main- 
tenance, when the boy was but just twelve years of age! 
Such abuses as the gift of ecclesiastical benefices to beard- 
leas youths, however, were of too frequent ocenrrence to at- 


) Mémoires de Martin du Bellay (Edition Petitot), xviii, 271-278, Seo aleo 
Mignet, Etabliaement de Ia réforme religioure 3 Gendve, Mém, historiques, 
il, 808, ete, Alao, Merle d’Aubigné, Hist, of the Reformation in the Time of 
Calvin, v, 895, eta. 
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tract special notice or call forth unfriendly criticism. With 
the same easy.disregard of churehly order the chapter of the 
cathedral of Noyon permitted Calvin, two years later, to go to 
susiee Paris, for the purpose of continuing his studies, 
Terk; "without loss of income; although, to save appear- 
ances, a pretext was found in the prevalence of some contagious 
disease in Picardy. Not long after, his father perceiving the 
singnlar proficiency he manifested, determined to alter his 
plans, and devoted his son to the more promising department of 
the law, a decision in which Calvin himself, already conscious 
of secret aversion for the superstitions of the papal system, 
seems dutifully to have acquiesced. To a friend and near re- 
lation, Pierre Robert Olivetanus, the future translator of the 
Bible, ho probably owed both the first impulse toward legal 
studies and the enkindling of his interest in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Proceeding next to Orleans, in the university of which 
the celebrated Pierre de l’Etoile, afterward President 
tio at Or- 
Yenme and of the Parliament of Paris, was lecturing on law with 

"great applause, Calvin in a short timo achieved dis- 
tinction. Marvellous stories were told of hhis rapid mastery of 
his subject. Not only did he occasionally fill the chair of an 
absent professor, and himself lecture, to the great adiniration of 
the classes, but he was offered the formal rank of the doctorate 
without payment of the customary fees. Declining an honor- 
able distinction which would have interfered with his plan of 
perfecting himself elsewhere, he eubsequently visited the Uni- 
versity of Bourges, in order to enjoy the rare advantage of lis- 
tening to Andrea Alciati, of Milan, repnted the most learned 
and eloquent legal instructor of the age. 

Meanwhile, however, Calvin’s interest in biblical study had 
been steadily growing, and at Bonrges that great intellectual and 
religions change appears to have been effected which was essen- 

tial to his future success ag a reformer. He attached 
interwor himself to Melchior Wolmar, a distinguished professor 
rar of Greek, who had brought with him from Germany 
a fervent zeal for the Protestant: doctrines. ‘Wolmar, reading 
in the young law student the brilliant abilities that were one day 
to make his name illustrious, prevailed upon him to devote him- 
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self to the stndy of the New Testament in the original. Day 
and night were spent in the engrossing pursuit, and here were 
laid the foundations of that profonnd biblical eradition which, 
ata later date, amazed the world, as well, unfortunately, as of 
that feeble bodily health that embittered all Calvin's subsequent 
life with the most severe and painful maladies, and abridged in 
years an existence crowded with great deeda, 

The illness and death of his father called Calvin back to 
Noyon,’ but in 1529 we tind him again in Paris, where three 
cena Year later he published his first literary effort. ‘This 
Bearca “De Was a commentary on the two books of Seneca, “ De 

Clementia,” originally addressed to the Emperor Nero. 
The opinion has long prevailed that it was no casual selection of 
a theme, but that Calvin had conceived the hope of mitigating 
hereby the severity of the persecution then raging. ‘The anthore 
own correspondence, however, betrays less anxiety for the attain- 
ment of that lofty aim, than nervous uneasiness respecting the 
literary success of his first venture. Indeed, this is not the 
only indication that, while Calvin was already, in 1532, an ac- 
complished scholar, he was scarcely as yet a reformer, and that 
the stories of his activity before this time as a leader and reli- 
gions teacher, at Paris and even at Bourges, deserve only to be 
classed with the questionable myths obscuring much of his his- 
tory up to the time of his appearance at Geneva." 

The incident that occasioned Calvin’s flight from Paris was 
narrated in a previous chapter. Escaping from the officers sent 





‘In dedicating to Wolmar his commentary on II. Corinthians, Calvin de- 


plored the losa sustained in the interruption of his Greek studies under his, 


eld teacher, ‘‘ manum enim, qum tna est, humanitas, porrigero non recusasses 
ad totum stadii decuram, nisi me, a5 ipeis prope carceribus, mora patria 
revooamct." Upon the basis of the words hore italicized, Merle d’Aubigné 
builds up a story of outeries and intrigues of priesta (against Calvin) wha 
aid all in their power to gct him put into prison” | Rot. in Time of Calvin, 
fi, 98, ML Herminjard observes hereupon that one neod not be very thoroughly 
‘versed in Latin or in Roman antiquities to understand Oalvin’a allusion; and 
every classical scholar will sympathize with M. Herminjard when he expreaves, 
in view of the historian’s blander, ‘un Gtonnemont proportionné & la oélébrité 
de Vanteur." Corresp. des réformateurs, ii 883. 
* Bee the very sensible remarks of Herminjard, ubi supra, ili. 202. 
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to apprehend him as the real author of the inangural address 
of the rector, Nicholas Cop, Calvin found safety and scholastic 
car's __Ieistire in the house of his friend Louis du Tillet, at 
gopire= ~Angouléme. If we could believe tho accounts of later 
anpolime writers, we should imagine the young scholar dividing 
his time in this retreat between the preparation of his “ Insti- 
tutes” and systematic labors for the conversion of the inhabi- 
tants of the south-west of France. Tradition still points out the 
grottos in the vicinity of Poiticrs, where, during a residence in 
that city, Calvin is said to have exclaimed, pointing to the Bible 
lying open before him: “Here is my mass;” and then, with 
uncovered head and eyes turned toward heaven, “Lord, if at 
the judgment-day thou shalt reprove me bevause I have absn- 
doned the mass, I shall reply with justice, ‘Lord, thou hast not 
commanded it. Here is thy law. Ifere are the Scriptures, the 
rule thou hast given me, wherein I have been unable to find any 
other sacrifice than that which was offered upon the altar of the 
cross !??* 

The caverns bearing Calvin’s name may never have witnessed 
his presching, and the address ascribed to him rests on insaffi- 
cient authority ;" but it is certain that the future reformer 
Reresigs about this time took his first decided step in renounc- 
sitenedom ing connection with the Roman Church, by resigning 
his benefices, the revenues of which he had enjoyed, although 
precluded by his youth from receiving ordination.’ Not many 
months later, finding himself solicited on all sides to take an 
active part as a teacher of the little companies of Protestants 





1 A, Crottet, Histoire des égtises réf. de Pous, Gémozad, et Mortagne on 
Saintonge (Bordeaux, 1941), 10-11, and Merle d’Aubigué, Hist. of the Ref. in 
the Time of Calvin (Am. ed.), iii. 53, tell the story without any misgivings! 
and the latter with characteristic embelliahment. Bnt it rests on the unsap- 
ported and slender authority of Florimond de Reemond, Ith. vil. 0. 14, from 
‘whose account I cannot even find that the scene was Inid in the onvems. © 

* Stihelin (Iohannes Calvin, Leben und ausgewhlte Schriften, i 8%) 
well remarks that what makes this address very suspicious is the cireum- 
stance that a quite similar passngo ocours in Calvin's letter to Sadolet, lending 
ua to tha concluaion that wa have here only a ‘ reminiscence ” of this mnoh 
later document. 

* He resigned his chapel of La Gésine and his curacy of Pont I'voque, May 
4, 1584, Herminjand, ili, 201. 
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arising in different cities of France, he resolved to leave France 
and court elsewhere obscurity and leisure to prosecute undis- 
Heresches tttrbed -his favorite studios.' Accordingly, we find 
ae him, after a brief visit to Paris and Orleans, reach- 
ing the city uf Basle, apparently toward the close of the year 
1534." 

Tt was here that Calvin appears to have conceived for the first 
time the purpose of giving a practical aim to the great work 
Apowcaie upon the composition of which he had been some 
eat. time busy. In apite of hie professions of unsullied 
seater. honor, Francis the First had not hesitated to dissemi- 
nate, by means of his agents beyond the Rhine, the most un- 
founded and injurious reports respecting his Protestant subjects. 
Tt was time that these aspersions should be cleared away, and 
an attempt be made to touch the heart of the persecuting mon- 
arch with compassion for the unoffending objects of his blind 
fury. Such was the object Calvin set before himself in a pre- 
fave to the first edition of the “Institutes,” addressed “To the 
Very Christian King of France.”* It was a document of rare 
importance. 








1 This, and not the porsecntion at that time raging in France, is the ronson 
assigned by Calvin himself in the preface to his commentary on the Paatma, 
where he tells us that, the vory year of his conversion, seeing “ qua tous ceux 
qui svoyent quelque disir de la pure doctrine ge rangeoyent: 4 Ini pour appran- 
dre,” he began to seek some hiding-place and means of withdrawing from 
men, "Et de faict,” he adds, “je reina en Allemagne, de propos dilibéré, 
‘afin que Ta je peusse vivre & requoy en quelque coin incognu.” Corresp. dex 
réformateurs, iii 242, 243. See the same in the Latin ed., Calvini opera 
(Amsterdam, 1667), Ui. o. 2, This preface is dated Geneva, July 23, 1557. 

1 Whether before or after the appearance of the ‘* Placards,” is uncertain. 
On Calvin's ently lifo, soe Rem’s Lite, already referred to; the Histoire eools- 
afastiqne; various letters in J. Bonnet’s Letters of Calvin, and Herminjant, 
Corresp. des réformatours; Haag, France protrstante: the reformer’s life by 
Paul Henry, D.D.. and cepeoially the sobolarly work of Dr, E. Stihelin (2 vols., 
Ehberfeld, 1860-1862). 

2 The monted question whether Calvin wrote the Institutes originally in 
Latin or in Freuch—in other words, whether there was @ French edition be- 
fore the first Latin edition of 1536—has beon sot at rest by M. Jales Ronnet, 
who. in a contribution to the Bulletin de histoire du protestantisme fran- 
gain, vi. (1RBR) 187-149, establishes the priority of the Latin. The chief 
Points in the proof aro: tat, the absence of even a single copy of the supposed 
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He briefly explained the original design of his work to be the 
instruction of his countrymen, whom he knew to be hungering 
‘the wetace and thirsting for the truth. But the persecutions that 
‘Sain had arisen and that left no place for aound doctrine in 
inate” France induced him to make the attempt at the same 
time to acquaint the king with the real character of the Protes- 
tanta and their belief. He assured Francis that the book con- 
tained nothing more nor leas than the creed for the profession of 
which so many Frenchmen were being visited with inspricon- 
ment, banishment, outlawry, and even fire, and which it was 
sought to exterminate from the earth. He drew a fearful pic- 
ture of the calumnies laid to the charge of this devoted people, 
and of the wretched church of France, already half destroyed, 
yet still a butt for the rage of its enemies. Ie was the part of a 
true king, as the vicegerent of God, to administer justice in a 
conse so worthy of his consideration. Nor onght the humble con- 
dition of the oppressed to indispose him to grant them a hearing; 
fur the doctrine they professed was not their own, but that of the 
Almighty himself. Ile boldly contrasted the evangelical with 
the papal church, and refuted the objections urged against the 
former. He defended its doctrine from the charge of novelty, 
denied that miracles—especially such lying wonders as those of 
Rome—were necessary in confirmation of its truth, and showed 
that the ancient Fathers, far from countenancing, on the con- 
trary, condemned the superstitions of the day. Ie refuted the 
charge that Protestants forsook old customs when good, or aban- 
doned the only'visible church; and in a masterly manner vindi- 
cated the Reformation from the oft-repeated charge of being 
the canse of sedition, conflict, and confusion, He begged for a 
fair and impartial hearing. “But,” he exclaimed in conclnd- 





French edition of 1585; 24, Calvin's statement to Francis Daniel, Oct. 18, 
1536, ‘“T am kept continually occupied upon the French version of my little 
book; 34, hie decisive worda in the preface to the edition of 1551: * Bt 
premiérement Cay mia en latin & oe qu'il pust wervir & touten gens d’estude. de 
quelque nation quills fussent ; puis apris désirant de communiquer ee qui en 
pouvoit venir de fraict & nostre nation francoine, Pay avany trimainté 6u naxtre 
langue.” See also chap. iii. of Professors Baum, Cunitz and Reuss, Introd. 
to Inetitution de la religion ohrétienne (Caly. Opera, t. iii. ). 
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ing, “if the snggestions of the malevolent so fill yonr ears as to 
leave no room for the reply of the accused, and those importn- 
Boqunt, nate furies continue, with your consent, to rage with 
Peroratin. ~—honds and stripes, with torture, confiscation, and fire, 
then shall we yield ourselves up ss sheep appuinted for slangh- 
ter, yet s0 a8 to possess our soula in patience, and await the 
mighty hand of God, which will assuredly be revealed in good 
time, and be stretched forth armed for the deliverance of the 
poor from their affliction, and for the punishment of the blas- 
phemers now exulting in confidence of safety. May the Lord 
Of Hosts, illustrious king, establish your seat in righteousness 
and your throne with equity.”* 

The learned theologian’s eloquent appeal failed to accomplish 
its end. If Francis ever received, he probably disdained to 
stecne ete T08d oven tho dedication, classed by competent critics 
ie atlylng "among the best specimens of writing in the French 
. language," and inust have regarded the volmne to 
which it was prefixed as a bold vindication of heresy, and 
scarcely less insulting to his majesty than the placards them- 
eelves. Others, better capable of forming a competent judg- 
ment, or more willing to give it a dispassionate examination, 
applauded the sncvess of a hazardous undertaking that might 
cava ‘ave appalled even » more experienced writer than 
setieveaats. the French exile of Noyon. The Institutes gave to a 

young man, who had scarcely attained the age at which 
men of mark usually begin to occupy themselves with important 





* Opera Calvini (Amst, , 1667), t, ix, 

4+ La dédicace & Francois I'', qui est pent-étre une des plus belles choses 
que possdde notre langue," Paul L. Jacob, biblioptile (Lacroix), “' Avertinne- 
ment” prefixed to Guvres francaises de Calvin. ‘The Institutes he designates 
“ce chef-d’wuvre de science théologique, de philosophie religieuse et de 
style.” “Here,” saye Henri van Laun, “was a force and coueision of lan- 
guage never before heard in France, . . . The influence of Calvin's writ- 
Jags upon tho atyle of his successors, and upon the literary development of his 
couatry. cannot easily be over-estimated, With him French proo may be 
taid to have attained its manhood; tho best of his contemporaries, and of 
‘those who had preceded him, did but ase as a etaff or ax « toy that which he 
employed as a burning sword.” History of French Literature (New York, 
1370), i, 838, 889, 
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enterprises, the reputation of being the foremost theologian of 
the . 

Other studies invited Calvin's attention. Not content with 
perfecting himself in the original languages of the Holy Scrip- 
Heverim UTR he revised with care the French Protestant 
ho Bibie of Bible, translated by his relation Olivetanus, of which 

we shall have occasion to speak in another chapter. 
Meanwhile, in an age of intense mental and amoral awakening, 
no scholastic repose, such as he had pictured to himself, awaited 
one who had made good his right to a foremost rank among the 
athletes in the intellectual arena. 

Before his unexpected call to a life of unremitting conflict, 
Calvin visited Italy. In the entire absence of any trustworthy 
statement of the occasion of this journey, it is almost 
idle to speculate on the objects he had in view.' Cer- 
tain, however, it is that the court of the Duchess Renée, at Fer- 
rara, offered to # patriotic Frenchman attractions hard to be 
resisted. 

The younger danghter of Louis the Twelfth resembled her 
father not les in character than in appearance and speech." Cut 
mwcnnee of bY the pretended Salic law froin the prospect of 
anée de ascending the throne, she had in her childhood been 
‘= thrown as a straw upon the variable tide of fortune, 
After having been promised in marriage to Charles of Spain, 
heir to the most extensive and opulent dominions the sun shone 
upon, and future Emperor of Germany, she had (1598) been 
given in marriage to the ruler of a petty Italian duchy, himself 
as inferior to her in mind as in moral character.’ As for Renée, 
i her face was homely and unprepossessing, her intellect waa 
vigorous. She had turned to good account the opportunities 


' Yet it is more probable, as Stihelin suggosta (Joh, Calvin, ii, 98), that the 
classical aseosiations of Italy drew him to the peninsula, which was at that 
time the home of art, than that his fame, having already penotrated to Fer- 
Tara, procured him a direct invitation from Kenée to visit her. 

* Bhowing, according to Brantéme, ~ en son visage ct en sa parole qu’ella 
eatoit bien fle du Roy et de France.” Dames illustzes, Renée de France, 

*Bea the pompous veremonial on this occasion and the epithalamium of 
Clément Marot, in Cronique du Roy Frangoia I" (@. Guilfrey, 1960), 68-78. 


Visits Italy. 
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for self-improvement afforded by her high rank, Admiring 
courtiers ade her classical and philosophical attainments the 
subject of lavish panegyric, perhaps with a better basis of fact 
than in the case of many other princes of the time; while with 
the French, her countrymen, the generous hospitality she dis- 
pensed won for her unfading Jaurels. ‘Never was there a 
Feaaidinte Frenchman,” writes the Abbé de Brantéme, “who 
pig” passing through Ferrara applied to her in his distress 

and was suffered to depart without receiving ample 
assistance to reach his native land and home. If he were un- 
able to travel through illness, she had him cared for and treated 
with the utmost solicitude, and then gave him money to eun- 
tinue his journey.”' Ten thousand poor Frenchmen are said 
to have been saved by her munificent charity, on the occasion 
of the recall of the Duke of Guise, after Constable Montmo- 
rency’s disastrous defeat at St. Quentin. Her answer to the 
remonstrance of her servants against this excessive drain upon 
her slender resources bore witness at once to the sincerity of 
her patriotism and to a virile spirit which no Salic law could 
extinguish.” 

The brief stay of Calvin at Ferrara is involved in the same 
obscurity that attends his motives in visiting Italy. But it is 
Inown that he exerted at this time a marked influence not only 
on othora,’ but on Renée de France herself, who, from this pe- 
riod forward, appears in the character of an avowed friend of 





1 Dames iMustres whi supra, 

2 "Que voulez-voux? Ce aont dea pauvres Francois de ma maison; et ler. 
quele ob Dieu mienat donné barte au menton et que je fuse homme, teroient 
matitenant tous mes sujet, Voire me seroient-ils tels, af cette meachante Loy 
Salieque ne me tenoit trop de rigueur.” Tbid., udi supra. A rendable account 
of the life of thia remarkable woman is given in “Some Memorials of Renée 
of France, Duchess of Ferrara” (2d edit., London, 1858), » volume enriched, 
to come extent, with letters drawn from the Paris National Library, and from 
less accorsible collections in Great Britain. 

* Possibly inoluding the wonderfully precocious child, Olympia Morata. See 
M. Jules Bonnet’s monograph, Vie d'Olympia Morata, épisode de Ja Reuais. 
sance ef de la Réforme en Italie. Stihelin has well traced Culvin’s religious 
influence upon Renée ond the important family of Soubiso. Job. Calvin, i 
94-110. The extant letters of Calvin to Renée are full of manly and Ohris- 
tian frankness, and affectionate loyalty. Lettres frangaises, i, 428, eta. 
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the reformatory movement. Calvin had from prndenee assnmed 
the title of Charles @ Exyeville, and this name was retained as a 
signature in his subsequent correspondence with the duchess. 

A point so close to the centre of the Roman Catholic world as 
Ferrara could scarcely afford safety to an ardent reformer, even. 
caivin raves if the fame of his “Institutes” had not yet reached 
Ferra, ~~ Rome; and Ercole the Second was too dependent 
npon the Holy Soe to shrink from sacrificing the guest his wife 
had invited to the palace. Returning, therefore, from Ferrara, 
without apparently pursuing his jouncy to Rome or even to 
Florence, Calvin retraced his steps and took refuge beyond the 
‘Alps. Possibly he may have stopped on the way in the valley 
of Aosta, and displayed a missionary activity, which has been 
denied by several modern critics, but is attested by local monu- 
ments and tradition, and has some support in contemporary 
documents." 

Once more in Basle, Calvin resolved, after a final visit to the 
home of his childhood, to seek out some quiet spot in Germany, 








' Stihelin ia akeptical ubout, and Prof. Rillieé and M, Douon reject alto- 
gether the story of Calvin's Jahora at Aosta. Thus mach M, Bonnet belleves 
to bo established by conourront MS. and traditional authority: That, early in 
the year 1536, Calvin had succeeded in gaining over to the reformed doctrines 
a number of infinential men in this Alpine valley, of the families of La Creste. 
La Vinidre, Vaudan, Borgnion, ote.; that he and his converts were accused of 
plotting to induce the district to embrace Protestantism, and imitate the 
example of its Swiss neighbors, by constituting iteclf a canton, free of the 
Duke of Savoy; that the estates, on the 29th of February, 1530, declared 
their intention (with a unanimity procured, perhaps. by the expalxion of the 
opposite party) to live and die in the obedience of the Duke of Savoy and of 
mother Holy Church; that Calvin and his principal adherents cacaped with 
difficulty into Switzerland ; and that expiatory processions wero instituted at 
Aosta, in token of gratitude for deliverance from heresy, in which the bishop 
and the most prominent noblemen, as well as the common people, * walked 
with bare feet nnd in sackcloth and ashes, notwithstanding the rigor of the 
season,” ‘Tradition still pointa ont the * fiurm-house of Calvin,” his bridge.” 
and the window by which be is said to bave escaped, The event is com- 
memerated by « monument of the market-place, bearing an inscription that 
testifies to its having been erected in 1541, and renewed in 1741 and 1841, 
‘Seo the interesting Aostan documents contributed by M. Bonnet to the Bul- 
Ietin do Phist. du protest. frangais, ix. (1860) 160-168, and hia letter to Prof. 
Rilliet, ibid., xiii, (1864) 183-192, 
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there to give himself up to those scholarly labora which he fan- 
cied would be more profitable to France than the most active en- 
non _terprises he might engage in as a preacher of the Gos- 
Fre pel, He had acvomplislied the first part of lis design, 
had disposed of his property in Noyon, and was retuming with 
his brother and sister, when the prevalence of war in the Duchy 
of Lorraine led him to diverge from his most direet ronte, so aa 
to traverse the dominions of the Duke of Savoy and the terri- 
tories of the confederate cantons of Switzerland. Under these 
circwunstances, for the first time, he entered the city of Geneva, 
then but recently delivered from the yoke of ita bishop and of 
the Roman Church. He had intended to spend there only a 
Tereorciea Single night.’ He was accidentally recognized by an 
mee" old friend, a Frenchman, who at the time professed. 
‘Geneve. the reformed faith, but subsequently returned to the 
communion of the Church of Rome.’ Du Tillet was the only 
person in Geneva that detected in the traveller, Charles d’Espe- 
ville, the John Calvin who had written the “Institutes.” He 
confided the secret to Farel, and the intrepid reformer whose 
office it had hitherto been to demolish, by unsparing and per- 
sistent blowe, the popular structure of anperstition, at once con- 
cluded that, in answer to his prayers, a man hag been sent him 
by God capable of laying, amid the ruins, the foundations of a 
new and more perfect fabric, Farel sought Calvin out, and laid 
before him the urgent necessities of a church founded in a city 
whore, under priestly rule, disorder and corruption had long 
been rampant. At first his words made no impression. 

mh hire te Calvin had traced out for himself a very different 
course, and was little inclined to exchange a life of 

atudy for the perpetual struggles to which he was sv unexpect- 





‘This is Calvin's distinct statement: “‘quum rectum iter Argentoratum 
tendenti bella clausiment, hao (Geneva) oeleriter transire statueram, nt non 
longice quam uniue noctis mora in urbe mibi foret.” Calvin, Preface to 
Psalms. 

*Unus homo, qui nunc turpi defections iteram ad Papistos reditt, statim 
fecit ut innotescerem.” Ibid., udi supra, Consequently Bera, in his Latin 
Life of Calvin. is mistaken whon he usverts: ‘eos |ac. Farel ond Viret] igitar 
quum, ut inter bonoe fiert solet, Calvinus transiens invisisset,"’ eto. ; for it 
wos Farel that sought him out, on Du Tillet’s information, 
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edly summoned. But when he met Farel's request with a posi- 
tive refnsal, pleading inexperience, fondness for literary pur- 
suits, and aversion to scenes of tumult and confusion, the Gene- 
vese reformer assumed a more decided tone. Acting under an 
impulse for which he could searcely account himeelf, Farel sol- 
emnly prayed that the curse of God might descond on Calvin’s 
leisure and studies, if purchased at the price of neglecting the 
duty to which the voice of the Almighty Himself, by Lis provi- 
dence, distinctly called him.' 

‘The amazed and terrified student felt—to use his own expres- 
sion—that God had stretched forth His arm from heaven and 
laid violent hold upon him, rendering all further resistance im- 
possible. He yielded to the unwelcome call, and became the 
first theological professor of Geneva. Somewhat later he was 
prevailed upon to add to his functions the duties of one of the 
pastors of the city. : 

If the scene impressed itself ineffaceably on the memory of 
one of the principal actors, its effect, we may be sure, was no 
less lasting in the case of the other. More than a quarter of a 
vente century after, Farel, on receiving the announcement 
recollections that his worst apprehensions had been realized, in the 
death of his “so dear and necessary brother Calvin,” wrote to a 
friend a touching letter, in which he referred in a few sentences 
to the same striking interview. “Oh, why am not I taken away 
in his stead, and why is not he, so useful, so serviceable, here in 
health, to minister long to the churches of our Lord! To Whom 
be blessing and praise, that, of His grace, Ife made me fall in 
with him where I had never expected to mest him, and, contrary 


‘ Calvin, im the preface to the Psalms already quoted, says: ‘(Gener non 
tam consitia, vel hortatt, quai formidabili Gulielni Parelli obtestatione reten- 
tug sum, acai Deus violentam mihd 6 colo manum injicerst, Bb quam privatis 
et oocultis atudiis me intelligeret ¢use deditum, ubi se vidit rogande nihil pro- 
Here, uagre md maledictioner descendit, ut Deus otio meo malediceret, si mat 
forendis aubsidite in tanta necessitate subducerem, Quo terrore 
ceptum iter ita omisi,” eto.—Beza throws these words into Fnrel’ 
“Ab ego tibi. inquit, stadia tna praetextenti denuntio Omnipotentia Dei 
tomine, faturum ut nisi in opus istad Domini nobiscam incumbns, titi non 
ten Christam quam telpsum quxrenti Dominus maledicat.” Vitu Calvin! 
(Op. Calv., Amst. 1661, tom, i.). 

Vou 114 
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to his own plans, compelled him to stop at Geneva, and made 
use of him there and elsewhere! For he was urged on one side 
and another more than could be told, and aperially by me, who, 
in God’s name, urged him to undertake matters that were harder 
thandeath. And albeit he begged me several times, in the name 
of God, to have merey on him and suffer hin to aerve God in 
other ways, a he has always thus occupied himself, nevertheless, 
seeing that what I asked was in accordance with God's will, in. 
doing himself violence he has done more and more promptly 
than any one else has done, surpassing not only others, but him- 
self. Oh, how happily has he run an excellent race!”* 

For twenty-eight years the name of Calvin was inseparably 
associated with that of the city which owes its chief renown to 
his connection with it. Excepting the three years of 
amortte exile, from 1588 to 1541, occasioned by a powerful 
camer” reaction against his rigid aystem of public morality, 

he was, during the whole of this period, the recog- 
nized head of the Genevese commonwealth. A complete mas- 
tery of the principles of law, acquired by indefatigable study at 
Orleans and Bourges, before the loftier teachings of theology 
engrossed his time and faculties, qualified him to draw up a 
code to regulate the affairs of his adopted country. If its de- 
tailed prohibitions and alnost Draconian severity are repngnant 
to the spirit of the present age, the general wisdom of the legis- 
lator is vindicated by the circnmstance that he transformed a 
city noted for the prevalence of every form of turbulence and 
immorality into the most orderly republic of Christendom. 
Few, it is true, will be found to defend the theory respecting 
Hisview the duty of the state toward the church in which 
Saeewt, Calvin acquiesced. But the cruel deaths of Gruet and 
ae Servetus were only the legitimate fruits of the doc- 
trine that the civil authority is both empowered and bound to 
exercise vigilant supervision aver the purity of the church. In 
this doctrine the reformers of the sixteenth century were firm 





‘This interesting letter, dated Neufohatel, June 6, 1564. was communi 
cated by M. Herminjard to the editor of the fine edition of Farel’s Du Vray 
Unage de la Oroie, printed by J. G, Fick, Genova, 1865, who gives {t entire 
Pp. 814, eto. ‘ 
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believers. They held, as John Duss had held a hundred years 
before, that Zrué could appropriately appeal for support to 
physical force, under circumstances that would by no meana 
have justified a similar resort on the part of Error. The con- 
sistent language of their lives was, “If we speak not the truth, 
we refuse not to die.” “If the Pope condemns the pious for 
heresy, and. furious judges unjustly execute on the 

fn th nim F 
{Suen\” innocent the penalty due to heretics, what madness 
‘ is it thence to infer that heretics ought not to be de- 
stroyed for the purpose of aiding the pions! As for myself, 
aince I read that Paul said that he did not refuse death if he 
had done anything to deserve it, 1 openly offered myself fre- 
quently prepared to undergo sentence of death, if I had tanght 
anything contrary to the doctrine of piety. And I added, that 
I was most worthy of any punishment imaginable, if I seduced 
any one from the faith and doctrine of Christ. Assured’y / 
cannot have a different view with regard to others from that 
which I entertain respecting mylf”' So wrote Farel, and 
almost all his contemporaries agreed with him, And thus it 
happened that the conscientious Calvin and the polished Beza 
were at the pains of writing long treatises, to prove that “here- 
tics are justly to be constrained hy the sword,”* almost at the 
very moment when they were begging the Bernese to interecde 





1*¢Sane non possam de allie aliud pentire quam quod de me statuo,” 
Farel to Calvin, Sept. 8, 1553, Caly, Opera, ix. (Epistole), 71. 

* Declaration pour maintenir Ia yraye foy que tiennent tous cbrestiens de 
a Trinité des personnes on un seul Diev, Par Jean Calvin. Contre les er- 
reure detestables de Michel Servet Espaignol. Od il est aussi monntzé, quill 
est licite de punir les heretiquen: et qu'a bon droict ce meschant a ect& 
exeouté par justice on Ia ville de Gendve. 1554—In this famous little book 
the author classifies doctrinal errors according to their gravity. Slight super- 
stitions and the ignorance into which simple folk have fallen, are to be borne 
with till God roveal the trath to them. Offences of greater maguitade, be- 
canse injurious to the church, should be visited with mild penalties. ‘But 
when malicious spirits attempt to overthrow the foundations of religion, ntter 
execrable blaxphemies against God, and disseminate damnable speeches, like 
deadly poison, to drag soula to perditim—in short, engage in schemes to 
‘cause the poople to revolt trom the pure doctrine of God—then it is necessary 
to have recoure to the extreme remedy, 20 that the evil may not spread 
farther” (pp. 48, 40). 
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with their ally, King Henry the Second, of France, in behalf 
of the puor Protestants languishing in the dungeons of Lyone, 
or writing consolatory letters to Peloquin and De Marsac, des- 
tined to suffer death in the flames not many days before the 
execution of the Spanish physician at Geneva.' 
In truth, however, it was less Calvin than the age in which 
he lived that must be held responsible for the erime against 
humanity with which hie name has come to be popa- 
Haterme” larly associated. Ile did, indeed, desire An tage 
= that Servetus shonld be punished cspitally, althongh 
he made an earnest but unsuccessful effort to induce the inagis- 
trates to mitigate the severity of the sentence, by the substitu- 
tion of some more merciful mode of execution. But the other 
principal reformere of Germany and Switzerland—Melanch- 
thon, Haller, Peter Martyr, and Bullinger gave their hearty 
endorsement to the crnel act ;" while if any further proof were 
needed to attest the sincerity and universality of approval ac- 
corded to it, it is afforded by the last letters of the brave men 
who were themsolves awaiting at Chambéry, a few months later, 
death by the same excruciating fate as that which befell Serve- 
tus at Geneva.‘ 








1 See Calvin to ©. and T. Zolltootfre, March 28, and the same ta Peloquin 
and De Marsac, Aug. 22, 1553, Servetna was burned Oct. 27. 

= Two months before the exeention Calvin wrote to Farel, Aug. 20, 1858: 
" Spero capitate aaltem foro judicium : parnee cero atrositatem remitti cupio ;” 
and on the 26th of October, he again wrote, “Genus mortis conati aumus 
mutare, sod fruetra, Car non profecerimus, coram narrandum differo.” 
Calv. Opera, ix. 70. 71. As it in thus in evidence not only that Culvin did net 
burn Sorvetus, but devired him not to be burned, and made an ineffectual et- 
tempt fo resoue him from the flamer, we might anticipate for the stale calumny 
‘a speedy end, were not the tenacity of life characterizing much mventions so 
notoricus as to have passed into a proverb. 

‘Melanchthon, for exnmple, after expressing his entire satisfaction with 
Calvin's treatise, and his conviction that the oburch both now and hereafter 
owes and will owe him gratitude for it, adds: ‘ Affirmo etiam, vestros magis: 
tratus juste feciese, quod hominem bluephemum. ra ordine judionts, interfece- 
runt.” Mel. to Calvin, Oct, 14, 1554, Opera (Bretachueider), viii 362. 

* Laborie, one of the heroic “ five,” sending from prison an account of his 
examination, states that. when ane of his judges asked him whether he did 
not know that God had by Moses nanstioned the punishment of herotios, he 
freely admitted it: “ Hmretiooa certe puniendos facile concessi, ct in exem- 
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The prominence obtained by Calvin as chief theologian and 
pastor of the church of Geneva, however, was foreign to his 
Calinshaas tastes. Ile was by preference a scholar, averse fo 

“y  notoriety, fond of retirement, and, if we are to believe 
his own judgiment, timid and even pusillanimous by nature.’ 
He had in vain sought seclusion in France. From Basle and 
Strasbourg he made a hasty retreat in order to preserve his 
incognito, and avoid the fame the Institutes were likely to earn 
for him." Only Farel’s adjuration detained him in Geneva, 
and he subsequently confessed that his fortitude was not so 
reat but that he rejoiced even more than was meet whien the 
turbulent Genevese expelled him from their city.” But not 
even then was he able to secure the coveted quiet, for Martin 
Bacer was not slow in imitating the urgency of Farel, and 
employed the warning example of the prophet Jonah sesking 
to flee from the will of the Abnighty, to induce him to employ 
himself in the organization and administration of the French 
church at Strasbourg.‘ Not less decided was Calvin’s reluctance 
to accede to the repeated invitationa of thecouneil and people of 
Geneva, that he should return and resume his former position. 

Such was the man who was called to take the reins of the 
spiritual direction, not only of a single stall city, but of a large 
body of earnest thinkers throughout France, and even to distant 
parts of Christendom —a man of stern and uncompromising 
devotion to that system which he believed to be truth; of slen- 
der imagination, but of a memory prodigious in its grasp, of an 





plum proporat impurum ium canem Sercetum, qui Genevm ultimo supplicia 
affectus fuit: verum sedulo caveront, ne in Cristianos et Dei flios volnt bre- 
ticos unimadvertant,” eto, Letter in Creepin, Actionea ot Montmenta Maz- 
tyram (Genevm, 1500), fol. 201. 

'**Bgo qui nature timido, molli et pusillo animo esse fateor.” Preface to 
the Psalms. 

+ “Porro, an propositam eset mihi famam aucuparl, patult ex brevi dis 
censu, preesertim qaum nemo illic soiverit me authorem ease." Ibid. 

> “Me tamen non tanta sustinuit magnanimitas, quin tarbulenta ejectione 
plus quam deceret lestatue sim,” Ibid. 

+ Prostantissimua Christi minister, M. Bucerua me iterum simili qua wens 
fuera Farellus, obsecratione, ad novam atationem retraxit, Jona itaque 
exemplo, quod proposnerat, territas,” ete, Ibid. 
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understanding woriderfully acute, and of a power of exposition 
pisetancer 24 ©xProssion unsurpassed by that possessed by any 
sintiet” writer among his contemporaries. His constitation, 

naturally weak, had been still further enfeebled by 
excessive application to study. In his letters there are fre- 
quent references to the interruptions occasioned by violent pain 
in his head, often compelling him to stop many times in the 
writing of @ single letter.’ His strength was taxed to the 
utmost by the unremitting toil incident to his multifarious 
occupations, The very recital of his labors fills us with amaze- 
ment. He preached twice every Sunday, besides frequent ser- 
inons on other days. Ie lectured three times a week on the- 
ology. He made addresses in the consistory, and delivered a 
lecture every Friday in the conference on the Scriptures known 
as the “Congrégation.” To these public burdens must be 
added others imposed upon him by his wide reputation. From 
Heise. ll parts of the Protestant world, but especially from 
pitt. every spot in France where the Reformation had 
ineey, gained a foothold, the opinion of Calvin was eagerly 
Surv” sought on various pointe of doctrine and ecclesiastical 
practice. To Geneva, and especially to Calvin, the obscure and 
persecuted adherents of the same faith, not less than the must 
iNustrions of the Protestant nobility, looked for counsel and 
direction. Under his guidance that system was adopted for 
supplying France with 1inisters of the Gospel which led the 
Venetian ambassador, near the end of the great reformer’s life, 
to describe Geneva as the mine from which the ore of heresy 
was extracted.’ Mow faithfully he discharged the trust com- 


1 4 Lp difftonlté eat,” he writes to M. de Falaise, April, 1546, ‘des fasche- 
ties et rompemens de teste qui interviennent, pour interrompre tingt foie una 
lettre, on encore @udvantaiye.” He adda (and the details are interesting) 
that, although bie general health is good, ‘je suis torment? sans cesso d’une 
Aoleur qui ne me sonffre quasi rien faire. Car oultre les sermons ct lectures, 
Alyn desjd un mois quo je n'uy guiver faict, tellement que j'ay presque honte 
de ciore cine’ inutile.” Lettres frongaises, i. 141, 142. Many a eoholar of 
His day, or of ours, would consider a week of healih well occupied with the 
preparation and delivery of two sermons and three theolozical lectures, 

Y“Ginevra . . . che ad Jaminera di questa sorte di retail,” Belazione 
di M, Suriano, 1561, Telations des Amb. Vénitlens, i. 
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mitted to him is sufficiently attested by a voluminous corre- 
spondence, some portions of which have escaped the wreck of 
time; while the steady advance of the doctrines he advocated 
is an enduring monument to the zeal and sagacity of his exer- 
tions. 

In his arduous undertaking, however, Calvin had to en- 
counter no little opposition in the very city of Geneva. It was 

this, even more than bodily infirmity, that bore se- 
Moma with 2 Be ? 
bier oe vorely upon his spirits, and robbed him of the rest 
demanded alike by his overtaxed body and mind. 

Ilis advocacy of stronuous discipline procured him relentless 
enemies among the Genevese of the “Libertine” party. Those 
were stormy times for Calvin, when, in derision of the student, 
legislator, and theologian, deafening salutes were fired by night 
before his doors, and when the dogs were set npon him in the 
atreets.' But, when we read of the violent antagonism elicited 
Ly the publication of the severe provisions of the “ Ordinances,” 
regulating even the minor details of the life of a Genevese 
citizen, it mnst not be forgotten that the unpopular system, 
although devised by Calvin, was not imposed by him upon wn- 
wmtovaim Willing subjects, but established by a free and deci- 
Bammer sive vote of the people, in the exercise of its sover-_ 
Me eignty, and influenced to its adoption by the same 
considerations that had determined Calvin hinnself in devising it.’ 

' This period of his life was referred to by him in bis last address to the 
body of his colleagues: “Pay yeseu icy en combate morveilleux; jay eatd 
salué par movquerie le soir devant ma porte de 50 ou 40 coups d’urquebute. 
Quo pensez-vous que cela pouvoit estonuer un pauvre escholier, timide comma 
je suis, et comme je I'ay toujours esté, je le confesso? . . . Onm'n 
Jes ohiens 2 ma queue, criant Aére, Jéve, et m’ont pring par Ia robbe of par lea 
jambes” Adieux de Calvin, apud Bonnet, Lettres francaises, ti, 575. 

“This merifice.” M. Gaberel forcibly observes, ‘has scarcely a parallel in 
history. Men willingly consent to make the greatest efforts, to perform the 
‘most painful acts of self-denial, with the aim of saving their country. For- 
merly the Genevese snffered unto denth to preserve their independence. 
Now the same unselfish spirit is demanded of them in ordinary times that 
they exhibited in evil days. And, if the people accepta the ‘ Ordinancer 
ia becanse it has narrowly scanned the alavery to which that moral license 
waa lending it, which Rome authorizes in order to confiscate all other liber- 
ties, It accepts the ‘ Ordinances" because ft has jurt (s-ayed the treacherous 
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Such a man could not fail to secure the respect of his oppo 
nents, and the undiagnisod admiration of all who could rogard 
his character and work with some degree of fmpartiality. 
‘Among the most virtuous of his contemporaries was the excel- 
anewime ent Etienne Pasquier, who described him as he ap- 
ome peared in the eyes of men of culture—men who, with- 
oe. out forsaking the Roman Catholic Church, were stanch. 
friends of reform and of progress. “Ie wag a man,” says Pas- 
quier, “that wrote equally well in Latin and in French, and to 
whom our French tongue is greatly indebted for having enriched 
it with an infinite number of fine touches. It were my wish 
thatit had been for a better subject. He was a man, moreover, 
anarvellously versed and nurtured in the books of the Holy 
Scriptures, and such that, had he directed his mind in the right 
way, he might have ranked with the most illustrious doctors of 
the church. And, in the midst of his books and his atudies, he 
was possessed of the inost active zeal for the progress of his 
sect, We sometimes saw our prisons overflowing with poor, 
misled people, whom he unceasingly exhorted, consoled, and 
comforted by his letters; and there were never lacking messen- 
gers to whom the doors were open, in spite of any exertions of 
the jailers to the contrary. Stich were the methods by which 
he gained over step by step a part of our France.”* 

‘The flames of the persecution kindled by the publication of 
the placards continued to burn. From Paris, where Laurent de 
contmea 12 Croix fell a victin to the rage of the priests, the 
Persecution. conflagration spread to Essarts, in Poitou, where a 
simple girl was consigned to the fire for reproving a Franciscan 





machinations, the servitude prepared for it by men whose principle is to go 
just ns their own heart leads them. . . . Strengthened by this vote, 
Calvin can henceforth hope to succeed in hia project, and make of Geneva 
the Protestant, metropolis, bearing as its motto, ' Holiness to the Lord.'” 
Histoire de Péglise de Gendvo, i. 346, 47. 

1 Recherches de In France (ed. of 1621), p. 760. Glovanni Michiel, in 156:, 
told the Doge of Venice: ‘ Na potria yostra Serenita oreder Pintelligenza ¢ le 
pratiche grandi che hanel reo il principal miniatro di Genevra che ebia- 
mano il Calvino, Francese e Picardo di nazione, uomo di eatraordinaria aulo- 
Fitd per la vita, per Ja dottrina, e per {oritt! appresso tutti quelli di questa 
notte.” Rel. des Amd, Vén,, i. 415, 
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monk; and to Macon, where an unlearned peasant underwent a 
like punishment, amazing his judges by tle familiarity he dis- 
played with the Bible. Agen, in Guyenne, and Beaune, in 
Burgundy, witnessed similar scenes of atrocious ernelty ; while 
at Nonnay, André Berthelin was burned alive, because, when 
wending his way to the great fair of Lyons, he refused to kneel 
down before one of the many pictures or images sct up by the 
roadside for popular adoration. At Ronen, four brave reform- 
ers were thrown into a tumbril, reeking with filth, to be drawn 
to the place of execution, one of them exclaiming with radiant 
eonntenance: “Truly, as says the apostle, we are the offscour- 
ing of the earth, and we now stink in the nostrils of the nen of 
the world. But let us rejoice, for the savor of our death will 
be a sweet savor unto God, and will profit our brethren.”’ But 
the details of these executions are too horrible and too similar 
to find a place here. . Nor, indeed, would it be possible to 
frame a complete statement of the case of each of the constant 

sufferers; for, from this time forward, it became a 
The tom ‘ spans a 
“PiwtEiee favorite practice with those who presided over these 
recorria bloody assizes to cut out the tongues of their victims, 
tarned, 

lest their eloquent appeals should shake the confi- 
dence of the spectators in the established faith, and afterward 
to throw the official record of the trial of Protestants into the 
fire that consumed their bodies, in order to prevent its furnish- 
ing edifying material for the martyrology.* 

But, as usual, persecution failed atterly of accomplishing what 
had been expected of it. For a brief moment, indeed, Francis 
pane ot flatterod himself that exemplary punishments had 
pemscntion. urged his kingdom of the professors of the hated 
doctrines. But, in the conrse of a few years, he discovered 
that, in spite of continued severities, the “new faith” had so 
spread—partly by means of persons suffered to return, in virtuo 


2 Histoire eoclésiaatique, i. 18-17; Creepin, Actiones et Monimenta (Geneva, 
1560), fol, 85, etc. 

* Histoire eoclésiastique. i. 15. 

24¢En manidre que pensions nostredit royaume on estre purgé du tout ot 
nottoyé,” Francis is made to say in the Edict of Foutaineblean. Isembert, 
Recueil des anciennes lois frangaises, xii. 677, etc. : 
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of the royal declaration of Couey (on the sixteenth of July, 
1535), and partly through the teachings of others who lay con- 
cealed during the first violence of the storm—that he had good 
reason to fear that the last errors were worse than the first.' 
What rendered the matter still more serious was the favor 
shown to the heretics by persons of high rank and influence." 
With the view of employing still more rigid means for the 
detection and punishment of the offenders, a fresh edict was 
published from Fontaineblean, on the first of June, 
Blick ot Bom z 2 
fined 1540, In this long and sanguinary dociunent the 
el Jane 1, monarch—or the Cardinal of Tournon, who enjoyed 
the eredit of a principal part in its preparation—en- 
joined upon the officers of all the royal courts, whether judges of 
parliament, seneschals, or bailiffs, to institute proceedings coneur- 
rently against all persons tainted with heresy. No appeal was to 
le permitted to delay their action. The examination of the sus- 
pected took precedence of all other cases. Tribunals of inferior 
jurisdiction were instructed to send prisoners for heresy, together 
with the record of their examination, to the sovereign courts of 
parliament, there to be tried in the “ Chambre criminelle.” The 
appeal to the “ Grand’ chambre,” eustomarily allowed to persons 
claiming immunity on account of order or station, was expressly 
ent off, 80 as to render the course of justice more expeditions. 
Negligent jndges were-threatened with suspension and removal 
from office. The high vassals of the crown were ordered tu 
lend to the royal conrts their counsel and assistance, aud to sur- 
render to them all offenders as guilty of sedition and disturh- 
ance of the public peace—erimes of which the king claimed 
exclusive cognizance. Ecclesiastics were exhorted to show equal 
diligence in the prosecution of culprits thut were in orders. In 
short, every servant of the king was bidden to abstain from 
harboring or favoring the “Lutherans,” since the errors and 











14 Tellement qu'il est fort A douter que Jes nouveaux erreurs aoient pircs 
que les premiers.” Thid., xii, 677. 

+ « Plusieura gros personnages, qui secrettement lex recdlent. sapportent et 
favorisent en leurn fansses doctrines, leur aydans et subyenans de leurs biena, 
de lieux, et de places secretes et occaltes, dequelles ils retirent lears secta- 
tours, pour lee instrnire dadites erreurs et infections” Ibid., xii, 677. 
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false doctrines the latter disseminated, it was said, contained 
within them the crine of troason against God and the king, as 
well as of sedition and riot.! Every loyal subject inust, there- 
fore, denounce the heretics and employ all means to extirpate 
them, just as all men are bound to run to help in extinguishing 
a public conflagration? 

The last injunction was not altogether unnecessary. Even 
among the judges of parliament there were fair-minded per- 
Bseeptiona’ 508 not inclined to condemn aveused men or books on 
ficewet’ mere report. The ambassador of Henry the Eighth 
= having, in 1538, denounced an English translation of 
the Holy Scriptures that was in press at Paris, the chancellor 
commissioned President Cailland to investigate the case. The 
latter, finding that the printer's excuse was the scarcity of paper 
in England, quietly set abont a comparison of the suspected ver- 
sion with accessible French translations. He said nothing to 
doctors of theology or royal prosecuting officers. “It seemed 
to me,” he reported, “‘ quite unnecessary to give the matter snch 
notoriety. Moreover, I mistrusted that, without further in- 
vestigation, without even looking into it, they would have con- 
demned the English translation for the sole reason that it is in 
that tongne. For I have seen them eustain that the Holy Scrip- 
tures ought not to be translated into the French language or any 
other vernacular tongue. Nevertheless, the Bible in French was 
printed in this city so long ago as in 1529, and again this present 
year, and is for sale by the most wealthy printers. For my part 
T have seen no prohibition either by the church or by the seen- 
lar authority, although T once heard some decretal alleged in 
condemnation.” Unfortunately such judges as Louis Cuillaud 
‘were rare—men tliat wonld take the pains to obtain the services 
of a person accuainted with the English language to translate 
alond a Bible suspected of heretical teachings, while themselves 





« Attendu que tele erreurs et fansses doctrines contlennent en soy crime 
de Iéze majesté divine et humaine, eédition du peuple, et perturbation de 
nostre estat ot repan public.” Ibid., xii. 680. 

1+1 Mais tontost et incontinent qu’ile en seront advertia, les révéler A jue- 
tee, et de tout lear pouvoir aider & lea extirper, comme un chacun doit courte 
@eiteindre ia feu public.” Ybid., xit. 680, 
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tosting its accuracy by scanning versions made from the Vulgate 
and the Hebrew original !' 

‘Two years more had scarcely passed before fresh legislation 
against the Protestants demonstrated the impotence of all mea- 
sures thus far resorted to. The interval had certainly been im- 
proved by their onemies, for the stake had its victims to boast 
of? And yet the new religious body had its ministers and its 
secret conventicles, with an ever increasing number of adherents. 

Accordingly, on the thirtieth of Angnst, 1542, Fran- 
Iemugers cla, then at Lyons, addressed new letters patent to the 
‘Rea BT, a a 

various parliaments, enjoining new vigilance and ac- 
tivity. Previous edicts had not borne all the fruit expected 
from them ; for there was still a bad seed of error and damnable 
doctrines—so wrote the king—growing and multiplying from 
day to day. So exemplary a punishinent must, therefore, be 
inflicted, as might forever terrify offenders.’ The king even 
threatened delinquent prelates with seizure of their temporali- 
ties, in caso they failed to exercise due diligence in so important 
&@ matter.’ 

King, bishops and parliaments wore terribly in earnest. All 
were agreed that Protestantiem must and should be crushed, 
however little they harmonized aa to the reasons of its increase 








' President Lonis Caillaud to the chancellor (Antoine Du Bourg), Oct. 22 
1538, Musée des archives nationales; Documents erig, exposés duns Hotel 
Soubise (Paris, 1872), 347. 

+ Among others, two * Lutherans,” atherwise unknown to us, whose exeon- 
tion a young German student, Enstathius de Knobelsdorf, witnessed on the 
Place Maubert, and described in‘a letter to George Cassunder, professor af 
Bruges, like him-elf a Roman Catholic. One of the “Lutherans,” a beard- 
lesa youth of scarcely twenty years, tho son of m shoemaker, after having his 
tongu: cut out and his head umeared with sulphur. far from showing marka 
of terror, signified, by a motion to the executioner, his perfect willingness ta 
meet death. “Idoubt, my dear Cassander,”’ writes De Knobelsdarf, ‘whether 
those celebrated philosophers, who have written 80 many hooks on the con- 
tempt of death, would have endnred so cruel tortures with such constancy. 
Bo far did this youth seem to be raised above what is of man.” Letter of July 
10, 1542, ‘Translated fn Bulletin, vi (1858), 420-423; and Baum, Theodor 
Besa, i. 52-55. 

45° En sorte qua Ia justice, puuition, correction, et démonetration em soit 
faite telle et ai griotve, que oe puisse estre perpétuel exemple a tous autres.” 

4 Ieambert, Reouoil des ancionnes lois fragaises, xii. 780-787. 
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or the method of suppressing it. The Archbishop of Bordeaux 
‘Andacity ot Genonticed to the parliament of that city the growing 
he “lathe audacity of the “ Lutherans” of his diocese, who had 
Beréeemx. even dared to preach their doctrines publicly, To 
accounted for this disorder by the fact that the proseention and 
exemplary punishment of heretics had ceased to be the uniform 
rule; as if the experience of the past score of years had not 
demonstrated the futility of attempting to compel religions uni- 
formity by the fear of human tribunals and ignominions death. 
He therefore begged the parliament to spare neither him nor 
his brother prelates in the matter of defraying the expense of 
bringing “Lutherans” to trial and death. ‘Tho secular judges 
were of the same mind with the prelates, and both took new 
courage from a declaration of Francis himself, which the arch- 
bishop had recently heard with his own eara at Angonléme, In 
ranena, tHe Presence of Cardinal Tournon and others, the king 
sod tne Sac. had assured him that “he desired that no saeramen- 

tarian should be permitted to abjure, but that ail such 
heretics should be remorsclesaly put to death!”* By such piti- 
Jess measures did Francis still think to establish his unimpeach- 
able loyalty to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

But, as ill suecess continned to attend every attempt to ernah 
the Reformation in France, it was necessary to find some plaus- 
ible explanation of the failure. The ecclesiastical counsellors of 
the king alleged that they discovered it in the recent ediets 
themselves, which they represented as derogating from the effi- 
eioney of both prelates and inquisitors of the faith. To meet 
roy ora this new objection, Francis complaisantly published an- 
gest, other ordinance (on the twenty-third of July, 1543), 
%.186-" carefully defining the respective provinces of the lay 
and clerical judges. Prelates and inquisitors were authorized 
to proceed, in accordance with canon law, to obtain information 
alike against clergymen and laymen, in case of suspected heresy, 
and the secnlar judges were strictly enjoined to afford them all 








1 “Enis dit qu’ voulait qu’aucun srcramentatre ne fit admis A abjurer, 
sins fat puni de mort.” Beg, secr. du Parl. de Bordeaux, July 7, 1543, 
Sosheron des Portes, i. 47, 43. 
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needed assistance in execntion of their writs of sumimone and 
Rereey tore HTESE But all persons guilty of open heresy, and not 
Tate’ actually in holy orders, must be given over, ‘together 

te with the documents relating to their offences, to the 
royal jndges and to the courts of parliament, and ly thei tried 
as seditious disturbers of the peace and tranquillity of the com- 
monwealth and of the king’s subjects, sceret conspirators against 
the prosperity of his estate, and rebels against his authority and 
laws.’ In order, however, to secnre to the ecclesiastical tribunals 
their full control over clergymen, it was provided that any 
churehman condemned to banishment, or any other punishment 
short of death, should immediately after the “amende honor- 
able,” and before execntion of sentence, be remitted to his 
spiritnal superiors to undergo deprivation of office, and such 
other penalties as canon law might prescribe? 

But the snevession of edicts, each surpassing the last in sever- 
ity, had not rendered the path of the judges, whether lay ar 
maa ghostly, altogether easy. There were found prisoners, 
provera acensed of holding and teaching heretical doctrines, 
well skilled in holy lore, however ignorant of the 
casnistry of the schools, who made good their assertion that they 
conld give a warrant for all their distinctive tenets from the 
Sacred Scriptures. ‘Their arguments were so cogent, their cita- 
tions wore 60 apposite, that the auditors who had come with the 
expectation of witnessing the confusion of a heretic, aftan de- 
parted absorbed in scrions consideration of a system that had so 
much the appearance of truth when defended by @ simple man 
in jeopardy of his lifo, and when fortified hy the authority of 
the Bible. More leaned reformers had appealed successfully 
to the Fathers to whose teachings the chnrch avowed its implicit 
obedience. Tt was clear that some standard of orthodoxy imust 
be established. For, if St. Augustine or St. Cyprian might be 
brought up to prove the errors of the priests, what was it but 

' Conspiratenrs cocultes contre Ia prospérité de nostre estat, dépendant 
principalement et en bonne partie de la conservation de Fintégrité de la toy 
‘catholique en nostredit.royaume, rebellea et désobéyasane & nous ot & nostre 
justice.” Beoneil des ans. lois franyaises, xii. 819, 

‘Ibid., xii, 820, 
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allowing the reformers to place the Roman Church at the bar, 
even in the very courte of justice? Might not the most dam- 
aging losses bo expected to flow from such trials? 

The public conrts, indeed, were not the only places where the 
inconsistencies of the established church with its own ancient 
standards and representative theologians were brought out into 
bold relief, The pulpita of the very capital resounded, it was 
alloged, with contradictory teachings, scandalizing the faithful 
not a little at the holy season of Advent.’ 

To put an end to eo anomalous a state of affairs, the Parisian 
theologians, with the cansent of the king, resolved to enunciate 
The sorts, the true Catholic faith, in the form of twenty-five arti- 
eX Bene cles meeting all questions now in dispute (on the tenth 

of March, 1543). Of the general contents of this new 
formulary, it is sufficient to observe that it more concisely ex- 
pressed the doctrines developed in the decisions of the Conneil of 
Trent; that it insisted npon baptism as eseential to the salvation 
even of infants ; that it magnified the freedom of the human will, 
and maintained the justification of the sinner by works as well 
as by faith; and that, dwelling upon the bodily presence of 
Christ in the consecrated wafer, it affirmed the propriety of 
denying the cup to the laity, the utility of masses for the dead, 
the lawfulness of the invocation of the blessed Virgin and the 
saints, the existence of purgatory, the infallibility of the church, 
the authority of tradition, and the divine right of the Pope.* 

On the twenty-third of July, 1343, the very day of the publi- 








\ The preamble of the royal letters giving execation to the Twenty-five Arti- 
clea of the Sorbonne mentions as a moving cause “ p'nsieura scandales et 
schismes par cy devant intervenus, et mesmement en cest advent de Noel der- 
nier passé, pat le moyen et & oocasion de contentions, contradictions et alter- 
cations de certain prédicateurs preschana et pub! ivers et contraires doc- 
trines.” Recueil des ano. lois franguises, xi, $20. 

* Recueil des anc. lois frang., xii. 821-825, Among other recommenda. 
tions nppended to the articles, was the following somewhat interesting one, 
designed to correct the irreverence of the age: “Quand il vient & propos 
@alleguer le nom des aaincts apoatres et dvangeliates on saincts doctenrs, 
quills aayent d lee nommer par fenrs noma simpleament, sans anenne préface 
Whonneur, comme ont accostums dire, ‘ Paul,’ * Jucques,’ * Mithweu,'* Pierre,! 
‘ Hiévoame,’ ‘ Augustin,’ ete, Et ne loar doit estre grief adjovster et préposer 
Ye nom de ‘aaénet,” en disant, ‘eainct Piorre,' ‘sainct Paul,’ eta. !” 
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cation of the edict of persecution previously mentioned, Francis 
awa DY lettere-patent gave the force of law to the exposi- 

Francia gives 5 ‘ 

quem the tion of the faith drawn up hy the theological faculty 
"" of “his blessed and eldest danghter, the University 

of Paris.” Henceforth no other doctrines could be professed 

in France. Dissent was to be treated as “ rebellion ” against the 

royal authority.* 

‘The sangninary legislation at which we have glanced hore its 
most atrocious fruits in the last years of Francis, and in the 
reign of his immediate successor. The consideration of this 
topic must, however, be reserved for succeeding chapters. Until 

now the persecution had been carried on with little 

more” eystem, and its intensity had varied according to the 
“natural temperament and disposition of the Roman 
Catholic prelates, not less than the zeal of the civil judges, 
Many clergymen, as well as Isy magistrates, had exhibited a 
singular supineness in the detection and punishment of the re- 
formed. Some bishops, supposed to be at heart friendly to the 
restoration of the church to ite pristine purity of doctrine and 
practice, had searccly instituted a serious scurch. The royal 
edicts themselves bear witness to their reluctance, in spite of 
threatened suspension and deprivation. It is trne that an at- 
tempt had been made to secure greater thoroughness and uni- 
formity, by angmenting the number of inquisitors of the faith, 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that their authority 

“ita infringed upon that of the bishops, whose right was 
scarcely questioned to exclusive cognizance of heresy 
within their respective dioceses. Not only had Matthieu Ory? 
and others been appointed with jurisdiction over the entire 

1 Thid., xii, 820. In anuwver to these Articles, Calvin wrote bis ‘' Antidote 
aux articles de la facnlté Sorbonique de Paris.”” 

* Ory, Oriz, or Orite, as hia name was indifferently written, was « promi- 
nent character in subsequent scenes of blood. and was, as we may hereafter 
wee, the agent employed by Henry II. to eajole, or frighten his aunt, Renée, 
and bring her back into the bosom of the Roman Church. The letters-patent 
giving this personage, who is stylod “‘doctor of theology and prior of the 
preaching friars (Dominicans) of Paris,” authority to exercise the functions 
of inquisitor of the faith throughout the kingdom, in place of Valentin Lievin, 
deceased, are of May 30, 1586, Recunil dea ne. lois fr. xii. 503. Similar let- 
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lom, but a special inquisitor was created for the province 
of Normandy. Even these persons, however, were not always 
equally zealous in the performance of their allotted task. It 
was notorious that the good cheer with which Ory was regaled 
by the astute Protestants of Sancerre led hiin to report them to 
be excellent people. A deputy, who next visited the reputed 
heretics, brought back an equally flattering statement. And so 
the perseenting “Jientenant particulier” of Bourges seoma to 
have had some ground for his complaint, “that good wine and 
a right new coat caused all these inquisitors to return well satis- 
fied, without bringing him any prey.’ 

It could not be otherwise, however, than that these severe 
measures and the employment of new agents in the pitiless work 
‘to Woot. Of Persecution should induce many feeble souls to sup- 
milesand press their true sentiments, and to make the attempt, 

under an external conformity with the Roman Church, 
to maintain opinions and a private devotion quite inconsistent 
with their professions. And, while the progress of the Ltefor- 
mation was scriously impeded by the timidity of this class of 
irresolute persons—appropriately styled by their contemporaries 
“the Mieodenites”—scarcely less danger threatened the same 
doctrines fron the insidious assaults of the Libertines, a party 
which, ostensibly aiming at reform and religious liberty, really 
asked only for freedom in the indulgence of vicions propensi- 
ties. Against both of these pernicious tendencies the eloquent 
reformer of Geneva employed his pen in forcible treatises, which 
were not without effect in checking their inroads.’ 


tere were inwned April 10, 1540, His confirmation by Henry II., June 22, 1850, 
ibid. xiii. 173. 

" Histoire eccl‘aiantique, i. 18. Tt is, im fact, an interesting citenmstance 
that Tocheli, or Rochetti, the deputy inquisitor referred to in the text, not 
long after became a convert to Protestzntiom, and applied himself to preach- 
ing the doctrines he had once labored to overturn. 

* The first, entitled ‘+ Epistole dow; prima de fugiondis impiorum iIlicitis 
sacria et paritate Christianm religionis; secunds de Christiani hominis officio 
in sacerdotiis papalis ecelesi vel administrandis vel abjiciondis,” 1537. The 
seoond, ‘Contre la secte fantastique et furieuse des Libertins qui se disent 
apirituels,” 1544. The latter, from its pointed reference to Quintin and Poo 
quat, two notorious leaders, soems to have given offence to Margaret of 

Vou. L—i15 
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It must be confessed that the Queen of Navarre herself gave 
no little aid and comfort to the advocates of timid and irreso- 
lute counsels, by a course singularly wanting in ingermousness. 
This amiable princess knew how to express herself with such 
ambiguity as to perplex both religious parties and heartily 
eatisfy neither the one side nor the other. She was the avowed 
friend and correspondent of Melanchthon and Calvin, She 
was believed to be in substantial agreement with the Protes- 
tante. Her views of the fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith and the paramount anthority of the Holy Scriptures 
were those for which many a Protestant martyr had laid down 
his life. Even on the question of the Lord’s Supper, ier opin- 
ions, if mystical and somewhat vague, were certainly far re 
moved from the dogmas of the Roman Church. She con- 
_demned, it is true, the extreme to which the “Sacramentarians” 
went, but it was difficult to see precisely wherein the modified 
iuass she countenanced differed from the reformed service. 

Yertainly not a line in her correspondence with Calvin points 
tu any important difference of sentiment known by either party 
to exist between them, What shall we say, then, on reading of 
wunaraot SUCH language as che used in 1543, when addressing 
Raveere at the Parliament of Bordeaux? She had been deputed 

by her brother to represent him, and was, consequently, 
received by the court (on the twenty-fourth of May) with honors 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to those that would have been ac- 
corded to Francis had he presented himself in person. Her 
special commission was to notify parliament of an expected 
attack by the English, and to request that due preparation 





‘Navarre, by whom they had been hartorod in ignorance of their true charne- 
tor. A lettor written to the queen by Calvin immediately upon loaning this, 
April 28, 1545 (Bonnet, Lettres francoines, i. 111-117), is at once one of the 
best examples of his nervous French atyle, and a fine illustration of manly 
courage tempered with respect for a princess who had deserved well of 
Protestantism, A single sentence admirably portrays hin attitude toward the 
formidatle sect which had eo devastated the Low Countries and had now 
entered Franoa in the persona of two of its worst apostles—a sect regarded by 
him 9s more pernicious and exeorable than any previously oxisting: ‘Un 
chion sbaye, il voit qu’on assaille son maistre; je seroys bion lasche, si 

voyant la vérité de Dieu ainsi assaillie, je faisoys du must sans eonner mot.” 
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should be made to ward it off. From this topic she passed to 
that of heresy, in respect to which she expressed hereelf to this 
effect: “Sho exhorted and prayed the court to punish anid burn 
the true heretics, but to spare the imocent, and have compassion 
upon the prisoners and captives.”' If, as the interesting ninute 
of the queen’s visit informs us, she next proceeded to claim the 
iminemorial right, as a daughter of France, to open the prisons 
and. liberate the inmates according to her good pleasure," it can 
scarcely be imagined that the assertion of the right at thie time 
had any other object in view than the release of those impris- 
oned for conscience’ sake. It is true that she took pains to 
protest that she would avoid meddling with prisoners ineareer- 
ated for other crimes than such as her brother was accustomed 
to pardon ; but as the interference of Francis in behalf of Ber- 
quin, Marot, and others accused of heresy, was sufficiently notu- 
rious, her guarantee could scarcely be considered very broad. 
Certainly she was not likely to find a “true heretic” worthy of 
the stake among all those huprisoned as “Lutherans” in tho city 
of Bordeaux. 

‘While Francis, as we have seen, was from year to year ag- 
gravating the severity of his enactments against the adherents 
nevotations Of the Reformation in his own kingdom, he did not 
German. forget his old réle of ally of the Protestant princes of 
the empire. It wonld be too wide a digression from the true 
scope of this work, shonld we turn aside to chronicle the sue- 
cessive attempts of the French monarch to secure these powerful 
auxiliaries in his straggle with his great rival of the house of 
Aapsburg. One incident must anffice. The hypocrisy of Fran- 
is could, perhaps, go no farther than it carried hint when, in 
1543, his son Charles, Duke of Orleans, at the head of a royal 
army took possession of the Duchy of Enxemburg. Tha duke, 
who can hardly be imagined to have allowed himself to take 
any important step, certainly no step franght with such mo- 





14 A exhorté et prié la cour de vouloir faire puntr et brfiler les vrais héré- 
tiques,” ete. Reg. du Parl., May 24, 1543, Boscheron des Portes, Hist, du 
parlement de Bordeanx, i. 63. 

#“Réclame von privilége do Alle do Franco éorit dana un livre qui ost & 
Saint Denis, de faire onvrir les prisons,” eto. Ibid., whi aupra. 
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mentons consequences as might be expected to follow this, 
without explicit instructions from his father, at once despatched 
an envoy tu the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse. 
2 The subordinate agent in this game of duplicity was 
foroenl instructed to assure the great Protestant Jeaders that 
Charles of “ it was the earnest desire of the Duke of Orleans to 
Orleans. 

see the Gospel preached throughout the whole of 
France. It was true that filial reverence had hitherto restrained 
him from gratifying his desires in this direction in his Duchy uf 
Orleans; but in the government of Luxemburg and of all other 
territories acquired by right of arms, he hoped to be permitted 
by his royal father to follow his own preferences, and there he 
solemnly promised to introduces the proclamation of God’s huly 
word. In return for these liberal engagements, the duke de- 
sired tho German princes, then on the point of meeting for con- 
ference at Frankfort, to admit him to an alliance offensive and 
defensive, especially in matters concerning religion. [le assured 
them of the support not only of his own forces, but of his 
father's troops, committed to him to use at his discretion, add- 
ing, as a further motive, the prospect that the Gospel would 
find more ready welcome in the rest of France, when the king 
saw its German advocates close allies of his youngest gon.’ 

But the princes were much too familiar with the wiles of 
Francis to repose any confidence in the lavish professions of 
commine #18 6on. And the historian who discovers that the 
tamcl@o!” more intimately the king strove to associate himself 

with the German Protestants, the more fiercely did 
he comnit the Protestants of France to the flames, in order to 
demonstrate to the Pope the iinmaculate orthodoxy of his re- 
ligious belief, will not fail to applaud their discernment. Not 














Gerdes, Tlist. Reform., iv. (Monumenta) (07-109. When the ‘*Instrac- 
tions ” fell into the hands of Charles V., he naturally tried to make capitul of 
a paper no little calculated to please Roman Catholics, emanating from a son 
of the “Most Christian king.” And Francis thought himself compelled to 
clear himself from tha charge of Iukewarmness in the faith, if not of actual 
horetioal bina, by exorcising fresh soveritios upon the devoted Protestants of 
‘his own dominfons, 
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until toward the very close of Francis’s reign, when the Luther- 
ans descried portents of a storm that threatened them with ut- 
ter extermination, raised by the bigotry or craft of Charles the 
Fifth, did they manifest any anxiety to enter into near connec 
tion with the French monarch. 

Franeis was reaping the natural rewards of a crooked policy, 
dictated by no strong convictions of truth or duty, but shaped 
according to the narrow suggestions of an unworthy ambition. 
If he punished heretics at home, it was partly to secure on his 
side the common sentiment of the Roman Catholic world, partly 
becanse the enemies of the Reformation had persuaded him that 
the change of religion necessarily involved the subversion of es- 
tablished order and of royal anthority. If he made overtures to 
the Protestant princes of Germany, the flimsy veil of devotion 
to their interests was too transparent to conceal the total want of 
concern for anything beyond his own personal aggrandizement. 

‘Two mournful exemplifications of the fruits of his persevuting 
measures must, however, be presented to the reader’a notice, be- 
fore the curtain can be permitted to fall over the seene on which 
this monarch played his part. The massacre of Mérindol and 
Cabriéres and the execution of the “Fourteen of Meaux” are 
the melancholy events that mark the close of a reign opening, a 
generation earlier, so auspiciously. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE VAUDOI8 OF MERINDOL AND OABRI- 
ERES, AND LAST DAYS OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


‘Tuar part of Provence, the ancient Roman Provincia, which 
skirts the northern bank of the Durance, formerly contained, at 
@ distance of between twenty and fifty miles above the conflu- 
‘The Vandots ence of the river with the Rhdne near Avignon, more 

than a score of small towns and villages inhabited 
by peasants of Waldensian origin. The entire district had 
been desolated by war about a couple of centuries before 
the time of which we are now treating. Extensive tracts of 
land were nearly depopulated, and the few remaining tillers of 
the soil obtained a precarious subsistence, at the mercy of ban- 
ditti that infested the mountains and forests, and plundered 
unfortunate travellers. Under these circumstances, the landed 
gentry, impoverished through the loss of the greater part of 
their revenues, gladly welcomed the advent of new-eomers, who 
were induced to cross the Alps from the valleys of Piedmont 
and occupy the abandoned farme.' By the industrious culture 
ameteint. Of the Vaudois, or Waldenses, the face of the coun- 
tga try was soon transformed. Villages sprang up where 

there had scarcely been a single honse. Brigandage 
disappeared. Grain, wine, olives, and almonds were obtained 
in abundance from what had been a barren waste. On lands 





1 This was true particularly of the wealthy noble family to whom belonged 
the fief of Cental, perhaps at s somewhat Inter date, Among the Waldensian 
villages owned by it were thore of La Motte d’Aigues, St: Martin, Lourmarin, 
Peypin, and others in the same vicinity. Bouche, Histoire de Provenoe, i. 
610. 
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lees favorable for cultivation numerous flocks and herds pas- 
tured.' A tract formerly returning the scanty income of four 
crowns @ year now contained a thriving village of cighty sub- 
stantial houses, and brought its owners nearly a hundredfold 
the former rental." On one occasion at least, discouraged by 
the annoyance to which their religious opinions subjected them, 
a part of the Vandois sought refuge in their ancient homes, on 
the Italian side of the mountains. But their services were too 
valuable to be dispensed with, and they soon returned to Prov- 
ence, in answer to the urgent summons of their Roman Catholic 
landlords.’ In fact, a very striking proof both of their industry 
Vandota ace, 804 of their success is furnished by the circumstance 
Kine" that Cabriéres, one of the largest Vandois villages, 
was sitnated within the bounds of the Cumtdt Venaie- 
ain, governed, about the time of their arrival, by the 
Pope in person, and subsequently, as we have seen, by a papal 
legate residing in Avignon.‘ 

The news of an attempted reformation of the church in 
Switzerland and Germany awakened a lively interest in this 
comniunity of simple-minded Christians. At length a convoca- 
tion of their ministers* at Mérindol, in 1530, determined to 








' Crespin, Actiones et Monimenta (Geneva, 1560), fols, 88, 90, 100), 

*Tbid., ubi eupra, fol. 100; Garnier, Histoire de France, xxvi. 27. 

" Leber, Collection de pidces rel. & I"hist, de France, xvii. 550. 

+The Comtit Vensissin was nob reincorporated in the French monarchy 
until 1668, Louis XIV., in revengo for the insult offered him when, on the 
twontieth of August of the preceding year, his ambassador to the Holy See 
‘was shot at by the pontifical troops, and some of his suite killed and wounded, 
ordered the Parliament of Aix to re-examine the title by which the Pope 
held Avignon and the Comtit, The parliament cited the pontiff, and, when 
he foiled to appear, loyally doolared his title unsound, and, ander the lead of 
their first president (another Meynier, Baron d’Oppede), proceeded at once to 
‘exeonte sentence by foree of arma, and aust tho surprised vico-legate, No 
Tosistance wan attompted. Moynior was the first to ronder homage to the 
lng for his barony ; and the people of Avignon, according to the admission 
ot the devout historian of Provence, celebrated their inlependenoe of the 
Pope and reunion to France by Te Deums and a thousand cries of joy and 
thankegiving to Almighty God. Bouche, Histoire de Provenos, il (Add.) 
1068-1071. 

+“ Ministrl, quoa Barbas eoram idiomate id est, aounculoe, yooabant.” 
‘Crespin, fol, 88, 
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send two of their number to compare the tenets they had long 
held with those of the reformers, and to obtain, if possible, ad- 
angena ditional light npon some points of doctrine and of 
delozaesto practice respecting which they entertained doubt. The 
madema delegates were George Morel, of Freissinitres, and 

"Pierre Masson, of Burgundy. They visited (Eco- 
lampsdins at Basle, Bucer and Capito at Strasbourg, Farel at 
Neufchatel, and Haller at Berne. From the first-named they 
received the most important aid, in the way of suggestions re 
specting the errors' into which the isolated position they had 
Jong ocenpied had insensibly Jed them. Grateful for the kind- 
ness manifested to them, and delighted with what they had 
witnessed of the progress of the faith they had received from 
their fathers, the two envoys started on their retwn. But 
Morel alone seceded in reaching Provence; his companion 
was arrested at Dijon and condemned to death. Upon the 














1 The Histoire ecclésinatiqne, i. 22, while admitting that the Vandois “had 
never adhered to papal superstition,” asserts that “‘ par longue succession de 
temps, Ia pureté de In doctrine s'estoit, grandement ubustardie.” From the 
letter of Morel and Masson to Gcolampadius, it appears that, in eonsequenoe 
of their subject condition, they had formed no church organization. ‘Their 
Barbea, who were carefully selected and ordained only aftor long probation, 
could not marry. They were sent out two by two, the younger owing im- 
plicit obedience to the elder. Every part of the extensive territory over 
which their communities were scattered was visited at least once a year. 
Pastor, unless aged, remained no longer thon three years in one place. 
While supported in part by the laity, they were compelled to engage in 
manual Inbor to such an extent. as te interfere much with their spiritual office 
and preclude tho study that was desirable, The most objectionable feature 
in their practice was that they did not themselves administer the Lord's 
Supper, but, while recommending to their flock to discard the superstitions 
environing the masa, enjoined upon them the reception of the eucharist at 
‘the hands of those whom they themselves regarded as the ‘‘members of 
Antichrist,” CEcolampadiua, while approving their confession of faith and 
the chief points of their polity, strenuously exhorted them to renounce all 
hypooritical conformity with the Roman Church, inducod by fear of persecn- 
tion, and strongly urged them to put an end to the celibacy end itineranay of 
their clergy, and to discontinue the ‘' sisterhoods” that hnd arisen among 
them. The important letters of the Waldensee delegates and of colampe- 
dins are printed in Gerdes, Hist. Evang, Renov., ii. 402-418, An interesting 
‘Account of the minsion is given by Hagenbech, Johann Oekolampad und 
Oswald Mycontus, 150, 151. 
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raport of Morel, however, the Waldenses at once began to in- 
vostigate the new questions that had been raised, and, in their 
eagerness to purify their church, sent word to their brethren in 
Apulia and Calabria, inviting them to a conference respectinig 
the interests of religion.’ 

A few years later (1535) the Waldenees by their liberal con- 
tributions furnished the means neceseary for publishing the 
anytumea, ‘7anslation of the Holy Scriptures made by Pierre 
wean tor Robert Olivetanus, and corrected by Calvin, which, 
the geri” unless exception Le made in favor of the translation 
by Lefévre d’Etaples, is entitled to rank as the earli- 
est French Protestant Bible It was a noble undertaking, by 
which the poor and humble inhabitants of Provence, Piedmont, 
and Calabria conferred on France a signal benefit, scarcely ap- 
preciated in its full extent even by those who pride themselves 
upon their acquaintance with the rich literature of that country. 
For, while Olivetanus in his admirable version laid the founda- 





' Creapin, fol. 89; Hist. ecolés,, i, 22; Herminjard, iii, 68. 

* Printed at Neufchitel, by the famous Pierre de Wringle. dit Pirot Ploard; 
‘completed, accarding to the colophon, June 4, 1535. ‘The Waldenscs having 
determined upon its publication at the Synod of Angrogna, in 1882, collected 
the sum, enormous for them, of 500 (others say 1,500) gold crowns, Adam 
(Antoine Saunier) to Farel, Nov, 5, 1532, Herminjard, ii. 452. Monastier, 
Hist. de Méglise vandoise, i, 212. The part taken by the Waldenses in this 
publication is attested beyond dispute hy ten lines of rather indifferent postry, 
in the form of an address to the reader, at the clove of the volume: 

“ Lecteur entendz, si Vérité addressee, 
Viens donc ouyr instamment sa promesse 
Et vif parler; tequel en excellence 
‘Veult asnenrer nostre grelle espérance, 
Lresprit Jésus qui visite et ordonne 
‘Noz tendres meurs, icy anus ery oxtonne 
‘Tout hault raillart escomant son ordure, 
Remercions eternelie nature, 
Prenons vouloir bienfaire librement, 
Jéaus querons veolr etornellement.” 
‘Taking the first letter of each aucoessive word, we obtain the lines: 
“+ Lea Vaudois, peuple érangélique 
Ont mis ce thrésor en publique.” 
See L, Vuiliemin, Le Chroniqueur, Recueil historique (Lausanne, 1836), 108, 
ete. Bulletin de I'hist. du prot. frangals, 1. 8. 
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tion upon which all the later and more accurate translations 
have been reared, by the excellence of his modes of expression 
he exerted an influence upon the French language perhaps not 
inferior to that of Calvin or Muntaigne.’ 

Intelligence of the new activity manifested by the Waldenses 
reaching the ears of their enemies, among whom the Arch- 
Pretimiuary bishop of Aix was prominent, stirred them up to 
verccutions more virulent hostility. The accusation was subse- 
quently made hy unfriendly writers, in order to furnish some 
slight justification for the atrocities of the massacre, that the 
‘Waldenses, emboldened by the encouragement of the reformers, 
began to show a disposition to offer forcible resistance to the 
arbitrary arrests ordered by the civil and religious anthoritics 
of Aix. But the assertion, which is unsupported by evidence, 
contradicts the well-known disposition and practice of a patient, 
people, more prone to submit to oppression than to take up 
atins even in defence of a rightcous cause.” 

For a time the persceution was individual, and therefore lim- 
tre nonin. ited. But in the aggregate the number of victims was 
garezra by no means inconsiderable, and the flames burned 
thework. many a steadfast Waldensee.* The Dominican De 
Tuna enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for his ferocity in deal- 





~ 1 \Diun commun accord,” gaya an able critic, ‘on a mis Calvin & to tite de 
tous nos éerivaina en prose; personne n'a songs & méconnattre Irs obligations 
que fui a notre langue. D’oit vient qu’on a été moins juste envers Robert 
Olivetan, tandis qu’ y regarder de prs, il ys tout lien de croire que sa part 
a été au moins égale celle de Calvin dana la réformation de la langne? 
LiLustitution de Calvin a eu un tréeegraud nombre de lecteurs; muaisil n'est 
pas probable qu’elle ait 6té ue et relue comme la iv’e @Olivetan.” Le Be- 
meur, iv, (1835), 107. By sucoeasive revisions this Bible became that of Mar- 
tin, of Oxterwald, et. 

* Sleidan (Fr. trans. of Courrayer), ii, 251, who remarks of this charge of 
rebellion, ‘C'est Paccusation qu’on intente maintenant le plus commund- 
ment, et quia quelque chose de plus odieux que véritable.” 

* Professor Jean Montaigne, writing from Avignon, as early aa May 6, 155: 









eal: * Valdensea, qui Lutheri soctam jamdiu sequuntur istic male tractan- 


tar, Plures jam riot combusti fuerunt, et quotidie capiuntur aliquid; aunt 
enim, ut fertur, illius sect plus quam sez milie hominum. Impingitur cis 
qnod non credant prryaterian esse, quod non orent Sizeces, imo dicant non 
ese orandos, teneant deednan non esse solvendas preabyteris, et alia quedam 
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ing with the “heretics,” whose feet he was in the habit of 
plunging in boots full of melted fat and boiling over a slow fire, 
The device did, indeed, seem to the king, when he heard of it, 
Jess ingenious than cruel, and De Roma found it necessary to 
avoid arrest by a hasty flight to Avignon, where, upon papal 
soil, as foul a sink of iniquity existed as anywhere within the 
bounds of Christendom.’ But other agents, scarcely more mer- 
ciful than De Roma, prosecuted the work, Some of the Wal- 
denses wore put to death, others were branded upon the fore- 
head. Even the ordinary rights of the accnsed were denied 
them ; for, in order to leave no room for justice, the Parliament 
Iniqutra Of Aix had framed an iniquitons order, prohibiting 
fine all clerks and notaries from either furnishing the ac- 
ofa nwed copies of logal instruments, or receiving at 
their hands any petition or papor whatsoever.’ Such were the 
measures by which the newly-created Parliament of Provence 
signalized its zeal for the faith, and attested its worthiness to 
be a sovereign court of the kingdom.’ From ite severe sen- 
tences, however, appeals had once and again been taken by the. 
Waldenses to Francis, who had granted them his royal pardon on 
condition of their abjuration of their errors within six months.‘ 
The slow methods heretofore pursned having proved abortive, 
innabtane 28 1540 the parliament summoned to its bar, as sus- 
olalérindl pected of heresy, fifteen or twenty’ of the inhabi- 
tants of the village of Mérindol. On the appointed 

day the accused made their way to Aix, but, on stopping to 


id genus. Propter quar sola vices comburunt, bona publicant.” Basle MS., 
Herminjard, iii. 45. 

+ Grespin and the Hist. eccléa placa De Roma’a exploits defere, De Thou 
relates them after the massore. As to the surpassing and shameless immo- 
rality of the ecolesiasties af Avignon, it ia quite sufficient to refer to Crespin, 
ubi mupmra, fol. 97, evo., and to the autobiography of Francois Lambert, who ia 
8 good witness, ashe had himself been an inmate of a mouustery in that city. 

* Orespin, fol, 108, b. 

* The Porliamient of Provence, with ite sent at Aix, was instituted in 1501, 
and was consequently posterior in date and inferior in dignity to the parlia- 
‘menta of Paris, Toulouse, Grenoble, Bordonux, Dijon, and Rouen. 

+ By royal letters of July 16, 1185, and May 1, 1030. Histoire coclix.. i. 28. 

* There is even greater discrepancy than usnal between the different suthori 
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obtain legal advice of a lawyer moro candid than others te 
whom they had first applied, and who had doclined to give 
counsel to reputed Lutherans, they were warned by no means 
to appear, as their death was already resolved upon. They 
acted on the friendly injunction, and fled while it was still timo. 

Finding itself balked for the time of its expected prey, the 
parliament resolved to avenge the slight put upon its authority, 
by compassing the ruin of larger number of vietima. On the 
thearcionn ¢ighteenth of November, 1540, the order was given 
AmictoMé which has since become infamous under the designa- 
“me tion of the “Arrét de Mérindol.” The persons who 
had failed to obey the summons were sentenced to be burned 
alive, as heretics and guilty of treason against God and the King, 
If not apprehended in person, they wore to be burned in effigy, 
their wives and children proscribed, and their possessions con- 
fiscated. As if this were not enough to satisfy the most inordi- 
nate greed of vengeance, parliament ordered that all the houses 
Of Mérindol be burned and razed to the ground, and the trees cut 
down for « distance of teoo hondred paces on every wide, in order 
that the spot which had been the receptacle of hereay might be 
Forever uninhabited! Finally, with an affectation which would 
seem puerile were it not the conclusion of so sanguinary a docu- 
ment, the owners of lands were forbidden to lease any part of 
‘Mérindo! to a tenant bearing the eame name, or belonging to the 
same family, as the miscreants against whom the decree was 
fulminated.' 


ties reepeating the number of Waldenses cited and subsequently condemned to 
the stake. Crenpin, fol. 90, gives tho names of ten, the royal letiers of 1549 
state the namber as fourteen or fifteen, the Histoire eoclésiastique as fifteen or 
wirteen. M. Nicola (Leber, Coll. de pitces rel. & Vhist, de France, viii. 553) 
raises it to nineteen, which seema to be correct. 

' Hiswoire eceli i, 2%; Creapin, Actionea et Monimenta, fol. 90; De 
T.oa, i. 436; Nicolat. whi anpra ; Recueil dea anc. lois francnises. xii. (98. 
Bee the arrét in Bouche, Hist. de Provence, wai aepra. The last-mentioned 
author, while admitting the proseedings of the Parliament of Aix to be ap- 
parently “somewhat too violent,” excuses them on the ground that the 
‘Waldenses deserved this punishment, ‘‘non tant par leurs insolences et im- 
piétes cy-devant commises, mais pour leur obstination d ne vontoir changer de 
religion ;” and oites, in exoulpation of the parliament, the bloody order of 
Gastaldo,” in consequence of which, in 1655, fire, sword, and rapine were 
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A more atrociona sentence was, perhaps, never rendered by a 
court of justice than the Arrét de Mérindol, which condemned 
the accused without a hearing, confounded the innocent with 
the gnilty, and consigned the entire population of a peaceful 
village, by a single stroke of the pen, to a cruel death, or a 
scarcely less terrible exile. For ten righteous persons God 
would have spared guilty Sodom; but neither the virtues of 
the inoffensive inhabitants, nor the presence of many Roman 
Catholics among them, could insure the safety of the ill-fated 
Mérindol at the hands of merciless judges.' The publication of 
the Arréé occasioned, even within the bounds of the province, 
ea tee the most severe animadversion ; nor were there want- 
denne! ty ing men of learning and high social position, who, 
while commenting freely upon the scandalous morale 
of the clergy, expressed their conviction that the public welfare 
would be promoted rather by restraining and reforming the 
profligacy of the ecclesiastics, than by issuing bloody edicts 
against the most exemplary part of the community.’ 

Meantime, however, the archbishops of Arles and of Aix 
urged the prompt exccution of the eentence, and the convoca- 
zraraioos HONS Of clergy offered to defray the expense of the 

partons aie 
wea levy of troops needed to carry it into effect. The 

Archbishop of Aix used his personal influence with 
Chassanée, the First President of the Parliament, who, with the 
tore moderate judges, had only consented to the enactment as 
a threat which he never intended to execute? And the wily 


prt 
opinion. 





carried into the penceful valley of Luserna (ibid, 015, 62:3)! The massacre 
of the unhappy Italian Waldenses thus becomes a capital vindication of the 
darbarities inflicted a century before upon their French brethren. 

' See the remark of M. Nioolat (Leber, Coll. ds pidces rel. 4 Ihiat. de France, 
vil, 550). 

* Crespin (fols. 91-94) gives an interesting report of aome discussions of the 
kind. It may be remarked that the Archbishop of Aix, who was the prime 
mover in the persecution, had exposed himself to unusual censure on the 
score of irregularity of life. 

* The remark is ascribed to Chassanée: ‘*itaque deoretum ipei tale fecissont, 
eo consilio factum potius, ut Lutheranis, quorum multitudinem augeri quotidie 
intalligehont, metua Inonteratur, quam ut revera id efficeretur quod Ipsins 
decreti capitibus continebatur.”  Crespin, ubi supra, fol. VB. 
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prelate so far sucuecded by his arguments, and by the assnrance 
he gave of the protection of the Cardinal of Tournon, in case 
the matter should rcach the king's cars, that the definite order 
was actually prommlgated for the destruction of Mérindol. 
Troops were accordingly raised, and, in fact, the vanguard of = 
formidable army hat reached a spot within three miles of the 
devoted village, when the command was euddenly received to 
retreat, the soldiers were disbanded, and the astonished Wal- 
denses beheld the dreaded outburst-of the storm strangely de- 
layed." 

he unexpected deliverance is said to have been due to the 
remonstrance of a friend, M. d’Allens. D*Allens had adroitly 
reminded the president of an amusing incident by 
hich Chassanée had himeelf illustrated the 
ample protection against oppression afforded by the 
law, in the hands of 4 sagacious advocate and a righteous judge; 
themes and he hed earnestly entreated his friend not to show 
or Asus” himself less equitable in the matter of the defenceless 
inhabitants of Mérindol than he had been in that of the “mice 
of Autun.”* 

The delay thus gained permitted a reference of the affair to 


? Orespin, ubi eupra, fol. 100. 

* The Indicrous story vf the ** mice of Autun,” which thus obtains a historic 
importance, had been told by Chnssanée himeelf, It appears that on a cer- 
tain occasion the dioces: of Antun was visited with the plague of an excessive 
multiplication of mice. Ordinary means of stopping their ravages having 
failed, the vicar of the bishop was requested to excommunicate them. But 
tue ecclovisstical decree was supposed to ba most effective when the regular 
forms of a judicial trial vere duly observed. An advocate for the maraudem 
‘was therefore appointed—no other than Chassande himself ; who, espousing 
with professional ardor the interests of his quadrupedal clienta, began by in- 
sisting that a suramons should be served in each parish; next, excused the 
non-appearance of the defendants by alleging the dangers of the journey by 
reason of the lying-in-watt of their enemies, the cata; and finally, appealing 
ta the compassion of th- court in behalf of a race doomed to wholesule de- 
struction, acquitted himself so succesfully of his fantastic commission, that 
the mice eucaped the ceasures of the church, and their advovate gained uni- 
¢orml applause! See Crespin, fol. 99; De Thou, i. Gi6, Guruier, xxvi. 29, 
ete. Crespin, writing ay ‘east aa enrly as 1560, speaks of the incident as being 
related in Chamanc's Catalogue Gloria Mundi; but T bave boon unable to 
find any reference to it in that singular medley. 
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the king. It is said that Guillaume du Beuay is entitled to the 
pemetat. in. honor of having informed Francis of the oppression 
gmcu Da” of his poor subjects of Provence, and invoked tho 
investigate. royal interposition.' However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that Francis instructed Du Bellay to set on foot a thorough 
investigation into the history and character of the inhabitants of 
Mérindol, and report the results to himself. The selection could 
not have been more felicitons. Dn Bellay was Viceroy of Pied- 
mont, a province thrown into the hands of Francis by the for- 
tnnes of war. A man of calm and impartial spirit, his liberal 
principles had been fostered by intimate association with the 
Protestants of Germany. Only afew inorths earlier, in 1539, 
he had, in his capacity of governor, made energetic remonstrances 
to the Constable de Montmorency touching :he wrongs sustained, 
by the Waldenses of the valleys of Piedmont at the hands of a 
Count de Montmian, the constable's kinsman. Ile had even 
resorted to threats, and declared “that it appearcd to him 
wicked and villanons, if, as was reported, the count had invaded 
these valleya and plundered a peaceful and wnoffending race of 
men.” Montmian had retorted by accusing Du Bellay of false- 
hood, and maintaining that the Waldenses had suffered no more 
than they deserved, on account of their rebellion against God 
and the king. The unexpected death of Montinian prevented 
the two noblemen from meeting in single combat, but a bitter en- 
mity between the constable and Du Bellay had been the result." 

‘The viceroy, in obedience to his instructions, despatched two 

agents from Turin to inquire upou the ground into the 
character and antecedents of the people of Mérindol. 
Their report, which has fortunately come down to ns, 
constitutes a brilliant testimonial from unbiassed witnesses to 

1 De Thou, §. 589. 

* This striking inoident is not noticed in the well-known Memoirs of Du 
Belay, writton by hia brothor. The reader will agree with mein considering it 
‘one of the mont creditable in Du Bellay’s eventful life. Calvin relates itin two 
letters to Farel, published by Bonnet (Calvin's Letters, 4. 162, 163-165). The 
reformer had had it from Du Bellay's own lips at Strasbourg, and had perused 


the letter in which the latter threw up his alliance with Montmlan, und 
stigrontized the bassuers of hia oondnet, 
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the virtues of this simple peasantry. They set forth in sim- 
ple terms the affecting story of the cruelty and merciless exac- 
tions to which the villagers had for long years boon subjected. 
They collected the concurrent opipions of all the Roman Cath- 
olics of the vicinity respecting their industry. In two hundred 
years they had transformed an uncultivated aud barren waste 
into a fertile and productive tract, to the no emall profit of the 
noblemen whose tenanta they were. They were a people dis 
tingnished for their love of peace and quict, with finnly estab. 
lighed customs and principles, and warmly commended for their 
strict adherence to truth in their words and engagements, 
Averse alike to debt and to litigation, they were bound to their 
neighbors by a tie of singular good-will and respect. Their 
kindness to the unfortunate and their humanity to travellers 
knew no bounds. One could readily distinguish them from 
others by their abstinence from unnecessary vaths, and their 
avoidance even of the very name of tho devil, They never in- 
dulged in lascivious discourse themselves, and if others intro- 
duced it in their presence, they instantly withdrew from the 
company. It was true that they rarely entered the churches, 
when pleasure or business took them to the city or the fair; 
and, if found within the saaed enclosure, they were seen pray- 
ing with faces averted from the paintings of the saints. They 
offered no candles, avoided the sacred relics, and paid no rever- 
ence to the crosses on the roadside. The priests testificd that 
they were never known to putchaso masses either for the living 
or for the dead, nor to sprinklo themsclves with holy water. 
They noither went on pilgrimages, nor Invoked the intercession 
of the host of heaven, nor expended the smallest sum in secur- 
ing indulgences. In a thunderstorm they knelt down and 
prayed, instead of crossing themselves. Finally, they contrib- 
uted nothing to the support of religious fraternities or to the 
rebuilding of churches, reserving their means fur the relicf of 
the poor and afllicted.' 





1De Thon, i, 589; Creapin, whi supra, fols. 100, 101.—Historians have 
noticed the remarkable points of similarity thia report prasenta to that made 
by the younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan regarding the primitive Chris- 
tions, Plinii Epistolm, x, 96, eta. 
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Althongh the enemies of the Waldensea were not. silenced, 
and wild stories of their rebellious acte still found willing lis- 
teners at court,’ it was impossible to resist the favorable impres- 
sion made by the viceroy’s letter. Consequently, on the eighth 
rondesgae Of February, 1541, Francis signed @ letter granting 
sir of” pardon not only to the persons who by their failure to 
Lila appear before the Parliament of Aix had furnished 
the pretest for the proscriptive decree, but to all others, mean- 
time commanding them to abjure their errors within the epace 
of three months, At the same time the over-zealous judges were 
directed henceforth to use less severity against these subjects of 
his Majesty.” 

Little inclined to relinquish the pursuit, however, parliament 
seized upon the king’s command to abjure within three months, 
mentum a8 87 excuse for issuing a new summons to the Wal- 
RMeenw denses, Two deputies from Mcrindol accordingly 
suum’ presented themselves, and offered, on the part of the 
inhabitants, to abandon their peculiar tenets, so soon as these 
should be refuted from the Holy Scriptures—the course which, 
as they believed, the king himself had intended that they should 
take. As it was no part of the plan to grant so reasonable a 
request, the sole reply vonchsafed was a declaration that all who 








1 Golvin’s Letters (Bonnet), i, 228, 299. Strange to say, even M, Nicolat, 
otherwise very fair. credits one of these absurd rumors (Leber, wi supra, xvii, 
557). While the inhabitants of Mérindol entered into negotiations, ia stated 
that those of Gabritres, subjects of the Pope, took up arme Twice they re- 
pulsed the vice-logute's forces, driving them back to the walls of Avignon and 
Cavaillon, Flushed with success, they began to preach openly. to overturn 
altars, and to plunder churches. The Pope, therefore, Dec., 1543, called on 
Connt. De Grignan for nssistanco in oxtorminating the rebels. But the inci- 
dents here told conflict with the undeniable facts of Cardinal Sadolet's Inter- 
cession for, nnd penceable relations with the inhabitanta of Cabridres in 1541 
‘and 1542 ; a well as with the royal letters of March 17, 1549 (1530 New Style), 
and the report of Du Dellay. Bouche, on the weak authority of Meynier, De 
Ja guerre civile, gives similar statements of excessen, fi. 611, 612, 

* Hist, ecolés., i, 24; Crespin, fol. 101; De Thou, i, 539; Bouche, ii, 612. 
‘The last asserts that thia unconditional pardon was renewed hy successive 
royal letters, dated March 17, 1543, and June 14. 1544; but that in those of 
Lyons, 1542, the king had meanwhile, at Cardinal Tournon's instigation, ex- 
borted the Archbishop and Parliament of Aix to renewed activity in pro 
veeding against the heretics. Ibid., il, 612-614. 

Vou. 116 
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recanted would receive the benefit of the king’s pardon, but al. 
others would be reputed guilty of heresy without further in- 
mre vento GUY: Whereupon the Waldenses of Mérindol, in 
pabllsha cou 1542, drew up a full confession of their faith, in order 

that ‘the excellence of the doctrines they held might 
he known to all men.’ The important document was submitted 
not merely to parliament, but to Cardinal Sadolet, Bishop of 
Carpentras. The prelate was a man of a kindly disposition, 
and did not hesitate, in reply to a petition of the Waldenses of 
punopsato Cabriéres, to acknowledge the falsity of the accusa- 
iwattuites. tiong laid to their charge’ Not long after, he sue- 
cessfully exerted his influence with the vice-legate to induce 
him to abandon an expedition he had organized against the 
last-mentioned village; while, in an interview which he pur- 
posely songht with the inhabitants, he assured them that he 
firmly intended, in a coming visit to Rome, to secure the refor- 
niation of some incontestable abuses.” 

The Mérindol confession is said to have found its way even 
to Paris, and to have been read to the king by Chitellain, 
Bishop of Macon, and a favorite of the monarch. Aud it is 
added that, astonished at the purity of its doctrine, Francis 
asked, but in vain, that any erroneous teaching in it should be 
pointed out to him.‘ It is not, indecd, impossible that the 

king’s interest in his Waldensian subjects may have 
witeser’ been deepened by the roveipt of a respectful remon- 
= strance against the persecutions now raging in France, 
drawn up by Melanchthon in the name of the Protestant princes 
and states of Germany.* 





* Given in full by Crespin, udf supra, fols, 104-110, and by Gerdes, , Hist. 
Reform., iv. 87-99; in ite brief form, as originally composed in French to 
be laid before the Parliament of Provence, in Bulletin de hist. du prot. fran- 
gai 508, 509. Several articles were added when it was laid before 
Badolet. Creapin, fol. 110. 

* De Thon, i. 540; Crespin, fol. 110, 

* Creapin, fola. 110, 111, 

4 Thid., fot, 110, 

* May 28, 1541. Bretechneider, Corpus Reform., iv. $35-898; Gerdes, tv, 
(Doo). 100, 101. But when the Germans intervened inter in behalf of the few 
remnanta of the dispersed Wnldenses, they reosived a decided rebuit: “D 
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The Arrét de Mérindol yet remained nnexeented when, Chas- 
sande having died, he was succeeded, in tho office of Firet Prosi- 
dent of the Parliament of Provence, by Jean Meynier, 
Preddent Baron d’Oppéde. The latter was an impetuons and 
who fesue unscrupulous man. Even before his elevation to his 
farnddp new judicial position, Meynier had luuked with envi- 
si ous eye upon the prosperity of Cabriéres, situated but 
a few miles from his barony; and scarcely had he taken his 
place on the bench, before, at his bidding, the first notes of 
preparation for a great military assault upon the villages of the 
Durance were heard. The affrighted peasants again had -re- 
sthtary prop. COUPEE to the mercy of their distant sovereign. A 
amcion second time Francis (on the twenty-fifth of October, 
scminil 1544) interfered, evoking the ease from parliament, 

"and assuming cognizance of it until such time as 
he might have institated an examination upon the spot by a 
* Maitre de requétes” and a theologian sent by him.' 

The interruption was little relished. A fresh investigation was 
likely to disclose nothing more unfavorable to the Waldenses 
than had been clicited by the inquiries of Du Bellay, or than 
the report which had led Louis the Twelfth, on an earlier occa- 
sion (1501), to exclaim with an oath: ‘‘ They are better Chris- 
tians than we are!”* and, what was worse, the poor relations, 
both of the prelates and of the judges, had only a sorry pros- 
pect of enriching themselves througli the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of the lawful owners.’ It was time to venture something 





leur répondit assex brusquement, qu'il ne ae mélolt pas de leurs affaires, et 
qu'ils ne devoient pas entrer non plas Gaus lea siennes, ni wembacrasser de ce 
qu'il faisoit dana ses Etata, et de quelle maniére il jugeoit & propos de chitier 
ses sujets coapables.” De Thou, i O41. 

' Hint, eocléa., i, 27,28; Orespin, fol, 114, 

* Vesombec, apud Perrin, History of the Old Waldenses (1712), xii. 69; 
Gamier, xxvi. 23. 

# Henry IL's letters of March 17, 1549, enmmoning Moynior and his sooom- 
plices to tho bar of thé Parliament of Paris, atate distinctly the motives of 
the perpetrators of the mansacre, aa alleged by the Waldenses in their appeal 
to Francis L.; “ Anquel ils firent ontendre, qu’ils étaient journellement tra- 
vnillés et molestés par Jes éoéyuea du pays et par les présidena et conscilere Ge 
notre parloment de Provence, qui cvatent demandé leurs conflacations ct terres 
pour leurs parens,” eto. Hist. coclés., uli supra, 
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for the purpose of obtaining the coveted prize. Accordingly, 
the Parliament of Aix, at this juncture, despatched to Paris one 
coomas Of its official servants, with a special message to the 
sccustion. king, He was to beg Francis to recall his previous 
order. He was to tell him that Mérindol and the neighboring 
villages had broken out into open rebellion; that fifteen thou- 
sand anned insurgents had met in a single body. They had 
captured towns and castles, liberated prisoners, and hindered 
the course of justice. They were intending to march against 
Marvweilles, and when successful would establish a republic fash- 
ioned on the model of the Swiss cantons. 

Thus reinforced, Cardinal Tournon found no great difficulty 
in oxciting the animosity of a king both jealous of any infringe- 
tent npon his prerogative, and credulons respecting movements 
tending to the encouragement of rebellion. On the first of 
Pronci, mis January, 1545, Francis sent a new letter to the Par- 
informed, liainent of Aix. He revoked his last order, enjoined 
se the exeention of the former decrees of parliament, so 
far as they concerned those who had failed to abjura, and com- 
manded the governor of Provence, or his lientenant, to employ 
all his forces to exterminate any found guilty of the Waldensian 
hereey.* 





) “Sur oe que l'on suroit fait ontondre audit fen Seigneur Roi, quile 
étaient en armes en grando assembiée, forgant villes et chiteaux, oximant 
Jes prisonniers des prisons," eto, Letters Patent of Henry IL., wi supra, i. 
46; also, i, 29; De Thou, i, 641. Notwithstanding the evident falsity of 
‘these assertions of Courtain, the parliament's messenger, writers of such 
‘eney consciences as Maimbourg (Hist, du calvinisme, liv. ii, 83) and Freachot 
(Origine, progress @ ruina del Calviniemo nella Francia, di D, Casimiro 
Freschot, Parma, 1693, p. $4) are not ashamed to endorse them. Freschot 
says : ‘ ello stesso tempo che mandavano i Parigi le loro proposizioni, trava- 
gliavano nd accrescere le loro forze, non che ad assicurare il proprio Stato. 
Per il che conseguire avendo praticato alenne intelligenxe nella cittd di Mar- 
riglis, Savansnrono ain’ al numero di sodici mila per impoasesszrnene,” eto. 
‘The assertions of no ignorant a writer as Freschot shows himrelf to be, scarcely 
require refutation. Bee, however, Le Coarmyer, following Bayle, note to 
Bleidan, ii, 256. ‘The impartial Roman Catholic continuation of the Kooles. 
Hist, of the Abbé Floury, xxviii, 140, given no credit to these calumniea. 

* Tho mubstanoo of the royal order of January 1, 154%, in given in the Let- 
tore-Patent of Henry II., dated Montorean, March 17, 1549 (1550, New Style), 
which constitute or best authority: ‘Ie fen dit Seigneur permit d’exéonte 
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The new order had been skilfully drawn. The “ Arrét de 
Mérindol,” although not alluded to by name, might naturally be 
Huiaier understood as included under the general designation 
cutee of the parliament's decrees against heretics; while 
nercrumde. the direction to employ the governor's troops against 
those who had not abjured could be eonstrned as authorizing a 
local crusade, in which innocent and guilty were equally likely 
to suffer. Such were the pretexts behind which the first presi- 
dent and his friends prepared for a carnage which, for cause- 
lessness and atrocity, finds few para'lels on the page of history. 

Three months passed, and yet no attempt was made to dis- 
turb the peaceful villages on thc Durance. Then the looked- 
for opportunity came. Count De Grignan, Governor of Prov- 
ence, was summoned by the king and sent on s diplomatic 
mission to Germany. “The civil and military administration 
fell into the Baron d’Oppéde’s hands as lieutenant, The favor- 
able conjuncture was instantly improved. On a single day— 
the twelfth of April—the royal letter, hitherto kept secret, that 
the intended tictims might receive no intimations of the im- 
pending blow, was read and jadicially contirmed, and four 
Ancrpet, COMMissioners were appointed to superintend the ex- 
fea weanht ecution.’ Troops were hastily levied. AJI men capa- 

"ble of bearing arms in the cities of Aix, Arles, and 
‘Marseilles were commanded, under severe penalties, to join the 
expedition ;* and some companies of veteran troops, which 
happened to be on their way from Piedmont to the scene of the 
English war, were impressed into the service by D'Oppéde, in 


the king’s name.* 








lee axnita donnés contre our, révoquant leedites lettres d'évooation, pour le 
regard des r'oidifs non ayant abjuré, et ordonna que tous ceux qui se tron- 
veraient chargéa et coupables d’hérésie eb secte Vaudolse, fussent extormings,”” 
eto, Hist ecclén., i. 48, 

' The names are preserved: they were the second president, Francois de la 
Fond ; two counsellors, Honoré de Teibutiis and Bernard Badet; and an ad- 
Yooate, Gucrin, acting in the absence of the “ Procurenr géneral." Letters- 
Patent of Henry IL, ubi supra ; De Thon, i, 541; Hist, ecolés., L 88. 

1 De Thou, ubi eupra, Sieidan, Hist, de la néformation (Fr. trans, of Le 
Courrayer), ii. 252. 

The fleet carrying these troops, consisting of twenty-five galleys, was 
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On the thirteenth of April, the commissioners, leaving Aix, 
proceeded to Pertuis, on the northern bank of the Durance. 
‘Thence, following the course of the river, they reached Cadenet. 
Ilere they were joined by the Baron d'Oppéde, his sons-in-law, 
De Pouriez and De Lauris, and a considerable force of men, 
A deliberation having been held, on the sixteenth, Poulain, to 
whom the chief command had been assigned by D'’Oppéde, 
ile directed his course northward, and burned Cabriérette, 
humeea Peypin, La Motte and Saint-Martin, villages built on 
ents tuto the lands of De Cental, a Loman Catholic nobleman, 

at this time a minor. The wretched inhabitants, who 
had not until the very last moment credited the strange story 
of the disaster in reserve for them, hurriedly fled on the ap- 
proach of the soldiery, some to the woods, others to Mérin- 
dol. Unable to defend them against a force so greatly superior 
in number and equipment, a part of the men are said to have 
left their wives, old men, and children in their forest retreat, 
corifident that if discovered, feminine weakness and tho help- 
lessness of infancy or of extreme old aye would secure better 
terms for them than could be hoped for in case of a brave, but 
ineffectual defence by nnanned men.' -It was a confidenve mis- 
placed. Unresisting, gray-headed men were despatched with the 
sword, while the women were reserved for the grossest outrage, 
or suffered the mutilation uf their breasts, or, ify ‘with child, were 
butchered with their unborn offspring. Of all the property 
spared them by previous oppressors, nothing was left to sustain 
the miserable survivors, For weeks they wandered homcless 





under the joint command of Poulin, Poulain, or Polin—afterward prominent 
‘in militury affaira, under the name of Baron de la Garde—and of the Cheva- 
lier ’Aulpe, Bouche, ii. 601, The Baron de la Garde is made the object of 
‘4 special notice by Brantéme. 

' Crespin, fol 115. Sleidan and De Thon give a similar incident na befall- 
ing fugitives from Mérindol. Garnier, alluding to the absence or any attempt 
at eelf-defenea on the part of the Waldenses, pertinertly remarka: “On put 
connoitre alors In fansseté et la noirceur des brnita que l’on avoit affecté de 
répandro sur leura préparatifn de guerre: pus wn ne aouges @ ae mettre en 
défense: des cris aigus et lamentables portéa dans un moment de villages en 
villages, avertirent coux qui voulotent sanver leur vie de fuir jwomptement du 
o6té des montagnes."” Hist. de France, xxvi. 83, 
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and penniless in the vicinity of their once flourishing settle- 
ments; and there, one might not unfrequently see the infant 
lying on the road-side, by the corpse of the mother dead of 
hunger and exposure. For even the ordinary charity of tho 
humane had been checked by an order of D'Oppéde, savagely 
forbidding that shelter or food be afforded to heretics, on pain 
of the halter.' 

Lourmarin, Villelaure, and Treizemines were next burned on 
the way to Mérindol. On the opposite side of the Durance, La 
Roeque and St. Etienne de Janson suffered the same fate, at the 
hands of volunteers coming from Arles. Happily they were 
found deserted, the villagers having had timely notice of the 
approaching storm. 

Early on the eighteenth of April, D’Oppéde reached Merin- 
dol, the ostensible object of the expedition. But a single person 
meamere. W88 found within its cirenit, and he a young man re- 
tenet as puted possessed of less than ordinary intellect, lis 

captor had promised him freedom, on his pledging 
himself to pay two crowns for his ransom. But D’Oppéde, 
finding no other human being upon whom to vent his rage, 
paid the soldier the two crowns from his own pocket, and or- 
dered the youth to be tied to an olive-tree and shot. The 
touching words uttered by the simple victim, as he turned his 
eyes heavenward and breathed out his life, have been pre- 
served: “Lord God, these men are snatching from me a life 
fall of wretchedness and misery, but Thou wilt give me eternal 
life through Jesus Thy Son.” * 

Meantime the work of persecution was thoroughly done. The 
houses were plundered and burned; the trees, whether intended 
thevitnge for shade or for fruit, were cut down to the distance 
mei," of two hundred paces from the place. The very site 
of Mérindol was levelled, and crowds of laborers industriously 
strove to destroy every trace of human habitation, Two hnn- 





{my the Kietlare‘Palamk of Haney TH,< 1 Foren ain ddloce Aeon de 
» que dudit de Ia Fond, de non bailler a 
sans savoir qui ils étaient ; ot ce sur peine de 
Iaoorde.” Hist, eoolés., i. 47; Crespin, fol. 115, 

* Crospin, and Hist, eoclés,, ubi aupra. 
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dred dwellings, the former abode of thrift and contentment, 
had disappeared from the earth, and their occupants wandered, 
poverty-stricken, to other regions.' 

Leaving the desolate spot, D’Oppéde next presented himself, 
on the nineteenth of April, before the town of Cabriérea. Be- 
ene hind some weak entrenchments a small body of brave 
See! men had posted themselves, determined to defend the 

lives and honor of their wives and children to their 
laat drop of blood. D'Oppéde hesitated to order an assault until 
a breach had first heen made by cannon. Then the Waldenses 
were plied with solicitations to spare needless effusion of blood 
by voluntary surrender. They were offered immunity of life 
and property, and a judicial trial, When by these promises 
the assailants had, on the morrow, gained the interior of tho 
works, they found them guarded by Etienne de Marron! and an 
insignificant foree of sixty men, supported by » courageous band 
of about forty women. The remainder of the population, over- 
come by natural terror at the strange sight of war, had taken 
refuge—the men in the cellars of the castle, the women and 
children in the church. 

The slender garrison left their entrenchments without arms, 
trusting in the good faith of their enemies. It was a vain and 
delusive reliance. They had to do with men who held, and 
carried into practice, the doctrine that no faith is to be observed 
with heretics. Scarcely had the Waldensea placed themselves 
in their power, when twenty-five or more of their namber were 
ate er, 20200, and, being dragged to a meadow near by, were 
Salata butchered in cold blood, in the presence of the Baron 

d'Oppéde. The rest were taken to Aix and Marecilles. 
The women were treated with even greater cruelty. Having 
been thrust into a barn, they were there burned alive, When a 
soldier, more compassionate than his comrades, opened to them: 
a way of escape, D'Oppéde ordered them to be driven back at 
the point of the pike. Nor were those taken within the town 
more fortunate, The men, drawn from their subterrancan re- 


* Many, overtaken in thelr flight, were slain by the sword, o sont to the 
galleys, and abont twenty-five, having taken refnge in a cavern pear Mus, 
were atitled by u fire purpovely kindled at ite mouth. Bleidan, ii. 955. 
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treats, wore cither killed on the spot, or bound in couples and 
hurried to the castle hall, where two captains stood realy to kill 
them as they successively arrived. It was, however, for the 
sacred precincts of the church that the crowning orgies of theso 
Vloody revels were reserved. The fitting actors were a motley 
rabble from the neighboring city of Avignon, who converted the 
place consecrated tv the worship of the Almighty into a charnel- 
honee, in while eight lmndred bodies lay slain, without rerpest 
of age or sex.’ 

In the blood of a thousand human beings D'Oppéde had 
washed out a fancied affront received at the hands of the in- 
habitante of Cabriéres. The private rancor of a relative in- 
duced him to visit a similar revenge on La Coste, whore a fresh 
field was opened for the perfidy, lust, and greod of the soldiery. 
The peasants were promised by their fendal lord perfect securi- 
ty, on condition that they brought their arme into the castle and 
broke down four portions of their wall. Too implicit reliance 
was placed in a nobleman’s word, and the terms were accepted. 
But when D'Oppéde arrived, a murderous work began. Tho 
suburbs were burned, the town was taken, the citizens for the 
most part were butchered, the married women and girls were 
alike surrendered to the brutality of the soldiers.* 

For more than seven weeks the pillage continued.’ Twenty- 
two towns and villages were utterly destroyed. The soldiers, 
glutted with blood and rapine, were withdrawn from 
the scene of their infamona excesses. Most of the 
Waldenses who had eseaped sword, famine, and exposure, grad- 


‘The resatte, 








1 Hist. ecclés., 
234, ‘The doposition of Antoine @Alagonia, Sieur de Vaueler, « Roman 
Catholic who was present and took an active part in the enterprise (Bouche, 
ii, 616-619), is evidently framed expressly to exculpate D'Oppade and his 
companions, and conflicts too much with well-established facta to contribute 
anything to the trae history of the captare of Cabridres. 

+ De Thou, i. 543; Sleidan, fi, 255. Of the affair at La Coste, the Letters- 
Patent of Henry II. say: ** Au leu de La Coste y auroit en plusieurs hommes: 
tuée, femines et filles foroges jusqnes an nombre de vingt-cing dedans une 

bi supra, i, 47. 
pilleges étaient faite par espace de plas de sept semaines.” 


i. 20; Crespin, fol..116; De Thou, ubi supra; Sleidan, 











Ibid, udi supra. 
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nally returned to the familiar sites, and established themselves 
anew, inaintaining thoir ancient faith.' But multitudes had 
perished of hunger,’ while others, rejoicing that they had found 
abroad a toleration denied them at home, renounced their na- 
tive land, and settled upon the territory generously conceded to 
them in Switzerland.’ In one way or another, France had be- 
come poorer by the loss of several thousand persons of its most 
industrions class.‘ 

‘Phe very agents in the massacre were appalled at the havoc 
they had made. Fearing, with reason, the punishment of their 
viewed in its proper light," they endeavored to veil it 
with the forms of a judicial proceeding. A commission was 
appointed to try the heretics whom the sword had spared. A 
part were sentenced to the galleys, others to heavy fines. A 
few of the tenants of M. de Cental are said to have purchased 
reconciliation by abjuring their faith. But, to conceal the 
truth still more effectually, President De la Fond was sent to 
Paris. Ie assured Francis that the sufferers had been guilty 
of the basest crimes, that they had been judicially tried and 
found guilty, and that their punishment was really below the 
deeert of their offences.” Upon these representations the king 








1 Flint, eoclés,, 1. 80, 

* Letters-Patent of Henry IL., ub{aup. 

3 At Geneva the fagitives were treated with great kindness, Calvin war 
deputed by the Council of the Republic, in company with Farel, to raise con 
tributions for them throughout Switzerland. Reg. of Council, May, 1545, 
apud Gaberel, Hist. de I'égline de Genéve, i, 439. Nine years Inter the council 
granted a lease of some uncultivated lands near Geneva to 700 of these Wal- 
denses. The descendants of the former residents of Mérindol and Cabritres 
are to be found among the inhabitants of Peney and Jussy. Reg. of Council, 
‘May, 10, 1554, Gaberel, i 440, 

* Bouche, ii, 620, states, as the resulte of the invostigations of Auberi, ad- 
‘vooate for the Walenses, that about 8,000 men, women and children were 
killed, 666 sent to the galleys, of whom 200 shortly died, and 900 hounes 
burned in 24 villages of Provence. 

“Francia I., en complaint of Madame De Cental, whose eon hed loxt an 
apnuel revenue of 12,000 florins by the rain of his villages, had, June 10, 
1545, called upon the Parliament of Aix to aend full minutes of its proosed- 
inge. Bouche, ii, 620, 621, 

* De Thou, L 44. 

1 “Bt sachant que la plainte en était venue jusqu’l [notre] dit feu pere, 
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was indnced—it was supposed by the solicitation of Cardinal 
mevieg a ToUrnon—to grant letters (at Arques, on the eigh- 
waveke” teenth of August, 1545) approving the exeention of 

the Waldenses, but recommending to mercy all that: 
repented and abjured.' 

‘Thus did the authors of so much human suffering escape 
merited retribution at the hands of earthly justice during the 
brief remainder of the reign of Francis the First. If, as some 
historians have asserted, that monarch’s eyes were at last opened 
to the enormities committed in Provence, it was too late for 
him to do more than enjoin on‘his son and snecessor a careful 
review of the entire proceedings.’ After the death of Francis 
an opportunity for obtaining redress seemed to offer. Cardinal 
antwvetig. Tournon and Count De Grignan were in disgrace, and 
mse” their places in the royal favor were held by men who 
sa hated them heartily. The new favorites used their 
infinence to secure the Waldenses a hearing. D'Oppéde and 
the four commissioners were summoned to Paris. Count De 
Grignan himself barely escaped being put on trial—as responsi- 
ble for the misdeeds of his Hentenant—by securing the advocacy 
of the Duke of Guise, which he pnrchased with the sacrifice of 
his domains at Grignan. For fifty days the trial of the other 
criminals was warmly prosecuted before the Parliament of 
Paris; and so ably and lucidly did Anberi present the claims of 
the oppressed before the crowded assembly, that a severe ver- 
dict was confidently awaited. 

The public expectation, however, was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Only one of the accused, the advocate Guérin, being so 





auraiont envoy6 ledit De la Fond devers Ini, lequel . . . anrait obteru 
lettres données & Arques, le 18me jour d’aoht 1545, approuvant paisiblement 
ladite extoution ; m’ayant toutefoia fait entendre & notre dit feu pire In vérité 
du fait; mais supposé par icelles lettres que tous les habitans des villes bra- 
éea étaiont connus et jngés hérétiques et Vaudois.” Lettere-Patent of Henry 
IL, ubi supra, i, 47; De Thou, i. 544. 

" Lettere-Patent of Henry 1L.. bi supra, 

*De Thou, i 644; Hist, eoclés,, i. 80, It is worthy of notice, however, 
that the letters of Henry IT., from which we have ao often drawn, and which 
‘would naturally bave alluded to this incident, are silent in regard to the sup- 
posed change of view on Francin’s part, 
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unfortunate as to possess no great influence at court, was con- 
demned to the gallows, D'Oppéde escaped with De Grignan, 
xegme. through the protection of the Duke of Guise, and, like 
fete his fellow-defendants, was reinstated in office.’ For 
the rendering of a decision 60 flagrantly unjust the trne cause 
must be sought in the sanguinary character of the Parisian 
judges themselves, who, while they were reluctant, on the one 
hand, to derogate from the credit of another parliament of 
France, on the other, feared lest, in condemning the persecuting 
rage of others, they might seem to be passing sentence upon 
themselves for the uniform course of cruelty they had pursued 
in the trial of the reformers.” 

The oppressed and persecuted of all ages have been ready, 
not without reason, to recognize in signal disasters befalling 
their enemies the retributive hand of the Abnighty himself 
lifting for a moment the veil of futurity, to disclose 2 little of 
the misery that awaits the evil-doer in another worl id. But, in 
the present instance, it is a candid historian of different faith 
who does not hesitate to ascribe to a special interposition of the 

ity the cxeruciating sufferings and death which, not long 
after his acquittal, overtook Baron d’Oppide, the chief actor in 
the mournful tr vagedy we have been recounting." 

"De Thou, i. Cure wan oven taken to pinto that Guérin was punished 
for a different crimo—that of forging papers to clear himself from accusntions 
of malfeasinee in other official dutics than thoso in which the Waldenses 
and which ame to Fight in conseqnence of a quarrel between 
D'Oppdie an:i himself. Garnier, xxvi. 40; Ronche, if, 628, The leniency 
with which D'Oppéde was treated may be accounted for in part, perhaps, by 
tho fact that the Pope adéresnad Henry IZ. a very pressing letter in bis be- 
half, as‘ persccutad in cansequence of his geal for religion.” Martin, Hist. 
de Franco, ix. 430. 

2 © Mais, craiguant coux d'entre les juges qui n’étaient pas moins cruels et 
sanguinaires en leurs equra que lea criminela quiila devaient juger, qu’en les 
condannant ils ne vinssent & rompre le cours des jugomens qu'eaxmémes 
pronon¢aient tous les jours en pareilles cause, eb voulant aussi snaver Mhon- 
neur d'an autre parloment,” etc. Hit, ecclée., i. 50. 

* © Mais il fat eaisi pou aprés d'une doaleur si excessive dans les intestins, 
qu’'ll rendit son Ame cruelle an milieu des plus affreux tourmens; Dieu pro- 
nant soin Iui-mdme de lui imposer le chitiment nuquel sox juges ne 'avoient 
pas condamné. et qui, pour avoir 6té un peu tardif, n’en fat qne plus rigon- 
reux."" De T'hoa, i. 545. See a more detailed arcount of his death, and the 
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The ashes of Mérindol and Cabriéres were scarcely cold, be- 
fore in a distant part of Franoo the flame of persecution broke 
pwn, oUt With fresh energy.' Tho city of Meanx, where, 
usa" under the evangelical preachers introduced by Bishop 
" __ Brigonnet, the Reformation had made such auspicious 
progress, had never been thoroughly reduced to submission to 
papal authority. “The Lutherans of Meanx” had passed into 
a proverb. Persecuted, they retained their devotion to their 
new faith; compelled to observe strict secrecy, they multiplied 
to such a degree that their numbers could no longer be con- 
cealed. Twenty years after their destruction had been resolved 
upon, the nevessity of a regular church organization made itself 
felt by the growing congregations. Some of the members had 
visited the church of Strasbourg, to which John Calvin had, a 
few years before, given an orderly aystem of government and 
worship—the model followed by many Protestant churches of 
subsequent formation. On their return a similar polity was 
established in Meaux. A simple wool-carder, Pierre Leclerc, 
brother of one of the first martyrs of Protestant France, was 
called from the humble pursuits of the artisan to the responsible 
post of pastor. He was no scholar in the usual acceptation of 
the term; he knew only his mother-tongue. But his judgment 
was sound, his piety fervent, his familiarity with the Holy 
Scriptures singularly great. So fruitful were his labors, that 
the handful of hearers grew into: assemblies often of several 
hundreds, drawn to Meaux from villages five or six leagues dis- 
tant. 

Betrayed by their size, the conventicles came to the knowl- 
edge of the magistrates, and on the eighth of September, 1546, 
a descent was made upon the worshipping Christians. Sixty- 
two persons composed the gathering. The lieutenant and pro- 
vost of the city, with their meagre suite, could easily have been 
set at defiance. But the announcement of arrest in the king’s 





exhortations of a pions surgeon, Lamotte, of Arles, in Creepin, fol. 117. 
‘Other instances in Hist. ecclésiastique. 

' The story of the martyrdom of the “ Fourteen of Meaux” is told in detail 
by Crespin, Actiones et Montmenta, fols, 117-121, and the Hist. ecclés. der 
gl rot, i 51-33, 
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name prevented any attempt either at resistance on their part, 
or at rescue on that of their friends. Respecting the anthor- 
ity of Jaw, the Protestants allowed themselves to be bound and 
led away by an insignificant detachinent of officers. Only the 
Avomen's PUinted remark of one young woman to the licuten- 
funn’ ant, ag she was bound, has come down to us: “Sir, 
ww had you found me in a brothel, as you now find me 
in 0 holy and honorable a company, you would not have used 
me thus.” As the prisoners passed through the streets of 
Meanx, their friends neither interfered with the ministera of 
‘Atwatw justice, nor exhibited solicitude for their own safety ; 
vain." but accompanying them, as in a triumphal procession, 
loudly gave expression to their trust in God, by raising one of 
their favorite psalins, in Clément Marot’s tranelation: 


‘Les gens entres sont en ton heritage: 


Is ont polia, Seigneur, par lear outrnge, 
‘Ton temple sainct, Jerusalem destraite, 
BI qu’en monceaux de plerres V'ont reduite, 


It was neither the first time, nor was it destined to be by any 
means the last, that those rugged, but nervous lines thrilled the 
souls of the persecuted Huguenots of France as with the sound 
of a trumpet, and braced them to the patient endurance of suf- 
fering or to the performance of deeds of valor. 

Dragged with excessive and unnecessary violenco to Paris, 
the prisoners were put on trial, and, within a single month, sen- 
moran te20e Was passed on them, The crime of having 
fact.” celebrated the Lord’s Supper was almost inexpiable. 

“Fourteen men, with Leclere their minister, and Eti- 
enne Mangin, in whose house their worship had been held, were 
condemned to torture and the stake; uthers to whipping and 
banishment; the remainder, both men and women, to public 
penance and attendance upon the execution of their more prom- 
jnent brethren. Upon one young man, whose tender years 
alone saved him from the flames, a sentence of a somewhat 








) Pa 79, I quote, with the quaint old spelling, from a Geneva edition of 
1688, in my posscasion, which preserves unchanged the original words and the 
wrand muaie with which the words were so mtimately associated. 
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whimsical character was pronounced. He was to be suspended 
under the arms during the auto-da-fé of his brethren, and, with 
a halter around his neck, was from his elevated position to wit- 
nese their agony, as an instructive warning of tho dangerous 
consequence of persistence in heretical errors. Mangin’s house 
was to be razed, and on the site a chapel of the Virgin erected, 
wherein a eolemn weekly mass was to be celebrated in honor of 
the sacramental wafer, the exponse being defrayed by the con- 
fiscated property of the Protestants. 

Neither in the monasteries to which they were temporarily 
allotted, nor on their way back to Meaux, did the courage of the 
“Fourteen” desert them. It was even enhanced by the bold- 
ness of a weaver, who, mecting them in the forest of Livry, 
cried out: “My brethren, be of good cheer, and fail not through 
weariness to give with constancy the testimony yon owe the 
Gospel. Remember Him who is on high in heaven!”? 

On the seventh of October, Mangin and Leclere on hurdles, 
the others on carts, were taken to the market-sqnare, where 
aes fonrteen stakes had been set up in a circle. Here, 
srecatice, facing one another, amid the agonies of death, and in 
spite of the din made hy priests and populace frantically inton- 
ing the hyrans “ O ealutarix hostia® and “Salve Regina,” they 
continued till their last breath to animate each other and to 
praise the Almighty Giver of every blessing, But if the 
humane heart recoils with horror from the very thought of the 
bloody holocanst, the scene of the morrow inspires even greater 
disgust ; when Picard, a doctor of the Sorbonne, standing be- 
neath a canopy glittering with gold, near the yet smoking em- 
bers, assured the people that it was essential to salvation to be- 
lieve that the “ Fourtcen” were condemned to the lowest abyss 
of hell, and that even the word of an angel from heaven ought 
not to be credited, if he maintained the contrary. “ For,” said 
he, “God wonld not be God did Te not consign them to ever- 
lasting damnation.” Upon which charitable and pious asser- 
tions of the learned theologian the Protestant chronicler had 
but a simple observation to make: “Ilowever, he contd not per- 











1 The hero of this action was of course arrested. Crespin, fol. 120. 
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suade those who knew them to be excellent men, and upright in 
their lives, that this was so. Consequently the seed of the 
truth was not destroyed in the city of Meanx.”* 

Far from witnessing the extinction of the Reformation in 
his dominions, the last year of the life of Francis the First 
wider aim Was signalized by its wider diffusion. At Senlis, at 
feet” Orleans, and at Fére, near Soissons, fugitives from 
sure ‘Meanx planted the germs of new religious communi- 
ties. Fresh fires were kindled to destroy them; and in one 
place a preacher was burned in a novel fashion, with a pack of 
books upon his back." Lyons and Langres, in the east, received 
reformed teachers about the same time; although from the 
latter place the pastor and four members of his flock were car- 
ried to the capita] and perished at the stake. Even Sena, see 
of the primate, contributed its portion of witnesses for the Gos- 
pel, whe sealed their testimony in their blood.” 

In Paris itself parliament tried a native of Dauphiny, Jean 
Chapot, who, having brought several packages of books from 
thenrinwr, Genova, had been denounced by a brother printer. 
aumeyaue" Ilis defence was so apt and learned that the judges 
aa were nearly shaken by his animated appeala. It fared 
ill with three doctors of the Sorbonne, Dean Nicholas Clerici, 
and his assistants, Picard and Maillard, who were called in to 
refute him; for they could not stand their ground, and were 
forced, avoiding proofs from the Holy Scriptures, to have re- 
course to the authority of the church. Jn the end the theolo- 
gians covered their retreat with indignant remonstrances ad- 
dressed to parliament for listening to such seductive speakers ; 
and the majority of the jndges, mastering their first inclination 
to acquit Chapot, condemned him to the stake, reserving for hin 
the easier death by strangling, in case he recanted. An unusual 
favor was allowed him. Ile was permitted to make a short 
xpeceh previously to lis exeention. Faint and utterly unable 
tu stand, in conseqnence of the tortures by which his body had 
been racked, he was supported on either side by an attendant, 











1 Hint, ccoiés,, L 39; Crespin, fol. 121. * Hist, eoclés., {, 33-29, 
"Ibid, wbi eupra, 
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and thus from the funeral cart explained his belief to the 
by-standers. nt when he reached the topic of the Lord’a Sup- 
per, he was interrupted by one of the priests. The milder 
sentence of the halter was inflicted, in order to create the im- 
preasion that he had been so weak as to repeat the “Ave 
Maria.” But the practice henceforth uniformly followed by 
the “ Chambre ardente” of parliament, of cutting out the tongues 
of the condemned before sending them to publie execution, con- 
firmed the report that Maillard had exclaimed that “all would 
‘be Jost, if such men were snffered to speak to the people.” * 





* Hint, ecclés.,i. 34. Occasionally, instead of cutting out the tongue of the 
“ Lutheran," a large ion ball waa forced into his mouth, an equally effective 
means of preventing distinct utterance. This was done to two converted 
monks, degraded and burned in Saintonge, in August, 1646, A Crottet, Hist. 
des églises ref. de Pons, Gémozac ot Moriagne, 212, 
Vou L—17 
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CHAPTER VIL 


HENRY THE SECOND, AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


On the thirty-first of March, 1547, Francis the First died, 
leaving the throne to his only surviving son. With whatever 
name sesidnity the poots and scholars of whom the late king 
Franch had been a munificent patron, and the courtiers who 
had basked in the sunshine of his favor, might apply them- 
selves to the celebration of his resplendent merits, posterity, 
less, blind to his faults, has declined to confirm the title of 
“great” affixed to his name by contemporaries. The candid 

historian, undazzled by the glitter of his chivalric 
iGkisortle enterprises, may condemn the animus, but can scarcely 
curse deny the substantial truth of the bitter reproaches in 
which the Emperor Charles the Fifth indulged, respecting the 
uniform faithlessness of his ancient rival.' Much less can he 
pardon the cruel perseention which Francis allowed to be exer- 
cised against an unoffending part of his subjects, less from zeal 
for the tenets of the church whose cause he espoused than from 
4 seltish fear lest his prerogative might be impaired. 
Of the three sous of Francis, the dauphin and his youngest 





" Alluding to the compacts into which Francis had entered, the emperor 
accuses him of having purposely violated them all: ‘losquales nunca a guar 
dado, como en notorio, sino por el tiempo que no @ podido renobar guerra, 6a 
querido esperar de hallar oportunidad de daharme con disimulacion.” From 
Henry he anticipates little better treatment. Instruct. of Charles V. to the 
Infante Philip, Augeburg, Jan, 18, 1548, Pap. d'état du Card. de Granvelle, 
ii, 285. It ought ty be added, howover, that both Francis and his son re- 
torted with similar acousationa; and that, im thin caso mt least, all throo 
Princes scem to have spoken the exact truth. 
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brother, the Duke of Angouléme, had been matched away by 
xian death during the lifetime of their father." The Duke 
level of Orleans, who now ascended the throne as Henry 
the Second, was not a favorite son? More than once he had 
incurred his father’s grave displeasure by insubordination, A 
mad frolic, in which the young prince undertook in sport to dis- 
tribute the high offices of state, as if his father wore already 
cor, nove 4080, and disclosed his intention to recall to power 
vf Orluns, the monarch’s diegraved courtiers, occasioned @ seri- 
ons breach, More important consequences might have flowed 
from tho unfortunate incident, had not the youth and the giddy 
companions of his revel sought safety in temporary exile from 
court? From his father [lenry inherited great bodily vigor, 
and remarkable skill in all games of atrength and agility. His 
frame, naturally well proportioned, was finely developed by ex- 
ercise’ He was accounted the fleetest runner, and the most 





‘The daupbin Francis died at Tournon, Aug. 10, 1536, probably from the 
effects of imprudently drinking ice-water when heated by'a game at ball. 
‘None the less waa one of his dspeudants—the Count of Montecuccoli—com- 
pelle’ by torture to svow, or invent: the story, that he had poisoned him at 
the instigation of Charles the Fifth, He paid the penalty of his weakness by 
being drawn asunder by four horses! How little Francis I. believed the story 
is seen from the magniticence and cordislity with which, three years later, he 
entertained the supposed author and abettor of the crime. See an interesting 
note of M. Guiffrey, Cronique du Roy Frangoys Iv, 184-186. The imperial- 
iste replied by attributing the supposed crime, with equal improbability, to 
Catharine de’ Medici, the youthful bride of Henry. who succeeded to his bro- 
ther's title and expectations. Charles of Angouléme, a prince whose inordi- 
nate ambition, if we may believe the memoirs of Vieilleville, led him to 
exbibi: unmistakable tokens of joy at a false report of the drowning of his 
two elder brothers, died on the 8th of September, 1545. of infection, to whiob 
he wantonly exposed himeelf by enteriug a house and handling the clothes of 
the dead, with the presumptuous boast “that never bad a won of France been 
known to die of the plague.” 

? See Brantéme, Hommer illustres (GEavres, vii. 809, 870). 

* This was as early as 1638, Mémoires de Vieilleville (Ed, Petitot), liv. v. 
2, 25. 

“The king in a goody tall gentleman, well made in all the parts of his 
body, a cery grim countenance, yet very gentle, meek. and well beloved o 
his people.” The Journey of the queen's ambsmadors to Rome, anno 1355 
(the last to pay reverence to the Pope, under Mary), printed in Hardwick, 
State Papers, 1 68. 
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graceful rider in France. He rarely suffered a day to pass 
without playing ball, not unfrequently after having hunted 
down a stag or two. In the more dangerous pastimes of mock 
combat and jousting he delighted to engage, to the no small 
alarm of all spectators.' Unfortunately, however, the intellec- 
coanaer ot tal and moral development of the young prince had 
tanewkine- by no means kept pace with the growth of his physi- 
cal powers. The sluggishness of his dull and unresdy compre- 
hension had, at an earlier date, been noticed by the Venetian 
Marino Cavalli, while, with a courtier’s flattery, he likened him 
to those autmmnal fruits that are more tardy in ripening, but 
are of better quality and last longer than the fruits of suntner.* 
Although he had reached the age of twenty-eight years on the 
very day of his accession, he was still a child in all that re- 
spected the serions concerns of life and the duties of his elevated 
position. Averse to that careful deliberation which the public 
affairs demanded, and willing to be led by those who would 
think for him, it immediately became evident that he was des- 
tined to be the mere image of a king, while the powers of roy- 
alty were to be enjoyed by hia trusted advisers and by those who 
conld minister to his immoderate love of pleasure. The issne 
abundantly proved the truth of the aseertion that hie reign 
ought rather to be called the reign of Diana of Poitiers, of 
Montmorency, and of the Cardinal of Lorraine; of whom the 
last, it was said, had the king’s conscience in his sleeve, and the 
first his body, as by some species of sorcery. 





' “Non eenea perioolo,” nays Matteo Dandolo, “ perché corrono molte volte 
alle sbarre con poco vedere, sl obe #i abbatterono un giorno acorrere all’ improv- 
‘viso il padre (Francis) contra il figlic, e diede lui alla buona memoria di quello 
tun tal colpo nella fronte, che gli levd In carne pla che se gli avesse dato una 
gran frignoceola.” Relazioni Venete, ii, 171. 

1 Relations Ven. (Ed. Tommaseo), i, 286. 

* Histoire ecclésiastique, i, 43. The most striking features of the char- 
acter of Henry are well delineated by the Venetian ambassadors who visited 
the court of France during the proceding and the present reigun Even 
the Protestants who had experienced his severity speuk well of his natural 
gentlences, and deplore the evils into which he fell through want of self- 
reliance. ‘The discriminating Regnier de la Planche styles him “prince de 
doux esprit, mais de fort petit sens, et du tout propre & ee lamer mener en 
leese ” (Histoire de Vestat de France, éd. Panthéon litt, 202) Claude de 
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Scarcely had Francis breathed his last when shrewd observers 
of the current of political influence were able to moke up their 
ia minds pretty fully upon the favorites that were to 
Fergie rule under Henry's name. “The French king, 

straight after his fathers death,” wrote Dr. Wotton, 
“hath revoked the Constable to the court again ; who is now in 
as great triumph (as men say) as ever he was, if it be not more. 
. . . Of the younger sort of those that are at the court 
already, these seem to be the chief favorites: Andelot, younger 
brother to Chatillon, and his brother, the Cardinal of Chdtil- 
lon; the Duke of Guise’s sons, in a manner all, but especially 
these: Monsieur @ Aumale [Francis, later Duke of Guise], the 
Bishop of Dheims [Cardinal Charles of Lorraine], and the 
Bishop of Troyes, who, as I hear say, are all three of the coun- 
cil. Monsieur d’Anmale is in very great favour . . . but 
in greatest estimation and favour of all, as it appeareth hitherto, 
either of them of the older sort or of the younger sort, seemeth 
to be the said Bishop of Rheims, who had the chief ordering 
of the king's house, he being Dolphin; whom I could wish to 
be of as good judgment in matters of religion aa I take the 
Cardinal du Bellay to be, but I hear he is not 60, but very ear 
neat in upholding the Romish blindness. . . . Of the dames, 
Madame la Grande Senechsle seemeth to be highly esteemed.”' 

To gain a clear view of the various influences—at one time 
neutralizing each other, and thus tending to the protection of 





TAubespine draws a more flattering portrait, as might be expected from one 
who served as minister of state in the councils of Francis I, and the threo 
succeeding monarchs: ‘Co prince estolt, & la vérité, trte-blon nay, tant de 
corps que deZeaprit, . . . Il avolt un air ai affable et humain qua, dés lo 
premier aspect, il emportoit le coeur et la dévotion d'un chacun, Aussi a il 
eaté constamment chery eb almé de tons ses sabjets durant sa vie, Aésirs eb re- 
gretté aprds sn mort " (Histoire particuliére de Ia cour du Roy Henry II, Ci 
ber eb Danjou, Archives curieuses, iii, 277). Tavannes is less complimentary : 
“Le roy Henry eut les mesmes defanis do son predecosceur, Meaprit plas 
foible, et ee peut dire le régne du connestable, de Mme, de Valentinois et de 
M. de Guise, non le sien.” (Mémoires de Gaspard de Saulx, seignear do 
Tavannes, od. Petitot, i. 410.) 

’ Dr. Wotton to the Council, Paris, April 6, 1547, State Paper Offles, and 
printed in Fraser-Tytler, Englend under the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, i. 85, eto. 
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the reformed doctrines and their professors, but much more 
frequently acting in concert, and tending to the suppression of 
those doctrines—it is necessary that we examine in some detail 
the position of Diana, of the Constable, and of the Gnises. 
Diana of Poitiers, daughter of Monsieur de St. Vallier, and 
widow of De Brezé, Grand Seneschal of Normandy, had in her 
pimoact Youth been celebrated for her beauty, by which she had 
Pole first captivated Francis the First, and afterward made 
Ilenry forget the claims of his Florentine bride upon his affec- 
tions, But she was now a matron of forty-seven years of age, and 
the public wondered as they saw the undiminished devotion of 
the new monarch to a woman nearly a score of years older than 
himself. It is true that the courtier’s pen of Brantéme ascribes 
to her all the freshness of youth even at the close of the reign 
of Henry the Second. His enlogium, however, is scarcely 
more worthy of credit than Homer's praise of the undiminished 
personal beauty of Helen, when, twenty years subsequently to 
the departure of the expedition to Troy, the Ithaean prince 
found her reigning again at Sparta. But of the influence 
which Diana possessed over Henry there could be no doubt. 
exis By the vulgar it was attributed to the use of charms 
Wwistcaton. and love-potions. The infatuation of the monarch 
knew no bounds. He loaded her with gifts; he entrusted her 
with the crown jewels;’ he conferred upon her the dignity of 
a duchess of Valentinois. In her apartments he spent hours 
daily, in company with his most intimate conrtiers. Through 
love for her he adopted her favorite colors, and took for his 
device the crescent, with the words, “Totum donee compleat 
orbem.” The public edifices of his time, it is said, still bear 
testimony to this dishonorable attachment, in the initials or 
emblems of Henry and Diana sculptured together upon their 
fagades; and the Venetian Soranzo, at a later period in Henry's 
reign, magnifying her influence upon every department of the 
administration, affirms, in particular, thet the dispensation of 
ecclesiastical offices was in her hands.’ It is not surprising that, 





* De F'Aubespine (Cimber et Danjou), fi, 264, 285. 
+ Relax. Venete, fi, 437, 433, 
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being of an avaricions character, she soon accumulated great 
wealth. 

Anne de Montmorency, one of the four marshals of France, 
grand-master of the palace, and constable, was among the most 
Comaste notable personages of the sixteenth century. Sprung 
Anneds from a family claiming descent from the first Frank 
i that followed the example of Clovis in renouncing 
paganism, and bearing on its esentcheon the motto, “God de- 
fend the first Christian,” he likewise arrogated the foremost 
rank in the nobility as the first baron of the kingdom. From 
his youth he was accustomed to association with royalty. Mar- 
garet of Navarre was his early friend, and at a later period had 
vecasion to complain of his ingratitude. Ife was at this time 
lifty-five years of age, severe, stern, fond of arms, complaisant 
to royalty, but harsh and overbearing in his relations with in- 
feriors, Of his personal valor there can be no doubt, and he 
vas generally regarded as the ablest general in France—an 
opinion, it is true, which his subsequent ill-success contributed 
much to shake.’ But his martial glory was dimmed by his 
well-known avarice, his ignorance," and a cruelty that often 
approached ferocity. Of this last trait a signal instance was 
afforded when Montmorency was cnt, in the year after 
Henry’s accession, to suppress a formidable revolt 
which had broken out in Guyenne, in consequence of a consider- 


Yin eruelty, 


"The legate Santa Croce dosorites his qualities thus: ‘ Erat Montmoran- 
ina animo alaeri ot prompto, ingenio acti, oorpore vivido, somni ac vini par- 
cissimus, negotiis vehomentor deditus, ete.” He mentions as remarkable the 
facility with which, in the midst of the most pressing affairs of state or mili- 
tary exigencies, he conld give his attention, as grand master of the royal 
household, to the most minute matters respecting the king's food or dress. 
De Civilibus Gall. Diseens. Comment. (Martone et Durand, Ampliss, Coll,, ¥. 
1420), 

* The devoted “connestadliste” Regnier de la Planche does not conceal the 
aversion the head of the family which he delights in exalting entertained 
for letters: ‘* Il avoit opinion,” he writes, ‘que les lettres amolissoyent les 
gentilehommes et les faiscyent déyénérer de leurs majeure, et meames estoit: 
persuadé que les lettres avoyent engendré les hérésles et accren les Inthériens 
en telle nombre qu'ils estoyent au royaume; en sorte qu'il avoit en pen 
destime les eqavans, et leurs livres.” Histoire de Pestat de 1a France tant de 
Js répablique que de Ia religion sous le régne de Francois II., p, 809. 
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able increase of the already burdensome impost upon salt. He 
haughtily rofueed to accept the keys of the city of Bordeaux 
tendered to him by the citizens on his approach. His artillery, 
he said, would serve him as well in gaining admission, The 
severity of the retribution meted ont under his superintendence 
to those who had ventured to resist the royal authority was 
unparalleled in French history.! If the constable’s ferocity 
did not diminish with age, it acquired a tinge of the ludi. 
crous from his growing superstition. Never would he omit his 
devotions at the appointed hour, whether at home or in the 
field—* so conscientious was he.” But he would interrupt the 
recital of his pater-nosters with such orders as the emergency 
anight demand, or his inclination prompt: “Seize such a man! 
Hang that one to a tree! Run that fellow through at once 
with your pikes, or shoot him down before my eyes! Cut 
the knaves to pieces that have undertaken to hold that belfry 
against the king! Burn that village! Fire everything to the 
distance of a quarter of a league!” So terrible a reputation 
did his devotions consequently acquire, that it was a current 
saying: “ Beware of the constable’s pater-nostera1””* 

In fact, Anne de Montmorency was ill-fitted to win popu- 
larity. A despatch of Sir John Mason, three years later, gives 
Rin vore- a glimpse of his relations with his fellow-conrtiers. 

“There is a little square,” he writes, “between the 
Duchess of Valentinois, who ruleth the roast, and the consta- 
ble. A great many of the court wiaheth the increase therenf 
Tle ts very ili-heloved, for that he is a hinderer of all men say- 
ing his own kinsfolks, whom he doth so advance as no man 








"The people were ax a body declared attainted of treason, thoir Mitel-de-ville 
‘was razed to the ground, their written privileges were seized and reduced to 
ashes, The bells that had sounded out the tocsin, at the outbreak of the in- 
murrection, were for the most part broken in pisces und melted. Oue misera- 
ble mun was bung to the clapper of the same bell that he had rung to call the 
people to arms. Others for the like crime were broken on the wheel or 
burned alive. ‘Tristan do Moncins, lieutenant of the King of Navarre, had 
been bascly mardered by the citizens: they were now compelled to disinter 
his remains, being allowed the use of no implements, bat oompelled to scrape 
‘off the earth with their nails! De Thou, i, 459, eto. 

* Brantime, Hommen illustres (uvres, viii., 129) 
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may have anything by his will but they, and for that also he 
feedeth every man with fair words, and performeth nothing.”* 
For six years before the death of Francis the First the con- 
stable had been living in retirement upon his estates. The 
oceasion of his banishment from court is stated, by one who 
enjuyed the best opportunities for learning the truth, to have 
been the advice which he had given the imonarch to permnit the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth to pass throngh his dominions when 
going to Netherlands to suppress the revolt of the burghers of 
Ghent2 Francis, indeed, is said on his deathbed to have 
warned his son against the dangers with which the ambition of 
the constable and of the family of Guise threatened his king- 
umtnttam dos But, as we havo seen, Henry had no sooner 
Ege" received tidings of his father’s death, than he at once 
"summoned Montmorency to court, and resigned to 

him undisputed control of the affairs of state. The Venetian 
Dandolo, sent to congratulate the monarch upon his adveut to 
the throne, felicitated the favorite on his merited resumption 
of his former ramk and the honor of the “universal churye,” 
which he held He was now all-powerful. The Duchess 
@Etampes, mistress of the late king, to whose influence bis 
disgrace was in part owing, for this and other offences was 
cxiled from court and sent to the castle of her husband." Ad- 
inital Annebuut and the Cardinal of Tournon were removed 


' Sir John Mason to Council, Poimy, Sept. 14, 1550, State Paper OBiice, 

* Claude de l'Aubespine, Histoire particulidre de la cour du Roy Heary I. 
(Cimber et Danjon), 

* “Onorevolissimo universal carioo obe tiene.” Relazioni Venete, it 166, 
Tein somewhat painful to Gud from a letter of Margaret of Navarro, written 
after Henry's accession, that this amiable princess was compelled to depend, 
for the continuance of her paltry pension of 25,000 livres us nister of Francia, 
upon the kind offices af the constable, Lettres de Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
ti, No. 14, ‘The king’a affection for Montmorency was #0 demonstrative 
that he anlered that. after their death, the constable's heart and his owb 
should be buried together in a single monument, as an indication to posterity 
of his partiality. Jod. Sincerus (Itinerarium Gallia, 1627. pp 281-254) takes 
the trouble to transcribe not less than three of the opitaphs in the Church of 
the Celestizes, in which Montmorenoy receives more than his proportion of 
fulsome praise. 

“ Relazioni Venete, ii, 175, 178. 
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from the head of the administration. The former, of whose 
sterling worth Francie entertained eo high an appreciation that 
he had bequeathed to him the sum of 100,000 livres, was com: 
pelled to resign his place as Marshal of France in favor of a 
new favorite—Jacques d’Albon de St. André, of whom more 
particular mention must be made presently.” 

Francis is reported to have included the family of Guise with 
Constable Montmorency in the warning addressed to his son, 
‘thetemiiy and the story, received by the people as an undoubted 
our” truth, circulated in a poetical form for many years.” 
The Guises were of foreign extraction, and had but recently 
become residents of France. Claude, the fifth son of 
the Duke of Lorraine, at that time an independent 
state, came to the French court, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, in quest of opportunities to advance his fortunes 
greater than were open to a younger member of the reigning 
family in his father’s contracted dominions. Partly through 
the influence of Montmorency, partly in conseqnence of his 
marriage with Antoinette of Bourbon, a princess of royal blood, 
in some degree also by his own abilitics, the young foreigner 
was rapidly advanced, from the comparatively insignificant posi- 
tion at first assigned him, to more important trusts, At length 
he became royal lientenant of the provinces of Champagne and 
Burgundy, and his small domain of Guise was crectod into a 


Duke Claude, 


+" De Thon, i, 237, 245. 
+A contemporary writer (apud De Thou, i, 287, note) pretends to cite the 
monareb’s precise words. The current quatrain waa the following : 





Le fou roy devina ce poinct, 
Que ceux de Ja maison de Guyne, 
Mettroyent ees enfans en pourpoint, 
Et aon pauvre peuplo en chemise, 


Regnier de ta-Plancho, Hist. de estat de France sous Francois II, 64. Pan- 
‘vhéon lit, p. 261. The lines are given, with a few variations, by almost every 
history of the times; Recueil des choves mémorables, etc,, 1565, p. 31; 
‘Mémoires de Condé, i, 583. De Thou is a firm believer in the truth of the 
valgar report (udi supra), and even Davila (Eng. trans. of Sir Charles Cottrell, 
1078, p. 7) admita that later events have added much credit to the current 
belief, 
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duchy.’ His younger brother John, who had entered the church 
as offering the most promising road to the attainment of his 

ambitious designs, had also come westward ; and, prov- 
plete ing to be a jovial companion whose presence imposed 

no restraint upon the license of a profligate court, he 
fared even better in securing ecclesiastical preferment than 
his brother in obtaining secular advantages. In his favor 
Francis made use, in a manner lavish beyond precedent, of the 
right of nomination to benetices secured to the crown by the 
coneordat. Even an age well accustomed to the abuse of the 
plurality of offices was amazed to see John of Lorraine at one 
and the same time Archbishop of Lyons, Rheims, and Narbonne, 
Bishop of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Therouenne, Lugon, Alby, and 
Valence, and Abbot of Gorze, Fécamp, Clugny, and Marmou- 
tier." To gratify the French monarch, Pope Leo the Tenth 
added to the dignity of the young ecclesiastic, by conferring 
upon him the Cardinal's hat a year or two before he had at- 
tained his mnajority.( Shrewd and plausible, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, as he was henceforth ealled, contributed not a little 
to his brother's rapid advancement; and, as it was well ander- 
stood that the rich benefives he held and the accumulation of 
his wealth would go, at his death, to enrich his nephews, he 
was treated with great deference by all the members of his 
brother's family. 








' By arrangement with his elder brother Antoiny (A.D. 1530), Clande re- 
ceived, as bia portion of the paternal estate, four or five cansideruble seignio- 
ies enclosed within the territorial limits of France: (ruise on the north, not 
far from the boundary of the Netherlands; Aumais and Eiveuy' m Normandy ; 
Mayenne in Maino, on the borders of Brittany; and Joinville, in Champagne, 
on the northeastern frontier of the kingdom; hesides others of minor im- 
portance. Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine (Nancy, 1753), v. 491, 482. 

1 De Thou draws no flattering sketch of his course: ‘Le dernier de oes 
deax prélats avoit eu beaucoup de part aux bonnes graces de Frangois I* 
sana autre mérite que de sétre rendu utile d aes plaisirs et d'avoir su ve distin 
guer par une libéralité folle et indiscrdte, deux moyeus par lenquele il avoit 
été assez heureux pour adoucir Is juste indignation de ce prince contre eon 
frie, Claude duc de Guise.” Hist. uni i, 523, 

Soldan, Gesch. dee Protestantismus in Frankreich, i. 214. A atill longer 
lint ia givon by Dom Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine, v. 483. 
‘In 1518 Abbé Migne, Dictionnaire des Cardinaux; table chrouologique, 
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An important era in the history of the Guises is marked by 
the marriage effected, in 1538, between Jamea the Fifth of 
wenagent Scotland and Mary of Lorraine, the eldest daughter 
dames’. o¢ of Claude. This royal alliance secured for the Guises 
Mary ofLor- a predominant influence in North British affairs after 
oe the death of James, It brought them into close eon- 
nection with the crown of France, when Mary, Queen of Scots, 
the fruit of this union, was affianced to the son of Henry the 
Second, the dauphin, afterward Francis the Second. It en- 
couraged the adherents of this house to attribute to it an almost 
regal dignity, and to intimate more and more plainly its claim 
upon the throne of France, as descended through the Dukes of 
Lorraine from Charlemagne—a title superior to that of the 
Valois, who could trace their origin to uo higher source than 
the usurper Hugh Capet. 

But the second generation of the Guises was destined to 
exert, during the reign of Henry the Second, an influence more 
tredavy controlling than the brothers Claude and Jolin had ex- 
wan erted during his father’s reign, The six sons of Claude 
—all displaying the grasping disposition of the house from 
which they sprang, all aiming at the acquisition of position and 
wealth, each of them insatiable, yet never exhibiting a rivalry 
that might prove detrimental to their common expectations— 
throw into obscurity the surprising success of their father and 
uncle, by their own marvellous prosperity. Scarcely had a third 
part of ITenry’s reign gone by, before foreign ambassadors wrote 
home glowing accounts of the influence of the younger favorites. 
“The credit of the house of Guise in this court,” said one, 
“passeth all others. For albeit the constable hath the outward 
administration of all things, being for that service such a man 
as hard it were to find the like, yet have they so much credit as 
he with whom he ie constrained to sail, and many times to take 
that course that he liketh never a whit.”' Francia, the eldest 
Francinot 802, known until his father’s death as the Count of 

Aumale, and afterward succeeding him as Duke of 
Guise, entered the inviting profession of arms. The second 





1 Sir John Mason to Connell, Feb, 28, 1551, Btate Paper Office. 
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son, Charles, chose the life of an ecclesiastic, and soon assumed 
cousin car With respect to his brothers a commanding position 
dinal of similar to that which John had ocenpied. At an 
wiersattot early age he had been elevated to the Archbishopric 

of Rheims, voluntarily ceded to him by his uncle. 
Henry, soon after his accession, obtained from the pontiff a 
place in the consistory for the young ecelesiastic, who then 
became known as the Cardinal of Guise, and, after his uncle's 
death, in 1550, as Cardinal of Lorraine, The four younger 
brothers respectively figured in subsequent years as the Duke of 
Aumate, the Cardinal of Guise, the Marquis of Elbeuf, and the 
Grand Prior of France." 

Francis of Guise, although but twenty-cight years of age, was 
already regarded as a brilliant general and an accomplished 
Chanoter ot courtier. Vain and ostentatious, yet possessed of 
Francie more real military ability than his unfortunate Italian 
eampaign of 1556 wonld seem to indicate, he won laurela at 
Metz, at Calais, and at Thionville."| Outside of the puranits of 
war he was grossly ignorant, and in all civil and religions 
matters he allowed himself to be governed by the advice of his 
brother Charles. Even the Protestants, whoin he so deeply 
injured, would for the most part have acquiesced in the opinion 
of the cabinet minister, De l Aubespine, that the Duke of Guise 
was a captain capable of rendering good service to his native 
‘and, had he not been hindered and infected by his brother’s 
ambition. It is the same trustworthy authority who states that 
the duke was more than once induced to exclaim of his brother 
Charles: “That man in the end will ruin us."" 

The portraits of men who, for weal or woe, have exercised a 





1 Mémoires de Castlenan, Lv. i, 0.1; Migne, bi aupra. 

* Pasquier, an impartial writer, but somewhat given to panegyric, painta 
very flattering portrait of Guieo, in a letter written after the death of the 
dake: ‘Il fub seigneur fort débounsire, bien emparlé tant en particulier 
qu‘en public, vaillant ot magnanime, prompt & la main,” etc. (Euvres chol- 
ies, ii, 258, 

+“ Le dae de Guyse, grand chef de guorre, at capitaine capable de servir es 
patie, si Pambition de son frire ne "oust prévenu et empolsonné. Aussi a-il 
dict plusienra fois de Inyt Cest hormme enfin nous perdra.”” De I'Aubespine, 
Hist, part, tii, 286, 
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powerful influence upon their times, are frequently painted ca 
differently by their advovates and by thoir opponents, that for 
him who would vbtain an impartial view of their merits or 
defects it will prove a difficult task to discover any means of re- 
moving the discrepancies in the representations and attaining the 
truth. Fortunate must he esteem himself if he chance to find 
some contemporary, less directly interested in the events and 
persons described, to furnish him with the results of unbiassed 
observation. In the conflict of the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
vetomou, He Writers of France respecting Charles, Cardinal of 
faker Lorraine, the “relations” of the Venetian ambassa- 
inrotten dors, devoted adherents of the Holy See, made to 
iad the doge and senate of their native state, and given 
under the seal of secrecy, mnst be esteemed a rich historical 
legaey. The cardinal’s intellect, these envoys tell us, was won- 
derfully acute. He understood the point at which those who 
conversed with him were aiming when they had scarcely opened 
their mouth. His memory was more than usually retentive. 
Ile was well educated, and learned not only in Greck, Latin, 
and Italian, but in the sciences, and especially in theology. He 
had a rare gift of talking. In the falfilment of his promises he 
was less famous. According to one ambassador, he had the 
reputation of rarely speaking the truth, Another styles him 
little truthful, and of a deceitful and avaricious disposition.’ 
Both agree in representing him as covetous “ beyond the avarice 
natural to the French, even employing dishonorable means to 
increase his wealth.”* Both unite in extolling his administra- 





2 “Di dir poche volte il vero. Poco veredico, di natura duplice ed avara, 
non meno nel suo particolare che nelle cose del x8,” Suriano regards the 
cardinal ae without a rival in this partionlar:; “* Che di saper dirsimulare nou 
ha pari al mondo." Tommaseo, i. 520, 

*'Not to speak of the property he obtained by dispoaneasing the rightful 
owners, he received, by favor of Diana, on the death of bis ancle, Cardinal 
Jobn, the benefices the latter had enjoyed, with all bis presonal wealth. 
Charles now had 200,000 livres of ixoome; but he never thought of paying 
off his uncle's enormous debts: “+ Laigsa toutes les debtes d'icelny, qui estoyent 
immenses, & ses créanciers, pour y aucckder par droit de dangueronte!” De 
YAubespine, iii, 281. The papal envoy, Cardinal Prospero di Santa Croce, 
combines the traits of ambition, avarice, and hypocrisy in his portrait of his 
colleague in the sacred consistory, and makes little of bis learning: ‘ Carolus 
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tive abilities, In observance of the precepts of the church he 
was exemplary. Yearly did he retire from court to spend the 
season of Lent on some one of his numerous possessions. In 
life, “so far as the outside is concerned,” he observed the de- 
corum appropriate to his rank, thus presenting a striking con- 
trast to the other cardinals and prelates of the kingdom, who 
were “of a most liventious character.” But he was vindictive, 
slow in rewarding services, and so violent that it was probable 
that no other event was so much desired in Franco as his death.’ 
The scandalous stories related by Brantéme, which have gener- 
ally been understood to apply to Cardinal Chavdes of Lorraine, 
really refer, as Ranke has observed,’ to his uncle, the Cardinal 
John ; but the abbé, who was certainly not unfriendly to the 
Guises, mingles praise and censure as equal ingredients in 
sketching the character of the former. If he was “ very religi- 
ous,” after Brantéme’s idea of religion, he was also esteemed a 
“great hypocrite,” with whom religion served as a stepping- 
stone to greatness, If he was a “holy” man, he was “not too 
conscientious.” If gracious and affable at times, it was only 
when something had gone wrong with him; for in prosperity 
ho one was more overbearing? 

Such, according to writers of his own religion, was the 
churchman of whom, with Diana of Poitiers, the cabinet mit 
ter who knew both well wrote: “It were to be desired that this 








aLotharingin . . . juvenis non iltteratue, ap ingenio vermto et callido, 
mazime nubitions et corritia dedito, quae vitin religtonis ac annctinmin’ simu- 
Litione obtegere connhatur.” Prosperi Santacructi do Civilibus Gallias dissen- 
sionibus commentariorum libri tres (Martene et Durand Amplissima Collectio|, 
¥. 1428, After these delineotions of his character by not unfriendly pens. it ix 
scarcely surprising that a caustic contemporary pampblet—Ze ioe des amar- 
hands (1585)—should describe him as *‘co enrdinal si avaro, et ai ambitieux 
de nature, que Pavarice et Vambition mice dedana dea balances, elles de- 
meureroyent égalles entre deux fers.” (Ed. Panthéan, p. 428.) 

‘Non credo fosae in quel regno desiderata aleuna cosa pid che Ia sua 
morte.” Relaz. di Gio, Michiel, Tommaseo, i. 440. I have united the nc- 
counts of two ambassadors, Soranzo and Michiel, the first belonging to 1558, 
the other to 1561. Both are contained in Tommasoo’s edit. of the Belatione 
‘Vénitions, 

+ Werke, viii, 141, 

* Brantime, Euvres (Ed. of Fr, Hist, Soe.), iv. 275, ete. 
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woman and the cardinal had never been born; for they two 
alone have been the spark that kindled onr misfortunes.”* 
Pasquin well reflected the sentiments of the people when he 
altered the motto that accompanied the device of the cardinal 
--an ivy-clad pyramid—from “Te stante, virebo” to “Te vi- 
rente, peribo.”* 

With a weak-mninded prince, averee to anything except the 
gratification of his passions, and under the influence of such 
amscty or CUDsEllors, France became almost of nevessity a svene 
thenewt- of rapacity beyond all precedent. The princes of the 
writ blood continued in their exclusion from official posi- 
tions, Each of the new favorites was not only eager to obtain 
wealth for himself, but had a number of relations for whom 
provision must also be made. To the more prominent courtiers 
above enumerated was added Jacques d’Albon de Saint-André, 
Mora 60n of Henry's tutor, who, from accidental intimacy 
Sauvantré. with the king in childhood, was led to aspire to high 
dignities in the state, and was not long in obtaining a marshal’e 
baton.’ Herself securing not only the rank of Duchess of 
Valentinois, with the authority of a queen,’ but the enormous 
revenues derived from the customary confirmation of offices at 
the beginning of a new reign, Diana permutted the constable, 
the Guises, and Saint-André to partake to a less degree in the 
spoils of the kingdom. A contemporary writer likens the 
brood of vourtiers she gathered about her to swallows in pursuit 








| “(Bt seroit a desirer que caste femme et le cardinal n’eussont jamais ests ; 
car ces deux seuls ont esté Irs famesches de nos malheura.” De I’ Aubespme, 
iii. 286. The reader will, after this, make little account of the extravagant 
Ppanegyrio by the Father Alby (inserted by Migne in hia Dict. des Card., 9, v. 
Lorraine); yet he may be amused at the precise contradiction between the 
estimate of the cardinal’s political servicea made by this ecclesiastic and that 
of the practical statesman given above. He neema to the priest born for 
the good of others : “ayant pour cela merité de In postirit - toutes lea lom- 
anges d'un homme né pour le bien'des antres, et le titre meme de cardinal de 
France, qui Ini fut donné par quelques éorivaina de son temps.” This blun- 
dering culogist makes him to have been assigned by Francia L as counsellor 
of his son. 

* Brantome, Hommes illustres (Gurres, viii, 08), 

3 Mém. de Vieilleville, i, 179, 

4 Za Planche, 205, 
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of flies on a summer's evening. Nothing escaped them—rank, 
dignity, bishopric, abbey, office, or other dainty moreel—all 
alike were eagerly devoured. Spies and salaried agents were 
posted in all parts of the kingdom to convey the earliest intelli- 
gence of tho death of those who possessed any valuable bene- 
fives, Physicians in their employ at Paris sent in frequent 
bulletins of the health of sick men who enjoyed offices in church 
or state; nor were instaneos wanting in which, for the present 
of a thousand crowns, they were said to have hastened a wealthy 
patient's death. Even the king was unable to give as he 
wished, and sought to escape the importunity of his favorites 
by falsely assuring them that he had already made promises to 
others. Thus only could they be kept at bay.' The Gnises 
and Montmorency, to render their power more secure, courted 
sevity he favor of the king's mistress. The Cardinal of 
want inns Lorraine, in particular, distinguished himself by the 
orPowiere ia z - 
servility which he displayed. For two years he put 
himself to infinite trouble to be at the table of Diana.” After 
her elevation to the peerage, he addressed to her a letter, still 
extant, in which he assured her that henceforth his interest 
and hers were inseparable.’ To give yet greater firmness to 
the bond uniting them, the Guises bronght about a marriage 
between their third brother, the Duke of Aumale, and one of 
the danghters of the Duchess of Valentinois; while the Consta- 
ble of Montinorency, at a later time, undertook to gain » simi- 
lar advantage for his own family by causing his son to wed 
Diana, a natural danghter of the king. 
It may at first sight appear somewhat incongruous that a king 
and court thus given up, the former to flagrant immorality, the 





' Mém, de Vieillevitle, i. 186-189, 

*“ Pour du tout s'assenrer, ils se jetidrent du commencement au party de 
ceste femme ; et specinlement le cardinal, gt estoit des plus parsicts en Cart 
de courtiser, Comme. tel i a6 geienna tellement par l'eapace de pros de deux 
‘ana, que ne tenant point do table pour an personne, i dianoit dia tbe we 
Madame ; vinsi eswoitelle appellée par Ia Royne mesme.” L'Aubespine, 
Hist. particulitre, iii, 281, 

2 "Ne ponvant doresenavant estre anltre mon intérest que le vostre. De 
quoy Dien soit long," eto, Letter of the Gard. of Lorraine, Bulletin de Ia 
Boo. de "hist, da prot, frang., ix. (1860), 216, 

Vou. L—18 
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latter to the nnbridled pursnit of riches and honors, should early 
have exhibited a disposition to carry forward in an sggravated 
Perecution form the eystem of persecution initiated in the pre- 
tometer vious reign. The secret of the apparent inconsistency 
anes, may be found in the fact that the courtiers were not 
slow in pereeiving, on the one hand, the almost incalculable 
gains which the confiscation of the goods of condemned heretics 
might be made to yield, and, on the other, the facility with 
which a monarch of a disposition naturally gentle and Intmane! 
could be persuaded to countenance the most barbarous cruelties, 
as the supposed means of atoning for the dissoluteness of his 
own life. The observance of the strict precepts of the moral 
Jaw, they argued, was of less importance than the purity of the 
faith. The title of “ Very Christian” had been borne by some of 
his predecessors whose private lives had been full of gallantries. 
His claim to it would be forfeited by the adoption of the atern 
principles of the reformers; while the Pontiff who conferred it 
would never venture to remove the honorable distinction, or 
refuse to unlock the gates of paradise to him who should prove 
himself an obedient son of the church and a persecutor of its 
enemies. To fulfil these conditions was the easier, as the per- 
sons upon whom were to be exercised the severities dictated by 
heaven, plotted revolutions and aspired to convert France into 
a republic, on the pattern of the cantons of Switzerland. Lend- 
ing a willing ear to these suggestions, Henry the Second no 
sooner began to reign than he began to persecute.” 

Toward the close of the reign of Francia, the prisons of Nor- 
mandy had become so full of persons incarcerated for religion's 
sake, that a separate and special chamber had been instituted in 
the Parliament of Rouen, to give exclusive attention to the trial 
of such cases.’ One of Henry's first acts was to establish a 





1 De Thou, 1.406. Henry was a religious prince also, according to Dandoto. 
Tho ambassador's standard, however, was nob n very severe one: Sun macata 
at dimostra rellgices, non eavalos ia domenica, almen ta matting." Relas, 
Venete, ii 178. 

* Histoire eoolés. des égl. réf., 1. 48, 44. 

"Une chambre spéciale componée de ‘dix ou douze conselllera dea plus 
scavants ot dea plus s6léa, pour connolastre du faict @’hérésia, sans qu'elle post 
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similar chamber in the Parliament of Paris.' Judges selected 
‘ms “cmam. With such a commission were not likely to incline to 
sreardesis” the side of merey; and the chamber speedily earned 
for itself, by the numbers of victims it sent to the flames, 
the significant popular name of “2a Chambre ardente.”* The 
zat ot ron Tapid propagation of the reformed doctrines by the 
ssusiest cs press gave occasion to the publication of a new edict. 
fomdenere. ‘The printing of any book containing matters pertain- 
ing to the Ioly Scriptures was strictly forbidden, Equally 
prohibited was the sale of books bronght from Geneva, Ger- 
many, or other foreign parts, without the approval of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris. All annotated copies of the Bible 
must contain the name of the author, and the publisher's name 
wnd address. Persons of all ranks were warned against retain- 
ang in their possession any condenmed work.’ But these restric- 
tions had little effect in repressing the spread of the Reforma- 
Decewiva tion. Tf a severe blow was struck at the publishing 
stim. trade in France, the dissemination of books printed 


abroad, and, frequently, with spurious title-pages,' was largely 





vaoquer & d’autres aifaires.” Reg. seor., 17 avril, 1545; Floquet, Hist. du 
parl, de Normandie, ii, 241, 

‘im the preamble to the edict of Paris iseued two years later, Henry re- 
hearses the ordinance and its motives: “Et pour ceste cause ds nostre nou- 
vel avéuement & la couzonne, voulans A l'exemple ot imitation de feu nostredit 
seigneur ct pire, travailler et preater 1s main d purger et nettoier nostro 
royoume d'une tello paste, nous aurions pour pins grande ot prompte expcdi- 
tion desdites matidres et procer sur le fait desdites hérésies, erreurs et fausses 
doctrines ordonné et estably une chambre particulidre en nostre parlement & 
Paris, pour seulement caguen ausdites eapéditions, eans so dleertir d autres 
actes,” Isambert, xiii. 186, Of. Martin, Hist, de France, ix. 516. 

9 Martin, Hist, da France, ix. 516. 

¥ Edict of Fontainebleau, Doo. 11, 1847. Teambert, xiii, B7, 88. 

‘A singular ilustration of thia device is given in a letter reoontly dis- 
covered. In 1548 a printer, to secure for his edition of the Protestant Iltargy 
‘and psalter s more ready entrance into Roman Catholic cities, added the 
whimsical imprint: ‘* Printed in Rome, with privilege of the Pope” \—Nata- 
tally enongh, this very circumstance aroused suspicion at the gates of Mets, 
‘and 600 copies were stopped. The ultimate fate of tho books is unknown. 
Letter of Peter Alexander, May 25, 1542, Baum, Canitz, and Renae, Calvinl 
Opera, vi pox. A single copy of this Roman edition has recently come to 
light, It proves to be the earliost edition thus far discovered of Oalvin’s 
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increased. It now assumed, however, a more stealthy and cau- 
tions character. 

Blood flowed in every part of the kingdom. Not only the 
capital, but also the provinces furnished their constant witnesses 
to the truth of the “ Lutheran ” doctrines. The noted trial and 
rewutonot execution of John Brugiére revealed to the First 
Bmgtére. President of Parliament the humiliating fact that 
the Reformation had gained a strong foothold in his native 
Auvergne.’ At Paris, one Florence Venot was confined seven 
weeks in acell upon the construction of which so much per- 
verted ingenuity had been expended that the prisoner could 
neither lie down nor stand erect, and the hour of release from 
weary torture was waited for with ardent longing, even if it led 
meine the stake." But the death of a nameless tailor has, 
iisetc! by tho singularity of its incidents, noyuired a celebrity 

surpassing that of any other martyrdom in the early 
part of this reign. In the midst of the tourneys and other fes- 
tivities provided to signalize the occasion of the queen’s coro- 
nation and his own solemn entry into Paris, the desire seized 
Henry to see with his own cyes and to interrogate one of the 
members of the sect to whose account such serious charges 
were laid. A poor tailor, arrested in his shop in the Rue St. 
Antoine, a few paces from the royal palace, for the erimé of 
working on a day which the church had declared holy, waa 
brought before him. So contemptible a dialectician could do 
little, it was presumed, to shake the faith of the Very Christian 
King. But the result disappointed the expectations of the eour- 





Strasbourg Liturgy, the prototype of his Geneva Liturgy. 0. Douen, Clement 
Marot et le Psoutier haguenot (Paria, 1878), {. 394-830 ; and farther on in 
note at the clone of this chapter. 

" Crespin, fole. 132-185, De Thon (j, 446) mistaks the date of tho sentence 
of the Parliament of Paris, March 8, 1549 (1547 Old Style), for that of the 
execution, ‘The awkward old Fronch practice of making the year begin with 
Exater, instead of Jaounry Ist, hos in this, as in many other instances. led to 
grent confusion, even in the minds of thone who were perfectly familine with 
the cnstom. The “ Histoire ecclériastique,” for instance, placer the oxecn- 
‘tion of Bragitre in the reign of Francia I., whereas it belongs to the first year 
of the reign of higson. 60 does White, Masssore of Bt. Bartholomew, p. 19. 

* Crespin, fol, 156. 
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tiers and ecclesiastics that were present. The tailor answered 
with respectful boldness to the questions propounded by Chitel- 
Jain, Bishop of Macon, a prelate once favorable to the Refor- 
mation. Ileveupon Diana of Poitiers, an interested opponent, 
whose coffers were being filled with the goods of condemned 
heretics, undertook to silence him with the tongue of a witty 
woman. The tailor, who had patiently borne the ridicule and 
scorn with which he had hitherto been treated, turned upon the 
mistress of the king a look of sulemn warning as he said: 
“Madam, let it suffice you to havo infected France, without 
desiring to mingle yonr poison and filth with so holy and sacred 
a thing as the true religion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
courtiers were thunderstruck at the turn taken by a discussion 
to which they had flocked as to a scene of diversion, and the 
enraged king ordered the tailor’s instant trial and punishment. 
Tle even desired with his own eyes to see him undergo the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. A solemn procession had been or- 
dered to proceed from St. Paul’s to Notre Dame. The prayera 
there offered for the destruction of heresy were followed by an 
“ exemplary demonstration” of the king’s pions disposition, in 
the execution of four “ Lutherans ” in as many different sqnares 
of the city.’ In order the better to see the punishment inflicted 
upon tlhe tailor of the Rue St. Antoine, Henry posted himself 
ata window that commanded the entire spectacle. But it was 
no coward’s death that he beheld. Soon perceiving and recog- 
nizing the monarch before whom he had witnessed so good a 
profession, the tailor fixed his gaze upon him, nor would he 
avert his face, however much the king ordered that his posi- 
tion should be changed. Even in the midst of the flames he 
still continued to direct his dying glance toward the king, until 
the latter, abashed, was compelled to withdraw from the win- 
dow. For days Henry declared that the spectre haunted his 
waking hours and drove sleep from his eyes at night; aud he 





V Inedited letter of Constable Montmorency of July 8, 1549, in the Bulle- 
tin de la Soc. de Phiat. du prot, fr., ix. (1860) 124, 125.“ Voila,” saya this 
document, “le debvoir o8 ledit eeigueur s'est mis pour continuer la poseca 
sion de ce nom et titre de Tréa-Chrestien.’ 
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affirmed with an oath that never again would he witness so hor- 
rible a scene.’ Happy would it have been for his memory had 
he adhered, in the cage of Anne du Bourg, to so wise a resolu 
tion! 

The ashes of one martyr were scarcely cold before new fires 
were kindled—now before the cathedral, now before some parish 
ovecvitinn CHUFCH, again in the crowded market or in the distant 
srine- "provincial town. At oue time it was a widow that 
aa welcomed the rope that bound her, as the zone given 
her by a heavenly bridegroom in token of her approaching nup- 
tisls. A few years later, it was a nobleman who, when in view 
of his rank the sentence of the judges would have spared hin 
the indignity of the halter which was placed around the neck 
of his companions, begged the executioner to make no exception. 
in his case, saying: “Deny me not the oollar of 60 excellent an 
order.”? 

Tha failure, however, of these fearful exhibitions to strike 
terror into the minds of the persecuted, or accomplish the end 
for which they were undertaken, is proved by their frequent 
recurrence, and not Jess by the new series of sanguinary laws 
running through the reign of Henry. An edict from Paris, 

on the nineteenth of November, 1549, endeavored to 
Brvere etictn : 
Suiquanels remove all excuse for remissness on the part of the 
wit ome, : Dats 

prelates, by conferring on tho ecclesiastical judges the 
unheard-of privilege uf arresting for the crime of heresy, the ex- 
clusive right of passing judgment upon simple heresy, and con- 
joint jurisdiction with the civil courts in cases in which public 
scandal, riot, or sedition might be involved.’ Less than two 














Hint. cccl’a. des égl. x6f., £, 60, 31. Crespin, fol. 157, cte. The registers 
of partiamout can spare for the anto-da-f6 but a few lines at the conclusion 
of a lengthy description of the magnificent procession, and inaccurately desig- 
nate the locality : Cette aprisdince fut faicte exécution d’ancuns condamnes 
au feu pour crime @hérésie, tant au parvia N. D. que en Ja place devant Ste. 
Catherine du Val des Escotliers.” Reg. of Parl., July 4, 1549 (Félibien, Preu- 
ves, iv, 745, 748), 

* Anne Audeberte and Louis de Marsac. Hist, ooclés, des igl. réf., i. 62, 58; 
Grespin, fols. 156, 227-234. 

* Teombert, Recueil gén. des ano, lots fr., xiif, 124-138. Of course the pro- 
vision giving to church courts the right of crrest, so opposed ta the spirit of 
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years later, when Ionry, uniting with Manrice of Saxony and 
Albert of Brandenburg, received the title of Defender of the 
Empire against Charles the Fifth, and was on the point of mak- 
ing war on Pope Julius the Third, he issued an edict forbidding 
his subjects, under severe penalties, from carrying gold or silver. 
to Rome.’ But, to convince the world of his orthodoxy, he 
eidaGn chose the same time for the publication of a new and 
femeriand, | mire trueulent measnre, known as the Edict of Chd- 

teaubriand (on the twenty-seventh of June, 1551), 
directed against the reformed.’ This notable law reiterated the 
old coinphaint of the ill-success of previous efforts, and the state- 
ment of the impossibility of attaining the desired end save by 
diligent care and rigorous procedure. Its most striking pecu- 
liarity was that it committed the trial of heretics to the newly 
appointed “presidial” jndges, whose sentence, whon ten coun- 
sellurs had Leen associated with them, was to be final.’ Thine 








the “‘Gallican Liberties,” displeased parliament. which duly remonstrated 
(Prenves des libertex de Ig. gall.. iii, 171), but was compelled to register the 
law, with conditiona forbidding the exaction of pecuniary fines, and the pan- 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. 

1 De Thou, i. 167, Hist. coalés,, 1. 58. 

+ De Tho, uti supra, Mézeray well remarks that the Protestants recog- 
nised the fact then, aa they always have done since, in similar circumstances, 
that there is no more dissatrous time for them than when the court of France 
has a miennderstanding with that of Rome. Abregé chronologique, iv, 664, 

3A right of appeal to tho muprome courte has hitherto been, and still is, 
granted to persons guilty of poisoning, of forgery, and of robbery; yet this ia 
denied to Christians; they are condemned by the ordinary judges to be 
dmgged straight to the flames, without any liberty of appeal... . All 
are commanded, with more than usual eurnestuess, to adore the breaden ged 
on bended knee, All parish priests are commanded to read the Sorbonne 
Articles every Sabbath for tho benefit of the people, that a solemn abnegation 
of Christ may thus resound throughout the land. . . . Geneva is alluded 
to more than ten times in the edict, and always with a striking mark of re- 
proach.” Calvin's Lettera (Bonnet), Eng. tr, ii, 319, 390, I cannot agree 
with Soldan (Geschichte des Prot. in Frankreich, i. 228) in the statement 
that the Edict of Chiteaubriand left the jurisdiction essentially as fixed by 
the ordinance of Nov. 19. 1549. For the edict does not, us he asverte, permit 
“the civil judgee—presidial judges aa well as parliaments—equally with the 
spiritual, to commence every process." It deprives the ecclesiastical judge, 
Yat, of the right which the ordinance of 1549 had conferred, of initiating any 
procesa where scandal, sedition, etc., were joined to simple heresy, and these 
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was it contemplated to put an end to the vexations delays by 
moans of which the trial of many a reputed “ Lutheran” had 
been protracted and not a few of the hated sect had in the end 
escaped. But the large number of additional articles exhibit 
in a singular manner the extent to which the doctrines of the 
Reformation had spread, the means of their diffusion, and the 
method by which it was hoped that they might be eradicated. 
Prominent among the provisions appear those that relate to the 
products of the press. Evidently the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
the other advisers of the king were of the same mind with the 
great advocate of unlicensed printing, when he said: “ Books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life 
in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are. . . . 1 know they are as lively and as vigorously pro- 
duetive as those fabulous dragon’s tecth; and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men.”' The edict 
werupm Utterly prohibited the introduction of any books from 
Reet | Geneva and other places notoriously rebellious to the 

Holy See, the retention of condemned books by 
bookeellers, and all clandestine printing. It instituted a semi- 
annual visitation of every typographical establishment, a clerical 








eaaes—under the interpretation of the law—oonstitnted a large proportion of 
coaes; 2d, of the right of deciding with the seoular judges in these Inst- 
named cases ; and 8d, of the power of arrest. De Thou, himeelf a president 
of parliament (ii liv. xvi.}, therefore atyles it ‘‘ un édit, par lequel le Roi 
ae réservoit une entitre connoissance du Luthéranisme, et l'attribuoit & see 
juges, sons aucone exception, & moins que I'héréaie dont il s'agissoit ne do- 
mandit quelque Golaircissement, on que lea coupables ne fuseent dana lea 
ondres sacrés.” 

' Milton's Areopngitica, This waa the view somewhat bitterly expressed In 
‘one of the poems of the “ Satyres Chrestiennes de In onisine Papale” (Geneva, 
1560; reprinted 1852), addressed “aux Rastissenrs,” p, 130: 





“Je cognoy. Cagots, que mes linres 
‘Yous sont fascheusoment nowueaux. 
Bruslez, si en serez deliares 
Pour en servir de naueaux. 

‘Mais scaver-vous que o'est, gros veaux, 
Buyer te feu qui ten fera: 

Grr lt fumée en vos cerueaux 
Seulement cous etouffera.” 
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examination of all packages from abroad, a special inspection 
thrice a year at the great fairs of Lyons, through which many 
suspected books found their way into the kingdom. The “porte- 
panier,” or pedler, was forbidden to sell books at all, because 
many pedlers bronght in books from Geneva under pretext of 
selling other merchandise. The bearers of letters from Geneva 
were to be arrested and punished. The goods and chattels of 
those who had fied to Geneva were to be confiscated. Inform- 
ers were promised one-third of the property of the condemned. 
And lest the tongne should contaminate those whom the printed 
volume might not reach, all nnlettered persons were warned not 
even to discuss matters of faith, the sacraments, and the polity 
vf the church, whether at the tuble, in the field, or in secret 
conventicle.' 

It is clear that the “dragon’s teeth” were beginning to spring 
up warriors full armed; but the sowing still went on. From 
‘theboot. Geneva, from Neufchitel, from Strasbonrg, and from 
iKineisea, Other points, devoted znen of ardent picty, and often 
a of no little cultivation, entered France and cautiously 
sold or distributed the contents of the packs they carried. Often 
they penetrated far into the country. To such as were detected 
the penalty of the law was inexorably moted out. A pedler, 
after every bone of his body had been dislocated in the vain at- 
tempt to compel him to betray the names of those to whom he 
had sold his books, was burned at Paris in the midst of the ap- 
planding shouts of a great crowd of persons, who would have 
torn him to pieces had they been allowed.? The printers of 
French Switzerland willingly entrusted their publications to 
these faithful men, not without danger of the loss of their 
goods; and it was almost incredible how many men offered 
themselves to the extreme perils which threatened them.’ The 
Edict of Chateaubriand, intended to destroy the rising intelles- 
tual and moral influence of Geneva, it must be noticed, had 





1 Roonell gén, don ano. lois fr., xiil, 189-268. 

Hist, eoeléa,, 1.69. 

* Letter of Beza to Bollinger, Lansanne, May 10, 1859 (Baum, Theodor 
Bosa, i, 488): ‘+ Et tamen viz oredas quam multi sese libenter his periculis 
objiciant nt sedifloent Eecleslam Dei.” 
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the opposite effect; for nothing had up to this time eo tended 
to collect the scattered Protestants of France in a city where, 
free from the temptation to conformity with the dominant re- 
ligion, they received a training adapted to «qualify them for use- 
fulness in their native land.’ 

Yet the publication of the Edict of Chéteaubriand was the 
signal for the renewal of the severity of the persecution. Every 
day, says the historian De Thou, persons were burned at Paris 
on account of religion. Cardinal Tournon and Diana of Poi- 
tiers, he tells ns, shared in the opprobrinm of being the ineti- 
gators uf these atrocities. With the latter it was less fanaticism 
than a desire to augment the procecds of the confiscation of the 
property of condemned heretics which she had lately secured for 
herself, and was employing to make up the ransom of her two 
sone-in-law, now prisoners of war.’ Very few of the courtiers 
of Henry's court hada spark of the anagnanimity that fired 

the breast of the Marshal de Vieilleville. The name 
Yelere of this nobleman had, unknown to him, been inserted 
‘pratt by com in a royal patent giving to him and others, who desired. 

to shield themselves behind his honorable name, the 
confiscated goods of all condemned usurers and Lutherans in 
Guyenne and five other provinces of Southern France, When 
the document was placed in his hands, and he was assured 
that it would yield to each of the six patentces twenty thousand 
crowns within four months, the marshal exclaimed: “And 
here we stand registercd in the courts of parliament as de- 
vourers of the people! . . . Besides that, for twenty thon- 
sand crowns to incur individually the curses of a countless num- 
ber of women and children that will die in the poor-house in 
consequence of the forfeiture of the lives and property of their 
husbands and fathers, by fair means or foul—this would be to 





1 Bera to Bullinger, Oct, 28, 1551, Baum, i. 417: ‘*Tantum abest ut 
Evangelii amplificationem ea res (cruentissimum regis edictum) impediat ut 
contra nihil eque prodesse sentiamus ad oves Christi undique disperses in 
uunam veluti gregem cogendas, Td testari vel una Geneva ratie potest, in 
quam hodie certatim ex omnibus et Gallie et Italis regionibus tot exules cou- 
flaunt, ut tantee multitudini vix nuao sufficint,” 

* De Thon, ii. 181, 
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plnnge ourselves into perdition at too cheap a rate!” So say- 
ing, Vicilleville drove his dagger through his own name in the 
patent, and others, throngh shame, following his example, the 
document was torn to pieces.’ 

Of the considerable number of those upon whom the “very 
rigorous procedures” laid down by the Edict of Chitean- 
briand were executed in almost all parts of France, 
Setoters ot according to the historian of the reformed churches, 
the “ Hue Scholars of Lausanne” deserve particular 
mention. Natives of different points in France, these young 
men, with others, had enjoyed in the distingnished school in- 
stituted in the chief city of the Pays de Vaud, under the pro- 
tection of the Bernese, the instructions of Theodore Beza and 
other prominent reformed theologians. Their names were: 
Martial Alba, a native of Montauban ; Pierre Eerivain, of Bou- 
logne, in Gascony ; Bernard Seguin, of La Réolle, in Bazadois; 
Charles Favre, of Blanzac; and Pierre Navihéres, of Limoges, 
A short time before Easter, 1552, these young men, who had 
reached different stages in their course of study,’ conceived it to 
de their duty to retnrn to their native Iand, whence the most 
pressing calla for additional laborers qnalified to instruct others 
were daily coming to Switzerland. Their plan was cordially 
endorsed by Beza, before whom it was first laid by one of their 
number who had been an inmate of his home, and then by the 
Church of Lausanne; for it evidenced the purity and sincerity 
of their zeal. Provided with cordial letters from Lausanne, as 
well as from Geneva, throngh which they passed, they started 
each for his native city, intending to labor first of all for the 
conversion of their own kindred and neighbors. But a different 
field, and a shorter term of service than they had anticipated, 
were in store for them. At Lyons, having accepted tho invita- 
tion of a fellow-traveller to visit him at his country-seat, they 





' Mémcirea do Vieilleville (written by his secretary, Vincent Carloix), ed. 
Petitot, i. 209-301. This incident belongs to the year 1549. 3 
Histoire ecoléa., i. 54-U0. 
* Soldan ia scarcely correct (Gesob. des Prot. in Frank., 1, 233) in reprosent- 
ing. them to have completed their course of ntudy ; ‘alii diutins:quen alii,”” 
‘are the words of Crespin, Actiones et Monimenta Martyrnm, fol. 185. : 
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were surprised on tho first of May, 1532, by the provost sand his 
guards, and, although they had committed no violation of the 
King’s edicts by proclaiming the doctrines they believed, wero 
hurried to the archiepiseopal prison, and confined in separate 
dungeons. From their prayers for divine assistance they were 
soon summoned to appear singly before the “ official ”—the 
ccclesiastical judge to whom the archbishop deputed his judicial 
functions.’ The answers to the interrogatories, of which they 
transmitted to their friends a record, it has been truly said, pat 
to shame the lukewarmness of our days by their courage, and 
amaze us by the presence of mind and the wonderful acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures they display? He who will peruse 
them in the worm-eaten pages of the “Actiones Martyrum,” 
in which their letters were collected by the pious zeal of a con- 
temporary, cannot doubt the proficiency these youthful prisoners 
had attained, both in sacred and in human letters, at the feet of 
the renowned Beza. Their unanswerable defence, however, 
only secured their more speedy condemnation as heretics, On 
the thirteenth of May thoy were sentenced to the flames; but 
an appeal which they made from the sentence of the eeclesias- 
tical jndge, on the plea that it contravened the laws of France, 
secured delay until their caso eould be laid before parliament. 
Months elapsed, ‘Tidings of the danger that overlung the 
young students of Lausanne reached Beza and Calvin, and 
called forth their warm sympathy." 

The best efforts of Beza and Viret were put forth in their 
Dehalf. A long succession of attempts to secure their release 
cuewating On the part of the canton of Berne individually, and 
mmureemia. of the four Protestant cantons of Switzerland collec- 
tively, was the result. One letter to Henry received a highly 
encouraging reply. An embassy from Zurich, sent when the 





1 In fact, there seem to have been two “‘ofisiais” at Lyons—the ordinary 
“official” go-called, or “official duatior” an bo is styled in the narrative of 
Eorivain (Baum, i. 392), und the “ ofleiat da ta primacs,” é.¢., of the Arch- 
bishop, as Primate of France (Ibid., i $86), 

* Banm, Theodor Besa, i. 176, 

9 Boo a letter of Calvin to the prisoners, in Bonnet, Lettres trang, de Calvin, 

a0, 
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King’s word had not been kept, was hanghtily informed that 
Henry expected the cantons to trouble him no further with the 
matter, and to avoid interfering with the domestic affairs of 
his country, as he himself abstained from intermeddling with 
theirs.’ Subsequent letters and embassies to the monarch, in- 
tercessions with Cardinal de Toumon, Archbishop of Lyons, 
who would sppear to have given assurances which he never 
intended to fulfil, and all the other steps dictated by Christian 
affection, were similarly fruitless. In fact, nothing protracted 
the term of the imprisonment of the “ Five Scholars” but the 
need in which Henry felt himself to be of retaining the alliance 
and support of Berne. Yet when, as a final appeal, that power- 
ful canton begged tho life of its “stipendiaries” as a “purely 
royal and liberal gift, which it would esteem as great and pre~ 
cions as if his Majesty had presented it an inestimable sum of 
silver or gold,” other political motives prevented him from 
yielding to its entreaties. The fear lest his compliance might 
furnish the emperor and Pope, against whom he was contend- 
ing, with a handle for impugning his devotion to the church, 
was more powerful than his desire to conciliate the Bernese. 
The Parliament of Paris decreed that the death of the “ Five” 
by fire should take place on the sixteenth of May, 1553, and the 
king refused to interpose his pardon? 

Their mission to France had not, however, been in vain. It 
is no hyperbole of the historian of the reformed churches, 
when he likens their cells to five pu/pits, from which the Word 
of God resounded through the entire city and mnch farther.’ 
The results of their heroic fortitude, and of the wide dissemi- 
nation of copies of the confession of their Christian faith, were 





‘Tt waa in view of this response of the king that Ballinger wrote to Calvin: 
“« He lives that delivered His people from Egypt; He lives who brought back 
the captivity from Babylon; He lives who defended Hie church against Ceo- 
‘ars, kings, and profligate prinoes. Verily we must needa pase through many 
affictionn into the kingdom of God. But wos to those who touch the apple of 
Gods eye!” See Calvin's Lotters (Eng. trans), ii, #49, note. 

* Prof. Baum has graphically described the unsuovesstal intercession of the 
Bwins cantons in his Theodor Beza, 1, 177-170. 

* Histoire cocks. dea égl. réf,, i. 57. 
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easily traced in the conversion of many within and without the 
prison; while the memory of their joyful constancy on their 
way to the place of execution—which rather resembled a tri- 
umphal than an ignominious procession—and in the flames, was 
embalmed in the heart of many a spectator.’ 

The Bernese were not discouraged by the ill-success of their 
intercessions, Three times in the carly part of the succeeding 
aaivnyoe YOO (1554) they begged, but with no Letter resulta, 
be canton of for the release of Paris Panier, a man learned in the 

civil law. With equal earnestness they took the part 
of the persecuted reformers against the vielence of their ene- 
mies on many successive oecasions. It was all in vain. The 
libertine king, who saw no merit in the purity of lifo of the 
professors of the ‘new doctrines,” and no mark of Antichrist 
in the profligacy of Paul the Third or of Julius the Third, but 
viewed with horror the permission granted by the latter to the 
faithful of Paris to eat eggs, butter and cheese during Lent,’ 
maintained his more than papal orthodoxy, and stifled the 
promptings of a heart by nature not averse to pity. 

More than three years had passed away since the publication 





1 Thid,, whi supra; Crespin, Actiones et Mon., fols. 185-217 (also in Galerie 
Ohrétienne, i, 268-330); De Thou, ii 180, 181. ‘The description of the clos- 
ing scenes of the lives of the Five Scholars of Lausanne is among the most 
touching passages in the French martyrology, but the limits of this history 
do not admit of its insertion (sce Baum, i. 179-191, and Soldau, i. 236-238). 
Their proress to the place of execution was marked by the recital of psalms, 
the benediction, '‘ The God of peace, that brought again trom the dead, ete.,” 
and the Apostles’ creed ; and, after mutual embraces and farewells, their last 
‘words, on their naked bodies, emeared with grease and sulphur, bung side by 
side over the flames, were: “Be of good courage, brethren, be of good 
courage!” 

+ Bema to Ballinger, Doc, 24, 1553, and May 8, 1554; Baum, Theodor Beza, 
i 431, 438, 

3 The bull of Julius the Third sanctioning the use of these proscribed arti- 
eles of food —at whose instigation it was given is uncertain—was regarded by 
‘the Parliament of Paris as allowing a ‘* scandalons relaxation "’ of morala, and 
the keeper of the seals gave onlers, by cry of the herald, that all booksellers 
and printers be forbidden to sell copies of it (Feb. 7, 1553). But this was not 
safficient, since the bull was afterward publicly bumed by order of Heary 
the Second and the parliament.. Reg. of Purliament, in Félibien, Hist. de 
Paria, iv. 702; neo also ibid., ii, 1088. 
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of the Edict of Chateaubriand, but none of the frnits which its 
authors had predicted were visible, The number of the re- 
formed bronght to trial, and especially of those condemned to 
the flames, gradually diminished, whilst it was notorious that 
the opponents of the dominant church were rapidly inultiply- 
Prmerin ing. In some provinces—in Normandy, for example 
Nensedy- their placards were mysteriously posted on the 
walla, and their songs deriding the Franciscan monks were 
sung in the dark Janes of the cities. Once they had ventured 
to interrupt the discourse of a preacher on the topic of purga- 
tory, by lund expressions of dissent; but when on the next day 
the subject was resumed, numbers of hearers left the church 
with cries of “aw fol, aw fol,” and forced those who would 
have arrested them in the name of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rouen, to seek refuge from a shower of stones in an adjoining 
monastery.’ 

The zealous friends of the church, as well as those who were 
enriched by confiscations, represented to the king that this state 
of things arose from the fact that the higher magistrates, them- 
selves tainted with heresy, connived at its spread, and that the 
“presidial” judges abstained from employing the powers con- 
ferred by the edict, through fear ‘of compromising themselves 
with the sovereign ‘courts. Nor could ecclesiastical courts ac- 
complish much, sinco the secular judges, to whom an appeal 
was open, found means to clear the guilty. “They insisted that 
Props to the only remedy was the introduction of the Jngutsi- 
Extntin’ tion in the form in which it had proved so efficacious 
auitees” in Spain and Italy. This, it was said, could be at- 
tained by taking away the appeal that had hitherto been allowed 
from the decisions of the chnreh courts, and compelling the 
nearest secular court to enforce their sentences, It was, fur- 
thermore, proposed to confiscate, for the king’s benefit, all the 
property of fugitives, disregarding the claims even of those 
who had purchased from them without ¢ collusion 














* Floquet, Hist, da parlement de Normandie, i, 258-200. 

*Gamier, Hist. de France, xxvii, 49, ete., whose account of the attompted 
introduction of the Spanish Inquisition into France ix the most correct and 
‘comprehensive, 
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In seeret sessions held at the house of Bertrand, keeper of 
the seals, at which were present several of the presidents of 
parliament known to be least friendly to the Reformation, the 
necessary legislation was matured at the instance of the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine.’ But, when the edicts establishing the Spanish 
oppostion at inyuisition were submitted, by order of the king, to 
variianev the Parliament of Paria, it soon became evident that 
not even the intrigues of the presidents who were favorable to 
them could sccure their registration. In the hope of better 
success, the edicts were for the time withdrawn, and submitted, 
a few months later, to the part of parliament that held its ses- 
sions in summer,’ accompanied by royal letters strictly enjoining 
their reception (lettres de jussion). Twice the yena du roi were 
heard in favor of the new system, plending its necessity, the 
utility of enlarging the jurisdiction of the church courts, espe- 
cially in the case of apostatizing monks and fanatical preachers, 
and the fact that parliament itself had testified that it was not 
averse to an inquisition—not only by recording the edicts of St. 
Louis and Philip the Fair, but also by two recent registrations of 
the powers of the Inquisitor of the Faith, Matthieu Ory? After 





' Tbid,, us supra ; De Thou, ii. 375. ‘The edict establishing the Spanish 
inquisition is not contained in any collection of laws, as it was never formal- 
ly registered. Dutaure (Hist. de Parie, iv. 198, 134) gives, apparently from 
the Reg criminels du parl., registre coté 101, au 20 mai 1555, an extract from 
ib: “Que les inquisiteurs de ln foi et juges ecclésiastiques penvent librement 
prooéder 4 ln punition des hérétiques, tant clercs que laics, jusqu’A sentence 
éGnitive inclusivement ; que les accus'a qui, avant cette sentence. appelle- 
ront comme d’abus resteront toujonre prisonniere, et leur appel vera porté am 
patlement. Mais, uonobstant cet aypel, si Paccusé es} deelart herctique par 
les ingnisiteurs, et pour ne pas retardcr son chatiment, il sern livre na bras 
séoalter.”” (Soldan, from Lamothe-Langon, iti, 438, roads exalurivement, which 
must be wrong, if, indeed, the whole be not a more paraphrase, which I 
suspect.) 

+ By the advice of the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Parliament of Paris had 
been divided into two aectiona, holding their sessions each for six months, 
and each vested with the powers of the entire body. This change went into 
effect July 2, 1554, and Insted three years. It was made oetensibly to relieve 
the judges and expedite business, but really in the interest of dexpotiam, to 
diminish the authority of the undivided court sitting throughout the year, 
De Thou, ii, 246, 247. 

* The post of Inquisitor-General of the Faith in France, having his seat at 
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many delays and a prolonged discussion, parliament decided by 
a large majority that it could not comply with the king’s com: 
mands, and would indicate to his Majesty other means of eradi- 
cating heresy more consistent with the spirit of Christianity.’ 

The president, Scguier, and 9 connsellor (Adrien, du Drac) 
were deputed to justify before the monarch the course taken by 
parliament. The royal court was at this time at Villers-Cot- 
terets, not far from Soissons, and the commissioners were in- 
formed on their arrival that Henry, displeased and scandalized 
at the delays of parliament, had begun to suspect it of being 
badly advised respecting religion and the obedience due to the 
church, Ho had said “that, if twelve judges were necessary to 
try Lutherans, they could not be found among the members of 
that body.” The depnties were warned that they must expect 
to hear harsh words from the king’s lips. Adimitted, on the 
twenty-second of October, into Henry's presence, President Sé- 
guier delivered before the Duke of Guise, Constable Montmo- 
reney, Marshal St. André, and other dignitaries civil and eccle- 
siastical, an address full of noble sentiments? 

“ Parliament,” said Séguier, “consists of one hundred and 
sneen ct Sixty members, who, for ability and conscientions dis- 
Fevknist charge of duty, cannot be matched. I know not any 
sen of the number to be alienated from the true faith. In- 
deed, no greater misfortune could befall the judicature, than that 





Toulonse, had, as we have already seen, long existed. It was filled in 1886 
hy friar Vidal de Bécavis ‘the letters patent appointing whom are given in 
fhe Bulletin de In Soc. de hist. du prot. fr.. i, (1859), $88). He wax suo 
ceeded by Louis de Rochetti, who left the Roman Catholic Church, and was 
burned alive at Toulouse, Sept. 10, 1538, Afterward Bécanis was reinstated 
(bid., wai supra), A circular letter of this inquisitor-geueral, accompanying 
4@ list of heretical and prohibited works, is given, Ibid., i. 862, 36%, 437, oto, 

' Gamier, Hist, de France, xxvii, 49-34, 

1 The date, Oct. 16th, usually given (by De Thou, Garnier. ete.) for this 
harangue is incorrect. The publication of the valuable ‘ Mémoires journan 
du Dus de Guise,” which Messrs, Michaud and Ponjoulat (1851) have brought 
‘cut of their obscurity, affords us the advantage of reading the account of the 
depatation and speech of Stguior in the words of his own report, from the 
Registers of Parliament (pp. 246-249). From this we learn that Séguier and 
‘Da Drac left Paris on Saturday, Oct. 19th, reached Villers-Cotterem on Mon- 
day the 21st, and had an sadience on Tuesday the 28. 

Vou, L—19 
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the supreme court should forfeit the confidence of the monarch 
by whom its members were appointed. It is not from personal 
fear that we oppose the introduction of the Inquisition. An 
inquisition, when well administered, may not, perhaps, always 
be injurious. Yet Trajan, an excellent emperor, abolished it as 
against the early Christians, persecuted as the ‘ Lutherans’ now 
are; and he preferred to depend upon the declarations of those 
who revealed themselves, rather than to foster the spread of the 
curse of informers and sow fear and distrust in familics. But 
it is as magistrates that we dread, or rather abhor, the estab- 
lishment of @ bloody tribunal, before which denunciation takes 
the place of proof, where the accused is deprived of the natural 
means of defence, and where no judicial forms are observed. 
We allege nothing of which we eannot furnish recent examples. 
Many of those whom the agents of the Ingnisition had con- 
demned have appealed to parliament. In revising these pro- 
cedures, we found them so full of absurdities and follies, that, 
if charity forbids our snepecting those who already discharge 
this function umong us of dishonesty and malive, it permits and 
even bids us deplore their ignorance and presumption. Yet it 
is to such judges that you are asked, Sire, to deliver over your 
faithful subjects, bound hand and fuot, by removing the re- 
source of appeal.” 

Is it politic, the orator procéeded to ask, for the king to intro- 
duce an edict standing in direct contradiction to that by which 
he has given to his own courts exclusive jurisdiction in the trial 
of the laity and simple clerks, aud thus initiate a conflict of 
laws? Or has the monarch—by whose authority, as supreme 
head of justice, the decisions of parliament are rendered, whose 
name stands at the beginning, and whose seal is affixed to the 
termination of every writ—the right to cut off an appeal to him- 
self, which his subjects, by reason of their paying tribute, can 
justly claim in return? ‘Rather let the eovereign remedy be 
applied. In order to put un end to heresy, let the pattern of 
the primitive church be observed, which was established not by 
sword or by fire, but which, on the contrary, resisted both 
sword and fire through long years of persecution. Yat it en- 
dured, and even grew, by the doctrine and exemplary life of 
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good prelates and pastors, residing in their charges. At present 
the prelates are non-residents, and the people hunger for the 
Word of God. Now, it is every man’s duty to believe the Holy 
Scriptures, and to bear testimony to his belief by good works. 
Whoever refuses to believe them, and accuses others of being 
“ Lutherans,” is more of a heretic than the “ Lutherans” them- 
selves’ The remonstrance of parliament, said Séguier, in fine, 
is in the interest of the poor people and of the courtiers them- 
selves, whom others more needy will seek to strip of their pos- 
sessions by means of the Inquisition and a brace of false wit- 
nesses.* 

The speech was listened to with attention by Ilenry, and its 
close was applauded by his courtiers, who appreciated the truth 
of the warning conveyed. Two days later the king informed 
the deputies that he had determined to take the matter into 
further consideration ; and, after their return, not only Henry, 
but also Guise and Montmorency, sent letters to parliament in 
which the mission of Séguier and Du Drag was referred to in 
complimentary terme? 

While the influence of the royal court was exerted, in the 
manner just indicated, to obtain entrance for the Spanish In- 
quisition, two events occurred equally deserving onr attention— 
an attempt at the colonization of the New World with emigrants 
of the reformed faith, and the organization of the first Protes- 
tant church in France. Through the countenance and under 
the patronage of an illustrious personage whose name will, from 
vitorwnn tH time forward, frequently figure on these pages— 
snemin-” Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France—a knight of 
fhigente Malta named Villegagnon, Vice-admiral of Brittany, 

obtained from Henry “two large ships of two hun- 
dred tons burthen,” fully equipped and provided with the re- 
quisite armament, as well as a third vessel carrying provi- 





1 Qu’il falloit croite VHaoritare et rendre temmoignage de sa créance pat 
bonnes conyres, et qui ne la veut croire et accuse les autres estre luthériens, 
ext plus hérétique que les mesmes luthériens.” ‘Mémoires de Guine, 248, 

+ Mémoires de Guise, 246-249 ; Garnier, xxvii, 63-70; De Thou, liv. xvi, 
‘i, 875-877. 

* Mém. de Gnine, 249, 250. 
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sions.’ Iaving embarked with a large number of gentlemen, 
artisans, and sailors, and having lost some time by being driven 
back into port to refit after a starm, he at length set sail for 
America, and anchored in the bay of Rio de Janeiro on the 
thirteenth of November, 1555. Most of the colonists were 
adherents of the religion at this time violently persecnted in 
France; and it is said that Coligny’s support had been gained 
for the enterprise by the promise, on the part of Villegaguon, 
that in America the reformed should find a safe asylum.” 

No sooner, therefore, had the little company effected a lodg. 
mont on a emall and rocky islet, opposite the present city of 
ror cainy Rio de Janeiro, than Villegaguon conferred on the 
funded. “fort he had erected the name of Coligny, and wrote 
to the admiral, as he did subsequently to Calvin, requesting 





> According to Claude Haton (p, 38), a part of the emigrants were, by the 
King’s permaission, drawn from the prisons of Paria and Rouen. Nor does the 
pious curate see anything incongruous in the attempt to employ the released 
criminals in converting the barburiaue to the true faith. However, although 
Villegagnon wus @ native of Proving, where Hinton long resided, tha ourata’a 
authority ix not alway to be reocived with perfect assurance. 

* Tho reconciliation between the statements of the text (in which I have 
followed the unimpeschable authority of the Hist. cocks, den ézlises réfor- 
mées) and the assertion of the equally authoritative life of Coligny by Hrancis 
Hotman (Latin ed., 1575, p. 18, Eng. tr. of D. D. Scott, p. 70). thut Coligay's 
“love for true religion and vital godliness, and his desire to worship God 
aright,” dated from tho time of his captivity after the fall of St. Quentin 
(1557), and the opportunity he then onjoyed for reading the Holy Scriptures, 
ia to be found probably in the view that, having previously been convineed of 
the truth of the reformed doctrines, he was not brought until then to their 
bold confeasion and cvurageous ompousal—acts 60 perilons in themselves and 
#0 fatal to bis ambition and to his love of ease, Respecting Villegagnon’s 
promise to establish the ‘‘sinoere worship of God” in bis new colony, nee the 
rare and interesting ‘ Historia navigstionis in Braziliam, que et America dici- 
tur. Qua describitur sutoris navigalio, queque in mari vidit memorie pro- 
denda: Villegagnonis in America gesta, eto, A Joanne Lerio, Burgundo, ete., 
1586.” Jean !'Hery or Léry was e young man of twenty-two, who accompa- 
nied the ministers and skilled workmen whom Villegagnon invited to Brasil, 
partly from ploas motives, partly, as be tell ua, from curiosity te see the 
new world (page 6). Despite his sufferings, the adventurous author, in Inter 
years, longed for a return to the wilderness, where among the savages better 
faith provailed than In civilized Fronos: ‘Ita enim apad nos fdee nulla 
superest, resque adeo nostra tota Jtulica facta eut,” ete. (page 301). 
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that pastors should be sent from Genevs.! The petition being 
granted, Pierre Richier aud Guillaume Chartier were despatched 
—the first Protestant ministers to cross the Atlantic. They 
were received by the vice-admiral with extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy. A church was instituted on the model of that of 
Geneva; and Villegagnon recognized the validity of its rites by 
partaking of the holy communion when for the first time ad- 
ministered, on the shores of the Western Continent, according 
to the reformed practice. 

Before long, however, a complete revolution of sentiment and 
plan waa disclosed. The pretext was an animated disenssion 
Yiteguroon touching the euchariet, between the Protestant pas- 
fecoee «2 tors, on the one hand, and Villegagnon, supported by 
Protas Jean Cointas, a former doctor of the Sorbonne, on the 
other.’ The solicitations of the Cardinal of Lorraine, together 
with a keener appreciation of the danger of harboring the “new 
doctrines,” may have been the cause.’ Chartier was put ont of 
the way by being sent back to Europe, ostensibly to consult 
Calvin. Richier and others were so roughly handled that they 
were glad to leave the island for the continent, and subsequent 
ly to return in a leaky vessel to their native land.! But the 





1 Jean Liry, ubi supra, 4-6. 

1 What Villegngnon nctually believed was an enigma to Léry, for the vice- 
‘admiral rejected both transubstantiation and consubstantiation, and yet main- 
tained a real prosence. Léry, 53, 54. Cointas had at first solemnly abjured 
‘Roman Catholicism, and applied for admission to the Reformed Church. Tbid., 
46. 


4 Léry himself in in doubt respecting the exact ocoasion of the change in 
Villegagnon's conduct. Some of the coloniste were fully persuaded “inde ia 
Aocidiase, quod a Cardinali Lotharingo, aliisque qui ad eum o Gallia scripse- 
runt . . . graviter fuisset reprehenmus, quod a Catholica Romanensi Bo- 
clesia descivieset : bisque literis eum ita perterritum fuiase, ut sententiam 
repente mutaverit.” Others believed hita guilty of premeditated treachery : 
“Post meam tamen reditum accepi Villagagnonem cum Card. Lotharingo 
consiliumn jam inivissa, antequam e Gallia excederet, de vera Religione simu- 
lands, ut facilins auctoritate Colignii maria prefecti abaterentur,” eto, Hist. 
navig. in Brasiliam, 62, 63. 

+ The Protostanta were bearers of a Bellerophontic letter, addressed to the 
magistrates of whatever French port they might enter, intended to compaan 
thelr destraction as heretics and rebela. They made the barbor of Hennebon, 
in Brittany, whose Protestant officers dincloned the secret plan and welcomed 
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infant enterprise had received a fatal blow. Nearly all the de- 
ceived Protestants carried home the tidings of their misfortunes, 

and deterred others from following their disastrous 
intwete example. Three, remaining im Brazil, were thrown 

into the sea by ‘Villegagnon’s command. A few 
suffered martyrdom after the fall of the intended capital of 
“ Antarctic France” into the hands of the Portuguese. As to 
Villegagnon himself, he returned to Europe the virulent enemy 
of Coligny, and turned his feeble pen to the refutation of Prot- 
estantism.' 

But if ruin overtook an enterprise from which French states- 
men had looked for new power and wealth for their country, 
and the reformers had anticipated the rapid advance of their 
religion in the New World, the founding of the first Protestant 
church in Paris proved a more auspicious event. More than 
tment thirty years had Protestantism been gradually gain- 
tmactonan. ing ground; but, up to the year 1555, it had been 
edn Wanting in organization, The tide of persecution had 
surged too violently over the evangelical Christians of the capi- 
tal to permit them to think of instituting a church, with pas- 
tors and consistory, after the model furnished by the free city 
of Geneva, or of holding public worship at stated times and 
places, or of regularly administering the sacraments. “The 
imartyrs,” says a contemporary writer, “were, properly speaking, 
the only preachers."* But now, the courage of the Parisian 
Protestants rising with the increased severity of the crnel meas- 





the half-famished fugitives, Léry, 804-880; Hist cocks, i. 108; La Place, 
Commentaires de l'estat de la rel. et répabl., 25. 

‘De Thou, ii, 981-984; Hist. ecclés, 100-108; Léry, 389 et pastim ; La 
Place, di supra.‘ Clariasimi, erndissimique virl D. Nicolat Villagsgnonis, 
‘equitie Rhodii, adverens novitium Onlvini . . . dogma de sacramento 
Eucharistim, opuscula tris, Colonie, 1568," In the preface of the firs of 
theno trentison, Villegagnon denies the reports of hia fickleness and cruelty ax 
slanders of the returning Protestants, and defends his conduct in throwing 
the three monka into the sea. In a dedication to Constable Montmorency 
(dated 1560) he cleara himself from the charge of atheism bronght againat 
him because he expelled the ministora “on discovering the vanity of their 
religion.” There are subjoined Richier's articles, eto. 

+ Hist -eocléa., i. 61. 
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ures devised against them, they were prepared to accept the 
idea of organizing themselves as an ecclesiastical community. 
To this a simple incident led the way. In the house of a noble- 
man named La Ferriére, a small budy of Protestants met se- 
eretly for the reading of the Seriptures and for prayer. Their 
host had left his home in the provinee of Maine to enjoy, in 
the crowded capital, roster fmmunity from observation than 
he could enjoy in his native city, and to avoid the necessity of 
submitting his expected offspring to the rite of baptism as su- 
perstitiously observed in the Roman Catholic Church. On the 
birth of his child, he set before the little band of his fellow- 
believers his reluctance to countenance the corruptions of that 
church, and his inability to go elsewhere in search of 8 purer 
sacrament. He adjured them to meet his exigency and that of 
other parents, by the consecration of one of their own number 
as a minister. He denounced the anger of the Almighty if 
they suffered his child to die without a participation in the ordi- 
nance instituted by the Master whom they professed to serve. 
So earnest an appeal could not be resisted. After fasting and 
earnest prayer the choice was made (September, 1555). Jolin 
le Macon, surnamed La Rividre, was a youth of Angers, twenty- 
two years of age, who for religion’s cake had forsaken home, 
wealth, and brilliant prospects of advancement. He had nar- 
rowly escaped the clutches of the magistrates, to whom his own 
father, in his anger, would have given him up. This person 
was now set apart as the first reformed minister of Paris, A 
hrief constitution for the nascent church was adopted. A con- 
sistory of elders and deacons was established. In this simple 
manner were laid the foundations of a church destined to serve 
as the prototype of a multitude of others soon to arise in all 
parte of France.’ It was not the least remarkable circumstance 
attending its origin, that it arose in the midst of the most hos- 
tile populace in France, and at a time when the introduction of 
anew and more odions form of inquisition was under sorious 
consideration. Nor can the thoughtfnl student of history re- 
gard it in any other light than that of a Providential interposi- 





* Hist eoclés. dea 6gl. rif., 1. 61-68, 
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tion in its behalf, that for two years the infant church waa 
protected from the fate of extermination that threatened it, by 
the rise uf a fresh war between France and Spsin—a war origi- 
nating in the perfidy of the Pope and of Henry the Second, 
the two great enemies of the reformed doctrines in France— 
and terminating in a peace ignominious to the royal persecutor. 

The signal given by Paris was weleomed in the provinces. 
In rapid succession organized churches arose in Meaux, Angers, 
Poitiers, Bourges, Issoudun, Aubigny, Blois, Tours, 
tolowes in Pau, and Troyes—all within the compass of two 
years.' The Protestants, thirsting for the preaching 
of the Word of God, turned their eyes toward Geneva, Neuf- 
chitel, and Lausanne, and implored the gift of ministers quali- 
fied for the office of instruction, Hitherto the awakening of 
the intellect and heart long stnpefied by superstition had been 
partial. Now it seemed to be general. Three months had 
searcely elapsed since the foundation of the church at Paris, 
before it was asking of the Swiss reformers a second minister.’ 
A month later, Angers already had a corps of three pastors. 
“Entreat the Lord,” writes the eminent theologian who has left 
‘us these details, “ to advance His kingdom, and to confirm with 
the spirit of faith and patience our brethren that are in the very 

memgn jaws of the lion. Asruredly tho tyrant will at length 
muirema be compelled either to annihilate entire cities, or to 
concede some place for the truth!” Meanwhile the fires of per- 





1 Hist, eoolés, dea égl. réf., i. 63-71. 

* In Gallia pergunt ecclesia zelo plane mirabili, Paristenses novam minis- 
tram petnnt, quem brevi, ut spero, missuri sumus.” Besa to Ballinger, Jan. 
1, 1538 (Baum, i, 450). 

* Bern to Bullingor, Feb. 12, 1586 (Ib., i, 458). The curate of Mériol de- 
plores the progrese of the Reformation during this year, '* I’hérésie prenoit 
secratement pied en France, . . . Maia ah! le malheur advint tel que la 
los part des grands juges de la court de parlement, comme préxidena ot con- 
aeillery, furent et estoient intoxiquer et empoisonner do Iadite hérésie luthéri- 
enne ot calvinienne, et qui pie est de la moytié, se trouva finallement dee 
4vesques qui estoient: tus plains et couvers de ceste mauldite farinne Et 
oor ca que le roy tenoit le main forte pour faire pugnir de lapeine du feu 
Jea coulpables, y en avait mille a os suitte et on la ville de Paris, texguels fai- 
soient bonne mine st meschant jou, foignoient d’estre vrays catholiques, et en 
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eecution blazed high in various parts of France, but produced 
‘no sensible impression on the growth of the Refurmation.' 

On the fifth of February, 1556, Henry concluded with Charles 
the Fifth, who had lately abdicated the imperial crowy, and 
with Philip the Second, his sun, the truce of Vaucelles, which 
either side ewore to observe for the epace of five years” In 
neg, the month of July of the aame year Henry broke 
peur... the truce and openly renewed. hostilities, Paul the 
sale.‘ Fourth, the reigning pontiff, was the agent in bring- 
ing about this sudden change. The inducement held out to 
Henry was the prospect of the investiture of the duchy of 
Milan and the kingdom of Naples; and Paul readily agreed to 
absolve the French monarch from the oath which he had so eol- 
emnly taken only five months before. Constable Montmorency 
and his nephew, Admiral Coligny, opposed the act of perfidy; 
but it was advocated by the Duke of Guise, by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, and by one whose seductive entreaties were more im- 
plicitly obeyed than those of all others—the dissolute Diana of 





leur secret cb oomsciences estoiont parfaicts hérétioques.” Mém. de Clande 
Haton, 27. 

1 The execution of the ““ Five from Genova” at Chambéry, in Bavoy—then, 
a8 now again, a part of France—and the violent persocution in the neighbor- 
hood of Angers, are well known (Creepin, fols. 28-821; Hist. eccl’s, des égl 
réf., i. 68, 69). ‘The inclination to resist force by force, manifested by some. 
Protestants in Anjou, was promptly discouraged by Calvin; letter of April 19, 
1556 (Lettres frang,, ji, 90). ‘The number and names of the martyra will prob- 
ably never be ascertained. ‘‘ N’estoit quasi moys de I'an qu'on n’en bruslast & 
Paris, 3 Mewux et & Troie en Champagne deux ou trois, en auloun moy plus 
de donze, Eb si pour coln Jex aultres ne caswoient de poursnives leur entre- 
prinse do mettre en avant lour faulce religion.” Mém. de Cl. Haton, 48. The 
Bulletin de la Soc, de hist. du prot. fe., vil. (1858) 14, oxtracta from the 
registers of the Parliament of Toulouse, June 11, 1556, the sentence of a vio- 
tim hitherto unknown—one Blondel. He had dared to protest against the 
impiety of the procession of the ‘+ Féte-Dien,” or ‘ Corpus Christi,” by aing- 
ing ‘a profane hymn of Clément Marot.” Parliament turned aside from the 
procession, and in the sacristy of the church of St, Stephen rpidly tried him, 
and ordered him to be burned the same day at the atake in a pudlic square, 
asa“ roparation of the injury done to the holy faith.” Certainly @ church 
dedicated to the Christian protomartyr was not the most appropriate placa 
for drawing up such o decree ! 

4 De Thoo, ii, 404. 
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Poitiers.' And the negotiation had been intrusted to skilful 
cation Ge ands? Cardinal Caraffa, the pontifs nephew, was 
surpassed in intrigue by no other member of the 
Sacred College. No conscientious scruples interfered with the 
discharge of his commission. For Caraffa was at heart an un- 
believer. Ag his hand was reverently raised to pronounce upon 
the eruwds gathered to witness his entry into Paris the cus- 
tomary benediction in the name of the triune God, and his lips 
were seen to move, there were those near his person, it is said, 
that caught the ribald words which were really uttered instead : 
* Let us deceive this people, since it wishes to be decvived.” * 
It was fitting that to such a legate should be committed the 
task of making a fresh effort to introduce the Spanish Inquisi- 
poreiey tion into France. The Cardinal of Lorraine had been 
feito. absent in Italy tho year before, when the first attempt 
Spans ta- failed through the resolute resistance of parliament. 
e Tle was now present to lend his active co-operation. 
Yet with all his exertions the king could not silence the opposi- 
tion of the judges,‘ and was finally induced to defer a third 
attempt until the year 1557, and to give a different ferm to the 
undertaking. Inthe month of Fobruary of this year, Henry 





1 De Thos, ii. 412-416, 

* Tha papal letter sent by the hands of Caraffa to Henry (together with a 
sword and hat solemnly blemed by Paul himself) is reprinted in Cimber et 
Danjau, Archives curienses, iii. 425, 420, 

* De Thon, ii. 417. 

“A letter of Henry himself to M. de Selve, his ambassador at Rome, gives 
ua the fact of the effort and of its failure: “* Voyant les hérésies et fauloos 
doctrines, qui 4 mon trés grand regret, ennuy et dosplaiair, pullulent en mes 
Toyaume et pays de mon obdixsauoe, favoys despigca advis6, sclon les advis 
que le cardinal Caraffe estant dernidrement pardeca mien a donné dela part de 
nottre Saint-Pere, de mettre sua et introduire Pinguisition selon Ia forme de 
droict, pour estre le vray moien d'ertirper lo racine de telles erreurs, pugi 
et corrger ceulx qui les font et commettent avec lcura imitateura: toutes fois 
Pour ce que en cola se sont trouver quelques difficulter, alléguant ceulx den 
estats de mon royaume, lesquels ne veulent recevoir, approver, ne observer la 
Aicte inquisition, les troubles, divisions et aultrea inconveniens qu’elle ponr- 
roit apporter avec soy, et mesmes, en ce tempa de guerre, il m'a semblé pour 
Je mieutx de y parvenir par aultre yoye,” ete. Mémoires de Guise, p. 335, 
‘The letter is inaccurately given in Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, xviii. 625. 
See Dulaure, H, de Paris, iv, 125, 
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applied to the Pontiff, begging him to appoint, by Apostolic 
neayawue Pricf, a commission of cardinals or other prelates, 
wbePre who “might proceed to the introduction of the said 
inguisition in the lawful and accustomed form and manner, 
under the authority of the Apostolic See, and with the invoca- 
tion of the secular arm and temporal jurisdiction.” He prom- 
ised, on his part, to give the matter his most lively attention, 
“aince he desired nothing in this world so much as to sve his 
people delivered from so dangerous a pestilence as this accursed 
heresy.”’ And he solicited the greatest expedition on the part 
of the Pope, for it was an affair that demanded diligence. 
Paul, who was in the constant habit of saying that the inqui- 
sition was the sole weapon suited to the Holy See, the only 
pattering-ram by means of which heresy could be domolished,* 
‘ee yspa did not decline the royal invitation. On the twenty- 
ae sixth of April he published a bull appointing a com- 
mission consisting of the Cardinals of Lorraine, Bourbon, and 
Chatillon, with power to delegate their authority to others. Of 
the three prelates, the first was the real instigator of 
eh the cruelties practised during this and the subsequent 
reigns. The Cardinal of Bourbon was known to be 
as ignorant as he was inimical to the Reformation, and could 
be depended upon to support his colleague. The Cardinal of 
Chatillon, brother of Admiral Coligny and of D'Ande- 
palot crart lot, was added, it is not improbable, from motives of 
policy. He was already suspected of favoring the 
reformed doctrines, which subsequently he openly espoused. 
Indeed, nearly six years before, the English ambassador, Pick- 
ering, after alluding to new measures of persecution devised 
hin Pros  #8inst the Protestants, wrote: “Cardinal Chatillon, 
fast prociry ap T hear, ia a great aider of Lutherans, and hath 
been a great stay in this matter, which otherwise had 
been before now concluded, to the destruction of any man that 





1+ Gomme selluy qui ue désire nntme chovs en oe monde, que veoir mon 
peuple nect et exompt d'une telle dangereuse peete et vermyne que sont lee 
dictes hérésios ot faulces et reprouvées doctrines.”” Henry to De Belve, udt 


supra. 
7 Bigmondi, Hist. dea Frangaia, xviii, 69, 
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had almost spoken of God’s Word. Nevertheless, the Protes 
tants here fear that it cannot come to a much better end, where 
such a number of bishops and cardinals bear the swing.”’ 
Chiatillon’s enemies hoped, by placing him on this inquisitorial 
commission, where his vote would be powerless in opposition to 
that of the other two cardinals, to compel him either to enter 
the rank of persecutors, or declare himself openly for the 
Reformation, and thus destroy his own credit and that of his 
powerful family." 

The papal bull was promptly confirmed by the king, who, 
in a declaration given at Compiégne, on the twenty-fourth of 
ceevanom JUV, 1557, permitted “his very dear cousins,” the 
Sema by three cardinals, to exercise the office of inquisitore- 

me general throughout the monarchy. From sentences 
given by their subalterns, this document permitted an appeal to 
be taken, but it was to a body appointed for the purpose by the 
inquisitors themselves” Parliament, however, again interposed 
the prerogative it had assumed, of remonstrance and delay, and 
tho king’s declaration, as well as the papal bull, remained inop- 
erative.* 

Tt is not surprising, perhaps, that the institntion of the sacred 
office, with its bloody code and relentless tribunal, was preased 
s0 repeatedly upon the French monarch and parliament for 
their acceptance. The number of the Protestants was not only 
increasing in a most alarming manner," but the very judges be- 
suai gm £072 Whom, when discovered, the Protestants were 
pany witt” brought, began to show signs of compassion, if not of 
The viet, 7 . raat) 

sympathy. So it happened that, in one provincial 
town, two persons caught with the packages of “ Lutheran” 








? Sir Wm. Pickering to Council, Melon, Sept. 4. 1551, State Paper Office 
MBS. Patrick Fraser Tytler, Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, i, 420. 

Hist, eoclés. des égl. rif., 4. 72, 

* See the declaration of Henry, in Preaves des Libertes de I'fgl. gallicane, 
part iil. 174, 

4 Hist. eoclée. dee égl rét., i, 72, 78. 

"Hoc quidem tibi possum pro comperto affirmare regnum Dei tantam 
nun progresmm 1 decem minimum Galtia urbibus ac Lutetio prasertin 
facere ub magui nessio quid Dominus illic moliri aperte videatur.” Bera ta 
Ballinger, March 27, 1557, Baum, Theodor Beza, i. 401. 
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books they had bronght into France, after they hed made an 
explicit confession of their faith, were condemned, not to the 
flames, but to the trifling punishment of public whipping; and 
searcely had the blows begun to fall upon the backs of the 
pedlers, when some of the magistrates themselves threw their 
cloaks around the culprits, whose confiscated books were after- 
ward secretly returned to them, or bought and paid for” To 
such a formidable height had this irregularity grown, that, on 
the very day upon which the confirmation of the three proposed 
inquisitors-general was made, Llenry published a new 
Laer edict (at Compiégne, on the twenty-fourth of July, 
1557) intended to secure an adherence to the penalties 
prescribed by previous laws. The reader of this edict, remember- 
ing the frequency with which the estrapade had done its bloody 
work for the last quarter of a century, will not be astonished to 
read that the punishment of death is affixed to the secret or 
public profession of any other religion than the Roman Catholic. 
But he will rejoice, for the sake of our common humanity, to 
learn that “it very frequently happens that our said judges are 
moved with pity by the holy and malicious words of those found 
guilty of the said crimes ;” and that, to secnre the uniform in- 
fliction of the extreme penalty upon the professors of the re- 
formed faith, it was now necessary for the king to remove from. 
the judges the slightest pretext or authority for mitigating the 
sentence that condemned a Protestant to the flames or gallows." 
Under cover of the war during three years, Protestantism 
made rapid strides in France. But the contest itself was disas- 
trous to its originators. The constable, having, when hostilities 
had once been undertaken contrary to his advice, been unvilling 








1 At Autun, in Sept.. 1556, Hist. eocles.. 1. 70. No wonder that the ex- 
ample set by the judges of Auton ‘served greatly to instruct others!" 

* Recueil gin, des ano. lois fr., xiil. 494-407. ‘The reepective jurindictions 
of the clerical and lay judges remained tho same. An article, however, wan 
appended declaring that in future the confiscated property of condemned 
heretics should no more inure to the crown, or be granted to private indi- 
‘viduals, but should be applied to charitable purposes. What a feeble barrier 
this provision proved to the cupidity of the courtier, long glatted with the 
spoila of ** Lutherans”—real or pretended—the case of Phillippine de Luns 
showed very clearly, some two or three monthe later. 
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to resign the chief command to which his office entitled him, 
assumed the defence of Paris from the north, while to his 
younger rival in arms, the Duke of Guise, was assigned the 
more brilliant. part in the enterprise—the conquest of the king- 
dom of Naples. Montmorency’s success, however, fell far short 
of the reputation he enjoyed for consummate generalship. Not 
only did he fail to relieve his nephews Coligny and D’Andelot, 
who had shut themselves up with a handful of men in the fort- 
petearor TESS OF St. Quentin; but he himeclf (on the tenth of 
SGuimia, August, 1557) met with a signal defeat in which the 

NS" flower of the French army was routed,-and many of 
its leaders, including the constable himself, were taken pris- 
oners.’ : 

The French capital was thrown into a paroxysm of fear on 
receipt of the intelligence. The road to Paris lay open to the 
victorious army. The king, not less than the people, expected 
to hear the Spaniards within » few brief days thundering at 
the very gates of the city. Charles the Fifth, from his retire- 
ment at Yuste, is said to have asked the conrier with impa- 
tience, whether his son was already in Paris." In the minds of 
the populace, disappointment and fear were mingled with rage 
ieiaagilt against “the accursed sect of the Lutherans”—the 
ieesSier reputed authors of all the public calamities. Every 

prediction which the priests had for a gener: ation been 
ringing in the ears of the people seemed now to be in course of 
fulfilnent. In the startling defeat of a large and well-appointed 
army of France, led by an experienced general, all eyes read 
tokens of the evident displeasnre of the Almighty, not beeanse 
of the ignorance and immorality of the people, or the bad 
doctrine and worse lives of its spiritual leaders, or the bar- 
barous cruelty, the shameless impurity, and unexampled bad 
faith of the court; but because of the existence of heretics who 








1 Besides the accouiga of the disastrous battle of St. Quentin given by the 
‘Mémoires of Rabutin, Coligny and other conteroporaries, and by De Thou and 
other historians of a somewhat later date, the graphic narrative of its inci- 
denta contained in Prescott's Reign of Philip the Second (lib. i, 0. vii.) is well 
‘worthy of perusal. 

* Prescott, i 240, note. 
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denied the authority of the Pope, and refused to bow down and 
worship the transubstantiated wafer. The popular anger was 
the more ready to kindle because the harsh measures of the gov- 
ernment had confessedly failed of accomplishing their object, 
and becanse—to use the expressive language of the royal edict— 
the fire still burned beneath the ashes.’ An incident which hap- 
pened little more than a fortnight after the battle of St. Quen- 
tin disclosed the bitter fruits of the slanderous reports and 
violent teachings disseminated among the excitable inhabitants 
of Paris. 

The Protestants of the capital, far from rejoicing over the 
misfortunes of the kingdom, as their adversaries falsely us- 
theatair Serted, met even more frequently than before to 
gfe Ree offer their united prayers in its behalf, On the even- 
Sent 4158" Sng of the fourth of September, 1557," three or four 
hundred persons, of every rank of suciety, quietly repaired to a 
house in the Ine St. Jacques, almost under the very shadow of 
the Sorbonne, where the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was to 
be administered according to previous appointment. Their 
coming together had not been so noiseless, however, as to es- 
cape the attention of come priests, residing in the Collége du 
Plessis, on the other side of the way, whose suspicions had for 
soine time been fixed upon the spot.’ The reformed were not 








‘Comme feu noubs la condre.” Rooucll gén. des anc, loin fr., xili. 
14. 

+ By an unpardonable negligence, Mr. Browning places the “ affaire dela rue 
St Incques” before the battle of St Quentin, in the month of May, 1557. 
History of the Huguenots, i. 45. 

+ A contemporary account of the affair by the reformer Knox, dated Dieppe. 
Deo. 7. 1557, although it adds little to our knowledge of the incidenta, ie of 
considerable interest. I cite a few sentences: ‘Almost in everie notabill 
Citie within France thair be seesmblit godlie Congregationis of aic as refusit all 
eocietie with the sinagoge of Sathan, so were (and yit arc) dyvers Congrega- 
tionis in Paria, and kirkia having thair learnit ministeris for preishing Chrys 
Evangell, and for trew ministratioun of the halie Sacramentis instited be him. 
‘The brote whairof being spred abrod, great. search wna maid for thair apre- 
hensioun, and at lenth, according to the pre-disingnit consall of oure God, 
who hath apoyntit the memberis to be Iyke to the heid, the biudthirstie 
wolves did violentlio rusche in amongis a portioun of Chrystia simpill lambis, 
For thoin bell-houndis of Sorbonistis, accompanyit with the rascal! pepill, and 
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disturbed during the exercise of their worship. But when, 
teen Ward midnight, they prepared to retum to their 
tone homes, the fury of their enemies discharged upon 

them the full force of ita pent-up energies. A fan- 
atical crowd blocked the street or filled the opposite windows, 
ready to overwhelm with a shower of stones and missiles of all 
descriptions any that might leave the protection of the honse. 
Continual aevessions were made of thuse whom the cries of 
“Thieves!” “Robbers!” “Conspirators against the realm!” 
attracted to the place. The discovery of the fact that it was 
company not of robbers, but of “ Lutherans,” only inflamed the 
rage of tho new-comers. The ery was now for blood. Every 
avenue of escape was guarded, and bonfires lighted here and 
there dispelled the friendly darkness. Carts and wagons were 
drawn across the streets, and armed men occupied the street- 
comers, or, if too cowardly to expose themselves tu any danger, 
stood ready at doors and windows to thrust the fugitives through 
with their pikes. 

The assembled Protestants, awakened to their danger, at first 
expected a general massacre. But the exhortations of their pas- 
tors and elders gave them new courage. In the midst of the 
storm raging without, they betook themselves to prayer. At 
length the necessity was recognized of coming to a prompt de- 
cision, To await the coming of the civil authorities, for whom. 
their enemies had sent, was to give themselves up to certain 
death, Nothing remained but to force their way out—a course 
recommended, we are told, by those who knew the cowardice of 
a Parisian mob. The men who were provided with swords were 
placed in the front rank, the unarmed followed in their wake. 
Again and again amall companies issued into the street and 
faced the angry storm. Each successive company reached a 
safe refuge. In fact, of all that adopted the bolder course of 
action, only one person was knocked down and left upon the 
ground to be brutally murdered and suffer the inost shameful 





with eum sergesntis maid apt for thair purpois, did a0 furiouslie invade a halie 
anemblie convenit (nye the number of four hundreth personis) to celebrat the 
memorie of oure Lordia det Printed from MS. volume in possession 
of Dr, MoCrie, in David Laing’s Works of John Knox (Edinb, 1355), iv. 200, 
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indignities. There were, however, many—one hundred and 
twenty or more women and children, with a few men—whom 
fear prevented from following the example of their compan- 
ions. Aronnd them the rabble, balked of the greater part of 
its expected victims, raged with increased fury, At one moment 
they presented themselves at the windows to the view of their 
enemies, in the vain hope that the sight of s0 much innocence 
and helplessness would secure compassion. When only blind 
hatred and malice were exhibited in return, they withdrew and 
quietly awaited the fate which they believed to be in store for 
them at the hands of the mob. From this they were delivered 
by the sudden arrival of Martine, the king’s “procureur” be- 
longing to the Chiatelet, with a strong detachment of commic- 
saries and sergeants. 

With great difficulty restraining the impetnosity of the mob, 
the magistrate made on the very spot an examination into the 
services that had been held. The whole story was told him in 
simple terms. He found that, while the Protestants had been 
aseembling, the Scriptures had for a Jong time been read in the 
French langnage. The minister had next offered prayer, the 
whole company kneeling upon the floor. He had afterward set 
forth the institution of the holy supper as given by St. Paul, 
had exhibited ite trne utility and how it ought to be ap- 
proached, and had debarred from the communion all seditious, 
disobedient, impure, and other unworthy participants, forbid- 
ding them to come near to the sacred table. Then those who 
had been deemed to be in a fit frame to receive the aacrament 
had presented themselves, and received the bread and the wine 
from the hands of the ministers, with the words: “This is the 
communion of the body and blood of the Lord.” Prayers had 
followed for the king and the prosperity of his kingdom, for all 
the poor in their affliction, and for the chnreh in general. The 
services had closed with the singing of several psalms. 

So clear a confession was amply sufficient to justify the arrest 
of the entire company. Men, women, and children were dragged 
‘reatment ot early dawn to the prison. But their escort was tou 
Mepritourr small, or too indifferent, to afford protection froin the 
ingults and violence of the immense throng through the midet 

‘Vor, 1.—20 
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of which they passed.' Not content with applying alike to men 
and to women the most opprobrious epithets, the rabble tore their 
clothing, covered them with mud and filth, and dealt many = 
blow—especially to those who from their long robes or age were 
suspected of being preachers.’ Into these ontrages no judicial 
investigation was ever instituted, so prevalent was the persua- 
sion that the zeal of the people in defence of the established 
faith must not be tuo narrowly watched. 

The blame for these excesses must not, however, be laid ex- 
clusively to the account of the populace. There were ramora 
Mucous afloat that owed their origin to the deliberate and 
ial malicious invention of the better instructed, and that 
were firmly believed by the ignorant masses. The nocturnal 
meetings, to which the Protestants were driven by persecu- 
tion, were represented as devoted to the most abominable 
orgies. The Protestants were aconsed of eating little children, 
It was boldly stated that a luxurious banquet was spread, 
and that at its conclusion the candles were extinguished, and 
a scene of the most indiscriminate lewdness ensued.” One 
of the judges of the tribunal of the Chatelet was found suf- 
ficiently pliant to declare, in contradiction to the unanimous 
testimony of the accused, that preparations for the repetition 
of similar crimes had been discovered in the rooms of the 
house in the rue St. Jacqnes, where the Protestants had been 
surprised. These infamous accusations even found their way 

"(Ag ravieching wolves rageing for blood, murderit em, oppressit. all, 
and echarofullie intreatit both men and wemen of great blude and knawin 
honestie.” Knox, wii eupra, p 300 

? Hist eccléa, dea égt réf,, i 79-75, This detailed and most authentio 
account is taken verbatim from that of Crespin. which may be read in the 
Galerie chrétienne, ii, 253-250; Do In Place (ed. Panthéon lit), p. 4; De 
Thou, v. 520. Claude Haton gives a story which bears but a faint reeem- 
blance to the truth—the mingled result of imperfect information and preju- 
dios. Mémoires, i, 51-58. 

* ‘And yit is not thia the and and chief point of thair malice; for thai, as 
children of thair father, wha in the autour of all lies, inoontinent did spread 
‘® moat schamfull and horribill sclander, to wit, that thai convenit upon the 
nycht for no uthir canse but to satisle the filthia lustia of the flosche.” 
Knor, di supra, p. 200. For an unfriendly account of the pretended orgies, 
vee Claude Haton (Mém.), i, 49-61, 
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into print, and were disseminated far and wide by the priestly 


PMle the poor prisoners were confined in the most loathsome 
cells—highwaymen and murderers being removed to better 
quarters to make room for Christians’—a judicial investigation 
rrauana a8 set on foot, The king himself expedited the 
srecutions. trigls.? Within little more than three weeks from the 
time of their apprehension, three Protestants were put to death 
(on the twenty-seventh of September). Both sexes and the ex- 
tremes of youth and old age were represented in these victims. 
To one, a beautiful young lady of wealth and rank, barely twen- 
ty-three years old, the favor was granted of being strangled be- 
fore her body was consigned to the flames. Yet even in her 
case the eruel executioner had not abstained from first applying 
a firebrand wantonly and indecently to different part of hor 
person.’ Her companions were burned alive. One of them was 
an advocate in parliament; both were elders of the reformed 
church. Five days later a physician and a solicitor met the 
same fate, but endured greater sufferings, as the wind blew the 
flames from beneath them, prolonging their torture ; and these 





2 Fonl play was even employed. in addition to barbarous treatment, if Knox 
wan rightly informed: “+ But theis craell tirantia and privie mardoreris, as 
thai have permittit libertie of toung to nono, sa by poysone haif thai marderit 
dyvers in prisone.” Knox, udi eupra. 

* Henry ordered pacliament to try the accused by a commission consisting 
of two presidents and sixteen counsellors, and enjoined that this matter 
should tke precedence of all others, Hist. eoolés des égl. réf., ubi infra; 
Grespin, wbi infra. 

* The courageous words of Philippine de Luns, when she waa biddon to 
give her tongue to have it cut off, were long remembered: ‘Since I bemoan 
not my body,” said she, “shall I bemoan my tongue?” Beza alludes to her 
aa matrons quadam et genere et pietate valde nobilis, fidem ad extremum 
usque spiritam professa signis omnibna, quum, abscisa lingua et ardente face 
pudendia ipsiue turpiseime ae crudelissime injecta, torreretur,” Beza nd Turl- 
‘censes (inbabitants of Zurich), Nov. 24, 1557; given in Baum, App. to vol. 
601; Hist. eccléa, i. 82. A conrtier, the Marquis of Trang, son-in-law of the 
keeper of the seals, was not ashamed to ask for and obtain the confiscation 
of her estates, in violation of the provision of the late Edict of Compidgne, 
“ que plusteurs tronvirent mauvais.”” De la Place, Commentaires de lestat 
de Ia religion ot république, soubs lea role Henry et Frangois Seconds ot 
Charles Neufviesme, p. 4. 
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were quickly fullowed by twd students at Paris, both of them 
from the southern part of the realm (on the twenty-third of 
October). 
Meanwhile the wretched prisoners were not deserted by their 
brethren, Their innocence of the dreadful crimes laid to their 
charge was maintained in pamphlets, which showed 
etter that these accusations were but repetitions of slanders 
see invented by the heathen to overwhelm the early 
Christians, Their doctrinal orthodoxy was proved by citations 
from the early church fathers". The Protestants of Paris found 
means to introduce a long remonstrance into the very chamber 
of the king. Unfortunately, it had as little influence upon him 
as similar productions had had with his predecessor. In Swit- 
zerland and in a portion of Germany the tidings made a deep 
impression. Lesa than two weeks after the blow had been 
struck at the small community of Parisian Protestants, Calvin 
calvinsin. Wrote the first of a series of letters calculated to sne- 
teen. "tain their drooping conrage, and suggested some of 
the wise ends Providence might have in view in permitting 0 
severo a discipline. Meantime he applied himself vigorously to 
arouse in their bebalf an effective intervention. “My good 
brethren,” he wrote to the people of Lausanne, “thongh all the 
rest should not suffice to move the hearts of those brethren to 
whom an appeal is made, yet this emergency admits of no 
delay. It can scarcely be but that, amid so many tortures, first 





Bera to Farel, Nov. 11, 1657, Baum, i. 490. 

‘+ Tho Scotch reformer, Jobn Knox, being detained by unfevorable tidings 
at Dieppe, on his return from Geneva, not only devoted himself to viiting 
and strengthening his persecuted brethren in France (M'Crie, Life of Knox, 
i 202; Brandes, J. Knox, Elberfeld, 1862, p. 136), but had the Apology of 
the Parisian Protestants translated into English, himself edding the prefatory 
remarks, from which several quotations have been made above. The trea- 
tise seems never to have been printed until the present century, the probable 
reason, according to Mr, Laing, being the subsequent release of so many of 
the prisoners as earvived. 

* \\Jasques icy coulx qui ont esté appelés au martyre ont exté contenplibles 
au monde, tant pont In qualité de leurs personnes, que pource que le nombre 
n'a pas eaté ai grand pour ung coup. Que acavons-nous ail a dexjd approsté 
‘une iarue telle qu'il y aura de quoy nous esjouir et le glorifer au double ?* 
Letter of Calvin, Sept. 16, 1887. Bonnet, Lett. tr. de Calv., if, 180-145, 
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one and then another be involved in them, until the number of 
sufferera become an infinite one, In short, the whole kingdom 
will be in flames, The question no longer is how to satisfy the 
desire of the poor brethren, but, if we have a single spark of 
humanity within us, to succor them in such extremity. . . . 
Though money be not promptly obtained elsewhere, yet shall I 
inake such efforts, should I be obliged to pledge my head and 
my feet, that it be forthcoming here.”* 

Beza, with his associates, Carmel, Farel, and Budé, at the 
same time, by Calvin’s request, took active ateps to induce the 
Protestant cantons and princes te intercede with Henry, and 
their exertions were not in vain.’ It was the object of the 
reformers to enlist the intervention of those Protestant powers, 
in particular, whose alliance and essistance might be deemed 
indispensable by the French king in his present straits”. The 
four “evangelical” Swiss cantons, encouraged by the success of 
recent mission in behalf of the Waldenses of Piedmont, sent 
to Paris a deputation, whose appearance was greeted by the 
Protestants with the utmost joy. The ambassadors, however, 
allowed themselves to be cajoled and deceived by the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, to whom they had the imprudence to intrust their 
petition, In reply to their address to the king, they were told 
(on the fifth of November), in the name of his Majesty, that he 
invited the confederates in future to trouble themselves no fur- 
ther with the internal affairs of his kingdom, especially in mnat- 
tere of religion, since he was resolved to follow in the steps of 





) Calvin aux églinos de Lausanne, de Moudon, et de Payorno, Ibid., li. 150, 
151. 

* The MS. letter of Beza und his companions to the ‘' Seigneurn” of Berne 
(to whom their allies had referred the entire matter, in order to obviate all 
delay), dated Basle, Sept. 27, 1557, fe in the arcbives of Berne, nnd has been 
Printed for the first time in the Bulletin, xvii, (April, 1868) 164-168. The 
writers urge the utmost haste, both for the sake of the prisoners of Paris and 
of some ather Protestanta confined in the dangeons of Dijon, 

* This was particularly tho advice of the friendly Count Goorge of Monthé- 
liard, wa recorded by Besa: ‘Comes fuit sententia, ut, dum Helvetit 
Priores cum rege agerent, sollicitareraus alios etiam Germanos prinolpes, ac 
Prewertim eos, a quibus Piarao ille nova auxilis hoo ipso tempore postularet.” 
Letter to Zurich, Nov. 4, 1557, Baum, i, 495. 
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his predecessors.’ Discouraged by this rebuff, they did not 
even attempt to press the matter upon the king’s notice, or by a 
personal interview endeavor to mitigate his anger against their 
brethren, It had been better never to have engaged in the 
intercession than support it so weakly." The German princes 
could not be induced to give to the affair the consideration it 
merited; but a letter of the Count Palatine seems to have 
somewhat diminished the violence of the persecution.” 





1+ Par Ia response que le roy fit dernitrement sux dépatés que les ssignenra 
des cantous de Zurich, Bere, Basle ot Sohuffouse, acs trds-chera ot bons ataya 
envoytrent par deya dla requeste de ceulr de In vallgo d’Angrogne, pour le 
faiot de la religion, Sa Majosts ostimoit qua lea dicta selgnenrs des dicta can- 
‘tons se contenteroient et ne prendroiont plus d'oceaaion de renvoyer devers, 
luy pour semblablo cause, comme ils ont faict les seigneurs Johan Escher, 
Jean Wyas, Incob (ests et Louys Oechaly, présens porteurs . . . 08 que 
Je dict seigneur a trouvé un pen estrange, pour In considération qu'il a tous- 
jours eue envers les dicts seigneure des cantons et aultres aes amys de ne 
slempescher ni soulcier des choses qu: touchont Padministration de leura 
Estats, ni la justice de leurs eubiets, ainsi qu'il lay semble qu’ils doibvent 
[faire] envers Iuy, priant les dicts seigneurs des dicts cantons estre contana da 
doresnavant nese donner peine de ce qu'il fora et exéeutera on son reynulma, 
at moings au faict de tu religion, qu'il neult ot a délibéré Pobsarcer et auiore, telle 
(quia cer prédéceaseure et (uy (comme roys tris-chrestiens) ont faict par la pussé, 
ot contenir sex dicts aubiecta en ieelle, dont il n'a d rendre compte d autre qua d 
Dieu, par Vaide, bonté et: protection duquel il staaseure maintenir son diot 
royanime en estat, en la tranquillits ot prosperité 18 02 i a esté jusques icy.” 
Réponse du roi, The Swiss envoya were intrasted on their return with a 
letter from the Cardinal of Lorraine to the magistrates of the Protestant 
cantons, fall ag usual of honeyed words. It closed with these words; ** Pri- 
ant Dieu, Messieurs, vous donner oe que plus désyrez, De Ssinet-Germain 
en Lage, le 6: jour de novembre 1557, Vostre meilleur voysin et amy, Cardi- 
nal de Lorraine.” ‘This was pretty fair dissembling even for the smooth 
tongue of the arch-perseoutor of the Huguenots, It must be confessed, bow- 
‘ever, that the sheep’s clothing never seemed to Ot him wall; the wolfich foot 
or the bloodthirsty jawa hed an irresistible propensity to show themselves. 
The letter of the cantons, the king’s reply, and Lorraine's letter, from the 
‘MGS. in the archives of Baele, are printed in the Bulletin de la Sooiéte de hist. 
a prot. francais, xvii, 164-167. 

* Baur, Theodor Beza, {. 317; Heppe, Leben Theod. Beza, 52-58, 
"Ab eo tempore (Oct. 284) audimus perlectia Palatini litoris dates aliques 
judicioram inducias.” Bera’s letter of Nov. 24th, ubi supra, Tt is not im- 
Probable that the interference of Henry's allies had some anlutary effect, in 
spite of the rough answer they received. Hist eociés. des dglises ref., I. 
84, whioh, however, says nothing of the reply to the Swiss, 
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Tho constancy of the victims, by disconcerting the plans of 
their enemies, doubtless contributed much to the temporary 
lull. No one attracted in this respect greater atten- 
tecofte” tion than the most illustrious person aunong the pris 
oners—the daughter of the Seigneur de Rambouillet 
and wifo of De Rentigny, standard-bearer of the Duke of Guise 
—who resolutely rejected the pardon, based on a renuncistion 
of her faith, which her father and husband brought her from 
the king, and urged her with tears to aceopt.’ Others, who, on 
account of their youth, were expected to be but poor advocates 
of their doctrinal views, proved more than a match for their 
examiners. The course was finally adopted of distributing the 
prisoners, about one hundred in number, in various monastic - 
establishments, whose inmates might win them back to the 
Roman Catholic Church, whether by argument or by harsher 
means. The judges could thus rid themselves of the irksome 
task of lighting new fires, and the energies of the religious 
orders were put to some account. But the result hardly met 
the expectations formed. If a few Protestants obtained their 
liberty, and incurred the censures of their brethren, by un- 
worthy confessiona of principle,’ many more were allowed to 
eseape by the monks, who soon had reason to desire “that their 
cloisters might be purged of such pests, through fear lest the 
contagion should spread farther,” and found it “burdensome 
to support without compeusation so large a number of needy 
persons.” * 

‘While the Protestants were thus demonstrating, by the forti- 
tnde with which they encountered severe suffering and even 
death, the sincerity of their convictions and the purity of their 
lives, their enemies were unremitting in exertions to aggravate 
the oditun in which they were held by the people. An in- 

Cootryrerdat Qnisitor and doctor of the Sorbonne, the notorious De 
Pamphlet ~ Mouchy, or Demochares, as he called himeelf, wrote a 
pamphlet to prove | them heretics by the decisions of the doctors. 





2 Bean, letter of Nov. 
noblewoman (Dec. 

* Hist, eooléa., i. 84 

* Calvin to Bullinger, Bonnet (Eng. tr,), ii, 411; Baum, 4, 317, 318. 





4, 1887, ubé eupra, Seo a letter of Galvin to this 
}, Lettren frang, (Bonnet), il. 159, 
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A bishop found the signs of the true church in the bells at the 
sound of which the Catholics assembled, and marke of Anti- 
christ in the pistols and anquebuses whose discharge was said to 
be the signal for the gathering of the heretics. A third contro- 
versialist went so far as to accuse the Protestanta not only of 
impurity, but of denying the divinity of Christ, the inmortality 
of the soul, the resurrection of the body, and even the existenea 
of God." 

Meanwhile, public affairs sssumed @ nore encouraging aspect. 
Francis of Guise, recalled from Italy, where his ill-success had 
been the salvation of the poor Waldenses in their Alpine val- 
leys,' had assumed command uf a large foree, consisting partly 
of the troops he had taken to Italy, partly of noblemen and gen- 
tlemnen that flocked to his standard in answer to the king's sum- 
mons for the defence of the French capital. With this army 
he sneceeded in capturing, in the beginning of January, 1558, 
cuter the city of Calais, for two hundred years an English 
Sala Janae possession.” The achievement was not a difficult one. * 
nat ‘The fortifications had been suffered to go to rnin, and 
the small garrison was utterly insufficient to resist the force un- 
expectedly sent against it.‘ But the success raised still higher 
the pride of the Guises. 

The auspicious moment was seized by the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine to induce Ilenry, on the ninth of January, to hold in 
ie parliament a Zé de justice, and compel the court to 

cy of 
henge register i in his presence the obnoxious edict of the pre- 

vions year, establishing the inguisition.’ But the en- 
gine which had been esteemed both by.Pope and king the only 





' Histoire eoclésinstique des églises réformées, i, 78, 

‘Cf. the anonymous letter to Henry the Second, inserted in La Plana, Com- 
mentaires de I'cstnt de la religion et république (6d. Panthéon Littéraire), 
p. 5; and in Crespin (see Galerie chrétienne, ii. 246). 

1 Quine’s glory wna, according to parliament, in registering (Feb, 15th) the 
king’s gift to him of the ‘maison dea marchanda” at Calais, “‘d’avoir ox- 
pugné une place et conqais un pays que depuis deux oons ans homme n'avoit 
non seulement entrepris de faict, mais ne compris en lesprit.” Reg. of Par- 
lament, apud Mémoires de Guise, p. 

* De Thon, ii, 549-552 ; Seco Philip the Second, £ 265-257. 

* Hist, ecclés, i. £7, 88. 
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sure means of repressing heresy, failed of its end. New churches 
arose ;, those that previously existed rapidly grew.' The Refor- 
mation, also, now, for the first time, was openly avowed by men, 
of the first rank in the kingdom. Its opponents were filled with 
‘apwinet dismay upon beholding Antoine de Bourbon, King of 
Xware.cen. Navarre, his brother Louis, Prince of Condé, and 
princes for Francois d'Andelot, brother of Admiral Coligny, at 
‘one the head of the hitherto despised “Lutherans.” An- 
toine de Borrbon-Vendéme was, next to the reigning monarch 
and his children, the first prince of the blood. Since his mar- 
riage with Jeanne d’Albret—in consequence of which he be- 
came titular King of Navarre—he had resided for much of the 
time in the city of Pan, where his more illustrious son, Henry 
the Fourth, was born. Here he had attended the preaching of 
Protestant ministers. On his return to court, not long after the 
capture of Calais, he took the decided step of frequenting the 
gatherings of the Parisian Protestants. Snbsequently he res- 
cued a prominent minister—Antoine de Chandien—from the 
Chatelet, in which he was imprisoned, by going in person and 
claiming him as a member of his household.*. Well would it 
have been for France had the Navarrese king always displayed 
the same courage. Condé and D’Andclot were scarcely less 
valuable acceasions to the ranks of the Protestants. 

Other causes contributed to delay the full execution of the 
plan of the Inquisition. A united embassy from the three Pro- 
testant Electors of Germany—the Count Palatine, the Duke of 








‘Im Normandy the bariens imposed by the war indirectly favored the 
growth of Protestantism, ‘* The troubles of religion were great in this king- 
dom during the year 1558,” writes a quaint loval antiquarian. “The common 
people was pretty easily seduced. Morcover, the ‘ imposta’ and * subsidies 
were"so excearive that, in many villnges, no assesaments of ‘tailles” were 
Jaid; the ‘tithes’ (on ecclosiastical property) wera so high thnt the eurates 
and vicars fled away, through fear of being imprisoned. and divine service 
‘cased to bo maid in a large number of parishes adjoining thie city of Can. 
as in the villages of Plumetot, Periers, Sequeville, Puto, Soliera, and many 
others, Seeing which, some preachers who had come out of Geneva took 
possersion of the temples and churches,” Les Recherches et Antiquites de la 
ville de Caen, par Charles de Bourgueville, siour du lieu, eto. Caen, 1588, 
Pt. ii 162, 

1 Hist, eccléa. des égt. ref, 1. 89. 
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Saxony, and the Marquis of Brandenburg—and from the Dukes 
of Deux Ponts and Wurtemberg, bearing a powerful appeal to 
es Henry in behalf of his perseonted subjects, arrived in 
frmte Paris.'' Such noble and influential petitioners could 
Encomat not be dismissed—especially at a time when their as- 

* sistance was indispensable—withont a gracions reply ; 
and, in order that the German princes might not have occasion 
to accuse Henry of too flagrant bad faith, the persecution was 
allowed for a short time to abate. 

‘An incident of an apparently trivial character, which hap- 
pened at Paris not long after, proved very clearly that the se- 
Putmsinging Voritios inflicted on some of those connected with the 
enihe Ps” mecting in the Rue St. Jacques had utterly failed of 

accomplishing their object. On the southern side of 
the Seine, opposite the Louvre, there stretched, jnst outside of 
the city walls, a large open space—the public grounds of the 
nniversity, known as the Pré aun Clerva.* This spot was the 
favorite promenade of the higher classes of the Parisians. Jt 
happened that, on a certain afternoon in May,‘ a few voices in 
:the crowd began to sing one of the psalms which Clément 
Marot and Théodore de Béze had translated into French, At 
the sound the walks and games were forsaken. The tune waa 
qnickly caught up, and soon the vast concourse joining in the 
words, either through sympathy or through love of novelty, the 
eurions were attracted from all quarters to listen to so strange 
anentertainment. For many successive evenings the same per- 
formance was repeated. The numbers increased, it was said, to 
five or six thousand. Many of the chief personages of the 
kingdom were to be seen among those who took part. The 















1 The letter, dated March 19th, la reproduced in the Galerie chrét., abridg- 
ment of Creepin, fi, 260-209, Melanchthon wrote, in the name of the theo- 
logians aseombled ut Worms, an earest appeal to the same monarch, on the 
Jat af Dec., 1557, Opera Mel. (Bretachneider), ix. 888-285, 

* Hint, eccl’a, i. 89. Galerie chrétienne, ti, 270. 

* See Dulaure’s plan of Paris under Francis I. Hist. de Paria, Atlan. 

* Tho date is fixed na well by the Reg, of Parliament (ct. infra}, aa by ® pas- 
aage ina letter of Calvin to the Marquis of Vico, of July 19, 1558 (Lettres. 
frang., Bonnet, ii. 212), in which the pealm-singing is alladed to as having 
occurred ‘ about two months ago”—' il y a environ deux moys,” 
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King and Queen of Navarre were particularly noticed because 
of the pleasnre they manifested. By the inmates of tho neigh- 
boring College of the Sorbonne the demonstration was inter- 
preted as an open avowal of heresy. ‘The uso of the French 
langnage in devotional singing was calculated to throw contempt 
upon the time-honored usage of performing divine servieo in 
the Latin tongue: To the king, at this time absent from 
the city, the psalm-singing was represented as a beginning of 
sedition, which must be suppressed lest it should lead to the 
destruction at once of his faith and of his authority. Henry, 
too ready a listener to such suggestions, ordered the irregularity 
to cease; and the Protestant ministers and elders of Paris, de- 
sirous of giving an example of obedience to the civil power in 
things indifferent, enjoined on their members to desist from 
singing the psalms elsewhere than in their own homes: 

The visit of the Dowager Duchess of Lorraine, who was per- 
mitted to meet her son upon the borders of France, afforded a 
good opportunity for an infonnal discussion of the terms of the 
peace that was to put an end to a war of which both parties 
Conterene Were equally tired. There, in the fortress of Péronne, 
gtcerdine the Cardinal of Lorraine held a conference with An- 
Granvelle.  toine Perrenot, Cardinal of Granvelle; and a friend- 
ship was comented between the former and the Spanish court 








' De Thon, ii, 678, 

* Hist, occlés. des égl. r6f., i, 90, How large « body of Parisians took part 
in these demonstrations appears from the Registers of Parliament. On the 
17th of May, 1558, the Blehop of Paria reported to parliament that ha had 
givon ordors to find out ‘les authours dos aavembléos qui so sont faictes ces 
Goure icy. tant aw pré auz Clerca, que par les rues ie cette ville de Paris, et a 
‘grandes troupes de personnes, tant excolliars, gentilahommes, dumoiedles gue au- 
tree chantana d haute rota chaneona et pseantner de David en Francois.” On 
the following doy the procureur gintml was directed to Inquire into the 
“ monopoles, conventicules et amemblées illicites, qui #¢ font chacun jour en 
dicers quartiers et fauabourgs da cette ville de Paris, tant dhommes que de 
femmes, dont ln pluspart sont en armes, et chantent publiquement & haute 
‘voix chansons concernant le faict de Ia religion, et tendant & sedition et com- 
motion populaire, et perturbation du repoa et tranquillité publique.” Reg. 
of Parl., apud Félibien, Hist. do Paria, Prouves, iv. 783. The obarge of car 
xying arms sooms to have boon true oaly so far thet the “ gentilshommes™ 
wore their swords as usual. 
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boding no good for the quiet of France or the stability of the 
throne, 

Little was effected in the direction of peace. But Cardinal 
Lorraine received valuable hints touching the best method for 
humbling the enemies of his house. Of these no one was 
amore formidable than D'Andelot, who had distinguished him- 
self greatly in the war on the Flemish borders, This young 
hivad nobleman, the Bishop of Arras affirmed, had been 
Gui’ found, during the captivity from which he had re- 
trailers de cently escaped, to be infected with the contagion of 
nae the “new doctrines.” Since his return to France, he 
lad even ventured to send a heretical volume to consvle his 
brother, the admiral, in prison. The cardinal, jealous of the 
houses of Chatillon and Montmorenoy, promptly reported to the 
king the story of D’Andelot’s defection from the faith. His 
brother, the Duke of Guise, loudly declared that, althongh he 
was ready to march to the siege of Thionville, he could entertain 
no hope of success if D’Andelot were suffered to accompany 
lim, in command of the French infantry." 

The sympathy of the younger Chatillon was daily becoming 
more openly avowed. On a recent visit to Brittany (April, 
pantese 1558), he-had taken with him Flenry and Loiseleur, 
im Britany. Protestant ministers. For the first time, the western- 
most province of France heard the doctrines preached a genera- 
tion before in Meaux. The crowd of provincial nobles, flocking 
to pay their respects to D’Andelot and his wife, Clande de 
Ricux, heiress of vast estates in this region, were both sur- 
prised and gratified at enjoying the opportunity of listening to 
preachers whose voice had penetrated to almost every nook of 
France save this, So palpable were the effects, that D'Ande- 
lot's brief tour in Brittany furnished additional grounds for 
Tenry’s suspicions respecting the young uobleman's soundness 
in the faith.” 





} Ls Place, Commentaires de estat, ete., p. 9; De Thou, ii, 663. 

* Hist, eooléa de Bretagne depuis {a reformation jusqu’A I'édit de Nantes, 
par Philippe Le Noir, Sieur de Crevain. Published from the MS, in the 
brary of Rennes, by B. Vaurigaud, Nantes, 1851, 2-17. 
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D’Andelot was summoned. to appear before the king and 
clear himself of the charges preferred against him. enry is 
paniaor Said, indeed, to have sent previonsly D’Andelot's 
qummonet¢ brother, the Cardinal of Chatillon, and his cousin, 

ng: Marshal Montmorency, the constable's eldest: son, to 
urge him to make a submissive and satisfactory explanation. 
But their exertions were fntile. Henry began the conversation 
by reminding D’Andelot of the great intimacy he hed always 
allowed him and the love he bore him. He told him that he 
had expected of him anything rather than a revolt from the 
religion of his prince and an adherence to new doctrines, And 
he annomeed as the principal points in his conduct which he 
condemned, that he had allowed the “ Lutheran” views to be 
preached on his estates, that he had frequented the Pré aux 
Cleves, that he absented himself from the mass, and that he had 
sent “books from Geneva” to his brother, the admiral, in his 
captivity. D*Andelot replied with frankness and intrepidity. 
ummm He professed gratitude for the many favors he had 
arate: received from the monarch, a gratitude he had never 
tired of inking known by perilling life and property in that 
prince's cause. But the doctrine he ad caused to be preached 
was good and holy, and guch as his forefathers had held. He 
denied having beon at the Pré awe Clercs, but avowed his 

- entire approval of the service of praise in which the multitude 
had there engaged. As for hie absence from the mass, he 
thanked God for removing the veil of ignorance that ence 
covered his eyes, and declared that, with the Alnighty's favor, 
he would never again be present at its celebration. In fine, he 
Degged Henry to regard his life and property as being entirely 
at the royal disposition, but to leave him a free conscience. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who alone of the courtiers was present, 
here interposed to warn the speaker of the bad way into which 
he had entered; but D'Andelot replied by appealing to the 
prelate’s own conscience in testimony of the truth of the doc- 
trines he had once favored, bnt now, from ambitious motives, 
perseented. 

Greatly diepleased with so frank an avowal of sentiments 
that would have cost one less nobly connected his life, Henry 
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now pointed to the collar of the “Order of St. Michael” around 
D’Andelot’s neck, and exclaimed: “T did not give you this 
order to' be so employed; for you swore to attend mass and to 
follow my religion.” “I knew not what it is to be a Christian,” 
responded D'Andelot ; “nor, had God then touched my heart 
as He now has, should I have accepted it on such a condition.”? 
Glace ec Unable any longer to endure the boldness of D'Ande- 
him tobe lot—who richly deserved the title he popularly bore, 
memes the fearless knight\—Henry angrily commanded him 
to leave his presence. The young man was arrested and taken 
by the archers of the guard to Meanx, whence he was subse- 
quently removed to Mclin.' The position of the court was, 
however, an embarrassing one. Henry manifested no desire to. 
retain long as a prisoner, much less to bring to the estrapade, 
the nephew of the constable, and a warrior who had himeelf 
held the honorable post of Colonel-General of the French in- 
suerats. fantry, and was second to none in reputation for valor 
mentotthe and skill. The most trifling concession would be suffi- 

cient to secure the scion of the powerful families of 
Chatillon and Montmorency. Even this concession, however, 
could not for a considerable time be gained. D’Andelot re- 
sisted every temptation, and his correspondence breathed the 
most uncompromising determination. 

Ina long and admirable letter to Henry, it is trae, he humbly 
asked pardon for the offence his words had given. And he 
punta begged the king to believe that, “save in the matter 
somiauey- of obedienca to God and of conscience,” he would ever 
faithfully expose life and means to fulfil the royal commands. 
But he also reiterated his inability to attend the mass, and 
plainly denounced as blasphemy the approval of any other 
sacrifice than that made upon the Cross.* To the ministers of 





1 Hib. eoclés, den gl. rét, i, 91. 

Th, ubd ay 

* De Thou, ii, 566, 567; Hist, ecolés., ubi supra; La Place, Commentaires 
do Vestat, pp. 9, 10; Catvin, Lettres frang. (July 19th), if, 212, 218, 

* The closing words of this letter, written probably in May, 1558, and pab- 
lished for the first time in tho Bull. de la Soc. de V'hist. du prot. tr. (1854), 
fil, 245-245, from the MS. belonging to the late Col. Henri Tronchin, are so 
rave and 20 Inyal, that the wader will readily exouse their imortion: "Bt 
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Paris he wrote, expressing a resolution eqnally strong; and the 
letters of the latter, as well as of the great Genevese reformer, 
were well calculated to sustain his courage. But D'Andelot was 
utempon. Not proof against the sophistries of Ruzé, a doctor of 
‘rake the Sorbonne and confessor of the king. Moved by 
the entreaties of his wife,’ of his uncle the constable, and of his 
brother the Cardinal of Chatillon, he was induced, after two 
months of imprisonment, to consent to be present, but without 
taking any part, at a celebration of the mass, By the same 
priest D'Andelot sent a submissive message to the king, to 
which the bearer, we have reason to believe, attributed a mean- 
ing quite different from that which D’Andelot had intended to 
convey. The noble prisoner was at once released ; but the voice 
of conscience, uniting with that of his faithful friends, soon led 
him to repent bitterly of his temporary, but scandalous weak- 
ness. From this time forward he resumes the character of the 
intrepid defender of the Protestant dootrines—a character of 
which he never again divests himeelf.* 





ee que je vous demande, Sire, n'est point, grices & Dieu, pour crainte de Ia 
mort, ot moins encore pour dtsir que faye de reconvrer ma liborté, car je n'ay 
rien si cher quo je n'abandonne fort voluntiers pour le aalut de mon ame et la 
@loire de mon Dieu. Mais, toutefoin, la perplexité of je aula de vous vouloi 
tatistaire et rendre le service que je vous doibs, et ne le pouvoir faire en cela 
avec souroté de ma conscience, me travaille ot serre le cucur tellement que 
pour m’en délivrer j’sy esté contrainct de vous faire coste trés humble re- 
queste.” 

‘Cf. Calvin’s letter to the Marg, of Vioo, July 19, 1588, Bonnet, Lettres 
frang,, ii, 219, 214 Sa femme luy monstrant eon ventre pour l'esmouvoir & 
compassion du fruict qu'elle partoit.” 

+ Among the many important aervicen which the French Protestant Histori- 
eal Society has rendered, the rescue trom oblivion of the interesting corre- 
spondence relating to D'Andelot’s imprisonment merits to be reckoned by no 
means the least (Balletin, iii, 238-255), Even the graphic narrative of the 
Histoire ecclésiastique fails to give the vivid impression conveyed by a peru- 
eal of these eight documents emanating from the pens of D’Andelot, Macar 
{one of the pastors at Paris), and Calvin. The dates of these letters, in con- 
nection with a statement in the Hixt, eoclés,, fix the imprisonment of D'Ande- 
Jot 8 lasting from May to July, 1558. A month later Calvin wrote to Gar- 
nier: ‘D'Audelot, the nephew of the constable, has barely deceived our 
arpeotations. After having given proofs of invincible constancy, in a moment 
‘of weaknesa he consented to go to mass, if the king absolutely insisted on bis 
doing #0. He declared publicly, indeed, that he thus acted against bis inoli- 
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Meanwhile, Henry and his adviser, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
who really little deserved the roproachea shawored on them by 
the Pope, took steps to encounter the new assaults which the 
reformed doctrines were making on the established church in 
every quarter of the kingdom. If the Parliament of Paris 





nations; he has nevertheless exposed the gospel to great disgrace, “He now 
implores our forgivenees for this offence. . . . This, at leaat, is praise- 
worthy in him, that he avoids the court, and openly declares that he had never 
abandoned bis principles." Letter of Aug. 20th, Bomnet, Eng, tr, iti, 460 ; 
see ulso Ath, Coguerel, Précis de Phistoira de l'égl, raf. de Paris, Pidves bis- 
toriques, pp. xxii.-Ixxvi.; twenty-one letters of Macar belonging to 1558. If 
the reformera condemned D’Andolot’s concession, Paul the Fourth, on the 
other band, regarded his cecapo from the cvtrapade os proof positive that not 
only Henry, but even the Cardinal of Lorraine, waa lnkewarm in the defence 
of the faith! Read tho following misspelt. soutences from a letter of Card, 
La Bourdaisidre, the French envoy to Rome, to the constable (Feb. 25, 1559), 
now among the MSS, of the National Library of Paris. The Pope bad sent 
expressly for the ambassador: ‘Il me declara que cestoit pour me dira quil 
sebayasoit grandement comme ea mageté ne faysoit autre compte de punyr les 
hereticques de son Foyaume et que limpunite de monsicur danildot donnoit une 
tres mauonyse reputation a sadicte mageste dovant laquelle ledict Sr, dandelot 
avoit confess dostro sacramentayre ot gui leust (qu ‘il Yet) mené tout droit 
wu feu comme il meritoit . . . que mousieur le eardinat de Lorrayne, lequel 
sa Snincteté a fait son Inguisiteur, ne se sauroit exouser quil nayt grandemant 
‘ficily ayant loyved perdre une ai belle occasion dun exemp'e at aatutayre ot qui 
Juy poavoit porter tant dhonnenr et de roputation, maia gril monstre bien que 
fay meame farurise les hereticgues, Anutant que lora que ee acandale advynt, il 
estoit seal pres du roy, sans que perionne luy penst resister ne l'empescher 
duser de la puyssance que sadicte Saincteté Iny a donnée.” Of course, Paul 
could not let pass unimproved ao fair an opportanity for repeating the trite 
warning that subversion of kingdoms and other dire calnmities follow in 
the train of ‘mutation of religion.” The punishment of D'Andelot, how- 
ever, to which he often returned in his conversation, the Pontiff evidently 
regarded a8 a thing to be excewted rather than spoken «bout, and he therefore 
begged the French ambassador to write the letter to the king in his own 
cipher, and advise him *‘to let uo ons in the world see his letter.” Where- 
upon Card. La Bourduisidre rather imeverently observes: ‘Je oroy que le 
bonhomme pense que le roy deohiffre luy mesme ves leltres!” a supposition 
singularly absurd in tha case of Henry, who hated business of every kind. 
La Bourdajsidre conceived it, on the other band, ta be for his own interest 
to take the frst opportunity to give private information of the entire conver- 
sation to the constable, D'Andelot's uncle, and to advise him that it would go 
hard with his nephew, should he fall into Pauls handa (** quil feroit un man- 
vais parti sil le tenoit”). Soldan, Gesch. des Prot. in Frank., 1. (appendix), 
607, 608; Bulletin de "histoire du prot. francais, xxvii, (1978), 10, 104, 
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began to exhibit reluctance to shed more innocent blood, it was 
far otherwise with the degemvirate to whom the three cardinals 
‘Tretieay had delegated their inquisitorial frnctions, and whose 
aenmeimt Dower was supreme.' But, to the prosention of the 
work of extorminating heresy in France, the continuance of 
the war with Spain offered insurmountable obstacles. It di- 
verted the attention of the government from the anuitiplication _ 
of “Lutheran” churches and communities. It hampered the 
Auskty er court, by compelling it to aitigate its severities, in 
race" conseqnence of the importnnate intervessions of its 
indispensable allies, the Protestant princes across the Rhine and 
the confederated cantons of Switzerland. Besides, the war had 
borne no fruit but disappointment, If Calais had been recov- 
ered, St, Quentin and other strongholds, which were the key to 
Paris, had been lost. The brilliant capture of Thionville (on 
the twenty-second of June, 1558) had been more than balanced 
Dy the disastrous rout of Marshal de Thermes at Gravelines (on 
the thirteenth of July). 

The almost uninterrnpted hostilities of the last twelve years 
had not only exhausted the few thousand crowns which Henry 
had found in the treasury at his accession to the throne, but 
jhad reduced the French exchequer to as low an ebb as that of 
the Spanish king.’ His antagonist was as anxious as Ienry to 
reduce his expenditures, and obtain leisure for ernshing heresy 
in the Low Countries and wherever else it had shown iteelf in 





' Lettor of Calvin, Aug, 29, 1858, Bonnet, Bug. te,, iii, 460, 

* De Thou (liv. 20), ii 508, etc., 576, etc. 

* Proscott, Philip IL. {, 208-970, has deroribed the straita in which Philip 
found himself in consequence of the deplorable state of hia finances Henry 
‘was compelled to resort to deapernte schemes ta procure the necessary funds, 
An early as Febrnary, 1554—a year before the truce of Vancelles—ho pub- 
lished an edict commanding all the inhabitants of Paris to send in an account 
of the silver, plate they possessed, Finding that it amounted to 350,000 
livres, he ordered his officers to take and convert it into money, which he re- 
tained, giving the owners twelve per cent. aa interest on the compulsory loan, 
‘They were informed, and were doubtless gratified to learn, that the measure 
was not only one of urgency, but also precautionary —lest the neceasity 
sbould arise for the seisurs of the plate, without compensation, it may be pre- 
eamed. Reg. des ordon., apud Pélibien, H. de Paris, preuves, v, 287-200. 

Vou. L—21 
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his vast dominions. Constable Montmorency, too, employed 
his powerful influence to sectze 2 peace which would restore 
him liberty, and the place in the royal favor likely to be 
usurped by the Guises, if his absence from court were to last 
much longer. And Paul the Fourth was now as earnestly 
desirons of effecting @ reconciliation between the contending 
monarchs—that they might unitedly engage in the holy work 
of persecution—as he had been a few years before to embroil 
them in war.' 

The common desire for peace found expression in the ap. 
pointment of plenipotentiaries, who met, about the middle of 
October, in the monastery of Cercamps, near Cambray. France 
was represented by Montmorency, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
Marshal St. André, Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans, and Clande 
de l’Aubespine, Secretary of State. The Duke of Alva, Wil- 
liam of Orange, Ruy-Gomez de Silva, the Bishop of Arras, and 
Viglius appeared on the part of Philip. England and Savoy 
were also represented by their envoys. After preliminary dis- 
cussions, the conference adjourned, to meet in February of the 
sneceeding year at Cateau-Cambrésis.' Here, on the third of 
April, 1559, wae concluded a treaty of peace that terminated 
‘the treaty ot the struggle for ascendancy in which France and 
ron Spain had been engaged, with brief intermissions, 
. ever since the accession of Francis the First and 
Charles the Fifth. 

So far as France was concemed, it was an inglorious close. 
By a single stroke of the pen Henry gave up nearly two hun- 
dred places that had been captured by the French from their 
enemies during the last thirty years, In return he received 
Ham, St. Quentin, and three other strongholds held by Philip 
on his northern frontier. All the fruits of many years of war 
and an infinite loss of life and treasure* were surrendered in an 





? Prescott, Philip the Seobnd, i. 270. 

1 De Thou, fi. 584, 585, 660, eto 

*More than one hundred thousand lives and forty milons crowns of 
gold, if wa may believe the Mémoires de Vieilleville, 11. 406, 408. “* Quod 
multo sanguine, peounia incredibili, spatio multoram annoram Golli acqui- 
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instant for a paltry price. The Duke of Savoy recovered states 
which had long been incorporated in the French dominions. 
‘The jurisdictions of two parliaments of France became foreign 
territory. The inhabitants of Turin were left to forget the 
language they had begun to speak well. The King of Spain 
could now come to the very gates of Lyons, which before the 
peace had stood, as it were, in the middle of the kingdom, but 
‘was now turned into a border city." 
Such were the concessions Henry was willing to make for the 
purpose of obtaining peaco abroad, that he might turn his arms 
ag against his own subjects, Philip, if equally zealous, 
Feuthiser- was certainly too prudent to exhibit his eagerness so 
clearly to his opponent. The interests of France had 
been sacrificed to the bigotry of her monarch and the selfishness 
of his advisers. When the terms of the agreement were made 
known, they awakened in every true Frenchman's breast a feel- 
ing of shame and disgust.’ Henry himself manifested embar- 











slerant, uno die magna cum ignominia tradiderunt,” saya the papal nuncio, 
Banta Crooe, De civil. Gall. dise. oom., 1487. See, however, Ranke, Civil 
‘Wars and Monarchy in France, Am. tr., p. 127 

‘Mém. de Visilloville,' ubi supra, Tho text of the treaty is given in 
Recueil gen. des ano, lois frangsises, xiii, 615, ete., and in Du Mont, Corpe 
diplomatique, v. pt. 1, pp. 84, eto ; the treaty betwoen France and Eng- 
land, with scrupulous exactness, aa usual, in Dr, P. Forbes, State Papers, 1 
48, etc, 

2 he prevalent sentiment in France is strongly expressed by Brantime, by 
the memoirs of Vieitieville, of Du Villars, of Tavannes, eto. “Le paix hon 
teuse fut dommageable,” says Tavannes; “‘les amooiex ¥ farent trabis, les 
capiteines abendonue @ lears ennemis, lo sang, In vie de tant de Francais 
negligée, cont cinquante forteresses rendues, pour tirer de prison un vieilland 
eonnestable, et s¢ descharger de deux filles de France.” Mém, de Gaspard 
de Baulx, seign. de Tavannes, ii, 242, Dn Villars represents the Duke of 
Gnine ax remonstrating with Henry for giting up in a moment more than he 
could have lost in thirty yeara, and as offering to guard the least considerable 
city among the many he surrendered against all the Spanish troops : " Mettes- 
moy dedans la pire ville de celles que vous voulez rendre, je la conserveray 
plus glortonsoment aur la breache, eto.” (Ed. Petitot, ii, 287, liv. 10). But 
the duke's own brother was ono of the commissioners ; and Soldan affirms 
the emstence of a letter from Guise to Nevers (of March 27, 1559) in the 
‘National Library, fully establishing that the dake and the cardinal understood 
and were pleased with the substance of the treaty (Soldan, Geach. dea Prot. 
in Frankreioh, i, 286, note). 
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rassment when attempting to justify his course.’ Abroad the 
improbable tidings were received with incredulity.” 

The treaty of Catean-Cambrésis contained but one article on 
the subject of religion—that which bound the monarchs of 
Spain and France to put forth their united exertions for secur- 
ing a “holy universal council.” But common report had it that 
the omission of more detailed reference to the subject lying 20 
near to the heart of both kings was fully compensated by a se- 
cret treaty taken up exclusively with this subject.* That treaty 
Wastheres Wa8 represented as developing a plan which contem- 
wee ewy. plated nuthing less than the entire and violont destruc- 
nioatinst’ tion of heresy by the united efforts of their Catholic 
taut” and Very Christian Majesties. By a single concerted 
anagaacre of all dissidents, the whole of Europe was to be 
brought back to its allegiance to the see of St. Peter.‘ Unfor- 
tunately, the secret treaty, if it ever existed, has never come to 
light; nor have we the testhnony of s single person who pre- 
tends to have seen it, or to be acqhainted with its contents. 
Indeed, the circumstances of the case seem to render such a 





' © Henricus rex sa propteren qnscumque ratione pacem inire volnisse dice- 
bat, ‘ quod intelligeret, regnum Francim ad heresim declinare, magnumque in 
numeram venisee, ita ut, ei diutius diferret, neque ipsiua conscientim, neque 
regni tranguillitati prospiceret; . . . se propterea ad quasvis pacia con- 
ditiones descendiase, ut regnum heereticis aa malia hominibus purgaret,’ Heo 
fab co satis frigide et cum pudore dicebantur.” Banta Croos, De civil. Gall. 
diss, comment, 1437. 

‘Toid., adi supra, 

+ “<Selon Particle seoreb de In paix,” says Tavannes (Mém., iL 247, Ed. 
Potitot), ‘los heretiques furent brasioz en France, plus par crainte qu’ils ne 
auivisont l'exemple des revoltes 4’Allemagne, que pour la religion.” But, it 
may be asked, was there anything novel im this? It had needed no seorat 
article, tor @ generation back, to conduct a ‘“ Christendin ” to the flamea, 

+The English commissioners, Killigrew and Jones, in » despatch written 
eight or nine months later, express the current belief respecting the wide 
cope of the persecution : “* Wheras, upon the making of the late peace, tere 
teas 1a appoinctemant made betwens the late Pope, the French King, and the 
King of Spaine, for the joigning of their forces together fur the suppression of 
religion ; it ia eaid, that thie King mindethe shortly to end to thisnew Pope 
[Pins IV.], for the renewing of the same league; U end wheruf waa to oon- 
strains the reat of okristiendome, deitg protestinia, to receive the Pope's authorité 
and his religion ; and thorapan to call a genernll counsaill.” Letter from 
Blois, January 6, 15$$, Forbes, Stata Papers, i. 206, 
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anited effort as the conjectural treaty supposes either Quixotic 
or superfinous—Quixotic, if the two monarchs, without the 
conenrrence of the empire, whose crown had passed from 
Charles, not to his son Philip, but to his brother Ferdinand, 
should institute a scheme for a general crusade against the pro- 
fessors of the doctrines that had already gained a firm foothold 
in one-half of Germany, in Great Britain, and the Scandinavian 
lands of Northern Europe; superfluous, if it respected only the 
dominions of the high contracting powers. For the purpose of 
Henry was no less clearly and repeatedly proclaimed than that 
of Philip. No subject of either crown could ignore at whom 
the first blow would be struck, sfter the pressure of the foreign 
war had been removed.’ Nor, in the execution of their plans, 
could either monarch imagine hinself to stand in need of the 
assistance of his royal brother; for it was not an open war to 
be carried on, but as yet a stroggle with persons, numerous 
without doubt, but, nevertheless, suspected rather than convicted. 
of heresy, and discovered, for the most part, only by diligent 
search. 

But, if we have reason to think that the treaty of Catean- 
Camibrésis was accompanied by no secret and formal etipulations 
having refcrence to a combined assault upon Protestantism, we 
at least know that the negotiations it occasioned gave rise to a 
singular disclosure of the policy of Philip the Second in the 
Netherlands—a policy which he deemed applicable to Chris- 
‘The Prince tendom entire. Among the ambassadors of Philip 
fares, and the hostages for the execution of the treaty was 
yamd | William of Orange, the future deliverer of the United 
xem" Provinces. Henry, supposing that the nobleman to 
whom s0 honorable a trust had been committed enjoyed the 


+++ Voila,” says Agrippa @'Aubigné, ‘les conventions d'une paix en effect 
pour les royaumes de France et d'Espsgne, en apparence do toute Ia Chres- 
tient®, glorieuse aux Espagnols, desaventngense aux Frangois, redoutuble auz 
Reforinea : car comme toutes lee digiculien qui ne presenterent an trait eatoient 
eatorffies pur le desir de repurger Céglixe, ainsi, aprés la paix establic, les 
Princes qui par elle avoient repos du dehors, traruilerent par emulation dé qui 
traiiteroit pus rudement ceux qu'on uppeloit Heretiques ; et de li naaqnit l'am- 
ple subject de 40 ans de guerre monstrucuse.” Histoire universelle, liv. i, 
xviii. p. 46, 
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confidence of his master to an equal extent with the Duke of 
Alva, his colleague, imprudently broached the subject of the 
suppression of heresy. The prince wisely encouraged the mis- 
apprehension, in order to avoid incurring the contempt in which 
le would have been held had the discovery been made that 
Philip had not taken him into his confidence. Henry, waxing 
earnest on the theme, revealed the intention of Philip and Alva 
to establish in the Netherlands “a worse than Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.” Thus much the prince himself published to the world. 
‘Phe learned. President De Thou adds that Philip’s subsequent 
design was to join his arms to those of France, to make a joint 
attack upon the “new sectaries.”* This is not altogether impos- 
sible. But the plan was general and vagne.. Tts execution ws 
still in the distant future. Its details were probably but little 
elaborated. If, outside of the dominions of the two monarchs, 
any points of attack were proposed with distinctness, they were 
the free city of Strashonrg, the Canton of Berne with its de- 
pendeney, the Puys de Vewl—but, above all, Geneva. 

That small republic, insigmficant in size, but powerful through 
the influence of its teachers and the hooks with which its presses 














paneer _'teemed, was the eyesore of Roman Catholic France. 
weaning Te was the home of French refugees for religion's 
time.” gake; and the strictest laws could not check the 


stream of money that flowed thither for their snpport. It was 
the nursery of the reformed doctrines; and the death penalty 
was ineffectual to ent off intercourse, ar to dam up the flood of 
Calvinistie books which it poured over the kingdom. 





‘+ Mois quand estant en France j'eus entendu de la propre bonche du Ray 
Henry, que lo Duc d'Alve traictoit des moyens pour exterminer tous les sus- 
pects de In Religion en France, on co Pays ct par toute la Chrestienté, et que 
ledit Sienr Roy (qui pensoit, que comme j'avois esté I'm des commis pour le 
‘Traieté de la Paix, avois en communication en ai grandes affaires, que je fnsse 
nuasi de cette partie) m’eust declaré le fond du Conseil da Roy d'Espnigne et 
du Due d'Alve: pour n’estre envers Sa Majesté en dexestime, comme ai on 
mvenst voulu cacher quelque chose, je respondis en sorte que ledit Sieur Roy 
ne perdit point cette opinion, ce qui hy donna oceasion de m'eu discouriz 
assis oufieament pour entendre le fonds du project des Inquisiteurs.” _Apa- 
logie de Guillaume IX., Prince d’Orange, ete., Dec. 13, 1580; apud Du Mont, 
Corps diplomatiquo, v., pt. 1, p. 392, 

* De Thou, if (liv. xxii), 653. 
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Calvin himself and his friends momentarily expected the 
blow to fall upon their devoted heads.’ But the same hand that 
#0 often in the eventful history of Geneva interposed in its 
behalf, by a signal occurrence warded off the stroke. 

The apprehensions of the Genevese were well founded. In 
Inne, 1: and but a few days before the date of Calvin's 
letter, Philip the Second made the offer to the French king, 
through the Duke of Alva, then in Paris, to aid him in exter- 
ininating the Protestants of France, Henry declined for the 
moment to avail himself of the assistance, which he regarded as 
sli erp ; hut he sent the Constable Montmoreney 
ation agaist to propose that both monarchs should make a j 
year” expedition against Geneva, and declared himself ready 

* to employ all his forces in the pious undertaking. It 
may surprise us to learn that the prudent duke in turn rejected 
the ernsade against the Protestant citadel. Even Philip and 
poeasenona 2S equally bigoted agents conld close their eurs to the 
iinpes call to become the instruments in the extirpation of 

* heresy. While they could sce neither reason nor reli- 
gion in the temporizing policy occasionally manifested by other 
Zoman Catholic sovereigns in their dealings with Protestant sub- 
jects, Philip and Alva never suffered their hatred of schism to 
he so uncompromising as to interfere with what they considered 
a material interest of the state. Unfortunately for Philip, the 
quarrel of Geneva would inevitably be exponsed by the Bernese 
and the inhabitants of the other Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land ; and it was certainly undesirable to provoke the enmity of 
a powerful body of freemen, situated in dangerous prosimity to 
the “ Franche Comté”—the remnant of Burgundy still in Span- 
ish hands. It was no less imprudent, in view of future con- 
tingencies, to render still more difficult the passage from his 
Catholic Majesty's dominions in Northern Italy to the Nether- 
lands, So Alva, as he himself reports to his master, rejected 
the constable’s proposition, contenting himself with a few empty 





umneces 
































+ © De nostre costé nous ne s¢avons pas.si nous sommes Joing des coupe; tant 
¥a gue ows somes mnenaaséz yrr-dessia tout te verte.” Calvin to the Church 
of Paris, June 29, 1559. Lettres frang., ii 282, 283 On the next day the 
author of the threats was mortally wounded in the tournament, 
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phrases respecting the great profit that would flow to the cause 
of God and of royalty from an exelusion of Roman Catholie 
subjects from that pestilent city on the shores of Lake Leman.' 

Henry had decmed the progress of the reformed doctrines in 
France so formidable* as to dictate the necessity of making 
peace with Philip, even wpon humiliating terms. But where 
should he begin the savage work for which he had made au 
sacrifices? lis spiritual advisers pointed to the courts of j 
tice, which they accused of being lukewarm, and even infected 
with heresy. For ycars they had been dwelling upon the same 
theme, In 1556 the Sorbonne had denounced the parliament 
itself as altogether heretical;* and, althongh Ilenry showed 














* The Dake of Alva gives all the details of this remarkable negotiation in a 
letter to Philip, June 24, 1559, now among the Papiers de Simuncas. ser. B., 
Leg. no, 62-140, which M. Mignet has printed in his valuable series of articles 
reviewing the Collection of Calvin's French Letters by M. Bonnet, published 
Im the Journal des Savanta, 1857, pp. 171, 172. An extract, without date, 
from a MS, in the Library at Turia, seems to refer ta this time: “Le roi 
(Henri IL.) déclare criminela de l8se-mnjesté tous ceax qui auront quelque 
commerce avec Gendre, ou en recevront lettres. Cette ville est cause de toua 
lex malheurs de I France, et il in pourmuivra & outrance pour la réduire. I 
promet accours de gens do pied et de cheval au duc de Savoie, ot vient 
@obtenir du pape un bref pour décider le roi d’Espagne. Is vont unir leurs 
forces pour une si eainte enterprise.” Gaberel, Hist. de I'égl de Gentve, 
i 442. 

* And he did not exaggerate the importance of the crisis The adherents 
of the reformed faith had become numerous, and many were restive under 
their protracted sufferings, “I am certainly enformid,” wrote the English 
ambassador, Throkmorton, to Secretary Cecil (May 15, 15:59), that about the 
namber of fifty thousand persones in Gascoigne. Guyen, Angien. Poictiers, 
Normandy. and Main, have subscribed to a confession in religion conformable 
to that of Geneva; which they mind shortly to exhibit tothe King. ‘There be 
of them diverse personages of good haviour (#/c): and it is kaid amongst the 
same, that after they have delivered their confession to the King, that the 
spiritanlty of Fraunce will do all they oan to procure the King, to the utter 
nabversion of them: for which cause, they aay, te spiritualty eemeth tv be 20 
glad of penze, for that. they may have that ao good an occasion to worke their 
feate, But," be aids, ‘‘on th’ other side these men minde, in case any 
repressing and subversion of their religion be ment and put in execution 
against them, to resist to the deathe.” Forbes, State Papers, i. 92. 

* Hori scriptum estad me Latetin. . . . Sorbonicoxad Regem eueor 
risse os tempus cjus couveniendi ancupatos petiisse curam inquirendorum 
Lutheranoram. Quum Rex reepondiset: ‘Se eam curam Srnatui mandanse, 
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some indignation at the suggestion, and sarcastically asked 
whether the theologians aspired to become the supreme judges 
Partament Of the kingdom, it was notorions, two years later, that 
swverel they had succeeded in sowing in his breast a general 
‘nbs distrust respecting the orthodoxy of the entire body." 
Nor was the suspicion groundless. Chosen from among the 
most highly edneated of French jurisconsults, belonging to a 
court upon which high prerogatives had been conferred, holding 
for life a post of enviable distinction, and regarded as the 
supreme guardians of law and equity, it was in accordance with 
the very nature of things that the counsellors of the Parisian 
parliament should so far participate in the progress of ideas in 
the sixteenth century as to begin to look with abhorrence upon 
the bloody task imposed on them by the royal edicts, Into 
what profession would liberal views gain an earlier admission 
than that of the appointed expositors of the rules of right ? 
Some recent occurrences not only seemed to demonstrate the 
fact that the principles of clemeney had penetrated into the 
halls of parliament, but pointed out the very chamber which 
was most influenced by them. In the Zournelle, or criminal 
chamber of parliament—before which those acensed of Protes- 
tantism most naturally came—nnder the presidency of Séguier,* 


fique rerpondissont, ‘totam curiam Parlamenti Parisiensis inquinatara esse, 
iracunde intulinee, ‘quid vullis igitur faciam, aut quid consilii capinm? An ut 
vos in eorum Jocum sulstituam, et Rempublicam meain administretia!'™ Lete 
ter of Hotman to Bullinger, Aug. 15, 1550, apud Baum, 'Theod. Beza, i. 204, 

1 The king, however, looks on all the judges with a suepicioua eye.” Cale 
vin to Gamier, Aug. 20,1538, Bonnet, Eng. tr., iii. 460. 

+ Béguier, the leading juriat in the Parivian Parliamont, like most of the 
jndges that posseased much legal aenmen, and all thoso that were inclined to 
tolerant sentiments, was reputed unsound in the faith. Sir Nicholas Throk- 
morton, the English ambassador, says of him: **One of the Presidentes of 
the court of Parliament, named Siggier. o verey wise man, and one whome 
the constable for his jndgement dothe muche stay upon, is noted to be a Prote 
estant, and of the chiefest setters forward and favorers of the rest of that 
inst the curdinalles.” ‘The same avcurate observer states that, of 
the “nix score” counsellors present in the Parliamentary session which Henry 
attended, only “‘oue of the Presidentes called Magistri and fourteen others 
were of tho King and the cardinnlles side, and did agree with them and con 
descend to the punishment of suche as sbuld seme to resist to the cardinalles 
orders devised for reformation toohing religion: tho said Sizsier, Rancon- 
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the majority of the connsellors had recently conducted a trial of 
four youths, on a charge of “ Lutheranism,” in su skilful a man- 
ner as to avoid asking any question the answer to which night 
compromise the prisoners. And when the bigots insisted on 
propoundiny a crucial inqniry, and elicited a decided expression 
of Protestant sentiments, sume of the judges showed muistak- 
able sympathy, and the chamber, to save appearances in some 
slight degree, condemned them to leave the country within a 
fortnight, instead of instantly confirming the sentence of death 
which had been pronounced against three of their nmuber by 
the inferior conrts,'| Other “Christaudins” had been sent to 
their bishops for trial, althongh their gnilt was patent to all? 
In fine, the Cardinal uf Lorraine laid to the aeconnt of parlia- 
ment the spread of the new doctrines throughont France.* 

In order to discover the truth of the charges, a convocation 
of the members of all the chambers was ordered for the last 
nee Wednesday of April, Such a gathering for inquiry 
ale, into the sentiments and morals of the judges was 
called, from the day of the week on which it was held, a Mfer 
The object of the evocation was announced by the 

















gnet, and another President, with the rest of the couusaillors, were all againut 
the cardinalles. Whereupon it is judged." he adda, ‘that the House of 
Guise hathe taken this occasion to wea‘en tho constablo: and because they 
‘wold nat directly begynne with Siggier. for fenre of manifesting their practina, 
they have fonndo the meanes to cause these connanillors to he taken; suppos- 
ing, that in th’ examination of them sommo mater may ho gathcred to toabe 
Siggier withall, and therby to overthrow him.” Despatch of Juno 13, 1530, 
Forbes, State Papers, i. 127. 

' Hint, ceclén des égl. r6f., i. 106, 

+ Whea President Néguier was dofending himaclE and his colleagues from 
the charge made by the Cardinal of Lorraine that they did not punich 
the heretics, and allegéd as proof the fact that only throo accusd uf“ Lu- 
theranism ” remained in their prison, the cardinal rejoined: “* Voire, vous les 
‘avez expédiez en les renvoyant devant leurs éveaquos! Vrayement voyli, une 
bolle expédition, & ceux mesmes qui ont fuict profession do leur foy devant 
vous, tont an contnaire de Iaenineto dglise de Rome!” Pierre de Iu Place, 
Commentaires de Vestat dc la rel. et rép.. p. 11. 

+ “Non, non, dict-il, monsienr le président ; mais vous estes cause que non 
reulement Poictiers, mais tout Poictou jusques au pays de Bordeaux, Tho- 
lense, Provence, ot généralement France ext toute remplie de coste verming, 
‘qui wangmente et pullule souba espérance de vous.” Tb,, whi supr. 

4b, whi supra, Hist. eccl’'s,, i. 107, 108, 
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royal procurenr-general, Bourdin, to be the establishment of an 
understanding between the “‘ Grand’ chambre” and the “ Tour- 
nelle”—the former of which relentlessly condemned the “ Lu- 
therans” to the flames, while the latter, to the great scandal of 
justice, had let off several with simple banishment. The wily 
adversary of the “new doctrines,” therefore, called upon the 
judges to express their opinions respecting the best method of 
effecting a return to uniformity. The snare was not laid in 
vain. For in the free declaration of sentiment, in which the 
members according to custom indulged, several judges were 
bold enough to call for the assembling of’ the (cumenical Coun- 
cil promised by the lately ratified treaty of peace, ae the sole 
method of extirpating error, and to propose meanwhile the sus- 
pension of the capital penalties ordained by the royal edicts.’ 

At his admission into parliament each judge had taken an 
cath to maintain inviolable secrecy in reference to the delibera- 
tions of the court. ‘This was rightly supposed to relate in par- 
ticular to the expressions of opinion before any formal decision. 
Nevertheless, the king was at once acquainted by the First 
President, Le Maistre, and by Minard, one of the presidents @ 
mortier, with the entire proceedings of the Mercurial. He 
was told that the “ Lutheranism” of certain judges was now 
manifest. They had spoken in abominable terms of the mass, 
of the ecclesiastical ordinances, and of prevailing abuses. It 
would be the ruin of the church if such daring were suffered 
to pass by unrebuked.* 

‘The representation of these enormities inflamed Henry’s an- 
ger. His courtiers took good care not to suffer it to cool. What 
if, emboldened by impunity, the Protestants, of whose rapid 
growth in all parts of France such startling reports were brought 
to him, should attempt to carry out the plan that was talked of 
among them, and seize the opportunity of the wedding festivi- 
ties solemnly to present to his Majesty, by the hands of one of 
the nobles, the confession of faith of their churches? What 
punishment of the audacious agent employed would remove 





‘La Placo, Comm, de Vestat de la rel. ot rép., p. 12, 
4Tdem, Serranns, de statu, eta,, i., fol. 14. 
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from the minds of tho orthodox foreign princes present at court 
the sinister impression that heresy had struck deep rovt in the 
realm of the Very Christian King? 

Ifacandid gentleman of the bed-chamber, like Vieilleville, 
privately urged Ienry to reject the advice of prelates in secular 
matters, and respectfully decline the assumption of tho post of 
theologian or inquisitor-general of the faith, his remonstrances 
were overborne by the suggestions of Diana and the Guises, 
who hoped to reap a rich harvest from new confiseations” The 
king was entreated to go in person to listen to the discussions 


nema i Parliament. Early on the noming of the tenth of 


irate June, his chumber was visited by » host of ecclesias- 


tics—among them four cardinals, two archbishops, 
* two bishups, and several doctors of the Sorbonne, 
with De Monchy, the inquisitor, at their head. They urged 
him to follow ont their sngyestion, and were 50 successful in 
overcoming his reluctance that, as a contemporary wrote, he 
thought himeelE consigned to perdition if he failed to go.* 











"There is another cousidezation of the procoadings “of these maters, 
whiche (anvyng your Majestie's correction) in myne opinion, is as great as 
the rest: that forasmuch na the multitude of Protestantes, being 
rode in aundry partes of this reaime in diverso congregations, ment 
these triumphes to use the meane of somme nobleman to 
exhibit to the King their confession (wherof your Majesté shall recoive a 
copie herwitbal) to th’ intent the aame mighte have bene openly notified to 
the world; the King being lothe, that at the arrivall here of the Duke of Sa- 
voy, the Duke of Alva, and others, these maters ebuld have appeared so farre 
forward, hathe thought good before hande, for tae daunting of suche as might 
have semed to be doers therin. to prevent their purposc by handeling of these 
‘counsaillots in this sorte.” Throkmorton to Queen Elizabeth, June 13, 1359, 
Forbes, State Papers, i. 128. 

* Vieilleville, ii. 401-404; De Thou, ii. 667; Forbes, State Papers, i. 127. 

* Mem. de Vieilleville, ii. 405. ‘The date of Henry's visit to parliament is 
not free from the same contradictory statements that affoct many of the most 
important events of history. De Thou, and, following him, Félibien, Brown- 
ing. and others, place it five days later than I havo done in the text. La 
Place, the anonymous ‘' Discours de la mort du Roy Henry II.” (in the Re- 
cueil des choses mémorables, published in 1565, and later in tho Mcmoires de 
Condé), Castelnau, tho Histoire ecclés., eta, are our best anthoritics. As Sir 
Nichols Throkmorton gave an account of the Mercuris'e in bis despatch to 
the queen of June 13th (Forbes, State Papers, i. 126-13), I am enrprised 
that Dr. White, who refers to this interesting paper (although by an oversight 
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The magnificent hall of the reyal palace on the island of the 
“Cité,” in which parliament was accustomed to moct, was in 
course of preparation fur the festivities that were to accompany 
the marriages of Elizabeth, Henry's daughter, with Philip the 
Second of Spain, and of his only sister, Margaret, with the Duke 
tartiamest of Savoy. Parliament was consequently sitting in the 
meotrin tte inonastery of the Augustinian friars on the southern 
moaaery’ bank of the Seine.' Thithor Henry proceeded in state 
with a retinue uf noblemen, and accompanied by the archers of 
his body-guard. Taking his seat upon the elevated throne pre- 
pared for him, with the constable, the Guises, aud the princes 
that had attended him, on his right and left, Henry made to the 
judges a short address indicative of his purpose to take advan- 
tage of the peace in order to labor for the re-establishment of 
the faith, and of his desire to obtain the advice of his supreme 
court?” When the king had concluded, Dertrand, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Sons and Keeper of the Seals, announced the 
command of his Majesty that the consideration of the religious 
questions undertaken in the Dfercuriale should be resumed. 

‘The counsellors could be in no doubt respecting the motives 
of this slam and unusual audience; yet they entered upon the 














asertbing it to June 19th) should, while correcting ME. de Félice's error, have 
preferred the date of June 15th, “ Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” Am. ed., 
pol 

"Discours de Ia mort du Roy Henry II. (Recueil des choses mémorables, 
1563,) Dulaure, Hist. de Paris, ii, 434-437. Cf. also the maps accompanying 
that work. 

* The Disoonrs de ta mort du Roy Henry I. adds that Henry demanded the 
reason of the Parliament's delay to regiater an edict they had reveived from him 
against tho  Lutherons”—doubtless the last—establishing the inquisitorial 
commission of threo cardinals, ‘+ Cost ddict estoit sorti de loraclo dudict ear- 
dinal do Lorreina” Baum, Theodore Beza, ii. 81, uote, etc., has already 
called attention to the gross inaccuracies of Browning, in his description of 
the incidents of the Mereurinie, as well es of the king’s visit to parliament, 
(Hist, of the Huguenots, i. 64, ete.). Among other ansertions altogether un- 
warranted by the evidence. he states that Henry, m order to entrap the 
unwary, " declared himself free from every kind of angry feeling against those 
counsellors who bad adopted the new religion, and begged them all to speak 
thelr opinions freely,” eto. (p. 55). Lf true, this would rob Du Bourg’s course 
of half its heroism, 
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disenssion with the utmost fearlessness.’ Claude Viole boldly 
recommended the convocation of an acumenical council. Dn 
Faur declaimed against the flagrant abuses of the 
Zire" church, While admitting that the trouble of the 
kingdom arose from diversity in religion, he pointed 
ont the necessity of a careful scrutiny into the true anthors of 
those troubles, lest the accuser of others should himself be met 
with a retort similar to that of the ancient prophet to King 
aoein--Ahab—It is thon that troublest Israel.”* But Anne 
Bourg. du Bourg, a nephew of a late Chancellor of France, and 
a learned and eloquent speaker, committed himself still further 
to the cause of liberty and truth. He gave thanks to Almighty 
God for having brought Henry to listen to the decision of 50 
worthy a matter, and entreated the monarch to give it his atten- 
tion, as the cause of our Lord Jesus Christ, which ought to be 
upheld by kings. Ie advocated a suspension of all persecution 
against those who were stigmatized as heretics, until the assem- 
bling of a council; and warned his hearers that it was a thing 
of no slight importance to condemn to death those who, in the 
amidst of the flames, called on the name of the Saviour of men.’ 
Another counsellor advocated the granting to all the “ Luther- 
ans” of the kingdom a term of six months, within which they 
might recant their errors, and at its close might withdraw from 
France. But there were others who recommended the employ- 
ment of severe measures; and the first president recalled with 
approval the example of Philip Angustns, who, in one day, had 
burned six hundred heretics, and the fate of the Waldenses, suffo- 
vated in the houses and caves in which they had taken refuge.‘ 





' Whereas," wrote Throkmorton to Queon Elizabeth, “the Kinge's presonce 
ia very rare, and hathe seldome happened bat upon somme great occasion ; 
0 I endevored myself (na much as could) to loarne the cause of their assem- 
big.” Forbes, State Papers, i. 126. 

‘Strangely enough, Mr. Smedley, History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, i, 87, noto, following a enreless annotator of De Thou, discovers an in- 
secutcy in the allusion where uo inaccuracy exists, Tt waa uot to Ahab's gues- 
tivn, but to Elijab's retort, that Du Faur made reference. See Lu Place, p. 13. 

5a Place, Comm. de Vestat, otc., p. 13; Hist. ecclés., i. 122; (Creepin, 
Gal. cbrét., ii 903); De Thou, ii, 670. Félibion, Hist. de Paris, i 1086, 

“Ia Place, ubi supra. 
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At the conclusion of the deliberation, Henry summoned to 
him the noblemen who had accompanied him, and, after having 
consulted them, angrily declared his great displeastire at the 
discovery that many of his judges had departed from the faith, 
Hey aate and his determination to inflict upon them an exem- 
Bowtie’ plary punishment, Then tarmning, to Montmorency, 
xretot ero he ordered him to arrest two of the counsellors that 
sain. had spoken in his presenee—Louis dn Faur and Anne 
du Bourg. Tho constable at onee obeyed, and gave them over 
into the custody of Gabriel, Count Montgomery, captain of the 
Scottish body-gnard. Three other judges soon shared their 
rigorous imprisonment in the Bastile,' and as many more escaped 
only by flight. It wax, however, with the boldness of Du Bourg 
that Tlenry was chieily enraged. Me sworo that he would see 
him burned with his own eyes? 

But, whilst. the enemies of tho Reformation were devising 
new schemes of persecution, and were preparing to strike a 
blow at the more tolerant sentiments whieh had stolen into the 
breasts of the very judges of parliament, its friends took a step 
that was at once indivative of its progress and dictated by its 
necessities, A few days hefore Henry was persnaded to call 
for a continuation, of the discussion commeneed at the “ Mereu- 
henmt wa. Title”—on the twenty-sixth of May*—the first Na- 
ieeelGze, tional Synod of the French Protestants convened in 

the city of Paris. It was amall assemblage in com- 
parison with some others on the list of these national councils 
extending down for about a century, and its sessions were held 
with the utmost seerecy in a house in the Fanbourg St. Germain. 
But it performed for French Protestantism the two important 


























‘Among them Paul de Foix, “who is cousin to the King of Navarre.” 
‘Throkmorton to Queen Elizabeth, June 23, 1550, Forbes i. 126. 

La Place, Com. de l'estat, ete., p. 14; Discours de Ja mort du Roy Henry 
IL; De Thou, ii. 671; Félibien, Hist, de Paris, ii. 1067; Vioilleville, ii. 405- 
406 ; Hist. ccclés i., 122-123, Even Anne de Mantmorency wos strack with 
Du Bonrg’s botiIness, and exolaimed, “Vous faletes la bravade.” Farbex, 
Btate Paners, i 126. 

* The date is variously given as the 95th or 26th of May. The lattor, 
adopted by the Histoire ecclésinstique, is probably correct. See Triqueti, Pre- 
miers jours du protestautisme on France (Paris, 1859), 253, 254. 
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services of giving an authoritative statement of its system of 
doctrine, and of establishing tho principles of its form of gov- 
ernment. The confession of faith was full and explicit, as well 
on the points in which the Protestant and the Ltoman churches 
agreed, as respecting the distinctive tenets of the reformed, 
The “diabolical imaginations” of Servetus were equally con- 
demmed with the gross abuses of monastic. vows, pilgrimages, 
celibacy, auricular confession, and indulgences, ‘The pure ob- 
servance of tho sacraments was established, as well against their 
corrupt and superstitious use in the papal church, as against the 
“fantastic sacramentarians” who rejected them entirely. Nor 
need we be surprised to find the warrant of magistrates to inter- 
fore én duhaif of the truth formally recognized. The right of 
the individual conscience was a right for the most part ignored 
by thinking men on both sides during the sixteenth century — 
covered and hidden by the fallacious application of the princi- 
ple of universal obligation to the inflexible law of right and of 
God, ‘The lesson of liberty based npon order was learned only 
in the school of long and severe persecution. Even after thirty- 
seven or eight years of violent suffering, the Protestant church 
of France admitted as an article in her creed, that “God has 
placed the sword in the hand of inagistrates to repress the sins 
committed not only against the second table of God’s com- 
mandments, but also against the jirat /?* 

The “Ecclesiastical Discipline” laid the foundation of the 
organization of the Protestants in France. Thoroughly demo- 
arenneey crue and representative in its charaeter, it instituted, 
SSuiee'" or rather recognized, a eourt—the consistory—in each 

"particular congregation, with its popular element in 
the superintendents (surveillants) or elders, who sat with the 
pastors to adjudicate upon the inferior and local concerns of the 
members. It provided for the more direct participation of the 
people in the control of affairs by making the offices of elder 
and deacon elective, and not perpetual. It provided courts of 





' “Confession de Foy faite d'un commun acoord par les Francoys. qui desirent 
‘vivre selon Is purité de I'Bvangile.”” ete. In the Becueil des choses mémora- 
bles (1585) this document is published with the preface and the »upplicatory 
letter addreswed to the king (Francis II.) after the * Tumulte W”Amboiae.”” 
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appeal in the colloguee and provincial synods, to be held at least 
twice # yenr, in which each church was to be represented by its 
pastor and elder. Above all stood the ational Synod, the 
ultimate ecclesiastical authority. The constitution strove to 
preclude the establishment of a hierarchy, by declaring all 
churches and ministera equal, and to secure correctness of 
teaching, not only by requiring the ministers to sign the eon- 
fession, but by providing for the deposition of those who had 
lapsed from the faith. 

‘Thus it was that, in the midst of a monarchy surpassed by 
none for its arbitrary and tyrannical adininistration, and not 
many hundred paces from the squares where for a generation 
the eyes of the public had been periodically feasted with the 
aight of human sacrifices offered np in the name of religion, the 
founders of the Huguenot church framed the plan of an eccle- 
siastical republic, in which the elements of popular representa- 
tion and decisive authority in an ultimate tribunal, the embodi- 
ment of the judgment of the entire church, were perhaps more 
completely realized than they had ever before been since the 
times of the early Christians.'. The few ministers that had met 
in an upper room, at the hazard of their lives, to vindicate the 
profession of faith of their persecuted co-religionists, and to 
sketch the plan of their churehly edifice, as noiselesaly retraced 
their steps to the congregations committed to their charge. But 
they had planted the seed of a mighty tree which would stand 
the blasts of many a tempest—always buffeted by the winds, 
and bearing the scars of many a conflict with the elements— 
but proudly pre-eminent, and firm as the rock around which its 
sturdy roots were wound. 

Henry had sworn to behold with his own eyes the punish- 
ment of Anne du Bonrg. But the grateful sight was not in 
store for him, From the Mercuriale and the persecution of 





"The proceedings of the first French National Synod are best 
Aymon, Tous les synodes nationaux des églises réf, de France tha Fey 
1710), i. 1-12; Hist. univ. dn sicur d’Anbigné, liv. ti, ¢, iti 
G4. They aro faithfully, although not always literally. translated in Qui 
Bynodfcon in Gallia Reformata (London, 1092), {., vill.-xv., 2-7. See also 
Histoire ecoléxiaatique, 1. 108-121; Ln Place, Com, de estat de la religion 
‘ot république sonbs les roys Henry et Francois Seconds, ete., 11-16. 

Vou, 1-22 
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hereties he turned his attention to the celebration of the mar- 
riagea which were to cement the indissoluble peace that had. 
Marines At length been concinded between the kingdoms of 
grt tetic France and Spain, The most splendid preparations 
nae were made for the. entertainment of the brilliant train 
of noblemen who came to represent the dignity of the crown of 
Spain, and to claim the destined bride of Philip, The “ [Hétel 
des Tournelles”—a favorite palace of more than one king of 
France—was magnificently decorated ; for in ita great hall the 
nuptials were appointed to be celebrated. In the broad street 
of Saint Antoine, in front of this palace, the lists were erected, 
and the beauty and nobility of France viewed, from the win- 
dows on either side, the contest of the most distingnished 
Imights, and applanded their feats of daring and skill. A few 
paces farther, and just inside the moat, stood a frowning pile, 
whose sombre and repulsive front might have etruck a beholder 
as being as much out of place as the skeleton at the feast—the 
ill-omened Bastile Five prisoners, immured for their consci- 
entions boldness in its gloomy dungeous, and awaiting « terri- 
ble fato, distinctly heard, day aftor day, as the towncy contin- 
ued, the inspiriting notes of the clarion and hantboy, deepening. 
by contrast the horrors of their situation.’ There was the same 
ineongruity between the king's pursnit of pleasure and his fero- 
city, From the festivities, it is said, he tuned aside to order 
Montgomery to proceed, the very moment the tourncy was over, 
to the Pays de Cwa—a hot-beid of the “Lutheran” heresy—to 
destroy with the sword the resisting, to put out the eyes of the 
suspeted, and to torture and burn the guilty.’ It was believed, 
moreover, that he himself would then proceed to the southern 
parts of France, and set on foot a rigorous persecution of the 
Protestants, with whom those regions swarmed.‘ 

















1 See the history of the Hotel dea Tourelies and the plan of Paris i 
reign of Francis 1., in Dulaure, Hist. de Paris, fil, 335-357, and Atlas, 

*Duquel lien tous lea prisonniers de Iéans pouvoyent ouir les clairons, 
hault-bois eb trompettes dudict tournoy.” Discoura de la mort du Roy 
Henry II., Recueil des choses mémorables, p. 5; Mémoires de Conde, i. 216, 

"Ibid. whi supra. 

“Tam credibly enformed, that the Frenche King, aftor tho perfection of 
the ceremonies toching his doughter and King Philip, and bis suster to the 
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The nuptial torches burned not less bright for the gloom 
overhanging the despised and abominated Lutherans. But in 
an instant, as by the tonch of a magician’s wand, they were 
tumed into the funereal tapers of Henry the Second.’ 

On the thirtieth of June,’ when the sports of the day were 
about ending, the gay monarch must needs re-enter the lists in 

person, and break another lance in honor of Diana 
et tims of Poitiers, whose colors he wore. ‘The queen had 
™ BS “tndeed begged him to avoid, for that day at least, 
the dangerons pastime; she had been terrified, so she eaid, by 
one of those strangely vivid dreams that wear, after tho event, 
s0 much of the guise of prophetic aight.’ But Henry made 
light of her fears, and closed his ears to her warning. His 
choice of an antagonist fell upon Montgomery, captain of his 
Scottish archers; and although the latter begged leave to de- 
cline the perilous honor, the king refused to excuse him. At 
the appointed signal, the knights rode rapidly to the rude en- 
counter. But [enry’s visor was not proof aguinst the lance of 











Duke of Savoy, myndeth himself to make a jouruey to the countreis of 
Poictou, Gascoigne, Guyon, and ather places, for the repressing of religion; 
and to use th’ extremest persecution he may against the protestanta im his 
countreye, and the like in Scotlande; and that with celerité, ymediatly after 
the finishing of tho samo ceremonies.” Throkmorton to Cecil, May 23, 1559, 
Forhes, State Papers, i. t01. 

‘© Paix blasmable, dont les flambeaux de joye furent les torches funibres 
du roy Henry JJ." Mm. de Tavannes, ii. 249. 

2 The last of this present.” Throkmorton to Council, Jane 30 and uly 
1, 1589, Forbes, State Papers, i. So in a subsequent letter, relating a 
mercage to him from the constable on July let, he speaks of * the wischaunce 
happened the daie before to the king.” Tbid., i. 154. 

# Hist, eceléx, i 128, 124, Catharine de’ Medici’s dream, in which the 
Fagnenots saw a parallel to that of Pilate's wife, waz not a fabrioution of 
thelra, Acsording to her daughter Margaret, Catharine had many such visions 
on the eve of important eventa. “‘Menma ds nuict devant ta miséruble course 
de lize, elle nongea comme elle voyoit le feu Roy mon pire blessé & Tull, 
comme il fust; et estant esvelllée, elle le expplin pluaicurs fois de ne voulote 
point courir c# jour, et youloir se contenter de voir le plaisir du tournoi, sans 
en voulolr estre, Mais Minévitable destin ne permit tant de bion A ce roy- 
aume, qu'il put recevoir cet utile conseil” Mémoires de Marguerite de 
‘Valois (edition of Fronch Hist. Soe.), 42, 

* Pierre de Lestoile, 14. 
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Montgomery, and either broke or was unclasped in the shock. 
Henry mor. ‘The lance itself was splintered by the blow, and the 
wigromtet piece which Montgomery, in his eurprise and fright, 
eislaes. had neglected instantly to lower, entering above the 
monarch’s eye, penetrated far toward the brain.’ Resened from 
falling, but covered with blood, the wounded prince was hastily 

stripped of his armor, anid the loud lamentations of 
the horror-stricken spectators, and borne into the 
magnificent saloon of the Palaie des Tournelles. Here, after 
lingering a few days, he died on the tenth of July. 

It was » month, to the hour, since Henry’s visit to parlia- 
ment.” 

The body was laid out in state in the very room appointed 
for the nuptial balls. A splendidly wronght tapestry represent- 
ing the conversion of St. Pau! hung near the remains, but the 
words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thon me?” embroidered 
upon it, admitted too pointed an application, and the cloth was 
soon put out of sight.’ The public, however, needed no snch 


His death, 





\Lettera di Prineipi, iil, 198, apnd Ranke, Civil Warn and Monarchy in 
France in the 16th and 17th centuries, Am. tr., p. 167. Sir Nicholas Throk- 
morton, who alone of the diplomatic corps was an eye-witness, thus describes 
the scene in a letter written the same evening:  Wherat it bappened, that 
the King, after he had ronne a good many courses very well and faire, meet- 
ing with yong Monsieur de Lorges, capitaine of the ecottishe garde, received 
at the said de Lorge his bands such a counterbuff, as, the blow first lighting 
upon the King’s head, and tnking away the pannage which was fastened to 
his hedpece with yron, ho dyd break bis staff withnil; and so with the rest of 
the staff hitting the King upon the face gave him sneh n conntorbnff, aa he 
is eye on his right sido: the foree of which stroke 
wax eo vehament, and the paine be had withall so grent, az he wan moch ns- 
tonished, and had great ado (with reling to and from) to kepe himself on 
horseback; and his horse in like manner dyd somwhat yeld, Wherupon 
with all expedition he was unarmed in the field, even agninst the place where 
Tstode. . . . I noted him to be very wenke, and to have the sens of all 
hia lymmes almost benommed; for being caryed away, as he lay along. noth. 
ing covered but hie face, he moved nether hand nor foto, but laye as one 
amased.” Letter to the Council, June 80 aud July 1, 1559, Forbes, Stale 
Papers, i. 151. 

# Diacoura de la mort du Roy Henry II. éu fina. Reauell dos choses mémo- 
rables, and Mém. de Condé, 4. 216, 

2 Hist, eccléa, i. 128, 124. ‘The singular enincidence ia no invention of the 
Protestanta It ia confirmed by a contemporary pamphlet by the ‘ king-at- 
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pictorial reminder. The persecntor had been stopped as sud- 
denly in his earcer of blood as the young Pharisee noar Damas- 
ens. But it may be doubted whether the eyes with which he 
had sworn to sce Anne du Bourg burned beheld such a vision 
of glory as blinded the future apostle’s vision. It is more than 
probable, indeed, that Henry never spoke after receiving the 
fatal wound ;' although the report obtained that, as he was car- 
ried from the unfortunate tilting-ground, he turned his bleeding 
face toward the prison in which the parliament counsellors were 
languishing, and expressed fear lest he had wronged them—a 
suggestion which the Cardinal of Lorraine hastened to auswer 
by representing it as a temptation of the Prince of Evil." 


‘Tho charge of having prayed, or administered the sacrament of Baptiam or 
of the Lord's Suppor, or taken part in the colebration of Marriage, ** accord- 
ing to the fashion of Geneva,” so frequently appears in the documenta of the 





‘arms of Danphiny" (Paris, 1559), Le Treepan at Ordre des Obsoques, 

de feu de treskeureuse mamoire le Roy Henry davaions, ete., which saya: “La 
divte salle, ensemble lewliota théatzes, estoient tendus taut autourd’une tapis- 
serie d'or et de soie A grandes figures, des acter des apostres.” (Reprint of Cim- 
ber et Danjou, iil, 817.) 

} De Thou, ii. 674. Yot Francis IT., in the preamble to the commission as 
lieutenant-general given to Guise, March 17, 1560, seems incidentally to vouch 
for the contrary: ** Voire de telle sorte que nostredit seigneur et pire, 2 aon 
décez, ne nous auroit rien tant recommandé, que d'user i nondite subjete de 
tontes giacieusetez,” eto, Reoueil de choses mém., 20, Card. Sants Crove 
speaks of hin as “ita ex vulnere onoa-eus, ue primo did seneum fere amaem 
amiserit.” De civilibus Galliss dissentionibus commentaria (Martens et Du- 
rand, Ampliss. Collectio), v. 1488, 1439. 

* Discours de la mort du Roy Henry IT., Recueil des choses mém., in initio, 
and Mém. de Condé, { 213-216; La Planche, 202; La Place, Commentaires, 
ete., 29; J. de Serres, De statu rel., eto. (1570). i, fol. 18; Hist. ecclés., i 
123; De Thou, ii, 674; Davila (Cottrell’s tr.), p. 11; Santa Croce, v. 1438, 
ete. It is characteristic that 90 important a date as that of the fatal tourna- 
ment should be differently stated; La Place, the Hist. ecclés., and De Thou 
making it June 29th. ‘The confusion is incrensed by subsequent writers, 
Motley (Rire of the Dutch Republic. i, 204) making Heury die on the 10th of 
‘aly of the wound inflicted eleven days before, and Prescott (Philip the Second, 
1,295) representing him ae lingering en days and dying on the énth of Jaly, 
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firnt oontury after the establishment of the Reformation in France ns the 
site Poron  Shie€ offence of ite early adherents and martyrs, that it is worth 
deGenties while to examine in some detail the model of worship that haa 

zine Hegve: exerted so important an influence upon the pructice of the Hu- 
mers guenots and their descendants down to the present time. 

While discarding the cumbrous ceremonial of the Roman Church, on the 
ground that it was not only overloaded with supertuons ornament, bat too 
fotally disfigured by irrational, mperstitious, or impious observances to be 
susceptibie of correction or aduptation to the wanta of their infont congrega- 
tions, the founders of the reformed churches of the continent did not leave 
‘the inexperienced ministers to whose care these congregations were confided 
altogether without = guide in the conduct of divine worship. Eateeming a 
‘written account of the manner in which the public services were customarily 
performed to be the aafest directory for the use of the young or ill-equipped, 
‘as well as the surest moans of silencing the shameless caluminies of their ma- 
lignan opponents, they early framed liturgies, not to be iraposed as obligatory 
forms, but rather to serve an important end in securing an orderly conformity 
in the general arrangement followed in their church 

The earliest of these liturgical compositions appears to have been a small 
and thin volume of eighty-seven pages, which, as we learn from the colophon, 
Sani was “ printed by Pierre de Wingle at Noufch tel, on the twenty- 
Manis ct ninth day of August in the year 1533;" that is to my, on the 
fason," 155), same press which, about a twelvemonth later, sent forth the 
famous ‘ Placards” against the masa, aud a year afterward the Protestant 
version of the Bible, translated into French by Olivetanns. It isentitled “ La 
Maniére et fasson giv'on tient 2s lien que Dieu de sa grace a vivtés.” Tt was 
undoubtedly composed by Guillaume Farel, and, like all the other tracts of 
that vigorous and popular reformer, it, has become extremely rare, Indeed, 
the work was altogether unknown until single copy, the ouly one thus far 
disoovered, was found by Profesor Banm, of Strasbourg, in the Library of 
Zurich! 

What lends additional Interest to the liturgy of Farel, is tho ciroumstance 
that it is at the same time, as the modern editor remarks, * the earliest Gon- 
session of Faith of the Reformed Churches, their first apology in anxwer to 
‘the atrocious, absurd «nd lying sccusntions which the hatred of thoir ene- 
anios, especially among the clergy, had invented st will, or bad borrowed 
from pagan oalumpies againet the Christians of the first centuries.” “Do 
‘they uot exclaim,” writes Farel in bis preface, “that those accursed doye of 
hereties who would uphold this new law live like beasts, renouncing every- 
thing, maintaining neither law nor faith, abjuring all the sacramenta; that 


























1 Professor Baum published the “Manidre et Fasson,” on the occasion of 
the Tercentenary of the French Reformed Church, in 1859, in an elegantly 
printed pamphlet, itself a fac-simile of the original in all reapecte, except the 
use of Roman in place of Gothic letters, This pamphlet in torn is out of 
Print, and it in to Profecor Baum’s kindness that I am indebted for the copy 
of which I bave made use. 
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they rejeot Baptism, and make light of the Holy Table of our Lord ; that they 
doapise tha Virgin Mary and the sainta. and observe no marringe."" To re- 
move the prejudice thus engendered from the minds of the ignorant, is the 
objet design of the writer, who accardingly appeals at each step for his war- 
rant to the Holy Scriptures, and entreats the reader to have no regard for the 
antiquity of the abuses he combats, or for the reputation of their advocates, 
but simply to examine for himself what “ onr good Saviour Jesus has insti- 
tated and commanded.” The offices are five in number; for Buptiam, Mar- 
riage, the Lord's Supper, Preaching, and the Visitation of the Sick; but toa 
certain extent, and particularly in the last-montioned olfice, they are little 
more than » series of directions for the orderly conduct of worship. In other 
cages the service is very fully written out, 

Nine yenm after tha publication of thia very smple liturgy of Rare. ap- 
peared the first edition of the liturgy of Geneva, composed by Calvin, or the 
caivine tay. “PTE? after the fashion of Genova,” an they were usually 
rise!” designated by contemporary Roman Catholic writers, Until ree 

cently the first edition was supposed to have been publithed in 
1548, but Professor Felix Bovet, of Neufchitel, has been s0 fortunate as to 
find a copy in the Royal Library of Stuttgart, bearing the date of 1542, 
‘This is probably the solitary remaining specimen of the original impression, ! 
Although without name of place, it was doubtless printed in Geneva. The 
title ia: ‘Lu Forme des Pridres et Chante Heclésiastiques, avec la Muniéra 
Padininistrer les Sacremens et consucrer le Marriage, selon Us coustume de 
PEglixe Ancieune, M.DXLIL” 

‘The following brief eketoh will perhaps convey a sufficient idea of the form 
“which is ordinarily used" for the publio worship of the morning of the 
Lord's day. 

A brief inzoeation (‘Our help be in the name of the Lord who made heaven 
‘and earth”) is followed by an exhortation addressed to the congregation (“My 
brethren, let each one of you present himself before the face of the Lord with 
confession of his faults and sins, following in his heart my words”). The 
Confession, which in the most bountiful and characteristic part of the liturgy, 
comes next. Used by Théodore de Bize and his cumpanions at the Colloqay 
of Poissy, with wonderful impreasiveness, as preparatory to that reformer’s 
grand vindication uf the creed of tha Protestanta of Franco, it haa been 
imagined by many that it waa composed by him for this occasion. Bat it hnd 
already constituted a part of the public devotions of the French and Swim 
Protestants for eighteen or twenty yearn A Pardm wos then sung, and & 
prayer offered “to implore God for the grace of Hin Holy Spintt, to the end 








1 Printed with marginal notes giving all modifications in other early editions 
in Joh. Calvini Opera (Baum, Cunits, et Reuss), 1867, v. 164-223—a work 
which is the result of almost incredible Iabor and research. In February, 
1888, the distinguished wenior editor wrote to me: ‘Nous avons dejé rasin- 
tenant copié de notre main et collationné & Nenfchitel, & Gendve et autres 
endroite, quelque chose comme aiz mile pidces, lettres et consitia et autrea 
eabciniane.” 
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that His Word may be faithfully expounded ta the honor of His Nameand the 
edification of the church, and may be reoelved with auch bumility and obedi- 
ene as are becoming.” The form is “at the discretion of the minister.” 
After the sermon comes longer prayer for all persons in authority; for 
Christian pastors ; for the enlightenment of the ignorant and the edification 
of thone who have Leen brought to the truth ; for the comfort of the afflicted 
and distressed ; ' closing with supplications for temporal and spiritual blers- 
ings in behalf of those present. The service was concluded by she forn of 
benediction, Numbers, vi. 24-26. 

Colladon, in his life of the reformer, tells ua that Calvin ‘collected (re- 
eueilli:), for the use of the church of Genova, the form of ecclesiastical 
prayers, with the manner of administering the sacraments and celebrating 
marriaze, and a notice for the visitation of the sick, oa they are now placed 
with the Psalms.” (Baum, Cunite, and Reuss, vi, pp. xvii, xviii.) And 
Calvin himself, in his farewell address to his fellow ministers (April 28, 1564), 
‘ue taken down from memory by Pinant, observed: ‘Aa to the prayers for 
Sunday, I tuok the form of Strasbourg, and borrowed the greater part of it.” 
(Adieux de Calvin, Bonuet, Lettres francaises, ii. 578.) The Strasbourg 
liturgy to which Culvin here refers was one which he had himself composed 
for the use af tho French refugee church of Strasbourg, when acting as ite 
pastor, during bis exile from Geneva (1538-1541). ‘The earliest edition known 
tw be extant is that of which a single copy exists in the collection of M. 
Gaitfe, and of which M. O, Donen bas for the first time given an secount in 
his © Clésnent, Marot ot ln Peanticr hugnenot,”” Paris, 1878, 1. 334-330. This 
Strashourg liturgy of 1542 (the psenda- Homan edition already referred to, p. 
BT, ike that af 1545 ‘which Professors Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss described 
in their edition of Calvin's works, vi, 174, 175), contains some striking varia- 
tions from the Geneva forms In particular, immediately after the ‘* Con- 
fession of Sins." it inserta thesn words: “‘ Hore the Minister recites some 
word of Scripture to comfort consciences, and then pronounces the absolu- 
tion as follows : 

** Let each one of you recognize himaelf to be truly a sinner, hombling him- 
self before God, aud believe that our Heavenly Father will be gracious unto 
him in Jesus Christ, 

“To all those who thus repent and seck Jenus Christ for thelr ealvation, I 
Geclare the absolution of their sins, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Iloly Ghost. Amen.” 

It was this Stranbourg liturgy of Crlvin that was in the hands of the 
framers of the English * Book of Common Prayer,” and from this they de- 
rived the introductory portion of the daily servioa, ' According to the first 
book of Edward VI., that serviev began with the Lord's Prayer. The foreign 
reformers consulted recommended the insertion of some preliminary forma; 




















The beautiful petitions for “all our poor brethren who are disperscd under 
the tyranny of Antichrist." and for prisoners and those persecuted by the ene- 
mies of the Gospel, were not in the original edition, bub appear in that of 
1598 Calv. Opera, Baum, Canit: and Rensa, vi. 177, note, 
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and hence the origin of the Sentences, the Exhortation, the Confession, and 
the Absolation, These elementa were borrowed, not from any anclent formu- 
lary, but from a ritual deawn ap by Calvin for the chnrch at Strasbourg.” 
{C. W. Baird, Eutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies: Historical Sketches, 
New York, 1855, p. 190.) 

The origin of only one of the minor offices of the Geneva liturgy can be 
distinctly traced to another and older souros, The form for the celebration 
of marriage is taken bodily from the “ Maniére et, Faseon” of Farel, with the 
omission of two or three unimportant sentences, and the alteration of a very 
few words—a trifling obange, dictated in each oase by Calvin's keener literary 
taste. ‘The form for baptiem, Calvin telle ua expresely, was somewhat rough- 
ly drafted by himsolf ot Strasbourg, when the ohildren of Anaboptists were 
brought to him for baptiem from distances of five or ten lengues around. 
(Adleux de Calvin, Bonnet, ii. 578.) 

‘The liturgy of Geneva, composed with rapidity under the pressure of the 
times, but with the ekill and fine literary finish that are wont to characterise 
even the most burried of Calvin's productions, has maintained its position 
‘undisputed to the present time, being the oldest of existing forms of waruhip 
4n the reformed churches. ‘The gradual change in the French language sinoa 
the date af its composition has rendered nevessnry some modernizing of the 
style both of the prayers and of the accompanying paalms. These modifica- 
tions, much more radical in the case of the metrical paalms, took place in tho 
eighteenth century, and commended themselves ao fully to the good sense of 
all French-speaking Protestants as soon to be everywhere adopted. The MS. 
records of the French church in New York (folio 45) contain, under date of 
March 6, 1763, a resolution unanimously sdopted in a meeting of the heads of 
families and communicants, to change ‘la viello version des Pecaumes de 
David qui est en uzage parmy nous, et de prandre ot introduire dans notre 
Eglize les Peeaumes de la plus nouvelle vorsion qui est en uzage dans lea 
Eglises do Gendve, Suisse et Hollande.” The liturgy baa always been printed 
‘at the ond of the paalter, and the changeaf the one involved that of the other, 
It has been noted above that the ‘* Confession of Sins” was tho most character- 
intie part of Calvin's liturgy. Tn fact, the initial words of this confession, 
“Belgneur Dien, Pére Eternel et Toutpuissant,” came to stand in the minds 
of the Roman Catholics who heard them for the entire Protestant service, 
Bernard Paliasy accordingly tells ua (Recepte Véritable, 1563, Bulletin, i. 93) 
that a favorite expression of the Roman Catholics from Taillebonrg, when 
committing all sorts of excesses against the Protestanta of Saintes. waa: 
“+ Agimus a gagné Pire Eterna /™ As Agimus was the first word of the cus- 
tomary grace said at meals by devout Roman Catholics" Agimus tibi gratina, 
omnipotens Deus,” eto.—this apparently enigmatical expression was only = 
profane formula to celebrate the triumph of the Roman over the reformed 
shurch. See Bulletin, xii. 947 and 460, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FRANCIS THE SECOND AND THE TUMULT OF AMBOISE. 


‘Tar plans carefully matured by Henry for the suppression of 
the reformed doctrines were disarranged by his sudden death. 
The expected victims of the Spanish Inquisition, which he was 
amavis to HavE established in France, breathed more freely. 
pete ‘nore It was not wonderful that the “ Calvinists,” according 
‘ to an unfriendly historian, preached of the late mon- 
arch’s fate as miraculous, and magnified it to their advantage * 
for they saw in it an interposition of the Almighty in their be- 
half, as signal as any illustrating the Jewish annals. Epigrams 
of no little merit were composed on the event, and. were widely 
mee cireulated. One likened the lance of Montgomery to 
feat the stone from David's sling, whieh became “the an- 

expeeted salvation of the saints."* In another, Henry 
is the soldier who pierces the Crucified through the side of those 
whom Ile styles Ilis members; but the impious weapon —such is 
Heaven's avenging decrec—shall be stained with the murderer's 
own blood.’ These verses, and others like them, obtaining great 
currency, offended the cars of the late king's favorites and of 
the devoted adherents of the Roman Catholic Chureh, who 
ceased not for years to pour forth lamentations over the un- 





‘Davila, p. 20. 
-*Tancea sanctoram tune inopins ealus.” Epigram apud Le Labourenr, 
Additions aux mém. do Castelnan, i. 276. 
4 Sic eruce detractum fixit tua lances Christum, 
Per latus illoram quos saa membra vocat. 
‘At Deus omnipotonn, Christi jurtianimus ultor, 
Sanguine, dixit, erit lancea tincta tuo, 7D., wht supra, 
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timely death of Henry the Second, and the il-starred peace 
with which it was so closely connected." 

From the hands of a monarch in the prime of life, the sceptre 
had passed into those of a stripling of sixteen, who was unfor- 
tunately endowed neither with his grandfather's intellect nor 
meyoang With his father’s vigor of body ; but who inherited the 
nee enfeebled mental and physical constitution which was, 
perhaps, the result of the excesses of both. Although married 
to the beantiful Queen of Scots, some time before his father's 
reign came to its tragic conclusion, Francis the Second exhibited 
few of the instincts of a man and of a king, and showed himself 
to be even more of a minor in intelligence than in yeara. Con- 
tent to leave the cares of government to his favorites, hesought 
only for repose and pleasure. Yet in this, as las been the ease 
in more than one other instance, the most turbulent lot fell tu 
him who would gladly have chosen quiet and sloth. ; 

‘With Henry's last breath, the supremacy of Constable Mont 
guiotme morency in the conncils of state came to an end. In 
contabicx view of the minority of the successor to the throne, 
pe two measures were dictated by the customs of the 
realm—the appointment of the nearest princo of royal blood as 
regent, and the immediate convocation of the States General 
to confirm the selection, and to assign to the regent a compe- 
tent council of state.”. Unfortunately for the interests of Franco 
during the succeeding half-centary, there were powerful per- 
sonages interested in opposing this most natural and just ar- 
rangement, and there were specious excuses behind which their 
ambitious designs might shelter themselves. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, with the queen mother, main- 
tained that Francis was in all respects competent to rule; that 
he hue already passed the age at which previous kings had as: 
sumed the reins of government; that the laws had prescribed 
the time from which the majority of subjects, not of the mon- 








14Q que ai ce bon roy ensse vescti,? says Montlue, ‘ou ai ceste paix ne so 
fost faite, qu'il eust bien rembarré les Luthériens en Allemagne.” Mémoires, 
Petitut od., ii, 483, 

* Davila, Civil Wars of France, 0, Hist. du tumulte @’Amboise, Re 
ceusil dys choses mémorables, in fnitig; Mémn. de Condé, 5. 220, é 
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arch, should be reckoned; * that, if too young himself to bear 
the entire burden of the adininistration, he could delegate his 
authority to those uf his own kin in whom he reposed inplicit 
confidence. There was, therefore, no nevessity for establishing 
@ regency, still less for assembling the States General—an im- 
politicstep even in the most quiet times, but fraught with special 
peril when grave dissensions threaten the kingdom. 

With the advent of her eldest son to the throne, Catharine 
de’ Medici first asstuned a prominent position, although not an 
caieois all-controlling influence at court. During the reign 
Mewes of Francis the Firet she had enjoyed little considera- 
pomntl tion, Her marriage with Henry, in 1533, had given, 
as we have seen, little satisfaction to the people, whe believed 
that her kinsman, Pope Clement the Seventh, had deceived the 
king; and Francis himself, disappointed in lis ambitious de- 
signs by the pontiff's speedy death, looked upon her with little 
favor. For several years she had borne no children, and Ilenry 
was urged to put her away on the ground of Darrenness. Nor 
was she more happy when her prayers had been answered, and 
a family of four cons and three danghters blessed her marriage. 
Her husband’s infatuation respecting Diana of Poitiers embit- 
tered her life when dauphiness, and compelled her as queen to 
tolerate tho presence of the king's mistress, and pay her an in- 
sincere respect. Excluded from all participation in the control 
of affairs, she fawned upon power where her ambitions natare 
would have sought to rule. Concealing her chagrin beneath an 
oxterior of contentment, she exhibited, if we may believe the 
Venetian Soranzo, such benignity of disposition, especially to 
her own countrymen, that it would be impossible to convey an 
idea of the love entertained for her both by the court and by 
the entire kingdum." 








"Yet Catharine herself, in s letter written in 1563 to her son Charles IX., 
just afterhe had declared himself to be of age, admits the full truth of her 
opponents’ assertion, that Francis IT. was a minor !—‘‘que l'on. cognoiase les 
Aseordtes qui ont esté jueqnes icy par la minorité du dey costre frére, qui 
empeschoit que l'on ne pouvoit faire ce que l’on désiroit.” Avis donnes par 
Catherine de Médicis & Charles IX., pour la police de a cour, elc., printed 
fm Cimber of Danjou, Archives curioures, v. 245-204. 

+ Di nature benignissima, © oxroa di gratificare ciasouno, © massine gl 
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Hypocrisy is the vive of timid natures. Such, we have the 
authority of a contemporary, and one who knew her well, for 
ae stating the nature of Catharine was.' In her, how- 
Eiuisine ever, dissimulation was a well-known family trait, 

which she possessed in common with her kinsman, 
Pope Leo the Tenth, and all her house.” And it must be ad- 
mitted that the idiosyncrasy had hed a fair chance to develop 
during the five-and-twenty years she had spent in France, 
threatened with repudiation, contemned as an Italian upstart, 
suffering the gravest insult at the hands of her husband, but 
forced to dissemble, and to hide the pain his neglect gave her 
from the eyes of the curious world. Nor was her position alto- 
gether an eagy one even now. It is true that her womanly re- 
svedimtmn YENR® WAS gratified by the instant dismiseal of the 
Dura ot Duchess of Valentinois, who, if she retained the 
Paltier, 7 

greater part of her ill-gotten wealth, owed it to the 
joint influence of Lorraine and (Guise, whose younger brother, 
the Duke of Aumale, had married Diana’s daughter.’ But her 
ambitious plan, while securing the authority of her children, to 
rule herself, was likely to be frustrated by the pretensions of 
the two families of Montmorency and Guise, raised by the late 
monarch to inordinate power in the state, and by the claim to 
the regency which Antoine of Bourbon-Vendéme, King of Na- 
varre, might justly assert, To cstablish herself in opposition to 
all these, her sagacity taught her was impossible. To prevail 
by allying herself to the most powerful and those from whom 
she could extort the best terms seemed to be the most politic 
course. Her choice was quickly made. It was unfortunate for 
France that her prudence partook more of the character of low 





Italiani quanto pit git 8 possibile, ed 8 tanto amato, non solamente da tatta 
1s corte, ma da tutto il regno che 8 cosa incredibile,” Rel, del clare+ Giovan- 
ni Soranzo, 1558, Relaz, Ven., ii, 420, 480, 

1 Ea Boyne mire, ambitieuse et craintive.” Mém, de Tavannes, ii, 256, 

* Relas. di Giovanni Michiel (1561), Tommaneo, i. 426, 

+ Lm Planche, 204, 205: ‘The Duchess of Valentinoys and Duches of 
Buillon are commaunded, that neither they nor any of theirs shall resort to the 
courts. . . . The yong Frenche Quene hath sent to the Dachen of Valen- 
tinoya, to make acoompt of the French King's cabenct and of all his jewels.” 
‘Throkmorton to Queen, July 18, 1559, Forbse, State Papers, i, 158, 150, 
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cunning than of trne wisdom, and that, in secking 8 temporary 
ascendancy, she neglected the true interests of her own children. 
and of the kingdom they inherited. 

In order to prevent the convocation of the States and the 
sppointment of the King of Navarre us regent, but one course 
tiratine #PPCArEA to be open to Catharine : she must throw her- 
rahe self into the arms of the Guises. Only thus could she 

become free from the adions dictation of the consta- 
ble, under which she had groaned during her husband's reign. 
The Guises had had a narrow eseape, it was said; for Henry 
the Second, having tardily discovered the insatiable ambition of 
the Lorraine family, had definitely made up his mind to banish 
them from court." Now availing themselves of the great intin- 
ence of their niece, Mary Stuart, over her royal husband, the 
duke and the cardinal prepared, by a bold stroke, to become 
masters of the administration, and made to Catharine sueh lib- 
eral offers of power that she readily acquiesced in their plans. 

Of their formidable rivals, the King of Navarre was at a 
distance, in the south. The constable alone was dangeronsly 
near. But an immemorial custom furnished a convenient ex- 
cuse for setting him aside. The body of the deceased monarch 
must lie in state for the forty days previous to its interment, 
under protection of a guard of honor selected from among his 
most trusty servants. Upon Montmorency, as grand master of 
the palace, devolved the chief care of his late Majesty’s re- 


Regnier de la Plunche, p. 208: “Lequel (Henry) . . . avoit entidre- 
ment renola, aprés avoir achevé ces mariages, et renvoyé les estrangers, de les 
déebasser arridre de soy, comme une peste de son roywume.” So Hist. ecclén, 
fix, tii, Team searcely agree with De Thou (ii. 681, liv. xxiii.) in supposing 
Cutharine deceived in the charneter of the Guises: Comme elle ne connois- 
noit pas encore le carnetére de ces Princes, ello crt qn’ils se sonmettroiont en 
tout 4 nes volontés,” ete. This statement does injnatice to the perspicacity of. 
Catharine, who for so many years bad beon quietly, but nono the less care- 
fully, studying these courtiera and all othera that figured on the atage of 
French politics, Iba Planche, with bis usual acumen, makes much of the ad- 
yantage which this circumstanoe conferred upon her (wbi supra): “La royne 
mire, italienne, florentine. ot de Ia race dee Medicis, et qui plas est, ayant 
depuis vingt~ieux ans (rather, for twenty-five years] eu tout loisir de consi. 
dérer les Dunewrs et facons de toutes ces geus, regardoit ce jou, et aoeutal bien 
empoiguer l'occasion, quelle gaigna finalement.In partic." 
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mains.’ Delightod to have their principal rival so well oceu- 
pied, the cardinal and the duke hastened from the Tournelles 
to secure the person of the living monarch. 

‘When the delegates of the parliaments of France came, afew 
days later, to congratulate Francis on his accesaion, and inquired 
to whom they should henceforth address themselves, the pro- 

gramme was already frlly arranged. ‘The king had 
Th Gates feseanen ‘i 
make them: been well drilled in his little speech. Te had, he said, 
ror the committed the direction of the state to the hands of 

‘i lis two meles, and desired the same obedience to be 
shown to them as to himself." 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was intrusted with the civil admin- 
istration and the finances. Llis brother became head of the 
department of war, withont the title, but with the full powers, 
of constable.’ Of royalty little was left Francis but the empty 
name.‘ There was sober truth lurking beneath the sancy re- 
Bhiets mark of Brisquet, the court fool, who told Francis 
fon’asenaitla that in the time of his Majesty's father he used to 
remark put up at the “ Crescent,” but at present he lodged at 
the “ Three Kinga !”* 








1 For a fall and not uninteresting necount of the obsequies, see the pamphlet 
already referred to: ‘* Le Trespns et I’Ordre dea obseques,” ete. Paris, 1059, 
Reprinted in Cimber et Danjou, iii, 807. ete, 

* Regnier de la Planche, Hist. de Vestat de France sous Fran¢oia TI., 206. 
“The French King,” wrote ‘Throkmorton to bis royal mistress,"* alredy bathe 
geven him (the constable) to understande, that the Cardinal of Lorrain and 
the Duke of Guiso chal manage his hole affairs.” ‘Tbrokmorton to the 
Queen, July 18, 1550, Forbes, State Papers, i. 166. 

*- Ut re vera sit conestabilis.” Beza to Bullinger, Sept. 12, 1959, apd 
Baum, ii, App. 1. The éit/e of constable was for life. Of the tenure of the 
office, the memoirs of Vieilleville make Henry IJ. say : “ Youn svavez qne les 
estate de connestable. mareschaux et chancelliers de France sont totalement: 
fallea et conmia i 1a teste do coulx qui en somt honnorer, que l'on ne pent 
erracher ’un anns I'qutre.” Mém., i. £07. 

« Hnguenot and papist agreed in this, if they conld agree in nothing else, 
“ Gnuisiani fratrea,”’ said Beza, ‘ita inter se regnum aunt partiti ut regi nihil: 
preter inane nomen sit relictum.” Besa, vdi supra, Cardinal Sita Croce 
used almost the same expression : ‘Eo devenerat ut regi slum nomen reli- 
quiaxe, alia omnia sibi rumsiase videretur.” Commentarii. v, 1440. 

* ‘Phe poor fellow’s wit was recompensed with » public flogging. The inci- 
dent ig told in the recently published Journal d'un ouré ligueuf (Jehan de la 
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Montmorency did, indeed, attempt resistance to the assump- 
tion of absolute authority which the Guises thus appropriated 
is rather than received from the young monarch. But 
mirrtone he was equally unsuccessful in influencing Francis 
emo and the queen mother. The former, when the con- 
stable waited upon him in the Louvre, according to one story, 
scarcely deigned to look at him;' but, according to » more 
trustworthy account, received him with a show of cordiality, 
and assured him that he wonld maintain his sons and his 
nephews, tho Chatillons, in the dignities they had attained 
under previons kings; at the same time, however, adding that, 
in compassion for the constable’s age and long services, he had 
determined to relieve him of his onerous charges, and to give 
him full liberty to retire to his estates and obtain needful reat 
and diversion! Montmorency was too much of a courtier to be 
taken unawares, and promptly replied that he had come ex- 
presely to beg as a favor what the king s0 graciously offered 
him.’ Catharine, to whom he next paid his respects, was less 
friendly, and, indeed, told him bluntly that, if she were to do 
her duty, he would lose his head for his insolence to her and 
her children. Meantime Montmorency had fared no better in 
his negotiations with Antoine of Bourbon-Vendéme. The 
latter had not forgotten the little account made in the treaty of 
Catean-Cambrésis of his wife’s claim upon Spanish Navarre, 
and waa indisposed to form a close alliance with the chief nego- 
tiator. He preferred, he said, to stand aloof from a movement 
intended only to ruin “his cousins of Guise.” * 





Posse), 87, Tt need scarcely bo said that the Crescent referred to Diana of 
Poitiers 

‘Nam cum . . . regemde more salutatum venimet . . . Lotha- 
ringii suasa ne respicero hominem voluit” Santa Croce, Comment... ¥. 1489, 

* La Planche. 208, 

+ Imo remark which he was accused of once making to Henry II., ‘thas 
he was surprised that the king had uo obild resembling him, save hin illegiti- 
mate, but acknowledged daughter, Diana, married to the constable's son |” 
Ta Planche, 204. 207; De Thon, il. 685. 

“Blaise de Montluo, a trusty agent, kept Guise well posted respecting the 
King of Navarte's words and Aleponition. ‘* Encores que M. le Connestable 
lny ayt esoript plusioura lettres, néantmoins il m'a toujours dict qu'il ne se 
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The prudent old warrior, long since accustomed to the most 
startling vicissitudes, determined to bid adieu for a time to 
the royal court, and to retire to Chantilly, one of his paternal 
estates, where, in close proximity to the capital, he was accus- 
tomed to maintain an almost regal magnificence.’ So powerful 
views  @ nobleman, the representative of a family which, 
Zawmn°" from its antiquity and neighboring greatness, was 
Steeles held in special esteem by the Parisians, among the 
wealthiest of whom it boasted of having two thousand persons 
its tenants," could not safely be attacked. Accordingly, Montmo- 
reney, after having faithfully performed his duty as grand mas- 
ter, and deposited the remains of Henry in the abbey church of 
St. Denis, returned home with so numerous and powerful a 
retinue, that the king's appeared but small in comparieon.* 

The power thus boldly seized by the cardinal and duke was 
energetically wielded. The partisans of the constable were at 
Decided once removed from all offices of trust, and devoted 
Resurvot adherents of the honse of Lorraine were substituted. 
ee At was not difficult, if we may believe the historian of 
this reign, to bring the parliaments into similar subjection. 
‘The system of venality introduced by Cardinal Duprat had so 
corrupted the highest courts of justice that they had lost all 
traces of their former noble independence. The sons of usurers 
sat in places which had been occupied by the most distinguished 
jurisconsults of the kingdom, and so debased the administration 








floroit jamais de lay, ayant bien cogneu que ce semblant d'amilié qu’ll lay 
portoit n'estoit que pour Pattirer de son costé, affin de rainer ses consina,” ete. 
Instruction donnée par le seign, de Montlue & M. de la Tour, 22 juillot, 1359, 
Mém. de Condé, i. 307; Mém, de Guise, 450. 

' The wealth and power of the Montmorency family were proverbial ; their 
palaces were among the most magnificent in France, Of one of them the Eng- 
lish ambassadors wrote. four year earlier, a long dexcription for the benefit 
of Queen Mary, beginning: ** We saw nnother house which the said constable 
had bat lately built, called Eooucn, which was praised for the fairest, house in 
France.” Tho Journey of the Queen's Ambassadors to Rome, Anno 1535 
(Hardwick, State Papers, i. 63). 

"Bee the Livre det marchands, Paris, 1565, ascribed to Louis Regnier do 
la Planche, the reputed author of the mostauthentio history of this reign (Ed. 
Panthéon litt., 429, 458, et passin). 

4 Da la Planche, 207, 
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of Jaw that, in the eye of a contemporary, parliament had be- 
come a den of robbers.’ Marshal de St. André made proposals, 
which were accepted, to form an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Guises, promising to give his only dangliter in mar- 
riage to a member of that family, and to scttle upon her the 
immense property which he had accumulated. during the last 
reign by extortion and confiscations, retaining for hinself only 
the life interest! In order to rid the court of the princes of 
the blood, Condé was sent on 4 mission to Flanders, to confirm 
the peace, and the Prince of La-Roche-sur-Yon and the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon were depnted to accompany Princess Eliza- 
beth, Philip's bride, to the Spanish frontier." 

Meanwhile the eyes not only of the reformers, who had no 
inore inveterate enemies than the Guises, but also of the friends 
of order, whatever their creed might be, were anxiously directed 
to Antoine, King of Navarre. lis younger brother, Condé, his 
cousin, La Ruche-sur-Yon, and other great nobles came to meet, 
hin at Vendome, and set forth the disastrous consequences not 
only ta them, but to their children and to the entire kingdom, 
that would certainly follow the base surrender of the govern- 
ment into the hands of fureigners.' Earnestly was he reminded 
Antoineot Of his undeniable claim to the regency, and cntreated 
Bourton to dispossesa the usurpers. Nor did the weak prince 
openly disregard the prayers of the ministers and peo- 
ple, who begged him to view his deliverance from so many 
perils as intended not merely to advance his own personal in- 
terests, but to secure the welfare of those whose tenets he had 
at heart espoused. But, where vigorous and instantaneous ac- 
tion was requisite, he exhibited only supinencss and delay. Tis 
manly body contained a womanish soul." Tis intimate coun- 











| De la Planche, p. 208. 

1 Ibid., p. 205, 208; Do Thon, ii. 683, whose account, as in so many other 
instances daring thia reign, is almost exclusively based upon the invaluable 
history of Regnier de In Planobo. 

*La Planche, p. 208; Tamulte @’Amboine, ubi eupra ; Langnet, Epist. 
secrete. ii. p. 2 

“La Planche, p. 212; La Place, 26; De Th 

+ \ Rex Navarroram animum in corpore vi 
tanus, Oct. 30, 1559, Languet, Epist. secrets, 





ii. 684. 
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sellore were already in the secret pay of the Guises, and, in 
hamane Tetum for the large rewards promised,’ disclosed every 
Ea'mtpe movement and plan of their master, while they gave 

him such advice as was calculated to render all his 
undertakings abortive.’ When, after long hesitation, he at 
length left for St. Germain, be advanced slowly and by short 
stages, intimidated by the example of the treason of the Con- 
stable of Bourbon, in the reign of Francis the First, of the con- 
sequences of which the agents of his enemies did not fail fre- 
quently to remind him, and apprehensive of the intentions of 
Philip upon his small principality of Béarn.’ It is true that at 
Poitiers, where he was waited upon by a large deputation of 
ministers from Paris, Orleans, Tours, and other principal cities, 
and urged, by renouncing the mass and openly espousing the 
cause of God, to fulfil the expectations of the persecuted faith- 
ful, he returned a favorable reply, and declared that, if he still 
conformed to an idolatry which he abhorred, it was in order not 
to lose the only means of being serviceable to them. ‘The sturdy 
men, who admitted no compromises in matters of conscience, 
and had for years been exposing their bodies to the peril of the 
flames or gibbet, manfully replied that, if he would find God 
propitious, he must not endeavor to make his own terms with 
Him; and that his own experience of divine protection ought 
to prevent him from temporizing.' To Lenry Killigrew, who 
came to meet him at Vendéme with a friendly message from 
Queen Elizabeth, he spoke with more definiteness and volun- 
teered the expression of the most pious intentions, He declared 
“ that he thought that God had hitherto preserved her Majesty 
from so many dangera for the setting forth of His word; and, 





'Phe Bishop of Mende was to become a member of the privy council ; 
D’Facara to be made a knight of the onder of St. Michnol, and to command 
fifty men-at-arma, La Planche, 213, 

The Guises did not fail, however, to take precautions against a surprise. If 
‘Throkmorton was well informed, the duke had * caused two thousand corse- 
Jets to be laid ap in the house of Burbone (Bourbon), nere to the court, torerve 
in oaee of imnovacion ; if that any such matter shuld happen upon the arrivall 
of the King of Navarre.” Deep. of Aug. 8, 1569, Forbes, State Papers, i. 194, 

1 Le Planche, wbi supra. 

“Idem, 213, 214. 
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he trusted, had done the like by him, in having preserved him 
from many perils; and low desirous he was to set furth religion 
as much as was in him; which he wished might be fur the 
quiet, and setting forth of God's ylory through Christendom 
(which he winded for his part) and to the discouragement of 
such as should stand in contrary.”* But the liopes which An- 
toine thus held forth were delusiva. The trusty agent of the 
Guises had already notified them that, so far as ho could Jearn, 
Navarre’s principal desire was to be cordially received by the 
iiséetrets King and his council, in order that the Spanish visitors 
faurne at Paris might carry home to their master so favor- 
able a report that Philip, convinced that Antoine 
was no insignificant personage in France,’ might eundescend to 
indemnify him for the wrong he had done hin !* 

But if the King of Navarre expected to make any deep im- 
pression upon the subjects of Philip throngh the friendly recep- 
tion which he thus solicited hy the most craven abasement, his ar- 
rival at St. Germain-en-Laye speedily undeceived him. Francis, 
teneivea instead of meeting him on his approach, in accordance 
Sitaeaiea With the customary rules of ruyxl courtesy, and enter- 
shouret- taining him graciously as they rode side by side to the 
palace, was purposely taken in an opposite direction on a hunt- 
ing excursion. Ifumiliated by this neglect, the adherents of 
Navarre were still more annoyed when they found that no 
chamber had been set apart in the castle for the first prince of 
the blood, to whom immemorial usage conceded the apartments 
next to those of the reigning monarch. But neither these in- 
sulta, nor the contemptuous treatment he received at the hands 
of the courtiers, by whom he was compelled to make every 
advanco, were sufficient to arouse the prince to any noble reso- 
lution. To regain the kingdom of which, by hia marriage with 





' Throkmorton to the queen, Aug. 15, 1559, Forbes, i, 202, 

* + Qu’il n'est point petit compaguon en France.” 

“Instruction of Montlue to La Tour, already cited, Mém, de Guine, 450. 

“ Antoine did, indeed, continue his protestations of his firm intention ** not 
to fail to do the best he could to advance Go's true religion and caure.” He 
made secret appointments with the English ambassador, at one time about 
eleven o'clock at night, near the abbey of St. Denis, at auother time in dinguice 
in the cloiaters of the Augustinian friars, and had much to say sbout his antis- 
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Jeanne d’Albret, he had become the titular sovereign, was the 
great ambition of his life. This was impracticable without the 
support of the French court. Le could not, therefore, afford to 
break with the all-powerful Guises. What were the prerogatives 
of the first prince of the blood in the administration of the 
French government, in comparison with the absolute sover- 
eignty of the little kingdom on either slope of the Pyrenees? 
tcinots Jt Vain did his faithful attendants remonstrate with 
aature him, and portray the path of honor as that of ultimate 
* success and safety. Disgusted at his umnanly weak- 
ness, they returned crestfallen to their homes, or threw up his 
service for that of noblemen who, if ancient enemies, could at 
Teast prove themselves valnuble and trustworthy patrons, The 
partisans of the Reformation, after waiting fruitlessly to hear a 
single word uttered in behalf of the churches, now everywhere 
rapidly multiplying, but still enbjected to bitter persecution, 
disappointed, but full of faith in God, renounced their trust in 
princes, and awaited a deliverance, in ILeaven’s own time, from 
a higher source. Theodore Beza cited Navarre’s shameful fall 
as a new and signal illustration of our Lord’s own words: “A 
rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
But the abasement of this irresolute prince was not yet com- 
plete. Submitting to the open contempt in which he was held, 
he not only took part in the solemn ceremony of the new king's 
anointing at Rheims, where his inferiors were preferred to 








faction *‘that he had so good a colleague” as Elizabeth “in wo good n ennae.”” 
But the diplomatic correspondence does not shaw a single step whieh Navarre 
ever ventured to take In hehalf of that «good cans.” See Thrakmorton'a 

despatch of Aug. 25th, Forbes, Stato Papers, {. 213, 21 

'Navarras ad quem jure ipso et more majorum hactenus inviolsta per 
tinebat regni administeatio, quamvis a plerisque Eoclesiis salutatus et rogatus 
no tam preclaram et divinitus oblatam occasionem negligeret, quamvis sam- 
mo et aperto ludibrio a Guisianis excoptus, tamen omnibus annuit et suo 
‘exemplo confirmayit Christi dictum : Difficile est divitom ingredi in regnum 
owlorun.” Beza to Bullinger, Sept. 12, 1559, aped Baum, ii, App., 1,2; La 
Place, 27; La Planch, 213-218; De Thou, ii, 686, 687. 

* Held Sept 18th. Seo a description in Forbos, Stato Papers, i, 292. Na 
varre, as one of the six temporal peers, represented the Duke of Burgundy; 
Guice represented the Duke of Normandy; Nevers, the Duka of Gnyenna, 
ete. 
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lim, but attended the meetings of the royal council, where he 
wevtetren W88 little wanted. At one of these sessions a fresh 
fnsigeti. indignity was put upon him. Alarmed by the rising 
munnurs against the illegal rule of the Guiscs, Catharine had 
taken the first of a series of disgraceful steps, by invoking the 
intervention of a foreign prince in the affairs of France. She 
implored her royal son-in-law of Spain to lend her his support 
against the King of Navarre and other princes, who were de- 
sirous of “reducing her to the condition of a chambermaid,” 
and of disturbing an otherwise peaceful country. Philip re- 
eninone Dlied by an offer of his own assistance and of forty 
Ganerine” thousand men whom he professed to hold in readiness 
"for a campaign against the rebels that meditated the 
overthrow of the French monarchy, The letter of his Catho- 
lie Majesty was purposely read in full council, in the hearing 
of Navarre. But, instead of arousing his indignation, it only 
excited new fears for the safety of his wife’s dominions, and 
nade liim more submissively kiss the rod of iron with which 
the Guises ruled him.’ Soon afterward he returned to Béarn, 
whence he made, before the close of the year, two ineffectual 
attempts to move the inflexible determination of Philip. In 
October he sent to the court of Spain Pierre, the Bastard of 
anus -NAVaTTE, who obtsined the promise of an equivalent 
seni to for Navarre, but was unable to secure any decided 
answer to his request for the island of Sardinia, But 

when, in December, Antoine despatched a second messenger, at 
the suggestion of the Duke of Albuquerque, to solicit permis- 
sion for himself and Queen Jeanne to visit the King of Spain 
and “kiss his [Philip's] hand,” with the view of obtaining such 
“an indemnity for his kingdom as some secret injunction of the 
emperor [Charles the Fifth], toward the end of his days, or his 
own conscience” might: have suggested, the unfortunate prince 
discovered in how base and humiliating a manner he had been 
duped. It was not worth his while—such was the rude reply— 
for Antoine to expose his wife and himself to the fatigue of so 





“Ta Planche, 218; De Thou, ii 688. That the promise of assistance wat 
only given in order to frighten Novarre was patent to all who were cognizant 
of Philip's projected African campaign. 
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Jong a journey, since no other answer could be given him than 
that which had been given to his predecessors, and to himself 
on the occasion of the late treaty of peace.' Was it with the ex- 
pectation of stich rewards that the first prince of the blued had 
pusillanimously declined to aasert the rights of his rank and 
family, and to espouse the cause of the persccuted # 

For persecuted the Protestants continued to be. The death 
of Henry did not for an instant interrupt the work of searching 
for and punishing reputed heretics, ‘The brief term 
tim tec" tanst be improved, during which the Spaniards and 
other strangers who had come to witness the marriage 
festivities were still present, to fulfil the promises given to the 
Dukes of Alva and Savoy, and demonstrate the catholicity of 
the Very Christian King.’ Three days after the fatal termina- 
tion of Henry's wound in the tournament, the English ambassa- 
dor wrote to his government: “In the midst of all these great 
matters and business, they here do not stay to make persecution 
and sacrifice of poor souls; for the twelfth of this present, two 
men and one woman were executed for religion; and the thir- 
teenth of the same there was proclamation made hy the sound of 
trumpet, that all such as should speak cither against the church 
or the religion now used in France should be brought before the 
bishops of the dioceses, and they to do execution upon them.” * 
On the fourteenth of July, only four days after Ienry’s death, 
new steps were taken to bring to trial the five counsellors of. 
parliament arrested on the day of the famous “Mereuriale.” 
An account of these proceedings, and in particular of those in- 
stituted against Anne du Bourg, will presently be given. 

The increase of the Protestants in France during the past few 
months had been great. Even in the eapital the progress of 











) De Thou (ii. 722, 723) gives an account apparently carrcet, save in one or 
two particulary, of these two missions. The slavish letter of Antoine to 
D'Audoz or D'Odoux, as De Thou writes the name of the second mesnger, 
may be read in the Négociations relatives au rigne de Francois TI. ‘drawn 
from the papers of the Bishop of Limoges, French ambassador to Philip, and 
published by the French govemment, under the editorial care of Mf. Pari, 
1841), pp. 164-166. Compare Agrippa d’Aubigné, i. 91. 

“La Pancho, 208, 

* Throkmorton to Cecil, July 13, 1559, Forbes, State Papers, i. 161. 
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the new doctrines could not be hidden ; but so carefully had the 
veil of secrecy been drawn over the conventicles, that, until a 
short time before Ienry’s death, the names and residences of 
the Parisian reformers had been almost entirely unknown to 
the argus-eyed clergy. But the treachery of one De 
Denanitation - ae 
aatimtey Russanges—a goldsmith, who, for appropriating the 
“es “charitable contributions of the church, had been de- 
posed from the eldership—fnrnished to the enemy a complete 
list of the ministers, elders, and other principal men among the 
Protestants.’ The information thus obtained was for a time 
left unimproved, in consequence of the sudden removal of the 
king; but the zeal of the chief persecutors had not cooled down. 
New and more stringent edicts war2 published, consigning to 
the flames, without form of process, all that made or attended 
conventicles. Liberal rewards were offered to stimulate de- 
nunciation. Domiciliary visits were enjoined npon the proper 
officers, Extraordinary powers were given to the “lieuten- 
ant-criminel” and a few of the counsellors of the Chitelet, 
known to be inimical to the “new doctrines,” to act during the 
recess of parliament. It was even ordained by letters-patent of 
the king, that the very houses in which unlawful assemblages 
had taken place by night and the Lord’s Supper had been pro- 
fanely administered contrary to the rites of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, should be razed to the gronnd, and never rebuilt, as 
@ memorial for all time". The church followed the example of 
the civil power. The parishes resounded with excommunica- 
tions of all that failed to reveal the heretical sentiments of their 
acquaintance, and with exhortations to watchfulness.* Parlia- 
ment itself had lent its authority to the inquisitorial work, by 
enjoining upon owners or occupants of houses in the city or 
suburbs “to make diligent inquiry as to the good and Chrietian 


1 La Pianche, 22; Bega to Bollinger, Sept. 12, 1559, Baum, il, App. & 

* La Planche, 221; Mém, de Castelnau (Eng. tr. of 1724, p. 2, bk. Lc. B; 
Declarations of Sept. 4th and Nov. 14, 1559, in the Mémoires de Guise, 450, 
451. These declarations were registered by parliament, with the proviso that 
no house should be razed unloas the owners were privy to the orime or guilty 
of inexcusable negligence. Mémoires de Conds, i. 310. 

3 La Plancho, wi snpra. 
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life” of snch as lodged with them, In particular they were ts 
inform against such as did not attend upon divine worship in 
the churches, especially upon feast-days.' 
Meanwhile, to De Russanges other informers were added. 
orherin- One was a weak and unstable man whom persecution 
had once before—in the famous year of the Placards 
—driven to tho basest of offices. Among others two appren- 
tives, brought forward to testify againet the Protestant em- 
ployers who had dismissed them, were pliant instruments in the 
hands of the heretic-hunters. By a well-concerted movement a 
simultaneous descent was made, and entire families were put 
under arrest.' In some places, however, an unexpected resist- 
ance was encountered. The guests of one Visconte, with whom 
travellers from Switzetland and Germany frequently lodged, 
supposed the house to be attacked by robbers, and defended 
themselves with such bravery against their assailants, that they 
effected their retreat in safety. Their host's wife and his agod 
father alone were taken into custody. A dressed capon and 
some uncooked meat found in the larder—it was on a Friday 
that the incursion was made—graced the trinmph of the cap- 
tors. “Little Geneva,” as that portion of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main-ies-Prés most frequented by Protestants was familiarly 
“tapettte called, became a scene of indiscriminate pillage. Tho 
Suesrpt- valuables of those who, through fear, had absented 
themselves, were greedily appropriated by the officials 
of the Chatelet and other courts, or fell into the hands of an 
unorganized force of robbers who gleaned what the others had 
left behind. Ins day the rich became poor and the poor be- 
came rich. The depredations extended to other parts of the 
city where the existence of heresy or wealth was suspected. 
Paria, we are told, resembled a city taken by ascault. Every- 
where armed men on foot or on horscback were leading to prison 


1 Arrét da parlement, of September 6, 1550, in Mémoires de Condé, 1. 308, 
300, 





¥ Tn Anguat there were nineteen Protestants in Parisian dungeons, son- 
tenced to be exeented for heresy, some in one place, some in another. A man 
and a woman were rescued, on the twenty-first of this month, while on theit 
way to execution at Menux Forbes, ftate Papers, i, 211, 212. 
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men, women, and children of all ranks. The thoronghfares 
were clogged by wagons laden with furniture and other spoils. 
The street-corners were filled with plunder offered fur sale. 
Never before, even when the inhabitants had fled panic-stricken 
from Paris in time of war, had the price of such commodities 
been so low. Numbers of little children, roaming thi: streets 
and ready to die of hunger, formed a pitiful accompaniinent to 
the seene. But the tender mercies of the populace were cruel, 
and few dared to give a “Lutheran” shelter through fear of in- 
curring extreme danger. ‘The most incredible tales of midnight 
orgies were studionely circulated among the simple-minded peo- 
ple, and served to inflame yet more the lust of cruelty and gain.’ 

In this emergency the Protestants had recourse to the queen 
‘The Prtee mother. Afraid to trust herself entirely to the Guises, 
sikemes the crafty Italian had, from the very commencement 
mote: of the reign, sought to leave open a retreut in case a 
change should become necessary. And, in truth, jealousy of 
the cardinal and his brother, who seemed disposi to keep all 
the power in their own hands, while giving Catharine only a 
semblance of authority, was combined in her mind with hatred 
of Mary of Scots, their niece,’ whose influence was as powerful 
with her son and as adverse to herself as that of Diana of Poi- 
tiers had been with her husband. Scarcely had the reformers 
perceived, by the zeal with which Du Bourg's trial was pressed, 
that the death of Ilenry had not bettered their condition, when 
they implored the Prince of Condé, his mother-in-law, Madame 
de Roye, and Admiral Coligny, to intercede in their hehalf with 
Catharine. At the suggestion of tho latter, they even addressed 
her a letter, in which they informed her of the great hopes they 
had in the Pls reign founded upon her kind and gentle 








word for word from La Piancho; De ‘Thon, ii, 691, 692; Félibien, Hist, de 
Paris, ii, 1069; Mém, de Castelnan, liv. Lo. 4. 

9 Ea royne Catherine de Medicis, florentine, nation desirense de nonvel- 
leté. . . . haissait, comme belle mere, In Royne sa fille, qui Pesloignoit 
doe affaires ot portoit l'amitié da Roy oon file a MM. de Guise, lesquels ne luy 
doportoient du goavernement qu'en ce quiils soguoissoient qu'elle ne pouvoit 
nuire, ly donnant credit en apparence sang effect,” Mém. de Tavannes, 
ii, 20d. 
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disposition, and the prayers they had offered to God that she 
might prove a second Esther. They entreated her to prevent 
the new reign from being defiled with innovent blood, and to 
avert the anger of Heaven, which could only be appeased by 
putting an end to persecution. The crafty queen, desirous of 
retaining an influence that might one day be of great service, 
and solicitons, at any rate, of obtaining their confidence, at firet 
assumed an offended tone. “With what am I menaced?” she 
said. “For what greater evil could God do me than He has 
done, removing hin whom I loved and prized the most?” But 
presently becoming more gracious, she promised the noble sup- 
stegem  Pliants to canse the persecution to cease, if the Prot- 
fhemencowr- estants would intermit their conventicles and live 

qnietly and without scandal.’ A. private letter of 
remonstrance, written bys gentleman formerly in the service of 
Queen Margaret of Navarre, is said to have had some weight 
in extorting this pledge. Ile reminded her that her prosent 
evil advisers were the same persons who had, in the first years 
of her married life, been advocates of her repudiation ;* that 
then in her affliction she had recourse to God, whose word she 
had read, choosing as her favorite psalin the 141st, albeit not of 
Marot’s translating.” Her prayers had been answered in the 
Dirth of her children. But the cardinal had banished the psalm- 
book from the palace, and introduced the immodest songs of 
Horace and other lewd poets; and from that time there had 
come wpon her a succession of misfortunes. Finally, he begged 
her to drive away the usurpers of the place that rightfully be- 
longed to the princes of royal blood, and to bring up her chit- 
dren after the example of good king “Josiah. 





"Tia Plancho, 211; Hist. eoclés, i141, 00g; Baza to Bullingor, Sept 12, 





ternel, des oppremés le pare, 
Je m’en iray, Iny monstrant Vimpropdre 
Que l'on me fait ; et luy feray priére,” ato, 

2 Coppie de lettres enyoyées 4 la Royne Mare par un sien serviteur aprds la 
mort du feu Roy Henri deuxime.” Cimber et Danjou, Archives curieuses, tif 
39, eta. The substance of Villemadon’s letter, which is dated August 26th, 
1559, ia givon by La Planche, 311,212, and, after him, by Hist. eosdés,, i, 
Mi, 142, 
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But the promises of Catharine were given only to be broken. 
Finding the atrocious persecution still in operation, and see- 
jess wa 30g themeelves hunted in their houses, the Protestants 
fears again approached her. They denounced the anger of 

God who would not leave Du Bourg unavenged. They 
warned her of the danger that over-much oppression would breed 
revolt—not on the part of those who had embraced the reformed 
doctrines as taught in the Gospel, from whom she might expect 
all obedience—but from others, a hundred-fold more numerons, 
whose eyes were open to the abuses of the papacy, but who, not 
having submitted themselves to the discipline of the church, 
would not brook persecution. The embankment, it was to be 
feared, might give way to the violenee of the pressure, and the 
pent-up waters pour themselves abroad, carrying devastation 
and min to all the neighboring lands.' The implied menace 
aroused the affected indignation of Catharine; but, loth to lose 
her hold upon the Protestants, she again professed her pity for a 
sect whose adherents went to the most cruel torments as eheer- 
fully as to 9 wedding feast, and she expressed a desire to have 
an interview with one of their ministers. The Protestants did 
their part, but Catharine failed to keep the appointment ; and 
all that the minister could effect was to convey to her a copy 
of the yet unpublished Confession of Faith of the French 
Churches, which, it is more than likely, she never read.” 

The insincerity of the queen mother's professions was by 
this time sufficiently apparent; yet the Protestants may be 
excused for applying, in their distress, to any one in power 
who made even a show of compassionate feclings. The out- 
rages visited upon the inhabitants of “la petite Gendve” were 
bronght to her notice, and she deigned to inquire into their 





‘La Planche, 219; Hist. ecclés.,i 148; ef. Forbes, State Pupera, i. 286. 

* La Plonche, 220; Hist, eoclés., vbiauprs. It is not at all improbable that 
those who endeavored to influence Cutharine showed too little discrotion in 
their zeal, and needlessly provoked her displeasure by reference to the judg- 
ment of God upon her husband. So, at leant, thought the judicious Freneb- 
man Languet, who added, with some bitterness, that whoever urged upon them 
moderation was rewarded for his pains by being oalled » traitor to the faith. 
Epist. secrete, ii, 41. 
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occasion. But Charles of Lorraine had a ready mode of quiet- 
ing her curiosity. Some verses found among the effects of the 
Protestants made mentivn of the death uf Menry as an instance 
of the divine retribution. Other lines condemned Catharine 
for her excessive complaisance to the cardinal. These were 
first placed in her hands. Then the two apprentices, after having 
been well drilled in their lesson, were brought into her presence. 
It was a fearful tale they told, and much did it shock the ears of 
Prtmndctor the virtuous Catharine. They pretended to describe 
fe:ins* orgies at which they had been present. In particular 
Hone they remembered a conventicle of Protestants in the 
house of one Tronillas,’ an advocate, held on Thursday of Holy 
Week, A great number of men and women, inarried and un- 
married, had been present. The hour was about midnight. The 
sectaries had first listened to their preaching. Then a pig had 
been eaten in lieu of the paschal lamb. Finally the lamp had 
been extinguished, and indiscriminate lewdness followed. 

Tho testimony of the boys—for such they were in years, if 
not in proficiency in vice—was enforced and embellished in the 
Tredevice queen mother’s hearing by the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
succes ‘The trick had the desired effect. Believing, or feign- 
ing to believe, the improbable story, Catharine consented that 
the persecution of the “Christaudins” should proceed ; while 
to some of her maids of honor, strongly suspected of leaning to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, she declared that she gave 
euch full credit to this information, that, were she certain that 
they were Protestants, she would not hesitate, whatever favor 
or friendship she had hitherto bore them, to have them put to 
death. Fortunately, however, for the calunmiated sect, there 
were among its adherents those who prized honor above life. 
Tronillas and his family, although among the nmuber of those 
who had made good their eseape, voluntarily retnmed and gave 
themselves into the hands of the civil authorities. When the 
latter would have put them on trial for their alloged heresy, 
they declined to answer to the charges on this point until the 
slanderous accusations affecting their personal morals had been 





1 Or, Tronillard, according to Castelnau, ubi supra, 
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investigated. ‘ihe examination not only completely vindicated 
their character and revealed the grossnoss of the imposture of 
which they were the innocent victims, but exhibited the un- 
pleasant fact that an attempt had been made to corrupt wit- 
nesses by representing to them that, against such execrable 
wretches as the accursed “ Lutherans,” it was a meritorions act 
to allege even what was false.' It is perhaps superfluous to 
add that Tronillas, in spite of his manly and successful defence, 
was unable to secure the punishment of his accusers. In fact, 
while the latter remained at large, both he and his family were 
kept in prison, until liberated, without satisfaction for the in- 
sult received, upon the publication of the edict of amnesty of 
March, 1560." 

It would be a task neither easy nor altogether agreeable to 
chronicle the executions of Protestants in various cities of the 
cmetyot Tealm. “ Never,” wrote Hubert Langnet, “have the 
the vnles. Danists raged so; never before was there a more cruel 
persecution. The prisons are full of wretched men. The 
woods and solitary places can searce contain the fugitives.” * 
The Parliaments of Toulouse and Aix, as usual, vied in ferocity 
with that of Paris, where the Guises had not long since re- 
stored the “chambre ardente.”* Bnt the populace of Paris 
surpassed the judges in envenomed hatred. Not content with 
applauding the slow roasting of those whom the courts had 
condemned to this torture, they sought to aggravate the bar 
barity of other sentences. In August, 1559, a young carpenter 
was taken from prison to suffer death for his heretical views. 
Tle was to have been strangled and then burned. The mob, 
however, resented the leniency, or were indignant that a pless- 


La Planche, 223-225; Castelnas, liv. i., 0. 4; De Thou, iL O01. 

* La Planche and De Thon, ubi supra. 

* Epistolw secrete, ii, 30, 

4 See ante, ©, viii, p, 275, The authority of the Mémoires de Tavaunes 
Gil, 258}—" Les chambres ardentes sont Grigées pour persecuter les Hugue- 
nota, ct oe d'untant plus que les princes du mung ot les frires de Coligny 
favorisoient In religion nonvelle””—ounnot weigh againat the positive stute- 
mont of the preamble of Henry Il.'s ediot of Paris, Nov. 19, 1549, ante, o. 
vill, p. 270, Yet Drion, Hist. obron. de I'cglize prot. de Francs, i, 68, places 
the original institution here, 
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ant show should lose one-half of its attraction. They therefora 
reeolved to defraud the hangman of his share in the work, and 
suspended the youth, yet living, above the roaring flames." 

An ingenious method was devised for the detection of the 
reformers. At almost evory street-comner a picture or image of 
the Virgin Mary, or of some one of the saints, was set up, 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, and with waxen tapers bumn- 
Tapetor ing in its honor. Around this object of devotion 
heresies were collected at all hours a erowd of porters, water- 
carriers, and the very dregs of the populace, boisterously sing- 
ing the praises of the saint. Woe to the unlucky wight who, 
purposely or through negligence, failed to doff his hat or drop 
& coin into the box placed in convenient proximity! He was 
an impious man, a heretic, and fortunate was it for him if he 
escaped with his life. To refuse to swell the collection of the 
monk or nun that came to a man’s own door to solicit funds for 
the trial of the Protestants, was equally perilous. In short, it 
was no unfrequent device for a debtor to get rid of the impor- 
tunity of his ereditor by raising the ery, “ An Christandin, au 
Luthérien!” It went hard with the former if he did not both 
free himself from debt and spoil hie creditor." 

It is time, however, that we should turn to chronicle the 
fortunes of a more illustrious victim—the most illustrious vic- 
tim, in fact, of the first period of French Protestantism. 





'Drion, i. 64; Hist. eccléa., i 151. On the other hand, Protestant »ympa- 
thizera sometimes interfered with the course of law in the interest of their 
brethren in the faith. ‘Since our arrivall to this towne,” wrote Killigrew 
and Jones from Blois, Nov. 14, 1550, * there were xvii persones taken for the 
wonlqe sake, and committed to the sergeaunts to be conveyed to Orleans, 
nnd other places therabouts, to be prosecuted. Notwithstanding, it hathe eo 
happened, as the prisoners in the way betwene this towne and Orleans were 
rescued. and taken from the sergeaunta who had charge of them, by sixty 
men on horsebacke, and so were conveyed away.” Forbes, State Papers, 
4. 261. At Rouen, Jap. 29, 1560, a bookbinder was suatehed from botween 
two friara, os be was being led ina cart ta ba burnad alive, a cloak thrown 
over him, and he conveyed out of the hands of his encmics, Unfortunately, 
the gatea having been cloned, he was reenptnred the same night, and the 
cruel nentence was exeented the next day, with a gnard of 300 men-at-arms, 
for fear of the people. Memorandum of Feb. 8th, State Paper Offios. 

1 La Planche, 236, 287; De Thon, ii, 705, 706. 
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Among the five counsellors of parliament arrested by Henry's 
orders at the “ Mercurisle,” as related in @ previous chapter, 
sanetpre Anne du Bourg had incurred his special displeasure 
Ree dees” by his fearless harangue, and with Du Dourg the 

trials began. A special comnussion was appointed 
for the purpose, consisting of President St. André, a maitre de 
reguétes and two counsellors of parliament, Du Bellay, Bishop 
of Paris, and Demochares, Inquisitor of the Faith. Brought 
before it, Du Bourg refused to plead, asserting his preroga- 
tive to be judged only by the united chambers of parliament, 
Letters-patent were therefore obtained from Henry, ordering 
the prisoner to acknowledge the authority of the commission, 
under pain of being declared guilty of heresy and of treason, 
Upon the results of the interrogatories, the Bishop of Paris 
declared Du Bourg a heretic, ordering him to be degraded from 
those holy orders which he had assumed, and then delivered 
over to the secular arm. From this sentence Du Bourg ap 
pealed to parliament, on the ground that it was an abuso of 
ittemecee ecclesiastical power.’ The judges—among whom his 
swowwals. most determined enemies, the Cardinal of Lorraine 
and Cardinal Bertrand (the latter as Keeper of the Seals) were 
not ashamed to take their seats—rejected his appeal, and de- 
clared that there had been no abuse. 

From the sentence given by the Bishop of Paris, Du Bourg 
next appealed to the Archbishop of Sens, his superior; and 
when the latter had confined his suwiragan’s decision, Du 
Bourg again had reconrse to parliament. He pleaded that it 
was a violation of the very spirit of the law that the same per 
son, acting (as did Bertrand) as Archbishop of Sens, should 
adjudicate upon 2 case which he had already acted upon ift the 
capacity of Keeper of the Seals and Chief Justice of France. 

The counsel whom Chancellor Olivier, newly reinstated in his 
office by Francis the Second, assigned to Du Bourg, at his ear- 
nest request, put forth strenuous exertions to induce his client 
to recant. Failing in this, he extorted a promise not to inter- 
rupt him in the defence he was about to maké. Thereupon the 











‘Comme d'abus,” La Place, 19; Crespin, Gal. chrétienne, ii 804, 
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officious advocate, after pleading, it is true, the injustice of the 
preceding trial, confessed his client’s grievous spiritual errors, 
muondow and desired, in his naine, reconciliation with the church, 
stents” ‘The judges, glad to seize the opportunity of ridding 
themeclvos of a disagreeable case, promptly remanded the prie- 
oner, and were bout to d to depute two of their number to solicit 
the king’s pardon in his behalf. At this moment a communi- 
cation arrived, signed by Dn Bonrg, disavowing his counsel’s 
admissions, persisting in his appeal and in the confession of his 
faith, which he was now ready to seal with his blood, and hum- 
bly begging the forgiveness of God for the cowardice of which 
he accused himself. It is needless to say that his appeal was 
rejected, 

‘Again Du Bourg appealed from the Archbishop of Sens to 
the Archbishop of Lyons, “Primate of aid the Ganls,” and from 
his unfavorable decision to the parliament. Meanwhile he 
wrote to the Protestants of Paris, who watched hie 
Ronssss course with the deepest interest, recognizing the im 
favo” portant influence which his firmness or his apostasy 

must exert on the interests of truth, and begged them 
not to be seandalized by a course that might appear to proceed 
from craven fear of death. If he thus had recourse to the 
judgments of the Pope’s tools, he said, it was not through un- 
due solicitnde for life, nor because he in any wise approved 
their doctrine; but that he might have the better opportunity 
to make known his faith in as many places as possible, and 
prove that he had not precipitated his own destruction, by fail- 
ing to make nae of all legitimate means of acquittal. As for 
himself, he felt that he had been eo strengthened by God’s 
grace, that the day of his death was an object of desire, which 
he very joyfully awaited.’ 
. 200, 210; Ea Place, 20; Hist. ecclé 

étienne, ii, 305-218; Forbes, State Papers, i. 185. | The Mémaires 
de Condé, i. 217-804, reprint entire a contemporary pamphlet entitled.“ La 
wraye histoire, contenant l'inique jugement et fausso proc’dnre faite contre lo 
Addle serviteur de Dien Aune du Hourg, oonseillier pour Ie Roy. en la Cour du 
Parlement de Paris,” ete, (Paris) 1501. It contains in fall the interrogatories 
and replies, Du Bourg's confession, etc., and will amply repay a careful read- 
ing. It concludes with a pregnant sentence : ‘Voila Pissue ct Gn de hie 

You. L—2 









"4. 138, 1803 Orespin, 
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At length the last appeal was rejected, and Du Bonrg, under 
sentence of death, was remanded to the Bastile, to await the 
pa nmrgin Pleasure of the king. Many months had elapsed since 
theBatle his arrest, but his conrage had risen with the trials 
he was called to face. To prevent any attempt to resene him 
he had at one time been shut up in an iron eage, and the very 
passers-by had been forbidden to tarry and look up at the grim 
walls of the prison. But the captive was leas salicitons to eseape 
than his captors were to detain him. He resolutely declined 
to avail himself of a bull obtained for him from Rome by 
friends, through liberal payment of money, and opening the way 
for an appeal from the Primate of France to the Pope himself. 
The prison walls, it is said, resounded with the joyful psalms 
and hymms which he sang, to the accompaniment of the lute.' 

A few days before Christmas the order was given for his exe- 
ention. Two events determined the Cardinal of Lorraine: the 
assassination of President Minard, one of Du Donrg's judges, 

whose death was caused, doubtless, by the hand of 
Intereesson ‘ 
giriicor one of the many whom he had wronged, although by 
some ascribed to the Protestants;* and the intercea- 
sion of the Elector Palatine? who by a special embassy bad ex- 








toire qne javoye propoaé d'éerire, pour un commencement de Leineonp de trot 
Dies, querres cl diziniona: car dinjustice procede tout mal.” Significant and 
prophetic words to be written ond published the year before the outbreak of 
the first civil war! ‘The editor of 1748, p. 217, well cbserves that the execn- 
tion of Du Bourg may be regarded as one of the chief causes of the conspiracy 
of Amboire, which broke out soon after, and, consequently, of the troubles 
agitating France for nenrly forty years, 

' La Planche, 227-235 ; Hist. ecels., i. 153-155. 

+ There was no proof that Antoine Minard’s murder waa wrought by a Prot 
stant hand. An address of Du Bourg, in which he reminded the anrighteous 
jndge of the coming judgmeut of God, was, after the event, perversely oon- 
strued as a threat of arsamsination A Scotchman, Robert Stuart, a kinsman 
of the queen. was charged with firing the fatul pistol-shot, but even under the 
torture rovesled nothing. Public opinion was divided, some attributing the 
catastrophe to Minand'x well-known immorality (**d'autant,” says La Pianche, 
“ quil y estoit du tont adonné, et qu'il ne craignoit de séduire toutes les 
dames et damoinelles qui avoyent des proots devant Iny,” ete), others to his 
equally flagrant injustice, others still to the “Lutherans.” La Planche, 238, 
Bat. 

* Not, an La Plauche, 235, and the Hist. ecclés., i 154, state, Otho Henry, 
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pressed the desire tomake Dn Bourg a professor of law in his nni- 
versity at Heidelberg, Unwilling to expose himself to further 
importunities from abroad which he was resolved to discourage, 
the prelate gave the signal for the closing of the tragic scene. 
The sentence was announced to Du Bourg in his cell by the 
deputed judges. It was that he should forthwith be taken to 
the place of execution and suspended above the flames until life 
should be extinct. Bunt the courage of Du Bourg did not fail 
him, ‘When the counsellors had fulfilled their commission and 
wore about to retire, the fettered prisoner detained them, and 
eyo uttered a speech of exquisite pathos. It was the 
neck” "bewitching spirit of delusion, he said, the messenger 
of hell, the capital enemy of truth, that had acensed him before 
hem, because he had abandoned lier. To that evil spirit had 
they too readily listened and condemned him and others like 
* fim, the children of the God of infinite merey. It was in no 
sense disobedience to their prince that they refused to offer 
sacrifico to Baal. Was it disloyalty to be willing to give up to 
their sovereign everything, even to the last garment they pos- 
sessed ; to pray for the prosperity and peace of his realm, and 
that all superstition and idolatry might be banished from its 
borders; to entreat the Almighty to fill him and those under 
him in authority with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding, that they might walk worthy of the 
Lord unto-all pleasing? “Was it not rather disobedience to dis- 
honor and anger God by impiety and blasphemy, and by trans- 
forring Ilis glory to another? 

The judges themselves were moved to tears as the prisoner 
jtedopien Pictured the fearful tortures which were daily inflicted 
thee, upon the innocent Protestants at the bidding of that 
the vieims “yed Phalaris,” the Cardinal of Lorraine.’ “Suffer- 
ings do not intimidate them,” he said, “insults do not weaken 








but his successor, Frederick IIT. Baum, Theodor Beza, ii, 85, 36; Languet, 
Epistolm seo., ii, 36, 

' So the English agents, Kiligrew and Jones, wrote fram Blois, Dea. 27, 1759: 
“Bourg waa not executed, till about the xx of this present: who hetore h's 
deathe made suche an oration ta the Lonts of the parlinmont, aa it 2orrd me 
many of them at were thers to shede teares.” Forbes, State Papers, i. 200. 
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them, satisfying their honor by death. So that the proverb suits 
you well, gentlemen: the eonqueror dies, and the vanquished 
laments. . . . No, no, none shall be able to separate us 
from Christ, whatever snares are laid for ns, whatever ills our 
bodies may endure. We know that we have long been like 
lambs Iced to the slaughter. Let them, therefore, slay ns, let 
them break us in pieces; for all that, the Lord's dead will not 
cease to live, and we shall rise in a common resurrection. I am 
a Christian, yes, I am a Christian. I will ery yet louder, when 
I die, for the glory of my Lord Jesus Christ!’ And since it is 
#0, why do tarry? Lay hands upon me, executioner, and lead 
me to the gallows.” Then resuming his address to his judges, 
he protested at great length that he died at their hands only for 
his unwillingness to rocognize other justification, grace, merit, 
intercession, satisfaction, or salvation than in Jesus Christ. 
“Pot an end, put an end,” he cried, “to your burnings, and 
return to the Lord with amendment of life, that your sins may 
be wiped away. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him. Live, then, and meditate 
upon this, O senators; and I go to dio!”* 

He was led under a strong guard to the Place de Gréve. A 
‘vast concourse of people had assembled to witness the death 
of the illustrious victim. “My friends,” he cried, as with 
assured countenance he prepared for the execntion, “I am here 
not as a thief or a robber, but for the Gospel.” The people 
listened with breathless interest to the harangue he made them 
from the scaffold. Then, before he died, he exciaimed again 
and again: “My God, forsake me not, that I may not 
forsake Thee!” The judges did him the favor of 
permitting him to be strangled before he was burned. Perhaps 
this was done that the story might be cirenlated that he had at 
the last moment recanted; but his refusal to kiss the crucifix 
which was offered him was a visible proof to the contrary.’ 


His denth. 





1 ha Place, 22, 28; Crespin, Galerie chrétienne, ii, 318-922, 
* La Place, 23; Crespin, Galerie chrétienne, ii, 322, 328; Hist, eoclés., i. 15%, 
188; De Thon, ii. 700-708. 
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Thus he died, displaying, according to a friendly historian,’ 
“tho most admirable constancy shown by any that have suffered 
for this cause.” 

Du Hourg’s martyrdom was the most terrible blow the estab- 
lished church had ever received in France. Never had a more 
disastrous blunder been committed by the Guises, 








fis" than when they stirred Ienry to imprison and try, 
Sauinel snd Francis to execute, the most virtuous member of 


the Parisian senate. Such strength of principle in 
the midst of afiliction, such fortitude upon the brink of death, 
had never been seen before. The witnesses of the execution 
never forgot the scene. Thousands who had never before wav- 
ered in their allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church, resolved 
that day to investigate the truth of the faith which had given 
him so signal a victory over death. ‘I remember,” writes the 
most envenomed enemy of the Protestants that ever undertook 
to write their history, “when Anne Du Bourg, counsellor in the 
Parliament of Paris, was burned, that all Paris was astonished 
‘Accountofan &t the constancy of the man. As we returned to our 
sewhees. colleges from the execution, we were melted in tears; 
and we pleaded his cause, after his death, anathematizing those 
unjust judges who had justly condeumed him. His sermon at 
the gallows and upon the funeral pile did more harm than a 
hundred ministers could have done.”* 

But the martyrdom of Du Bourg was not a solitary case. 
The same consequences flowed from the public execution of 








' La Plancho, 236. ‘Inter quoa,” writes Jean Crespin in the colophon to 
the edition of his Actiones et Monimente Martyram of 1560, ‘* egregie cor- 
datus Dei Martyr Annas » Burgo supremm Pari-ionsis Curie senator, xxilj. die 
smenais Decemb, anni M.D.LIX. sdmitabilera martyrii coronam accepit."” In 
the preface dated Feb. 20th—two months after Du Bourg’s death —he is 
styled “senator innocentissimus, integerrimus, sanctissimus” 

* Florimond de Remond, Historia de ortu, progressu, et rains hereseon. 
hojus s@ouli (Col. 1613), lib. vii, ¢. vi. p. 411. We have La Planohe’s testi- 
mony to the somewhat extraordinary statement that the judges themselves 
declared Du Bourg happy in suffering in bebalf of so just a cause, and ex- 
‘cnsed themselves for their own conduct by alleging the pressure of the Guisos 
(p. 228). *‘Stulte fecerant gubernatores Gallici, quod eum publice supplicio 
affecerunt,” wrote Languet, few months later ; **ejus enim supplicium es 
wna 62 non minimis causte horum sumultunm.” Epist, veo. ii. 47. 
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others, whose dying words and actions shook to its very foun- 
dations the fabric of superstition reared in many a spectator’s 
heart. Florimond de [emond, himself an advocate uf per- 
Hedeiowe secution in the abstract, noticed and deplared the 
fhersalt inevitable result. “Meanwhile funeral piles were 
kindled in all directions. But as, on the one hand, the severity 
of justice and of the laws restrained the people in their duty, so 
the incredible obstinacy of those who were led to execution, and. 
who suffered their lives to be taken from them rather than their 
opinions, amazed many. For who can abstain from wonder 
when simple women willingly undergo tortures in order to give 
8 proof of their faith, and, while led to death, call upon Jesus 
Christ their Saviour, and sing psalms; when maidens hasten to 
the most excruciating torments with greater alacrity than te their 
nuptials; when men leap for joy at the terrible sight of the 
preparations for execution, and, half-burned, from the funeral 
pile mock the authors of their sufferings; when, with indomita- 
ble strength of courage and joyful countenance, they endure the 
lacerating of their bodies by means of heated pincers; when, in 
short, like an immovable rock, they receive and break all the 
billows of the most bitter sufferings at the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and, like those who have eaten the Sardinian herb, die 
laughing? The lamentable sight of such incredible constancy 
as this created no little doubt in the minds not only of the simple, 
but of men of authority. For they could not believe that cause 
to he bad for which death was so willingly undergone. Others 
pitied the miserable, and burned with indignation against their 
persecutora. Whenever they beheld the blackoned stakes with 
the chains attached—memorials of excentions—they could not 
restrain their tears. The desire consequently seized many to 
read their books, and to become acquainted with the founds- 
tions of the faith from which it seemed impossible to tear them 
by the most refined tortures... . Why need I say more? 
The greater the number of those who were consigned to tha 
flames, the greater the number of those who seemed to spring 
from their ashes.” * 


~ *Florimond de Remond, ii, 410, 411, Let not the humano reader mistake, 
Policy, not pity, dictated toleration, ‘The samo Florimond de Remond, pre 
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Of the five counsellors of parliament arrested by the late 
king’s orders, Du Bourg was the only martyr. By the others 
greater weakness was shown, or the judges were lese willing to 
fulfil the cardinal’s bloody injunctions.’ La Porte was repri- 
manded for finding fault with the rigorous sentences 
mmaining of the “grand’ chambre,” and liberated on declaring 

those sentences good and praiseworthy. De Foix 
was condemned to make a public declaration of his belief in the 
sole validity of the sacrament as administered in the Romish 
Church, and to be suspended from his office for a year; Du 
Faur to beg pardon of God, the king, and his fellow-judges, for 
having maintained the propriety of holding a holy and free 
universil couneil before extirpating the heretics, to pay a con- 
siderable fine, and to suffer a five years’ suspension. Fumée, 
more fortunate than his associutes, was acquitted in spite of the 
most strenuous exertions of the Cardinal of Lorraine.” 

The savage persecution of the Protestants tended powerfully 
to strengthen the current of popular sentiment that was setting 
in against the government of the Guises. The sight of so many 
Paoitc inaig- Cruel executions for more than thirty years had not 
igeinet the accustomed either the dissidenta or the more reflect- 
Guites. ing among those of the opposite creed to the barbar- 
ous work. “Is it not time,” they asked, “to put a atop to the 
ravages of the flames and of the sword of the executioner, when. 
euch signal failure has attended their application? Will the 
siding ac the oldest counsellor, read an arrét of the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
uot only ordering the disinterment of a child buried in the cemetery of Ozil- 
lao in Saintonge, bub that of all the bodies of Huguenots that had been placed 
in any other cometery within ten years Plaintes des éylises réformées 
de France, eto., 1697; apud Bulletin de la Soa de M'hiet, du prot, tr., xi 
(1862), 145. 

' Compare La Planche, 242. 

* The singular details of these trials, which strikingly illustrate the horri- 
ble cormption of the French judiciary in the sixteenth century, are given by 
La Planche, 242-245; Hist. ecclés., i. 100-164; De Thou, ii 703, 704; Le 
Place, 24. who remarke upon the singularly different judgments in the five 
cases, and attributes the variety to the change in the state of the kingdom, 
and to the diversity of the interrogatories addresso} to the prisoners, The 
sentences against Du Four and De Foix were subsequently annulled and erased 
from the records of the parliament, on the ground of irregularity. 
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terror of the estrapade qnench the burning courage of a sect 
which has epread over the whole of France, if it could nat stifle 
the fire when first kindled at Meaux and at Paris¢ Has not the 
policy of extermination thus far persisted in only accelerated 
the growth of the new doctrines? Shall the sword rage for 
ever, and must princes of the blood and the noblest and purest 
in lower ranks of society incur a common fate? Must the per- 
secuted submit with as good grace to the arbitrary decrees of the 
ise usurpers who, through their connection with a minor 
itil’, ing, have made theruselves supreme, as to the legiti- 
fue” mate authority of the monarch, advised by his coun- 

cil of state? The Gospel, doubtless, enjoins upon all 
Christians the most patient submission to legally constituted 
authority. Its success is to be won by the display of faith and 
obedience. But concession may degenerate into cowardice, and 
submission into craven eubserviency. Obedience to a tyrant is 
rebellion against the king whom he defrauds of his authority, 
his revenues, and his reputation; and treason against God, 
whose name is suffered to be blasphemed, and whose children 
are unjustly distressed.” 

The religious grievances thus ran parallel with the political, 
and could scarcely be distinguished in the great aggregate of 
cpmuin the intolerable oppression to which France was sub- 
S@mert- jected. The legislation of which such grave com- 
tolecabte. i 

plaint was made, it must be admitted, was sometimes 
sufficiently whimsical. The resourees of the royal treasury, for 
instance, being inadequate to meet the demands of creditors, it 
was necessary to silence their importunity. An inhuman de- 
cree was accordingly published, enjoining upon all petitioners 
who had come to Fontainebleau, where the king was sojonrn- 
ing, to solicit the payment of debts or pensions, to leave the 
court within twenty-four hours, on pain of the halter! A gal- 
lows newly erected in front of the castle was a significant warn. 
ing as to the serious character of the threat.’ In order to pro- 
vide against ‘prisings such as the violent course taken was well 





{De 'Thow, Hi 009 Axtinpn Auhigns, Mtoe eniveelip (tame, 1616), 
4. 8, 
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calculated to occasion, the people must be disarmed. Accord- 
ingly, an edict was published, within a fortnight after the acves- 
sion of Francis, strictly forbidding all persons from carrying 
pistols and other firearms, and the prohibition was more than 
once repeated during this brief reign.' While thus seeking to 
repress the display of the popular displeasure in acts of violence 
and sedition, the Gnises resolved to prevent the overthrow of 
meegroa. their usurped authority by legitimate means. The 
genet te convocation of the States General was the safety-valve 
oa throngh which, in accordance with a wise provision, 
the overheated passions of the peuple were wont to find vent. 
But the assembling of the representatives of the three orders 
would be equivalent to signing the death-warrant of the Guisess 
while to Catharine, the queen mother, it would betoken an 
equally dreaded termination of long-cherished hopes. Both 
Catharine and the Guises, therefore, gave out that whoever 
talked of convening the States was a mortal enemy of the king, 
and made himself liable to the pains of treason.’ Every pre- 
caution had been taken to make the boiler tight, and to render 
impossible the escape of the scalding waters and the steam; 
it only remained to be seen whether the structure was pronf 
against an explosion. 

Such a catastrophe, indeed, seemed now to be imminent.” 
cava nq AtOng the more restless, especially, there was a man- 
Stas ifest preparation for some new enterprise. The cor- 

respondence of the reformers reveals the fact that, 
aa early asin the commencement of September, a knotty ques- 

} Recueil gén. des an. lois frang. (July 28, 1559), xiv. 1; (Dew 17th), xiv, 
14; and (Aug. 5, 1560), xiv. 46, 

‘Ta Planche, 218. Cf. Histaira du tamulte d’Ambotso, 

* “In Gallia omnia sunt perturbatissima,” wrote Languet (Jan. 81, 1860) 
‘et saribitar ease omnino impossibile, ut res diu eo modo consistant.” ‘The 
Cardinal of Lorraine, he added, has dissipated the single church of Paris, but 
during this very period there have boon established more than sixty churches 
in other parta of the kingdom; nor aro the Genevors able to supply so many 
‘ministers as thoy ure asked to furnish. Meantime many are defonding thom- 
selves against the royal officers. The Gnscons lately drove off the commiasion- 
ere sent by the Parliament of Bordeaux to make inquisition for Lutherans, 
‘Tho sume has happoned in the district of Narbonne, not far from Marseilles, 
Epiatole s00., ii, pp. 82, 88. 
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tion had been propounded to the Genevese theologians:' “Ts 
it lawful to make an insurrection against those enemies not 
only of religion, but of the very state, particularly when, ac- 
cording to law, the king himself possesses no authority on 
which they can rest their usurpation?” This was an inter- 
rogatory often put by those who would gladly have followed 
the example of a Scevola, and sacrificed their own lives to pur- 
chase freedom for France. ‘“ Hitherto,” notes Beza, “ we have 
trae ausWwered that the storm must be overcome by prayer 
sxktmot and by patience, and that He will not desert us who 
*  Jately showed by so wonderful an example (the death 
of Henry) not only what Ie can, but what He will do for His 
church. Until now this advice has been followed.”* As the 
plan for a foreible overthrow of the Gnises began to develop 
under the increasing oppression, and as malcontents from 
France came to the free city on Lake Leman in greater nnm- 
bers, Calvin expressed his convictions with more and more 
distinctness, and endeavored to dissuade the refugees from 
embarking in so hazardous an undertaking. Ite advocates in 
vain urged that they had received from @ prince of the blood 
(entitled, by the immemorial enstom of the realm, to the first 
place in the council, in the absence of his brother, the King of 
Navarre) the promise to present their confession of faith to the 
young monarch of France, and that thonsands would espouse his 
. defence if he were assailed. The reformer saw more 
Catvinfore- 
sxevt™ clearly than they the rising of the clonds of civil war 
ae portending ruin to his native land. “Let but a single 
drop of blood be shed,” said Calvin, “and streams will flow that 
must inundate France.”* But his prudent advice was unheeded. 














1 Beza to Bullinger, Sept, 12, 1550 (Baum, i, App., p. 8). Calvin, in hia 
letters to Bullinger and Peter Martyr, both dated May 11, 1860, by the ex- 
promion “ eight months ago,” points back to the same period. Calvin's Let- 
ters (Bonnet), Eng. tr., iv. 104-108, 

1 Besa, whi supra, 

+ Calvin's Letters, iv. 107. So the miniaters of Geneva declare before the 
conneil: ‘*qne pour les troubles arrivéa on France, ils n'en sont nullement 
conpablee; qu'il ne doit pas dtre inconnu sau Conseil qu'ila ont détonrné, 
autant qu'ils ont pu, d'aller 2 Amboise, ceux qu'ilé ont scea avoir quelque 
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Other theologians and jurists of France and Germany had been 
aor tarore questioned. They replied more favorably. “It is 
beri.” laveful,” they said, “to take up arms to repel the vio- 
lence of the Guises, under the authority of a prince of the blood, 
and at the solicitation of the estates of France, or the soundest 
part of them. Having seized the persons of the obnoxious 
ministers, it will next be proper to assemble the States General, 
and put them on trial for their flagrant offences.”* . 
‘An active and energetic man was needed to organize the 
movement and control it until the proper moment should come 
for Condé—the “ mute” head, whose name was for the time to 
be kept secret—to declare himself. Such a leader was found 
Guietroy ae in Godefroy de Barry, Seigneur de ls Renandie, a 
wEensile gentleman of ancient family in Périgord. The result 
justified the wisdom of the choice. Besides the discontent ani- 
mating him in common with the better part of the kingdom, 
La Renaudie had private wrongs of his own to avenge. Less 
than a year before the accession of Francis, his brother-in-law, 
Hisgrounts Gaspard de Heu, had been arrested as a pretended 
free goent for bringing about an alliance between the 
King of Navarre and the Protestant princes of Germany” In 
the gloomy castle of the Bois de Vincennes » private trial had 
been held, in which none of the accustomed forms of law were 
observed. De Hen had been barbarously tortared and secretly 
despatcled* That it was a judicial murder was proved by the 








demsoin @'y aller” Registers. Jan. 28, 1561, apud Gaborel, Histoire do Tél 
de Gontvo, i.. pidons justif., 208. 

1 La Planehe, 287, 

? De Hen way a man of geoat influence. He had been éaheotn at Metz, and 
the chief mover in introducing Protestantism into that city. In 1543 he 
invited Farel to come thither. Persecution drove him to Switzerland, He 
Tetarned from exile upon the fall of Metz into the hands of the French, in 
1862. When he found that the change had only ageravated the condition of 
the Protestants, he became prominent in the elfort to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the German princes in behalf of the French reformation, 
Balletin de hist, du prot, fr.. xxv, (1878), 164. 

* The whole affair remained involved in impenetrable obscurity until the 
recent fortunate discovery of the *- Prooi-s verbal” (or original minute) “de 
Yexéoution & mort de Caspar de Heu. S$‘. de Buy" among the MS3. of the 
Bibliothdquo Nationale, 22562, Ire partio, pp. 110-118, It is now printed im 
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extraordinary precautions taken to conceal the procedure from 
the knowledge of the public, and by the selection of the most 
lonely place about the castle for the grave into which his official 
assassins hastily thrust the bedy.'’ La Renaudie held the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine to be the author of the cowardly deed.* 

La Renaudie displayed incredible diligence.’ In a few days 
he had travelled over a great part of France, visiting all the 
mbst prominent opponents of the Guises, urging the reluctant, 
assuring the timid, inciting all to a determined effort. On the 
Hoasenniea O°8t of February he assembled in the city of Nantes 
Sema,” & large number of noblemen and of persons belonging 
te. Feb, to the “tiers état,” who claimed to be as complete a 

: representation of the estates of France as the cirenm- 
atances of the country would admit. It was a hazardous under- 
taking; but eo prudently did the deputies deport themselves, 
that, although the Parliament of Brittany was then sitting at 
Nantes, they were not detected in the crowd of pleaders before 
the court. After solemnly protesting that the enterprise was 
directed neither against the majesty of the king and of the 








the Appendix to ‘Le Tigre,” 103-108, and Bulletin de M'hiet. du prot, f1., 
xv. (1876), 164-168, The very date (which proves to be Sept. 1, 1358) was 
previously unknown. 

1 Ge pendant.” saya the royal lieutenant, in the interesting document juss 
described, ‘surions fait faire une fosse dans les fosrer du donjon dudit chrs- 
feau, sonde len niches du pont de la poterne, comme nous semblant lien le plus 
oaché et averet @alontour dadit chasteau, d'autant que Con ne ot souvent ny 
aysement eadite fonsea, ot que lea harbes y sont cominuniment grandes,” eto. Le 
Tigro, 108. 

+ The author of that terrible invective, ‘ Le Tigre,” reminds the cardinal 
of this crime in one of the finest outbursts of indignant reproneh: * N'oys-tu 
pas crler le sang de oelny que tu fis estrangler dans une chambre du boys de 
Vincennes? 8'il eatoit coupable, quo {pourquof] n’a il esté puny publiqne- 
ment? OR sont les tesmoingta qai I'ont chargé ? Pourquoy astu vouln en 
na mort rompre et froisser toutes les loix de France, ai tu pengoys que par les 
loix, if pent estre condemné ?”” Also in the sersified ** Tigro,” lines 318-326, 
It is only just to La Renandie to add that, according to La Planche, those 
who knew him best acquitted him of the charge of being much influenced by 
‘theeo and other personal considerations Hist, de l'estat de France, 258, 
316-318, 

++ Homme, comme Yon dit, de grand eaprit, ot de diligence presque incroy- 
able.” Hist. du tumalte d’Amboise, in Recueil des choses mémorablee (1565), 
and Mémoires de Condé, i 324. 
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princes of the blood, nor against the legitimate estate of the 
Wodersa Kingdom, the assembly was intrusted with the secret 
plans, of the name of the prince by whose authority the ar- 
rest of the Guises was to be attempted. The tenth of March’ 
was fixed upon for the execution of the design. At that date, 
it was supposed, Francis and his court would be sojourning on 
the banks of the Loire.’ Five hundred gentlemen were select- 
ed, and placed ander the command of ten captains. All were 
to obey the directions of the “mute” chief, and his delegate, 
La Renaudie. Others of the confederates were pledged to pre- 
vent the provincial towns from sending assistance to the Guises. 
The force thus raised was to be disbanded only when a legiti- 
mate government had been re-established, and the usurpera 
brought to punishment.* 

The plan was well devised, and its execution was entrnated 
to capable hands. The omens, indeed, were favorable. The 





1 According to De Thon, ii. 762, March 15th. So Davila, 23, and La Place, 
88. Calvin (Lettor to Starm, March 28, 1560, Bonnot, iv. 1) says “ before 
March 15." Castelnau, 1, 6, saya March 10th. 

"The uniform statement of the contemporary suthorities from whom our 
‘Sscoounts of the “' Tumult" are derived, is to the effect that the blow was to 
be struck at Blois, but that, ou discovering their peril, the Guiscs hastily re- 
moved the court, for greater safety, to the castle of Amboise, And yet the 
correspondence of the English commissioners discloses the fact that the time 
‘of the removal had been decided upon on the 28th of January, several days 
before the Nantes assambly, See Ranke, Am. ed., 176. ‘The Fronche King, 
48 it is said, the Sth of February removeth hens towardes Amboise; end will 
tbe fifteen dayes in going thither.” Despatch of Killigrew and Jones, from 
Blois, Jannary 28, 1538, Forbes, State Papers, i. 215. In fact, the general 
outline of the royal progross was indicated by the Spanish ambassador, Perre- 
not Chantonnay, to Philip IL, so far back as December 2, 1559; ‘La cour, 
lui avait-il éerit, a le projet de passer te caréme & Amboise, de se rendre eu 
Guyenne an printemps, en passant par Poitiers, Bordeaux, Bayonne, daller 
‘ensuite & Toulouse, de demenrer Phiver suivant en Provence et en Languedoo, 
‘et Pagir wigoureusement contre les hérétiques.” Mignot, Journal des Savanta, 
1857, 419, from Simancas MS3. The Spanish ambassador saw so much that 
appalled him in th rapid progeess of the Reformation in every part of France, 
that he feared alike for the North and the South, when the king was nok 
Present to check ita growth. 

‘La Planche, 288, 929; Hist. eocle, i 188, 180; De Thon 
(where La Renandie’s harangue is given at length); Castelnaa, 1 
Davila, 22; La Place, 88 Hist, da tamalte d’Amboise, ubi supra, 
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Cardinal of Lorraine and his brother, intoxicated by the uni- 
form suecess hitherto uttending their ambitious projects, do- 
contience ot Spised such vague rumors of opposition as reached 
twGues their ears. The party adverse to their tyranny, com- 
posed not only of Protestants and others who sought the best 
interests of their country, but recruited from the ranks of the 
restless and of those who had private wrongs to redress, was 
gure, on the first tidings of its uprising, to secure the active co- 
operation of many of the most powerful nobles, and possibly 
might enlist the majority of the population. Rarely has an 
important secret been so long and so euccessfully kept. It was 
deemed little short of a mivacle that, in a time of peace, and in 
a country where the regal authority was 50 implicitly obeyed, a 
deliberative assembly of no mean size had been convened from 
all the provinces of France, and the Guises had obtained inti- 
mations of the conspiracy of their enemies by letters from Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, before any tidings of it reached the 
ears of their spies carefully posted in every part of the kingdom. 
So close a reticence augured ill for the permanence of the pres- 
ent usurpation." 

But the timidity or treachery of a single person disconcerted 
all the steps so eantiously taken. The curiosity of Des Ave- 
meene —_‘Telles, a lawyer at Paris, in whose house La Renaudio 
tied. lodged, was excited by the number of the visitors 
whom his guest attracted. As his host was a Protestant, La 
Renaudie believed that he risked nothing in making of hima 
eontidant. But the secret was too valuable, or too dangerous, 
to be kept, and Des Avenelles secured his safety, as well as a 
liberal reward, by disclosing it to two dependants of the Guises, 








8; La Planche, 245, 246; Tlist. eccl., i, 164; La Place, 
‘ho Iistoire du tumulte d’Amboise, aprit Recueil dea 
choses mémorables (1565), §. 5, and Mém, de Condé, i, 329, describes Des 
Avenelles us “‘prost «le sc donner 3 lounge an premier offrant;” adding “es: 
tant ambitioux et nécessiteux tout ensemble, il penea avoir trouvé le moyen 
pour se rendre richo ct mémornble jamais.” For a favorable view of Des 
‘Avenelles's motives, see De ‘Thou, li. 173, The 12th of February was the date 
when these tidings reached the Guises, as appears from the speech uf Morage 
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tounding information was at first received with incredulity, bnt 
soon a second witness was obtained. It could no longer be 
doubted that the blow of the approach of which letters from 
abroad, and especially from Cardinal Granvelle, in Flanders,' 
had warned them, was about to descend upon their heads. 
When fuller revelations of the extent of the plot were made, 
the court in consternation shut itself up in the defences of Am- 
tuum, ‘bulge. Catharine de’ Medici, recalling the warning 
rault of Am- of the Church of Paris, declared that now she saw 
that the Protestants were men of their word? 
Meanwhile, not only were vigorous measures adopted to guard 
against attack, but the most powerful nobles, who might be sus- 
pected of complicity, were sounded respecting their intentions. 
rnecnma. Coligny and his brother, D’Andelot, who, in virtue 
Jove ooo of their offices as Admiral and Colonel-General of the 
i infantry, stood at the head of the army, received af- 
fectionate invitations from Catharine to visit the court. Upon 





‘or Moragus, sent in Murch to deliver to parliament for registry the edict of 
amnesty for past religious offences. Mém, de Condé, i. 8387. The king, who 
had started on his hnnting tonr from Blois on the Sth of Fohrnary, was, when 
the news came, between Marchenoir and Montoire (places north and northwest 
of Blois). The first intimations must, however, have been very vague and 
genoral, since, on the 19th of February, the Cardinal of Lorraine wrote to 
Coignet, French ambassador in Switzerland, directing him to set one or two 
persons to watch La Renaudie :‘'i la queue de la Regnaudie pour Pobserver 
de loin, n’en perdre connaissance ni jour, ni nuit”), and seize him the mo- 
ment he entored the French territories—evidently supposing him to be still 
in Switzerland and far from Amboise. Letter of Card. Lorraine from Bfon- 
toire, Feb. 19, 1500, Imp. Lib. Paris, Mignet. Journal des Savants, 1857. 
420, 491. It was, doubtless, the reoeipt of more definite warnings that led 
the Guisos to hasten tho termination of the king's pleasure excursion. On 
the 22d of Febraary, Francis arrived at Ambolse, ‘‘ which waa tivo dayes sooner 
then was loked for.” Throkmorton to the queen, Feb. 27, 1500, Forbes, State 
Papers, 1. 334. 

' Castelnau, udi supra, 

* La Planche and Hist. ecotée., «bi supra. T need not call attention to the 
gross absurdity into which Jean de Tavannes falls (Mm. ii. 26. 261), when 
‘he makes Catharine, through policy and hatred of Mary of Scots and of the 
Gaises, whom the Soottish queen supported. favor the maleontents! Can the 
Founger Tavaunes have been misted by the hypocritical representations with 
which she once and again attempted ineffectually to deccive the reformers 
when they appealed to her to put an ond to the persacutions? 
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their arrival they were taken apart, and were earnestly entreated 
by the queen mother and Chancellor Olivier to assist them by 
‘heir counsel, and not to abandon the young king. To so urgent 
a a request Coligny made a frank reply. He explained 
fet 

Cumrine the existing discontent and its causes, both religious 
swéviries. and political. Persecution, and the usurpation of those 
who were esteemed foreigners by the French, lay at the root of 
the troubles. He advised the relaxation of the rigorous treat- 
ment of the adherents of the Reformation. Extermination was 
out of the question. The numbers of the Protestants had be- 
come too great to permit the entertaining of such » thought. 
Moreover, the court might be assured that there were those— 
and they were not few—who would no longer consent to endure 
the cruelty to which, for forty years, they had been subjected, 
especially now that it was exercised under the authority of a 
young king governed by persons “ more hated than the plague,” 
and known to be inspired less by religious zeal than by exces 
sive ambition, and by an avarice that could be satisfied only by 
obtaining the property of the richest houses in France. An 
edict of toleration, couched in explicit terms and honestly exe- 
cuted, was the only remedy to restore peace and quiet until the 
convocation of a free and holy council.’ 

The privy council, if not persuaded of the propriety of ini- 
tiating a policy of toleration, were at least convineed of the 
necessity of yielding temporarily to the storm; and even the 
Guises deemed it advisable to make concessions, which could 
easily be revoked on the advent of more peaceful times. Ac- 





1 B20 the synopsis of Coligny’s speech in La Planche, 247, 248, Tavannes 
ascribes Coligny’s impunity throughout thia reign to Catharine's interposition. 
revealing the plans of his enemics, etc. (Mémoires, ii, 264), It was much 
more probably owing to his powerfal family alliances, and partioularly to the 
fear of throwing the weight of the enormous influence of his uncle, Constable 
Montmoreney, into the opposite scale. Yat it must be confessed that Cath- 
arine displayed for the admiral, on more than one oocasion, that, respect which 
Integrity always exacta from vioa, and which ia most likely to be manifested 
in the hour of danger. Early in this reign the court faction had endeavored 
to sow disoord between the tivo principal men of the Protestant party, by 
Intimating to Coligny that Condé was seeking to obtain the gorernorship of 
Picandy, whioh the former held. The calumny, however, failed of ite object, 
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cordingly, an edict of pretended amnesty was hastily drawn up, 
and aa expeditiously published. The king was moved to take 
meeaicrat this step—eo the edict made hint say—by compassion 
treaty, for the number of persons who, from motives of euri- 

osity or simplicity, had attended the conventicles of 
the preachers from Geneva—for the most part mechanical folk 
and of no literary attainments—as well as by reluctance tv ren- 
der the first year of his reign notable in after times for the effu- 
sion of the blood of his pour subjects. By the provisions of this 
fuportant instrument the royal judges were forbidden to make 
inqnisition into, or inflict punishment for avy pad crime con 
cerning the faith: and all delinquents were pardoned on condi- 
tion that they should hereafter live ax youd Cutholion and obe- 
dient sons of Mother Holy Church. But from the benefits of 
the amnesty were expressly excluded all preachers and those 
who had conspired against the person of the king or his minis- 
ters.’ The edict—much to the surprise of those whe knew the 
sangninary disposition of the judges—was promptly 
registered by parliament; whether it was that the 
judges were reconciled to the step by a secret article with which, 
it was caid, they accompanied it, to guide in tho future interpre- 
tation of the law, or that the majority regarded it as a piece of 
deceit.” 

In gpite of its insincerity, however, the edict, wrung from the 
unwilling hands of the cardinal and the privy council, marks 
an important epoch in the history of the Reformed Church in 
France. Barely nine months had elapsed since five members 
of the Parisian Parliament had been thrown into the 
Bastile for daring to advocate a mitigation of the 
penalties pronounced against the Protestants, until the astem- 


Tia promptly 


A your'e 





Recueil des ane, lois frang, xiv. 22-4; La Planche, 248; Le Place, 37; 
Hist ecole, { 166, 167; De Thou, ii, 704; Forbes, i. 977. A Latin version, but 
out of ite chronological’ position in Languet, Epist. sec., ii. p. 15, ‘The date 
of the publication of thie important document ot Paris is indicated in a 
letter of Hubert Languet: **Certum eat undecima Martii Lutetio proposi- 
tam eese edictam, in quo Rex condonat suis subditis quidquid hacteans pocca- 
‘tum eet in religions.” Epiat, seo. ii. 44. 

1“ Car suoans coneeillors disoyent quo c'estolt un attrape-minault.” Lo 
Planche, 248. 
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bling of the Jng-promised (Eenmenical Council. Little more 
than two months had passed sineo one of their number, and the 
most virtnons judge on the bench, had been ignominiously exe- 
cuted. And now the King of France, with the approval and 
almost at the instigation of the chief persecutor, proclaimed an 
oblivion of all offences against religion, and the liberation of all 
persous imprisoned for heresy. The reformers, who had rarely 
succeeded by their most strenuous exertions in obtaining the 
release of a few of their co-religionists, could scarcely restrain 
a sniile when they discovered what a potent auxiliary they had 
obtained unawares—in the fare uf their antagonists. “Would 
that you could read and understand the number of contradic- 
tory edicts they have written in a single month!” wrote one 
whe tevk a deep interest in French affairs. “You would as- 
snredly be amazed ut their incredible fright, when no 
one is pursuing them, except Him whom they least 
fear! What you could not sncveed in obtaining by any of your 
embassies in former years, they have given of their own accord 
to those who sought it not—the liberation of the entire munber 
of prisoners on all sides, Most have been released in spite of 
their open profession of their faith. _'The injustice of the judges 
has, however, led to the retention of a few in chains up to this 
auoment.”' : 

Notwithstanding its incompleteness and insincerity, however, 
“the Edict of Forgiveness,” as it was termed, is a significant 
Jundmark in tho history of French Protestantism. It is the 
point where begins the transition from the period of persecu- 
tion to the period of civil war, By this concession, reluctantly 
granted and faithlessly executed, the first recognition was made 
of the existence of a large and powerful body of dissidents 
from the Roman Catholic Church. No longer were there a few 
seattered sectaries whose heretical views might be suppressed 
Aporets DY their individual extermination. But a compact 
Beri’ and widespread and rapidly growing party bad aa 

sumed dimensions that defled any such paltry meas- 
ures. It had outgrown persecution. The time for its eradies- 
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tion by open war or by secret massacre might yet come, Mean- 
whilo, it was important to avert present disaster by partial con- 
ccasions. 

The treachery of Des Avenelles had warned the Guises of 
their danger, but had left them in dismay and doubt. They 
pieeay ot knew not whom +o trust, nor whence to expect the 
ue impending blow. Sir Nicholas Throkmorton’s cor- 
respondence is full of interesting details throwing light npon the 
confusion and embarrassment of the Guises. “ You shall under- 
stand,” he writes on the seventh of Mareh, “that the Duke of 
Gnise and the Cardinal of Lorraine have discovered a conepi- 
yacy wrought against themselves and their authority, which they 
have bruited (to make the matter more odious) to be meant only 
against the king: whereupon they are in such fear as theniselves 
do wear privy costs, and are in the night gnarded with pisto- 
lier and men in arms. They have apprehended eight or nine, 
and have put some to the torture.” “ Being ready to seal up 
this letter,” he adds in a postscript, “I do understand that the 
fear of this commotion is so great, as the sixth of this present, 
the Duke of Gnise, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Grand Prior, 
and all the knights of the Order which were here, watched all 
night long in the court, and the gates of this town were all shut 
and kept.” On the fifteenth of March he writes: “ These men 
here have their hands full, and are so busied to provide for surc- 
ty at home, that they cannot intend to answer foreign- 
ers. This night a new hot alarm is offered, and our 
town doth begin again to be guarded. It is a marvel to sce 
how they be daunted, that have not at other times been afraid 
of great armies of horsemen, footmen, and the fury of shot of 
artillery; I never saw state more amazed than this at some 
time, and by and by more reckless; they know not whom to 
mistrust, nor to trust. . . . [le hath all the trust this daye, 
that to-morrow is least trusted. You van imagine your advan- 
tage.” A few days later he writes again: “And now it was 
thought that this was but a popular commotion, without order, 
and not to be feared ; when, unlooked for, the 17th, in the morn- 
ing, about four of the cluk, there arrived » company of 156 
horsemen well appointed, who approached the court gates, and 
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shot off their pistolets at the church of the Bonhommes, where- 
upon there was such an alarm and running up and down in the 
court, as if tho enemies being encamped about then had songht 
to make an entry into the castle: and there was erying, Jo 
orse, to horse. . . This continued an hour and a half,” ete. 

La Renaudie had actually established himself within six 
leagues of Ainboise on the second of March, and had made his 
arrangements for the vigorous exeention of his plans a fortnight 
later. The Guises were to be seized by a party that counted 
upon gaining sceret admission to the castle, and opening the 
gates to comrades concealed in the neighborhood. But another 
act of treachery on the part of a confederate enabled tho car- 
dinal and his brother to frustrate @ project so sagaciously laid 
and offering fair promise of snocess. The parties of cavaliers, 
who had snccecded, as by a miracle, in eluding the spies and 
agents of their enemies, posted in every important city of 
France, and had reached the very vicinity of the court without 
discovery, were canght in detail at their rendezvous. Companies 
of fifteen or twenty men thus fell into the hands of the troops 
hastily assembled by the urgent commands of the king’s minis- 
ters, 

A more powerful detachment of malcontents conld not be 
20 easily stopped, and threw itself into the castle of Noizay. It 
seemed more feasible to overcome them by stratagem than by 
open assault, The Duke of Nemours, having been sent to re- 
Sena duce the place, allowed Baron de Castelnau, comman- 
aonct” der of the insurgents, a personal interview. IIere the 

““ Huguenot defended his adherents againet the inpnta- 
tion of having revolted against their lawful monarch, and main- 
tained that, on the contrary, they had come to uphold his honor 
and free him from tQe intrigues of the Guises, Secing, how- 
ever, the hopelessness of resisting the superior foree of his 
enemy, Castelnan consented to capitulate, after exacting from 
the Duke of Nemours his princely word that he and his fol- 
lowers should receive no injury, and be permitted to have free 
access to the king, in order to lay before him their grievances 


'Throkmorton's Correspoudenos in Forbes, State Papers, 1 853, 14, 
874-378, 
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The pledge thus given was redeemed in no chivalrous manner. 
Ko account was made of the terms accepted. Castelnan and his 
companione-in-arms were at once thrown into the dungeons of 
Amboise, and steps were taken for their trial on a charge of 
treason.’ Much larger numbers, arriving in the vieinity of 
Amboise ignorant of what had happened, were snrrounded by 
cavalry and brought in tied to the horses’ tails. Many a knight, 
better accoutred than his fellows, was despatched in a more 
summary manner and stripped of his armor, after which his 
body was carelessly thrown into a ditch by the roadside.” La 
Death otra Tenandie was so fortunate as to escape this fate and 
Femuats. the yot more crnel doom that awaited him at Amboise, 
by meeting a soldier's death, while courageonsly fighting against 
a party of Guisards who fell in with him. He had just slain 
his antagonist—one Pardaillan, his own relative—when (on the 
nineteenth of March) he was himself instantly killed by the ball 
from an arqnebnee fired by his opponent’s servant. 

While the alarm arising from the “tumult” was yet at its 
height, the Gnises took advantage of it to obtain yot larger pow- 
reny 78, at the same time securing their position against fn- 
portatees ture assaults. ‘The king, in his terror, was readily in- 
efduie. “_dneed to accept the warlike uncle of his wife as the 
only person on whose military prowess and faithfulness he could 
rely. He regarded the interest of the Guisea and his own as 
identical ; for he had been told, and he firmly believed it, that 
the enmity of the insurgents was directed no less against the 
crown than against its unpopular ministers! On the seven- 





‘Hist, du tnmulte a’ Amboise, udt aupra ; La Planche, 251, 252; La Place, 
‘84, 85; De Thon, ii, 767, 708; Mém. de Castelnau, liv. i, c. 8; Throkmor- 
ton to the qneen, March 21. 1580, Forbes, State Papers, i 276, 377, Vieille- 
ville, if we may credit Carloix, foresaw the impossibility of keeping his honor 
in thie mission, and refused to take it, Mém. de Vielleville, ii. 420, eto. 

1 La Planche, whi aupra. 

? La Planche, 254; La Place, 85; De Thou, ii 769; Davila, 25. Sir Nich, 
Throkmorton, March 21, 1560, Forbes, State Papers, i. 380. M. Mignet has 
shown (Journal des Savants, 1857, 477, note) that the death of La Renaudie 
cannot have taken place before the evening of the 19th, or the morning of 
the 20th. 

4 Even in their letter to their sister, the Queen Dowager of Sootland (April 
, 1560), the Cardinal of Lorraine nnd the Duke of Guise bad the asursuca 
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teenth of March he therefore gave a commission to “ Francis of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, peer, grand master, and grand cham- 
berlain,” to be his lieutenant-general with absolute powers, 
promising to approve of all his acts, and authorizing him to 
impose the customary ponishment pon the seditious, without 
fonn or figure of process.’ 

There were those abont the monarch who could not but look 
with concern upon the unlimited authority thus aecorded to an 
cranenior © #Mbitions prince. Chancellor Olivier was of this num- 
uve op ber. Ile at first refused to affix the seal of state to 
eer a paper which falsely purported to have been made 
by advice of the council. It was, however, at length decided 
that another edict should be published contemporaneonely, ex- 
tending forgiveness to all that had assembled in arms in the 
neighborhood of the city of Amboise, under color of desiring to 
present to the king a confession of their faith. To avail them- 
selves of the benefits of this pardon, they must, within “ twice 
ena twenty-four hours,” return to their homes, in compa- 
toiteni” nies of two, or, at the most, three together. The 

disobedient were to be hung without process of law, 
and the tocsin might be rung to gather » force for the purpose 
of capturing them. The king, however, invited all that desired 
to present him their requests to depute one of their number to 
lay them before his council, promising, on the pledge of his royal 
word, redress and security.* 

The acts of the court little agreed with these words of clem- 
Expiinna 205: Many of those who, in obedience to the edict, 
acoye turned their steps homeward, found that edict to be 
newelss: only a snare for their simplicity. Indeed, five days 
only had elapsed when, on the twenty-second of March, a fresh 








to epoak of the affair of Amboine an “a conepiracy made to kill the king, in 
which we were not forgotten.” Forbes, State Papers, i. 400. 

"Cf. the commission in the Rocueil des choses mémorables (1565), 19-24; 
La Planche, 252, 253; De Thou, ii 708 ; Davila, 24; Agrippa d’Aubigné, liv, 
ii, © 15. 

* Reoneil des ane. lols fr., xiv., 24-26; La Planche, 253, 234; Languet, ii. 
48, 40; De Thon, ii, 760. Tt need soarcely be added that the sim of the in- 
aurgente is misreprosonted to be, “‘under veil of religion, to ravage all the 





-Tich cities and houses of the kingdom.” 
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oiict, explanatory of the former, excluded from the amnesty atl 
that had taken part in the conspiracy !' 

But it was at Amboise that the vengeance of the Guises 
found. its widest scope. Day and night the exccution of the 
prisoners stayed not. ‘Their punishment was ingeniously diver- 
camwaot sified. Some were decapitated, others hung; etill 
Bee others were drowned in the waters of the Loire.” 
The atreets of Amboise ran with blood, and the stench of the 
unburiod corpses tlreatened pestilence. Ten or twelve dead 
bodies, in full clothing and tied to a single pole, floated down 
from time to time toward the sea, and carried tidings of the 
wholesale massacre to the cities on the lower Loire. Neither 
trial nor publication of the charge preceded the stmmary exe- 
cution. Most frequently the victims were placed in the hang- 
man’s hand immediately after the hour for dinner, that their 
dying agonies might furnish an agreeable diversion to the ladies 
of the court, who watched the gibbet from the royal drawing- 
rooms. Few, besides the Duchess of Guise, daughter of Renée 
of Ferrara, manifested any disgust ut the repulsive spectacle. 
Some of the prisoners who importunately insisted on seeing the 
king, and making before him a profession of their faith, were 
summarily hanged from the castle windows. One intrepid 
reformer had been so fortunate as to be admitted to the queen 
mother’s presence, and there, by his ready and cogent reason- 
ing, had well-nigh brought the Cardinal of Lorraine to admit 
that his view of the Lord’s Supper was correct. Catharine’s 
attention having been for a moment withdraws, when she re- 
turned to the discussion the man had disappeared. Actnated 
by curiosity or by a desire to spare his life, she requested him 
to be sent for. It was too late; he had already been de- 
spatched.’ For the most part, the victims displayed great con- 
staney and courage. Many died with the words of the paalina 





La Planche, 257, 262. 

“The 17th of this presont thero were twenty-two of these rebellia 
drowned in sacka, and the 18th of the samo at night twenty-five more, 
Among all these which ba taken, there be cightoon of tha bravest captsins of 
France. Throkmorton to the queen, March 21st, Forbes, {. 878. 

* La Planehe, 257, 263, 
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of Marot and Beza on their lips.' Castelnan, after having in 
his interrogatory made patent to all the hypocrisy of the cardi- 
nal anil the cowardice of the chancellor, died maintaining that, 
before he was pronounced guilty of treason, the Guises ought to 
be declared kings of France. Villemongys, upon the scaffold, 
dipped his hands in the blood of his companions, and, raising 
them toward heaven, exclaimed in a loud voice: “ Lord, this 
is the blood of Thy children, unjustly shed. Thou wilt avenge 
it!®* The body of La Renandie was first hung upon one of 
the bridges of Amboise, with the superscription: “Za Re- 
naudiv, styling himeclf Laforest, author of the conspiracy, 
chief and lader of the rebels.” Afterward it was quartered, 
and his head, in company with the heads of others, was exposed 
upon a pole on a public square.’ The sight of these continually 
recurring executions, succeeding a fearful struggle in which so 
many of his subjects had taken part, is said to have affected 
a even the young king, who asked, with tears, what he 

309 : 2 i 

Hherstly had done to his people to animate them thus against 

lim. It is even reported that, catching for an in- 
stant, through the mist with which his advisers sought to keep 
his mind enshrouded, a glimpse of the true cause of the discon- 
tent, he made a feeble suggestion, which was casily parried, 
that the Guises should for a time retire from the court, in order 
that he might find out whether the popular enmity was in 
reality directed against him, or against his uncles. Their fer- 
tile invention, however, was not slow in concocting a story that 
turned his short-lived pity into settled hatred of the “ Huguenot 
heretics.” 

On others, and especially upon those whose hearts throbbed 
with patriotic devotion, a less transient impression was made. 
Some months after, the young Agrippa d’Aubignd, then a mere 
child of ten years, was traversing the city of Amboise with his 





) Throkmorton, wi supra. 
‘La Planche, 263, 205; La Place, 84, 85; Hist, du tumulte d’Amboine, 
‘m, de Conds, i. 327; D'Anbigné, ubi aupra. 
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father. The impaled heads of the victims were atill to be recog- 
cnacuce 12d. The barbarous sight moved the elder D’Au- 
Eilers igné’s soul to its very depths. “They have be- 

* headed France, hangmen that they are!” he cried 
ont in the hearing of the hundreds that were present at the fair. 
‘Then, spurring his horse, he scarcely escaped the hands of the 
rabble who had caught his words. Afterward, when his young 
son had rejoined him, he placed his hand on Agrippa’s head, 
and exclaimod, full of emotion : “My child, you must not spare 
your head after mine, to avenge these chieftains full of honor, 
whose heads you have just seen! I£ you spare yourself in this 
matter, you will have my curse.”* 

The Prince of Condé had set out for the court about the 
time of the discovery of the conspiracy. If the coldness of the 
courtiers whom he met on the way did not convince him that he 
was suspected, the position in which he soon found himself at 
pattern Abdoise left him no doubts. Surrounded by spies, 
Feel” ke was viewed more as a prisoner than as  gucst. 

The Guises even counselled Francis to stab him with 
his dagger while pretending to sport with him. ‘The crime was 
averted both by the caution of the prince and by a reluctance 
on the part of the young king to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his kinsman—a sentiment which the Guises interpreted as 
cowardice." But, unable to resist the urgency of those who 
accused Condé of being the true head of the conspiracy, and 
maintained that the testimony of many of the prisoners ren- 
dered the fact indubitable, Francis at length summoned the 
town Young Bourbon to his presence. He informed him 
Romiir of the accusations, and assnred him that, should they, 

prove tre, he would make him feel the difficulty and 
the danger of attacking a king of France. At Conde’s request. 
an assembly of all the princes, and of the members of the Privy: 
Council and of the Order of St. Michael, was summoned, that 
he might return hie answer to the e charges laid against him.” 


1 Mémoires de Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné (Bd, Pantheon it), 472. 

* La Planche, 267. 

41 have followed in the text the account of La Planche. La Place, 36, 
represents Condé aa voluntarily making his appearance und declaration before 
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In the midst of the august gathering, Louis of Bourbon arose 
and recited the conversation which he had had with the king. 
He knew, he said, that he had enemies about him who songht 
his entire ruin and that of his house. He had, therefore, soli- 
contss __ cited to be heard in this company, and his answer was: 
dctance, that, excepting the person of the king, his brothers, 
and the queens, his mother and wife—and he said it with all 
respect to their presenee—whoever had assorted to the king 
that Condé was the chief of certain seditions individuals who 
were said to have conspired against his person and estate, had 
“falsely and miserably lied”? To prove his innocence he offered 
to waive for the time the privileges of his rank as prince of 
the blood, and in single combat force his accuser at the point 
of the sword to confess himself @ poltroon and a calumniator, 
As Condé looked prowdly around, no one ventured to accept the 
gauntlet he had thrown down. “On the contrary, the Duke of 
Guise, his most bitter enemy, promptly stepped for- 

" ward to offer him his services as second in the single 
combat proposed! Hereupon Condé begged the king to esteem 
lim hereafter a faithful and honorable man, and entreated his 
Majesty to lend no ear to the authors of such calumnies, but to 
regard them as common enemies of the crown and of the pub- 


We peace.’ 


Ibis well known that the Huguenota were aoonsed by their enemies of in- 
tending to remoiiel the government of France. According to some, the king 
‘Amatieged WAS to be retained, but shor of his authority ; according to others, 
adminiin of he was to be dispensed with altogether. Under any circum- 
AAA) stances, the Swiss confederation was to be imitated or repro 
WS'Remutle. duoed ia France. ‘That which gave the pretended scheme most 
of ite air of probability, in the eyes of tho wuretlecting, and compensated 











the king and the princes end knights that were present, on hearing thet the 
ambawadors of several foreign princes had named him in their despatches as 
‘the author of the enterprise, 

‘La Planche, 268, 260; a Place, $6; Hist, ecclés,, 1. 171; De Thon, it 
"178, 714; Mém, de Castelnau, liv. i, ¢ 11. ‘The Cardinal of Lorraine, how- 
ever, was deeply mortified aud vexed, ‘El carienal estava presente teniendo 
Jos ojos en tierra, sin hublar palabra, mostrando solamente descontentemieuta 
fe to gue puseava,” M88. Simancas, apud Mignot, Journal dea Suvants, 
1857, 479. 
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tor the entire absence of proof of ite substantial reality, waa the familiarity 
of many of the Huguenota—both religious and politioal—with Geneva, Basle, 
Berne, and cther small ropublican atates. These were fountains of Prot- 
estant doctrine ; these had afforded many a refuges shelter from persecu- 
tion in Fronce. It was notorious that the free institutions of these cities 
‘wore the object of admiration on the part of the Onlvinista.! 

T believe that no contemporary writer has brought forward a particle of 
evidence in support of this view, and impartial men have rejected it aa in- 
credible, But # history of the Parliament of Bordeaux, lately published,* oon- 
tains an extract from the records of that court, which, if trustworthy, would 
go for to establish the reality of tronsonable designs entertained by the 
Huguenota, Under date of Sept. 4, 1561, the following entry appears : 

“Ledit jour, M. Géraut Faure, official de Périgueur, a dit: qu'il y adoax 
‘ans que le fea Sieur de La Renaudic tast 1a maison dudit official, A Nontron, 
Ini dire que cestoit grande folie qu'un tel royaume fust gourerné par un rob 
seul, et quo si Pofcin) vouloit Ventendre, qu'il lui feroit un grand avantege ; 
ear on dilibércit de faire un canton d Périgueur, ef un autre @ Bordeaux dont it 
espéroit avoir la saperintendance. Et lors luy tenant de tels propos, retire & 
part ledié official wans qu’sutre l'entendist. Ainsi signé: Faure.” 

‘The lata M. Boucheron des Portes, giving full credit to the amertion of the 
“oficial ” of Périguonx, believed that the party of which La Renaudie waa o 
Prominent leader contemplated, in 1359-146), the formation of “a fedorative 
Tepablio broken up inta cantons, the number and situation of which were al- 
ready, it would appear, determined upon by the authors, of the project.” 
And he deplores the blind sectarlan spirit which could induces Frenchmen to 
acqniesce in a plan designed to destroy the unity and consequent power of & 
Teal whose consolidation every successive king since the origin of the mon- 
archy had unceasingly pursued. 

Limagine that few unbisssed minds will follow this usally judicious histo- 
rian in his singularly precipitate acceptance of the “official's” statement. Tt 
is in patent contradiction with well-knowa facta respecting the constitution 
of the Huguenot party. ‘The noblemen who gave this party their support had 
everything to lose, and nothing to gain, by the change from a monarchical to 
a republican form of government. Condé, the “chef muet,’’ was a prince of 
the blood, not 20 far removed from the throne as to regard it altogether im- 








2 The accusation referred to ocenrs, for instance, in a private diary, part of 
which has recently come to light, begun by one Friar Symeon Vinot, Sept. 10, 
1563, ‘He notes; “ L’an 1501 "—an error for 1560—"‘cominenga a s'elever en 
France la secte dea Hugguonots, ou (a mieulx dire) Eygnoasen, pour oo qu’ll 
[ils] vouloient fayre lea villes franches, ot ‘allie ensemble, comme les villes 
des Schwysees, qu’on dict on allemand Egnoasen, cesta dire Aliex,” sto. Bal- 
letin de Phist. da prot, t., xxv, (1878) 380. 

? Histoire an parlement de Bordeaux, depuis sa oration juequ’A sa suppres: 
sion (1541-1790), coavre posthame de 0. B. F, Boscheron des Portes, prési- 
dent honorsire de Ia cour d’appol de Bordeaux, etc, (Bordeaux, 1877), i 
180, 
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possible that he or his children might yet snoceed to the crown, The main 
‘body of the party had had no reason to entertain hostility to regal authority. 
‘The prevailiog discontest was not directed against the young king, but 
against the pereons surrounding him whd had illegally usurped his oame 
and the roa! functions of royalty. If persecution for religion’s sake had long 
raged, the victims bad never uttered a syllable amacking of disloyalty, and 
continued to hope, not without some apparent reason, that the trath might 
yet reach the heart of kings. 

Bat, independently of the gross inconsistency between the dosign ascribed 
to La Rensudie and the known sentiments of the Huguenote st this time, 
there are other marks of improbability connected with the statement of 
Gérant Faure. It was not made at the time of the pretended disclosure, of 
shortly after, when, if genuine, it would have insured the informer favor and 
reward ; but, after the lapse of “‘ two years,” whea Francis the Second had 
been dead nine months, and when under a new king fresh political iswuer had 
srizen. In fact, if the term of two years be construed strictly, it carries om 
ack to September, 1559, when Francis the Second had been barely three 
‘months on the throne, and the plans of the Huguenots had, to all appear 
ance, by no mesns had time to assume the completeness mplicd in Faure'a 
statement. Not to speak of the great vagueness and the utter absence of cit- 
cumstantial detaila in the announcement of the conspiracy and in the prom- 
ised advantages, it should be remarked that the confidant eolected by La 
Reneudie was a very unlikely person to be chosen. ‘The “‘ official,” an eocle- 
siastical judge deputed by the Bishop of Périgueux to take charge of spiritual 
Jurisdiction in his diocese, contd ecarcoly be regarded by La Renandie as the 
ssafoat depositary of 20 valuable a trust, 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF NOTABLES AT FONTAINEBLEAU, AND THR 
CLOSE OF THE REIGN OF FRANCIS THE SECOND. 


Tax tempest which had threatened to overwhelm the Gnises 
at Amboise had been successfully withstood ; but quiet had not 
returned to the minds of those whose vices were its principal 
cause. The air was still thick with noxious vapors, and none 
conld tell how soon or in what quarter the elements of a new 
and more terrible convulsion would gather.’ The recent com- 
motion had disclosed the existence of a body of maleontenta, in 
part religious, in part also political, scattered over the whole 
kingdom and of unascertained numbers: To its adherents the 
name of Huguenots was now for the first time given." What 

the origin of this celebrated appellation was, it is now 
Senet perhaps impossible to discover. Althongh a number 
fw” of plausible derivations have been given, it is not un- 
likely that all are equally far removed from the truth, and that 
the word arose from some trivial circumstance that has com- 
pletely passed into oblivion. It has been traced back to the 
name of the Kidgenossen or confederates, under which the party 
of freedom figured in Geneva when the authority of the bishop 





' Reaching Paris early in May, 1560, Hubert Languet wrote that mspioion 
was everywhere rife; men of any atanding soarcely dared to converse with 
each other ; rome great calamity seemed on the point of breaking forth, The 
king's miniaters evidently feared the great cities; wo the court proceeded 
from one provincial town to another. Disturbances in Rouen and Dieppe had. 
frightened the Guises away from Normandy, whither they had intended lead- 
ing their royal nephew. Letter from Paris, May 15th, Epistolm seor., i. 50, 

4 En co tomps (Mars, 1560) farent appellés Hugnenota.”” Journal d'un curd 
ligaeur (Jehan de Ia Fosse), 86. 
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and duke was overthrown ;' orto the Roy Iuguet, or Muguon, 
a hobgoblin supposed to haunt the vicinity of Tours, to whom 
Variourex. ‘@ superstitions attributed the nocturnal assemblies 
vanaticos of the Protestanta;* or to the gate du roy Zuguon 
given. " + a 

of the same city, near which those gatherings were 
wont to be made,’ Some of their enemies maintained the for- 
mer existence of a diminutive coin known as a Auguenot, and 
asserted that the appellation, as applied to the reformed, arose 
from their ‘not being worth a kuguenof,” or farthing And 
some of their friends, with equal confidence and no less im- 
probability, declared that it was invented because the adherents 
of the house of Guise secretly pnt forward claims upon the 
crown of France in behalf of that house as descended from 
Charlemagne, whereas the Protestants loyally upheld the rights 
of the Valois sprung from ugh Capet.' In the diversity of 


1 Soldan, Geschichte des Prot, in Frankreich, who, in an appendix, has very 
fully discussed the whole matter (i, 608-625), ‘There in some force in the ob- 
jeotion that has been urged against this view, that, were it correct, Beza, 
himself a resident of Geneva, could not have bean ignorant of the derivation, 
and would not, in the Histoire ecclésisatique, prepared under his supervinion, 
if not by hita, have givoa his sanction to another explanation. 

"La Planche, 262; Hist, eccléa., i 169, 170; De Thon, if. (liv. xxiv.) 766, 
This is also Ktionne Pasquier's view, who is positive that he heard the Prot- 
‘estants called Huguenots by some friends of hia from Tours full eight or nine 
yearn vefore the tumult of Amboise; that ix, about 1551 or 1552; “ Car je 
‘vous puis dire que huict ou neuf uns auparavant Mentreprise d'Amboise je les 
avoia uinsi ouy appeller par quelques miens amis Tourengeaux.” Recherches 
de France, 770. ‘This is certainly pretty atrong proof. 

"La Place, 34; Davila, i 20; Agrippa d’Aubigné, i 96, Seo sleo Paaquicr, 
di supra. 

4 Mém. de Castelnau, liv. ii., 6,7. A somewhat similar reason had, in Poi- 
tou, caused them, for a to be called Fridours, the designation casually 
given to a counterfeit coin of debased metal. Pasquier, 770. 

+ Advertisement au Peuple de France, apud Recueil des choses mémera- 
bles (1505), 7. Also in the Complainte au Peuple Francois, ibid, p. 10. 
Both of these papers were publishod immediately after the Tamulte @’Am- 
boise, The eminent Pierre Jurien—'le Goliath des Protestants”—tella us 
that, having at one time accepted the derivation from “eidgensson” aa the 
most plausible, he subsequently returned to that which connects the word Hu- 
gaenot with Hugues or Hugh Capet. The mickname confesserlly arose, ao far 
ay France was concerned, first in Touralne, and became general at the time 
of the tumult of Amboise, nearly thirty years after the reformation of Ge- 
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contradictory statements, we may perhaps be exensed if wo 
suspend our judgment of their respective merits, and prefer to 
look upon this partisan name as one with whose original import 
not a score uf persons in France besides its fortuitous inventor 
may have been acquainted, and which may have had nothing to 
recommend it to those who so readily adopted it, save novelty 
and the recognized need of some more convenient name than 
“Lutherans,” “Christaudins,” or the awkward cireumlocation, 
“those of the religion.” Be this as it may, not a weck had 
passed after the conspiracy of Amboise before the word was 
in everybody’s mouth. Few knew or cared whence it arose.* 

A powerful party, whatever name it might bear, had sprang 
up, 88 it were, ina night. There was sober truth conveyed in 
tumdcen the jesting letter of some fugitives to the Cardinal of 
oe Lorraine. ‘Twenty or thirty Huguenots succeeded in 
breaking the bars of their prison at Blois, and, letting them- 
selyes down by cords, escaped, Some others at Tours, a few 
days later, were equally fortunate. Searcely had the latter re 
gained their liberty when they wrote a letter to the prelate 
who was supposed to take so deep an interest in their concerns, 
informing him that, having heard of the escape of his prisoners 
at Blois, they had been so grieved, that, for the love they bore 
him, they had immediately started out in search, And they 
begged him not to distress himself on acconnt of their absence ; 
for they assured him that they would all soon return to see him, 
and would bring with them not only these, but all the rest of 
those that had conspired to take his life! 

No feature of the rise of the Reformation in France is more 


neva. *‘ Qui est-ce qui anroit transporté en Touraine ce nom trente ara apria 
sa naissance, de Genévo od il n’avoit jamais ests cognu?” Histoire du cal- 
vinieme ot collo-da papisme, ete. Rotterdam, 1683, 1 424, 425, 

“J. de Serres, i, 67; Pasquier, 771: * Mot qui en pou de temps s'espandit 
par toute la France.” 

¥ La Planche, 270. At Amboise, too, s0 coon as the court had departed, 
the prisons were broken open, and the prisoners—both those confined for reli- 
gion and for insurrection—released, The gallows in various parts of the 
place were torn down, and the ghastly decorations of the castle, in the way 
of heads and mutilated members, disappeared. Languat, letter of May 15th, 
Epist, secr., ti. 51. 
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remarkable than the sudden impulse which it received curing 
rowwweso the last year or two of Henry the Seconds life, and 
comtod for. especially within the brief limits of the reign uf his 
eldest son, The seed had been sown assiduously for nearly 
forty years; but the fruit of so much Jabor had been compara- 
tively slight and unsatisfactory. Much of the return proved to 
Ve of a literary and philosophical, rather than of a religions 
character, and tended to intellectual development instead of the 
purification of religious belief and practice. Much of the seed 
was choked by relentless persecution. Bishops and preachers, 
the gay poct, and the time-serving courtier, fell away with 
alanning facility, when tho blight of the royal displeasure fell 
upon those who professed a desire to abolish the superstitious 
observances of the established church, 

Dut now, within a few brief months, the harvest seemed, as 
Ly a miracle, to bo approaching simultaneously over the whole 
Asudien Sttrface of the extended field. The grains of truth 
haree Jong since Judged in an arid soil, and apparently des- 
titute of all vitality, had suddenly develuped all the energy of 
life. France to the reformers, whose longiny eyes were at 
length permitted to see this day, was “white unto the harvest,” 
and only the reapers were needed to pnt forth the sicklo and 
gather the wheat into the garner. There was not a corner uf 
the kingdom where the number of incipient Protestant churches 
was not considerable, Provence alone contained sixty, whose 
delegates this year met in a synod at the bluod-stained village 
of Mérindol, In large tracts of country the Inuguenots had be- 
come so numerous that they were no longer able or disposed to 
conceal their religious sentiments, nor content to celebrate their 
rites in private or nocturnal assemblies. This was particularly 
the case in Normandy, in Languedoc, and on the banks of the 
Rhéne. 

It may be worth while to pause here, and inquire into some 
of the causes of this rapid spread of the doctrines uf the Refor- 
the were uation after the long period of comparative stagna- 
stieiert tion preceding. Ono of these was undoubtedly the as- 
tonishing progress of letters in France during the last forty years. 
From being neglected and rough, the French language, during 
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the first half of the sixteenth century, became the most polite 
of the tongues spoken in Western Enropo—thanks to a series 
of eminent prose writers and poets who graced the royal court. 
The generation reaching manhood in the latter years of the 
reign of Ilenry the Second were far better educated than the 
contemporaries of Francis the First. The public mind, through 
the elevating tendencies uf schouls fostered by royal bounty, was 
-to a considerable degree emancipated from the thraldum of 
superstition. It repudiated the silly romances, passing for the 
lives of the saints, with which the public had formerly been 
sodctint- Satisfied. It scrutinized minately every pretended 
Nemes“ yuiracle uf the papal churches and convents, and ex- 
posed the trickery by which a corrupt clergy songht to main- 
tain itself in popular esteem. Thus the growing intelligence 
and widening information uf the people prepared them to 
appreciate the merits of the great doctrinal controversy now 
occupying the attention of enlightened minds. Interest in the 
discussion of tho most important themes that can occupy the 
human contemplation was both stimulated and gratified by a 
constant influx of religious works from the teeming: presses 
of Strasbourg, Basle, Lausanne, Neufchitel, and especially 
Geneva. And the verdict of the great majotity of readers and 
thinkers was favorable to the Swiss and German coutrover- 
sialists. 

Next to the Bible, translated originally by Olivetanus, and in 
its successive editions rendered more conformable to the HHe- 
Galvin's brew and Greek texts, the “Christian Institutes” ox- 
Insite orted the most powerful influence. The close logic 
of Calvin’s treatises, speaking in a style clear, concise and ner- 
vous, and touching a chord of sympathy in cach French reader, 
made its deep impress upon the intellect and heart, while eap- 
tivating the car. Calvin’s commentaries on the sacred volume 
rendered its pages Inminous and familiar. Other works exerted 
an influence scarcely inferior. The “ Actions and Monuments” 
of the martyrs, by Jean Crespin, printer and scholar, nut only 
perpetuated the memory of the witnesses for the truth, but stim- 
ulated others to copy their fidelity. Mart and Beza’s metrical 
versions of the Palins, wafted into popularity, even among those 

Vou. L—26 
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who at first little aympathized with the piety of the words, by 
the novelty and beauty of the music to which they 
have were sung, were powerful auxiliaries to the arguments 
of the theologian, They entered the house of the 
peasant and invested its homely scenes with a calm derived 
from the contemplation of the bliss of a heaven where the 
fleeting distinctions of the present shall melt away. They 
nerved the liumble artisan to patience and to the cheerful 
endurance of obloquy and reproach. They attracted to the 
gathering of persecuted reformers in the by-strect, in the re- 
tired barn, or on the open heath or mountain side, the youth 
who preferred their melody and intelligible words to the jar- 
gon of a service conducted in a tongue understood only by the 
learned. In the royal court, or rising in lond chorus from a 
thonsand voices on the crowded Pré-auc-Clerce, they were 
winged messengers of the truth, where uo other messengers 
could have found utterance with impunity. 

The blameless purity of Jife of the men and women whom, for 
religion’s sake, the officers of the law put to death with every 
species of indignity and with inhuman cruelty, when contrasted 
xonuana With the flagrant corruption of the clergy and the 
maoriom. ghameless dissoluteness of the court, openly fostered 
for their own base ends by cardinals themselves accused of 
every species of immorality and suspected of atheism, deeply 
affected the minds of the reflecting. One Aune Du Bourg put 
to death by 2 Charles of Lorraine made more converts in a day 
than all the exccutiouers could burn in a year. 

But, if the rapid spread of Protestant doctrines at this preciee 
date is due to any one cause more than to another, that cause 

veroe MAY probably be found in the character and numbers 
theilnisers of the religious teachers, Converts from the Papal 

Church, principally priests and monks, were the firat 
apostles of the Reformation. Few of them had received sys- 
tematic training of any kind, none had a thorough acquaintance 
with biblical learning. Many embraced the truth only in part ; 
some professed it from improper motives. The Lenten preachers 
whose leaning towards “ Lutheranism” was sufficiently marked 
tu attract the hatred of the Sorbonne, were generally orators, 
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more sclicitons of popularity than jealons for the truth—fickle 
and inconstant men whose apostasy inflicted deep wounds upon. 
tho cause with which they had been identified, and more than nen- 
tralized all the good done by their previons exertions. But now 
a brotherhood of theologians took their place, not less zealous 
for the faith than disciplined in intellect. Geneva‘ was the nur- 
sery from which a vigorous’ stock was transplanted to Vrench 
soil. The theological school in which Calvin and Beza taught, 
moulded the destinies of France. The youths who came from 
the shores of Lake Leman were no neophytes, nor had they to 
unlearn the casuistry of the schools or to throw uff a monastic 
indolence which habit had made a second nature, They em- 
Draved a vocation to which nothing but a stern sonse of duty, or 
the more powerful attraction of Divine love, could prompt. 
They entered an arena where poverty, fatigne, and almost in- 
evitable death stared them in the face. But they entered it 
intelligently and resolutely, with the training of mind and of 
soul which an athlete might receive from such instructors, and 
their prayerful, truatful and unselfish endeavor met an ample 
recompense.” 





1M. Archinard, conservator of the archives of the Venerable Company of 
Pastors of Geneva, has compiled from the records a list of 121 pastors sent by 
the Church of Geneva to the Reformed Churches of Frauce within eleven 
Years—1555 to 1506, Many others have, doubtless, escaped notice. Bnlletia 
de la Soc. de Vhist, du prot, fr., viii, (1830) 72-76 Cf. alo Ib., ix. 204 8eq., 
for an incomplete list of Protestant pastors in France, probably in 1567, from 
an old MS, in the Genevan library. 

? The high moral and intellectual qualifications of the Protestant ministers 
were enlogized by the Bishop of Valence, Montlus, in his speech before the 
king at Fontaineblesu, to which I shall soon have occasion to refer again, 
“The doctrine, site.” be anid, “which interests your subjects, was sown for 
thirty yenrs; not in one, or two, or three days. It was introduced by three 
or four hundred ministers, diligent and practised in lettera; men of great 
modesty. gravity, and appearance of sanctity; professing to detest every vies, 
and, particalarly, avarice; fearless of losing their lives in confirmation of 
their preaching; who ulways had Jews Christ upon thelr lips—o name so 
sweet that it gives an entranca into ears the most onrefully closed, and easily 
glides into the heart of the most hardened.” “ Harangue de l'Evesque de Val- 
Jence,” apud Recueil des chosea mémorables (1363), 1, 200; Mim. do Condé, 
i, 858; La Plaoe, 55. The eloquent Bishop of Valence must be regarded ax a 
better authority than thoes persous who, according to Castelnau, accused the 
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The course of events in many cities of Southern France is 
illustrated by the occurrences st Valence, which the most 
anthentic and trustworthy historian of this reign has described 

at length. This episcopal city, situated on the Rhone, 
aaxot¥a about midway between Lyons and Avignon, had for 
mae some time contained a small community of Hugue- 
nota, When, in order to avoid persecution, their minister, who 
had become known to their enemies, was replaced by another, 
period of wnexampled growth began. The private houses in 
which the Protestants met were too small to contain the wor- 
shippers. They now adjourned to the large schools, but at first 
held their services by night. Soon their courage grew with the 
advent of a second minister and with large accessions to their 
ranks, The younger and more impetuons part of the Prot- 
estants, disregarding the prudent connsels of their pastors and 
elders, ventured npon the bold step of seizing upon the Church 
une Of the Franciscans, and caused the Gospel to be 
gueaietime openly preached from its pulpit. The people assem- 

bled, summoned by the ringing of the bell; and it 
was not long before the reformed doctrines were relished and 
embraced by great crowds, A goodly number of armed gentle- 
men simultaneously took possession of the adjoining cloisters, 
and protected the Protestant rites. The co-religionists of 
Montélimart and Romans, considerable towns not far distant, 
emboldened by the example of Valence, resorted to public 
preaching in the churches or within their precinets.' 





Calvinist ministers of Geneva of ‘‘having more zeal and ignorance than reli- 
gion.” Mem, de Castelnau, liv. ii, ¢. 3. 

‘Galvin, in a letter sent by Frangois de Saint Paul, a minister whom he 
induced to accept the urgent all of the church of Montélimart. diesuaded 
that church from this step which was slready contemplated. Better is it, 
anid he, to increase the flock, and to gather in the scattered sheep, mean- 
while keeping quiet yourselves. ‘ At lenst. while you hold your assamblion 
pesceably from honsa to honse, the rage of the wicked will not so soon be en- 
kindled against you, and you will render to God what He requires, namely, 
the glorifying of His name in a pnre manner, and the kerping of yourselves 
anpollnted by all superstitious observances, until it plense Him to open « 
wider door.” Lettres francatses (Bonnet), {l. 885, 836. The author of the 
Histoire eoclés. des églises réf., L 188, expresses a belief that bad such wise 
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On receiving the intelligence of the sudden outbreak of Prot- 
estant zeal in his diocese, the Bishop of Valence—himself at 
one time possibly half-inclined to become a convert—despatched 
thither the Seneschal of Valentinois with the royal Edict of 
Forgiveness published at Amboise for all who had taken arms 
“peas! and conspired against the king. The citizens were 
Ssoatly ¢ summoned to @ public assembly, in which the magis- 

trates, the consuls, the clergy, and the chief Hugue- 
nots were conspicuous. After reading and explaining the terms 
of the royal clemency, the seneschal turned to the Protestanta, 
who stood by themselves, and demanded whether they intended 
to avail themselves of its protection. Mirabel, their chief 
spokesman, replied that it was the enstom of the reformed 
churches to offer prayer to God hefore treating of so important 
affairs as this, and proffered a request that they be allowed to in- 
voke His presence and blessing. Permission was granted. A 
citizen of Valence, who waa also a deacon of the Reformed 
Church, therenpon came forward, and nttered a fervent prayer 
An myer for the prosperity of the king and his realm, and for 
“vee the progress of the Gospel. The Protestant gentle- 
men reverently uncovered their heads and knelt upon the ground, 
and their Roman Catholic neighbors imitated their example. 
But it was noticed that the clergy stood unmoved and refused 
to join in the act of worship. The prayer being ended, a 
Huguenot orator delivered the anawer of his brethren. It was, 
that they rejoiced and rendered thanks for the benignity of 
their young prince; but that they could not avail themselves of 
the pardon offered. They had never conspired against their 
king. On the contrary, they professed a religion that enjoined 
the most dutiful obedience. As for bearing arins, it had only 
been resorted to hy the Huguenots in order that they might 
protect themselves against the unauthorized insults and violence 
of private persons. The citizen was followed by a procureur, 
who, for eight years, had kept the criminal records of Valence. 
He bors public testimony to a wonderful change that had come 


counsels been followed, incomparably the greater part of tho district would 
have embraced the Reformation. 
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over the city since the introduction of the preaching of the 
Gospel. The acta of violence which formerly rendered the 
atreets so dangerous by night that few dared to venture out of 
their houses, even to visit their neighbors, had almost disap- 
peared. The fearful story of crime which used to confront 
him every morning had been succeeded by a chronicle of quiet 
‘Theat 8nd peace. Tt would seem that with a change of doc- 
ek. trine had also come a transformation of life. The 
speaker challenged the other side to gainsay his statements; and 
when not a voice was heard in contradiction, he administered to 
the Papists a scathing rebuke for the calumnies which some of 
them had forged against the Protestants behind their backs. 
With this triumphant refutation of the charges of disorder, the 
assembly broke up.’ 

The province of Dauphiny, within whose limits Valence, 
Romans and Montélimart were comprehended, was a govern- 
‘ment entrusted to the Duke of Guise. Moved with indigna- 
tion at finding it become the hotbed of Protestantisin, 
Sxemainetst. punity had given them still greater boldness. The 
governors of adjacent provinces were ordered to assist in the 
pious undertaking. King Francis; in a paroxysm of rage, 
wrote to Tavannes, acting governor of Burgundy, to take all 
the men-at-arms under his command and march to the agsist- 
ance of Clermart, Lientenant-Governor of Dauphiny, in cutting 
to pieces those who had taken up armg under color of religion. 
They were, he heard, three or four thousand men, and had in- 
stituted public preaching “ after the Geneva fashion,” with all 
other insolent acts conceivable. He begged him to punish them 
as they deserved, showing no pity or compassion, since they had 
refuel to take advantage of the forgiveness of past offences 
which had been sent them. He was to evt/rpate the evil.” 

‘These and other equally brutal instructions were aheyed with 
alacrity; but their execution was effected rather by treachery 





‘La Planche, 284-286, 

* Letter of Francis IT, toGaspard de Saulx, Seign. de Tavannes, April 12, 
150, apud Négociations relatives au ragne de Frangoia IL, ete. (Collection 
de documents insdita), 841-843, 
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than by open force. The Huguenots of Valence were first in- 
duced by promises of security to lay aside their arms, then impria- 
oned and despoiled by a party consisting of the very drege of 
the population of Lyons and Vienne. Two of the ministers 
were put to death! in company with three of the principal men, 
one being the procureur who had given such noble testimony 
to the morals of the Protestants. More would have been exe- 
euted had not the Bishop of Valence been induced to intercede 
for his episcopal city, and obtain amnesty for its citizens. Ro- 
mans and Montélimart fared little better than Valence.” 

‘At Nismes, in Languedoc—destined periodically, for the next 
three centuries, to be the seene of civil dissension arising from 
religious intolerance—as early as in Holy Week, three Protes- 
tant ministers had been preaching in private houses and admin- 
istering baptism. On Easter Monday a largo concourse from 
Gonconne we the city and the surrounding villages publicly passed 
Names” out into the suburbs—armed, if we may believe the 
cowardly Vicomte de Joyense, with corselete, arquebuses, and 
pikes—and celebrated the Lord’s Supper “after the manner of 
Geneva.” Neithor tho presidial judges nor the consuls exhibited 
much disposition to second the efforts of the provincial govern- 
ment in suppressing these manifestations.” 

In Provence the commotion assumed a more military aspect, 
in immediate connection with the conspiracy of Amboise. 
wooanig Mouvans, an able leader, after fuiling in an attempt 
‘news fe to gain admission to Aix, long maintained himself in 

we the open country. Keeping up a wonderful degree 
of discipline in his army, he allowed his soldiers, indeed, to 
destroy the images in the churches and to melt down the rich 
reliqnaries of gold and silver, but scrupulously required them 
to place the precions metal in the hands of the local authorities. 
At lencil, forced to capitulate to the Comte de Tende, the royal 
gov hie obtained the promise of security of person and 


1 With u label attached to their necks beating this inscription : ‘ Voiey lor 
chefs des rebelles.” 

* La Planche, 286-289. 

# Letter of the Vto. de Joyeuse to the king, April 20, 1560, apud Nég. aous 
Frangois IL, 361-363, 
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berty of worship. New acts of treachery rendered his posi- 
tion unsafe, and he retired to Geneva. It was thence that he 
returned to the Duke of Guise, who professed to be eager ta 
Hiemenye secure for himself the services of so able a com- 
‘Go. nander, a noble answer: ** So long as 1 know you tu 
be an enemy of my religion and of the public peace, and to be 
ocenpying the place of right belonging to the princes of the 
blood, you may be assured you have an enemy in Mouvans, a 
Poor gentleman, but able to bring against you fifty thousand 
good servants of the King of France, who are ready to endanger 
fife and property in redressing the wrongs you have inflicted on 
the faithful subjects of his Majesty.” ' 

It was impossible to ignore the fact: France had awakened 
from the eleop of ages. The doctrines of the Reformation were 
Apomiar being embraced by the masses. It was impossible to 
swatenix. repress the impulse to confess with the mouth” what 
was believed in the heart. At Ronen, the earnest request of 
the authorities, seconded by the prudent advice of the ministers, 
might prevail upon the Protestant community still to be con- 
tent with an unostentatious and almost private worship, npon 
promise of connivance on the part of the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy. But Caen, St. L4, and Dieppe witnessed great public 
assemblies,’ and Central and Southern France copied the exam- 





1 La Planohe, 293. 

* Hence the festival of Corpas Christi witnensed in some places serious 
riote, especially in Rouen, where a number of citizens of the reformed faith 
refused to join in the otherwise universal practice of spreading tapestry om 
the front of their houses when the host was carried by. Houses were broken 
into, at the instigation of the priests, and ear a score of persons killed, 
Languet, Paris, June 16th, Epist. seo., ii 59, 60. 

‘Ba Planche, 204; Hist. ecclés., i. 104; Floqnet. Hist. du parl. do Nor- 
mandie, ii, 284, 258, 204, 812-206, ote. At Dieppe the Huguenots had gone 
a0 far as to erect, with the pecuniary assistance afforded by Admiral Coligny, 
an elegant and spacions “temple,” os the Protestant place of worsbip was 
stsled. Vicilleville, much to his regret. felt compelled to demolish it (Aug . 
1540}, for it stood in the very heart of the city, I quote a part of his secre. 
tary’ appreciative description: ** Cestoit ung fort brave édifice, ressendlant 
an théntre de Home quion uppelte Coltisée, ou aux arénes de Nyemes, On fut 
trvix jowre is lo verser par terre. et ne partismes de Dieppe quo n'en veissiona 
ln fin.” Moin. do Vieillevillo, ii, 438, ete. ; Floquet, ii, 818-836. 
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ple of Normandy. The time for secret gatherings and a timid 
worship had gone by. They were nu longer in question. 
“When cities and almost entire provinces had embraced the 
faith of dhe reformers,” a recent historian has well remarked,! 
“secret assemblies became an impossibility. A whole people 
cannot shut themselves up in forests and in caverns to invoke 
their God. From whom would they hide? From themselves? 
‘The very idea is absurd.” 

The political forment was not Jess active than the religions. 
‘The pamphlets and the representations made by the emissaries 
pampniee Of the Guises to foreign powers, in which the move. 
Squntte ament at Amboise was branded as. conspiracy directed 
sues against the king and the royal authority, called forth 
a host of replies vindicating the political Uuguenots, and eet- 
ting their project in its true light, as an effort to overthrow the 
intolerable usurpation of the Guises. The tyrants were no 
match for the patriots in the use of the pen; but it fared il 
with the author or printer of these libels, when tho strenuous 
efforts made to discover them proved suecessful.?_ Tho politic 
Catharine de’ Medici, fearing a new and more dreadful outburat 
of the popular discontent, renewed her hallow advances to the 
Protestant churches,” held a long consultation with Louis Re- 








¢, 12 (Am, ed., p. 111), 

* See La Planche, 312, 313, and the “‘ Histoire dea cing rois” (Reoueil des 
choses mim), 1598. p. 99, for the punishment of the posneasor of a copy of « 
virulont pamphlet against the cardinal, entitled Le Tigre (seo tho note at the 
end of this chapter); and Négoviations sous Francois IT., 456, for o letter 
from court ordering search to be made for the author and publisher of the 
“Complaincte des fidéles de France contra loura adveranirea les papistes.” 
“En ung lundy apréa Pasqnes, 15° du moya, fut affiché devant 8. Hilaire un 
papier estant imprimé d’aatre impreasion de Paris, et y avoit & Vintitalation : 
Les Estata opprimez par la tyrannie de MM, de Guiso au roy ealut,” Jour- 
‘nal de Jehan de la Fosse, 87. The piece referred to is inserted in the Mu- 
moires de Cond., i, 403-410. 

3 Le Planche, 299-302, The remonstrance, signed Theophilus, which they 
addressed her, insisted on the ill-success of the persecutions to which for forty 
years they had been subjected; for one killed, two hundred had joined their 
‘ageemblies; for ten thousand open adherents, the Reformation had one hun- 
dred thousand secret upholders. The Edict of Forgiveness answered no good 
purpore : “‘c'srtcit bien peu Postar pour un instant la douleur Pune maladte, 
quant e quant ta cause et ia racine nen estost ostée,”” 
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gnier de Ie Planche (the eminent historian, whose profoundly 
philosuphical and exact chronicle of this short reign-leaves us 
‘reqs only disappointed that he confined his masterly inves 
titra” tigations to eo limited a ficld) respecting the grounds 
¥urcse. of the existing dissatisfaction,’ and despatched Co- 
ligny to Normandy for the purpose of finding » cure for the 
evil. 

The Guises, on the other hand, resolved to meet the difficnl- 
ties of their situation with boldness. The opposition, so far as 
it was religious, must be repressed by legislation strictly en- 
caitotne. furced” Accordingly, in the month of May, 1560, an 
case edict was published known as the Eidict of Romoran- 

7" tin, from the place where the court was sojourning, 
but remarkable for nothing save the misapprehensions that have 
been entertained respecting its origin and object.’ It restored 














"La Place, 41-45; La Planche, 816, 817; Mém. de Castelnan, 1. fi.. 0. 7; 
De Thon, iL, liv. xxv. 788-791. T confess, however, that the careful perusal 
of La Planche’s bold speech has nearly convinced me that the ascription of 
the snonymous * Hist. de Vestat de Fr. sous Francois II.” to his pen is erro- 
neous, I hall not insist upon the fact that the description of La Planche as 
“homme politique plustost que religieux” is inappropriate to the author of 
‘this history, But I can scarcely conceive of La Planche correcting errors 
in his own speech, and not only exprecsing an utter dissent from the account 
which he himself gave the queen of the motives that led La Renaudie to en- 
gnge in the enterprise that had for ita object the overthrow of the Guises, 
but even accusing himself of falling into agrave mistake with regard to the 
importance of the differences of creed between the Protestants and the Ro- 
‘mau Church : “s'abusant en ce qu'il meit on avant des diffrends de la religion.” 
La Planche had suggested a conference of theologiana—nstensibly to make a 
faithful translation of the Bible, in reality to compare differences—and had 
expressed the opinion that there would te found less discord than there ap- 
peared tobe. The condemnation of this view certainly does not mark amen 
of political rather than religious tendencies! I fear that we must look elee- 
where for the author of this excellent history. 

* It haa been aacribed to the virtuous and tolerant Chancellor L'Hospital, 
who, it is said, drew it up in order to defeat the project of the Guises to 
troduco the Spanish Inguiattion. (La Planche, 305; cf. also De Thou, ii, 
781.) But the edict was published Jfare the appointinent of L'Hosxpital, aud 
while Morvilliers, a creature of the Guises, provisionally held the seals after 
Chancellor Olivier's death ; and the spiritnal jurisdiction it established dif- 
tered little in principle from an inquisition, In fact, three of the French 
prelates, the Cardinals of Lorraine, Bourbon, snd Chitillon, bad, aa we have 
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exclusive jurisdiction in matters of simple heresy to the clergy, 
excluding the civil conrts from all participation, save to execnte 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical judge. But it neither light- 
rosmtener, 00d or aggravated the penalties affixed by previous 
at rigor. laws. Death was still to be the fate of the convicted 
heretic, to whom it mattered little whether he were tried by a 
secular or by a spiritual tribunal, except that the forms of law 
were more likely to be observed by the former than by the lat- 
ter. A section directed against the “assemblies” in which, 
under color of religion, arms were carried and the public peace 
threatened, declared those who took part in them to be rebels 
liable to the penalties of treason.’ 

A remarkable figure now comes upon the stage of French 
affairs in the person of Chancellor Michel de Hospital. Chan- 
pen ot lor ‘Olivier, who had merited universal respect 
Gimedlor while losing office in consequence of his steadfast 

* yesistance to injustice under the previous reign, had 
forfeited the esteem of the good by his complaisance when re- 
stored to office by the Guises at the beginning of the present 
reign. Overcome with remorse for the cruelties in which he 
nad acquiesced since his reinstatement, he fell sick shortly after 
the tumult of Amboise. When visited during his last illness 
by the Cardinal of Lorraine, he coldly turned his back upon 
him and muttered, “Ah! Cardinal, you have caused us all to 
be damned.”* He died not long afterward, and was buried 








sean, been constituted a board of inquisitors of the faith; and, soon after 
the publication of the Edict of Romorantin, the Cardinal of Tournon was set 
‘over them aa inquisitor-general. The subject has been well discussed by 
Soldan, Geschichte des Prot. in Frankreich, i, 888-342, The Duc d’Aumale, 
in his umually accurate Histoire dea Princes de Condé (i, 113), repeats the 
blunder of La Planche and De Thou, 

} Recueil des anc. lois fr., xiv. 31-88; La Planche, $05, 806; La Place, 46, 
47, It is, of course, “an ediot holily conceived and promulgated.” in the 
‘estimation of Florimond de Raemond, v. 113. The only redeeming feature I 
can Gnd in it is the article by which malicious informers made themselves 
liable to all the penaltica they had sought to inflict on othera, 

* La Place, 36 (who atates that the burning of Du Bourg was an occasion of 
deop remorse in Olivier's last hours) ; La Planche, 206; J. de Serres, De statu 
rel. of reip., L, fol, 86; De Thou, if. (iv, xxlv.), 770; Hist. da tumalte 
dAmboine, dé supra, 
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without regret, despised by the patriotic party on acconnt of his 
unfaithfnlness to early convictions, and hated by the Guises for 
his tardy condemnation of their measures. 

Of L'Hospital, because raised to the vacant charge by the 
curate _Lottaine influence, little good was originally expected." 
wii’ But the lapse of a few years revealed the incorrnpti- 

ble integrity of his character and the sagacity of his 
plans’ Elevated to the highest judicial post at a critical junc- 
ture, he accepted a dignity for which he had litte ambition, 
only that he might the better serve his country. What he 
could not remedy he resolved to make as endurable as possible. 
It was not within the power of a single virtuous statesman to 
allay the storm and quiet the surging waters; but by good-will, 
perseverance, and nerve, he might steer the ship of state throngh 
many a narrow channel and by many a hidden rock. An ar- 
dent lover and earnest advocate of toleration, he yet considered 
it politic to consent to urge the Parliament of Paris, in the 
king’s name, to register the Edict of Romorantin, in accordance 
with which the system of persecution was for a while to be 
continued. One of the original conspirators of Amboise, ac- 
cording to the explicit statement of a writer who saw his signa- 
ture affixed to the secret papors of the confederates," he made no 





1 La Planche, 805. 

‘If we may credit that professed panegyrint, Sevola de St, Marthe, [Hos 
pital wasaf an august appearance, of a dignified and tranquil countenance, 
and, if his intellectual constitution had a philosophic stamp, hia fentures hore 
a not lens remarkable resemblance to the head of the Stagirite as delineated 
on ancient medals. Elogia doctorum in Gallia virorum qui nostra patramque 
‘memoria flornerunt (Tent, 1696), lib, ti, p. 99, 

+ This remarkable statement is made by Agrippa d'Aubigné, Mémoires, 478 
(Ba. Panthéon Lit,), He telle ue that he bad inherited trom his father, bim- 
self one of the conspirators. the original papers of the enterprise of Amboiee. 
‘The suggestion waa made by a confidant, that the possession of the proof of 
L'Hospital's complicity would certainly secure him 10,000 orowns, eitber 
from the chancellor or from hie enemies; whereupon the youth tarew all the 
Papers into the fire lest he might in an hour of weakness succumb to the 
temptation. In his Hist, univemelle, {. 95, D’Aubigné maker the same assor- 
ton with great positiveness: ‘ I’Hospital, homme de grand eatime, ny nuo- 
oda, quoyqu'll eust esté des conjures pour le faict d’Amboise, Co que je 
maintiens contre tout ce qui en s esté escrit, pource que Voriginal de T'entre- 
prise fut conaigné entre les mains de mon pére, of extoit con seing tout dv 
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opposition to the article that pronounced the penalties of trea- 
son upon those who assembled in arms to celebrate the rites 
of religious worship. Yet he dissembled not from timidity, 
treachery, or ambition, but solely that by unremitting labor he 
might heal the unhappy dissensions of his country. Patience, 
petience, tout iva bien,” were the words he always had in his 
mouth for encouragement and consolation.’ 

‘As the summer advanced the perplexities of the Guises in- 
creased. Every day there were new alarms, The Englich am- 
baseador, not able to conceal his satisfaction at the 

Porplerity of 4 i 
oo perplexity of his queen’s covert enemies, wrote to 
"Cecil: “If I should discourse particularly unto you 
what these men have done since my last letters - . . you 
would think me as fond in observing their doings as they mad 
in variable executing. But you may see what force sear hath 
that occasioned such variety. . . . They be in such security, 
a8 no man knoweth overnight where the king will lodge. To- 
morrow from all parts they have such news as doth greatly 
perplex them. Every day new advertisements of new stirs, as 
of late again in Dauphiny, in Anjou, in Provence; and to make 
up their mouths, the king being in the skirts of Normandy, at 
Rouen, upon Corpus Christi Day, there was somewhat to do 
about the solemn procession, so as there was many elain in both 
parts. But at length the churchmen had the worse, and for an 
advantage, the order is by the king commanded, that the priests 
for their outrage shall be grievously punished. What judge 
you when the Cardinal of Lorraine is constrained to command 
to punish the clergy, and euch as do find fault with others’ in, 





loug entre celny de Dandelot ot d'un Bpifsme: chose que fai faict volr a plu- 
sieura persoanes de marque.” 

‘La Planche, $05 ; La Place, 88; De Thou, fl. 776; Davila, p.20. I oan- 
not refrain from insorting La Planche's worthy estimate of bis course and ita 
results: ‘Car pour certain, encores que s'll eust prins un court chemin pour 
wopposer virilement au mal, il seroit plas A loner, et Dieu, peut-estre, enst 
bény sa constance, ai est-ce qu’autant qu'on en peut juger, luy seul, par set 
modéyls déportemens @ eaté Tinstrument duguel Dieu seat seroy pour retenir 
plusieurs lots impétuewx, o fussent submergie tous les Francois." Ubi 
supra, 
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solence, contemning the reverent usage to the holy proces. 
sion!”* 
New commotions had indeed arisen in the south-east, where 
ecm ‘Montbran, a nephew of Cardinal Tournon, the in- 
tieconmas” quisitor-general, had entered the email domain of the 
‘smi’ Pope, the Comtit Venaissin, as a Huguenot leader.” 
Condé had dexteronsly escaped the snares laid for him, and 
had taken refuge with his brother, Navarre.’ Their spies re- 
ported to the Guises a state of universal commotion; and depn- 
Urivra: ties from all parts of France rehearsed in the ears of 
seaneti- the Bourbon princes the story of the usurpations of 
the Guises and the Protestant grievances, and urged them, by 
every consideration of honor and safety, to undertake to redress 
them.' The Gnises had for some time been pressing the King 
. of Spain and the Pope to forward the convening of a universal 
council, without which all would go to ruin.’ In view of the 
great apathy displayed both by Philip and by Pins—perhaps, 
also, with the secret hope of enticing Navarre and Condé to 
come within their reach*—they consented to the plan which 
Catharine de’ Medici, at the suggestion of L’Hoapital and 
Coligny, now advocated, of summoning a council of notables to 
devise measures for "allaying the existing excitement,’ 








“Throkmorton to Cecil, June @4, 1560, State Paper Office; printed in 
‘Wright, Queen Elizabeth, i. 32, 33. 

* La Planche, 338-349. 

1 Toid., 315; De Thon, ii. 787, 788. 

“The long address delivered to the two brothers at Nérao, and reproduced 
verbatim by Lo Planche (318-238), is a very completo summary of the views 
‘bf the Huguenote at thia juncture. 

® Letter of Cardinal Lorraine to the Bishop of Limoges, French ambassador 
to Philip the Second, July 28, 1500. ‘The council “wo hold to be the sole 
and only remedy for our ills,” is the minister's language. Althongb the state 
of affairs was better than it bad been, yet ‘so many persona were imbued. 
with these opinions, that it was not possible to find out on whom reliance 
could be placed.” Négociations nous Francois II., 442-444, 

* Thid., whi supra; La Planche, 349: De Thou, ii 782. 

‘La Planche, ui supra. An ussembly of notables was, as the term im- 
ports, a body consisting, not of representatives of the three orders, regularly 
summoned under the forms observed in tho holding of the States General, 
but of the most prominent men of the kingdom, arbitrarily selected and im 
ited by the crown to act as ita advisers on some extraordinary emergency. 
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On the twenty-first of Angust this celebrated assembly was 
convened by royal letters in the stately palace at Fontaine 
bleau.' Antoine of Navarre and the Prinve of Condé declined, 
awemoiyoe 07 specious pretexts, the king's invitation. Constable 
pousterst ~Montmorency accepted it, but came with a formida- 
eae ble escort of eight hundred attendants. His three 

sa nephews, the Chatillons, followed his example, and 
shared his protection. At the appointed hour a brilliant com- 
pany was gathered in the spacious apartments of the queen 
mother. On either side of the king’s throne sat Mary of Scots, 
and Catharine de’ Medici, and the young princes—Charles 
Maximilian, Duke of Orleans, Edward Alexander, and Heren- 
les? Four cardinals, in their purple — Bourbon, Lorraine, 
Guise, and Chatillon—sat below. Next to these were placed 
the Duke of Gnisc, as licutenant-general of the kingdom; the . 
Duke of Montmorency, as constable ; L’lHospital, as chancellor; 
Marshals St. André and Brissac; Admiral Coligny ; Marillac, 
Archbishop of Vienne; Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans ; Mont- 
le, Bishop of Valence; and the other members of the privy 
council. In front of these, the members of the Order of St. 
Michael, and the rest of the notables, occupied lower benches." 

The session opened with brief speeches delivered by Francis 
and his mother, setting forth the object of this extraordinary 








“elles ssserablées. 
estate.” Hist. us 

' This house is both beautiful and larger than any I had before seen in 
France or England. I may resemble the state thereof to the honour of 
‘Hampton Court, which as it passoth Fontaineblean with the grent ball and 
chambers, so is it inferior in ontward beauty and uniformity. 
Journey of the Queen's Ambassadors to Rome, Anno 1555, Haruwiok, State 
Papers, i. 67. 

* Charles Maximilian, now o boy of ten, waa the successor of Francis, 
known na Charles the Ninth, Edward Alexander. Duke of Alencon, had his 
name changed in 1565 to Heury, and became Duke of Anjou, He was at thie 
time not quite nine years of age, He was subsequently king, under the title 
of Henry the Third. Heroules became Francis of Alengon in 1503, and was 
‘the only one of the brothera that never ascended the throne. Ele was now 
little over six years old, 

* La Place, 63 ; La Planche, 850, 851; De Thon, fi. 706; Mém. de Cartel 
nag, 1. ii, ¢. 8; Davila, 29. Minor discrepancies between these sccounty 
noed not be noted. 


ays Agrippa d’Aubigné, “ont esté appeléea petits 
96, 
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convocation, but referring their anditors to the chancellor and 
to the king's uncles fur further explanations. Chancellor 
‘Tensile L'Hospital was less concise. Ile entertained the 
LHvgtal's assembly with a lengthy comparison of the political 
‘eect. malady to a bodily disease,” pronouncing the cure to 
be easy, if only the canse conld be detected. Ile closed by as- 
signing a somewhat singular reason for summoning but two of 
the three orders of the state. The presence of the people, he 
said, was in no wise necessary, inasmuch as the kings sole object 
awas to relieve the thind estate. Because, forsooth, the poor people 
—bowed down to the earth with taxes and burdens, which the 
noblesse would not touch with one of their fingers—was the party 
chiefly interested in the results of the present deliberationg, it 
was quite nnessential that its complaints or requests should ba 
heard! The Duke of Guise and his brother, the cardinal, next 
laid before the assembly an account of their administration of 
the army and finances; and the first day's session ended with 
the pleasant annonncement that the royal revenues annually fell 
short of the regular expenses by the snm—very considerable for 
those days—of two and one-half millions of livres. 

When next the notables met, two days later, the king for- 
mally proposed a free disenssion of the subject in hand. The 
youngest member of the privy council was about to speak, when 
Gaspard de Coligny arose, and, advancing to the throne, twice 
bowed humbly to the king. By the royal orders, he suid, he had 
cougy lately visited Normandy and investigated the origin of 
faistao the recent commotions. Ile had satisfied himself that 
mattiat. they were owing to no ill-will felt toward the crown; 
but only to the extreme and illegal violence with which the 
inhabitants had been treated for religion's sake. Ile had, 
therefore, believed it to be his duty to listen to the requests of 
the perseentcd, who offered to prove that their doctrines were 
conformable to the Holy Scriptures and to the traditions of the 
primitive chnrch, and to take charge of the two petitions 
which they had drawn up and addressed to his Majesty and the 











1 As if,” says Calvin to Bullinger, “finding bimself at his wits’ end, he 
had called in a oonnultation of atate doctors.” (Bonnet, iv. 185.) 
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queen mother. They wore without signatures; for these could 
not be affixed without the royal permission previously granted 
the refurned to assemble together. But, with that permission, 
he could obtain the names of fifty thousand persons in Nor- 
mandy alone. In answer to Coligny’s prayer that the king 
would take his action in good part, Francis assnred him that 
his past fidelity was a sufficient pledge of his present zeal; and 
commanded L’Aubespine, secretary of state, to read the papers 
which the admiral had just placed in his hands. 

The petitions,’ addressed, one to the king, the other to the 
qneen mether, purported to come from “the faithful Christians 
‘Tho tins Scattered in various parts of the kingdom.” They set 
serail, forth the severity of the persecutions the IIuguenots 
had undergone, and were yet undergoing, for attempting to live 
according to the purity of God’s word, and their supreme desire 
to have their doctrine subjected to examination, that it might 
be seen to be neither seditious nor heretical. The suppliants 
begged for an intermission of the ernel measnres which had 
stained all France with blood. -They professed an unswerving 
allegiance, as in duty bound, to the king whom God had called 
to the throne, And of that king they prayed that the oceasion 
of so many calumnies, invented against them by reason of the 
awgork tr PeeFet and nocturnal mestings te which they had een 
Tnctyot” driven by the prohibition of open assemblies, might 
serait. i ese 

be removed; and that, with the permission to meet 
publicly for the eclcbration of divine rites, houses for worship 
might also be granted to them.? 








1“ Deux requestes de la part des Fideles de France, qui desirent vinre scion 
Jo reformation de 'Buangile, donueer pour presenter au Conseil tenu & Fon- 
tainvuleau au mois d’Aoust, M.D.LX.” Recueil des choses mémorubles faites 
ct passees pour lo faict do le Religion et estat do ce Royaume, depnin la mort 
du Roy Henry Il. iusques an commencement dea troubles, Sine loca, 1505, 
vol. i, 614-619, 

* Ze Place, 54, 55, and La Planche, 951, are, as usual in thie reign, oar best 
authorities in referonee to Coligny's address and the presentation of tho peti- 
tion ; nee also Hist, eoclés., i, 173, 174; Do Thou, ii. 997; Castelnau, liv. ii 
¢. 8; Davila, bk. ii,, p.80, La Place and Jean de Serres, De tata, eta. i. 96 
(who are followed by De Thou, ete,), seem to be more correct in assigning the 
address to the second session, than La Planche, the Hist ecclés., etc., who 
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It waa a perilous step for the admiral to take. By his advo- 
cacy of toleration he incurred liability to the extreme penalties 
that had been inflicted upon others for utterances much less 
courageous. But the very boldness of the movement secured 
his safety where more tinid counsels might have brought him 
ruin. Besides, it was not safe to attack so gallant a warrior, 
and the nephew of the powerful constable. Yet the audible 
munnurs of the opposite party announced their ill-will. 

The fearlessness of the admiral, however, kindled to a brighter 
flame the courage of others. Strange as it may appear, tolera- 
tion and reform found their warmest and most uncompromising 
advocates on the episcopal bench.’ Montlne, Bishop of Valence, 
specnet drew a startling contrast between the moans that had 
Dame been taken to propagate the new doctrines, and those 
Valeo. by which the attempt had been made to eradicate 
them, For thirty years, three or four hundred ministers of 
irreproachable morals, indomitable courage, and notable dil 
gence in the study of the Holy Scriptures, had been attracting 
disciples by the sweet name of Jesus continually upon their lips, 
and hud easily gained over a people that were as sheep without 
ashepherd. Meanwhile, popes had been engrossed in war and 
in sowing discord between princes; the ministers of justice had 
made use of the severe enactments of the kings against heresy 








place it at the vory commencement of the first, Calvin, in u letter to Bullin- 
ger, Oct. 1, 1560 (Bonnet, iv. 135) describes the scene in the sume manner a8 
La Place. Vita Casparis Colinii (1573), 27, ete. ; Vie de Coligny (Cologne, 
1486), p. 213, oto, Mr. Browning (Hist. of tho Hugnenote, 1 29 erro- 
neously attributes tho authorship of tho last mentioned work to Francia 
Hotman (who died in 1580); whereas the author wrote after Maimbourg and 
Varillas, whose statementahe controverta. (Prof.. p. ii, and p. 98.) Hotman, 
‘as noticed elaewhere, was the author of the preceding and much more authen- 
tie book, 

1 Not, however. precisely in the ranks of the clergy. Marillnc was a laymac, 
whore suveses in negotiation hed been rewaried with the archiepiscopal see of 
Vienue. In his youth he had been suspected of composing ax apology fo 
‘Lutheran ” bnrned at the atake in Paria; and he died broken-hearted. seeing 
the ruin to which both church ani state were tonding, two months after tha 
Assembly of Fontainebleau. Le Placo, 72,73; La Planche, 360, 361. Neither 
‘waa Montluo of Valence » clergyman. Paris, Négociations eous Frangoia IL, 
Notice, p. xxxvii, 
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to enrich themselves and their friends; and bishops, instead of 
showing solicitude for their flocks, had sought only to preserve 
their revenues. Forty bishops might have been seen at one 
time congregated at Paris and indulging in scandalous excesses, 
while the fire was kindling in their dioceses’ The inferior 
clergy, who bought their curacies at Rome, added ignorance 
to avarice.” The ecclesiastical office became odious and con- 
temptible when prelates conferred benefices on their barbera, 
woke, and footmen. What must be done to avert the just 
therenety anger of God? Let the king, in the first place, see 
prescrivel. that God’s name be no longer blasphemed as hereto- 
fore. Let God’s Word be published and expounded. Let there 
be daily sermons in the palace, to stop the mouths of those who 
assert that, near the king, God is never spoken of. Let the 
singing of psalms take the place of the foolish songs sung by 
the maids of the queens; for to prohibit the singing of psalms, 
which the Fathers extol, would be to give the seditious a good 
pretext for saying that the war was waged not against men, but 
against God, inasmuch as the publication and the hearing of 
His praises were not tolerated. A second remedy was to be 
fonnd in a universal council, or, if the sovereign pontiff con- 
tinued to refuse so just a demand, in a national council, to 
which the most learned of the new sect should be offered safe 
access. As to pnnishinents, while the seditious, who took up 
arms under color of religion, ought to be repressed, experience 
had tanght how unavailing was the persecution of those who 
embraced their views from conscientious motives, and history 








"Te was not anfrequently recommonded, as a species of panacea for the evils 
in the church, that the bishops should ull bo sent off to their dioceses, An 
edict to that effect had recently been promulgatail, and it was supposed that 
the parish carates would soon be directed to follow their cxample, (Lan- 
guet, if @8.) ‘What else will reault from this I know not,” quietly adda the 
sensible diplomatist, “ bat that they will betray their ignorance and baseness, 
and that the contempt and hatred already entertained for them by the people 
‘will be augmented.” Elsewhere, in expressing the same view of the absurdity 
of the order, he gives this unflattering description of the prelates: ** cum 
plorique sint plane indocti et preteres Iuxa, libidinibus, et wliis soeleribas 
porditissimi.” eto, (Ibid., ii, 78.) 

4+ Antant de dewx ercua que los hanquiers avoyent envoyéa a Rome, antant 
de curés nons nvoyent-ils renvoyés,” adds Montlue. Ln Place, 56. 
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showed that three hundred and eighteen bishops at the Council 
of Nica, one hundred and fifty at Constantinople, and six hun- 
dred and thirty at Chalcedon, refused to employ other weapons, 
against the worst of convicted heretics, than the word of God. 
Montlue closed his eloquent discourse Ly opposing the proposi- 
tion to grant the right of public assembly, because of the dangers 
to which it might lead; but advocated a wise discrimination in 
the punishment of offenders, according to their respective nuin- 
bers and apparent motives." 

The Archbishop of Vienne, the virtuous Marillac, an elegant 
and effective orator, made a still more cogent speech. Ile re- 
garded the General Conncil as the best remedy for 
petite present dissensions ; but it was in vain to expect one, 

since, between the Pope, the emperor, the kings, and 
the Lutherans, the right time, place, and method of holding it 
could never be agreed upon by all; and France was like a man 
desperately ill, whose fever admitted of no delay that a physi- 
cian might be called in from a distance. Tlence, the usnal re- 
sort to a national council, in spite of the Pope’s discontent, 
was imperative. France could not afford to die in order to 
please his Holiness." Meanwhile, the prelates must be obliged 
to reside in their dioceses; nor must the Italians, those leeches 
that absorbed one-third of all the benefices and an infinite num- 
ber of pensions, be exempted from the operation of the general 
rule? Would paid troops be permitted thus to absent them- 
sclves from their posts in the hour of danger? Simony. must 
be abolished at onve, as a token of sincerity in the desire to 
reform the church. Otherwise Christ would come down and 
drive his unworthy servants from His church, as Ile once drove 
the money-changers from the temple. Especially mnst church- 











1 The harangue of Montlue is contained word for word, though with erro- 
neons date, in the Recueil des choses mémorables (1.565), pp. 286-305; also in 
La Flace, 55-58; Mem, de Condé, 537-562. Summury in De Thou, ti. 797~ 
800; Jean de Serres, De statu rel, et reip, (1571), i. 99-104. 

**Bt qu'en tout Gvénement nons ne youlons périr pour luy oomplaire.”” 
La Flaoe, 60; Ln Planche, 854, 

1 Be ur co, ne fault, espargner les Ttaliens qui oocapent Ia trofsleame par- 
tHe des bénéfices du royaume, ont pensions inflates, auooent nosire mang oom- 
me angsues,” ete. La Place and La Planche, wit supra, 
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men repent with fasting, and take up the word of God, which is. 
a soord, “whereas, at present,” said the speaker, “we have only: 
the scabbard—in mitres and. croziers, in rochets and tiaras.” 
Everything that tended to disturb the public tranquillity, 
whether from seditious leaders, or from equally seditious zeal- 
ota, must be repressed. 

Nor was the advice given by Marillac for socuring the con- 
tinued obedience of the people less sound. He regarded the 

mamun ssembling of the States General as indisponsatle, in 
Gormimut view of the grest debts and burdens of the people. 

Te warned the king's counsellors lest the people, ac- 
cnstomed to have its complaints of grievances unattended to, 
should begin to lose the hope of relief, and lest the proverbial 
promptness and gentleness which the French nation had always 
shown in meeting the king’s necessities should be so badly met 
and-so frequently offended as at last to turn into rage and 
despair. 

Snch was “ the learned, wise, and Christian harangue,” as the 
chronicler well styles it, of “an old man eloquent,” whom, like 
another Isocrates, “ the dishonest victory ” of his country’s real 
enemies was destined to “kill with report.” The profound im- 
pression it made was.deepened by the speech of Admiral Co- 
Boren ot aa. Higny, whose turn it was, on the next day (the twen- 
‘mirlCotieny. ty-fourth of August), to announce his sentiments, 
He declared himself ready to pledge life and all he held most, 
dear, that the hatred of the people was in no wise directed 
against the king, but against his ministers, whom, he loudly 
blamed for surrounding their master with a guard, as’ thongh 
he needed this protection against his loyal subjects, Support- 
ing the proposition of the Archbishop of Vienne for assembling 
the States General, the admiral advocated, in addition, the im- 


1 Le Place. 64; La Plaache, 359,’ .Both historians give the speech certa- 
tim. J, de Servos, i, 100-126; Letter of Calvin to Bullinger, Oct. 1, 1560, 
ubi supra ; Hist. eootés., i. 174-178. Would that these words of wholesome 
advice and sonnd philosophy bad not been left unheeded by royalty and na 
dase! ‘The course of politic humanity to which they pointed, might bave 
saved a monarch bis head; the noblewse countless lives and the, logs of large 
ponsessions, and France « bloody revolution. 
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mediate dismissal of the guard, in order to remove all jealousy 
between king and people, and the discontinuance of persecu- 
tion, until auch time as a council—general or national—inight 
be assembled. Meanwhile, he advised that the requests of the 
* reformed, whose petitions he had presented, be granted ; that 
the Protestants be allowed to assemble for the purpose of pray- 
ing to God, hearing the preaching of Ilis word, and cclebra- 
ting the holy sacraments. If honses of worship were given 
them in every place, and the judges were instructed to see to 
the maintenance of the peace, he felt confident that the king- 
dom would at once become quiet and the subjects be satis- 
fied.' 
The Guises spoke on the same day. The duke made a short, 
but passionate rejoinder to Coligny, and gave little or no atten- 
tecap tion to the question proposed for deliberation. Le 
eibateal bitterly retorted to the proposal for the dismissal of 
a the body-guard, by saying that it had been placed 
around the king only since the discovery of the treasonable plot 
of Amboise, and he indignantly maintained that a conspiracy 
against ministers was only a cover for designs against their 
master. As for the announcement of the admiral that he could 
bring fifty thousand names to his petitions, which he construed 
asa personal threat, he angrily replied that if that or a greater 
number of the Huguenot sect should present themselves, the 
king would oppose thein with a million men of his own.? The 
question of religion he left to bo discussed by others of more 
learning; but well was he assured that not all the councils of 
the world would detach him from the ancient faith. The as- 
sembling of the States he referred to the king's discretion.’ 
The cardinal was more politic, and suppressed the manifesta- 
tion of that deadly hatred which, from this time forward, the 





‘En Planche, 801; La Place, 68; De Thon, il, 802; Mém. de Castetnan, 
liv, ti. ¢. 8; Hist. eoclés,, 1. 178; Jean de Serres, 1 127, 

‘La Plancho, 361, 862; La Place, 67. The Intter and J. de Serres, i. 120, 
‘ere certainly wrong in attributing thia passionate monace to the Cardinal of 
Lorine. De Thou, fi, 809; Castelnan, 1. il, a 8. 

¥1a Planobe, eta, wii eupra, Calvin to Bullinger, Oot. 1, 1560 (Bonnet, 
fy, 188). 
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brothers cherished against Coligny. Tle declared, however, 
mecamine tats although the petitioners laid claim to sach loy- 
Siomipe' alty, their true character was apparent from the affair 
more wilie. 4¢”A mboise, as well as from the daily issue of libellous 
pamphlets and placards, of which he had not less than twenty- 
two on his table directed against himself, which he carefully 
preserved as his best culogium and claim to immortality. Ie 
advocated the severe repression of the seditious; yct, with 
stretch of hypocrisy and mendacity uncommon even with a 
Guise, ho expressed himself as for his own part very sorry that 
such “ grievous executions” had been inflicted upon those who 
went “without arms and from fear of being damned to hear 
preaching, or who sang psalms, neglected the mass, or engaged 
in other observances of theirs,” and as being in favor of no lon- 
ger inflicting such useless punishments! Nay, he wonld that 
his life or death might be of some service in bringing back the 
wanderers to the path of truth. He opposed a council as un- 
necessary—it could not do otherwise than decide as its prede- 
cessors—bnt consented to a convocation of the clergy for the 
reformation of manners. The States General he thought might 
well be gathered to see with what prudence the administration 
of public affairs had been carried on.' 

‘With the Cardinal of Lorraine the discussion ended. All the 
knights of the order of St. Michael acquiesced in his opinions, 








' La Planche, 862, 863; La Place, 67; J. de Serres, De stata rel. ot reip, 
i, 128-131; De Thon, ii, 802, 808, After seeing the head instigator of perse- 
cation, still gory with the blood of the recent slaughter, assume with euob ef 
frontery the language of pity and toleration, we may be prepared for his 
daplicity at the interview of Saverne, The compiler of tho Hist. ecclés. (i. 
178) explains the consent of the Guises to the convocation of the estates by 
supposing them to lave hoped by this measure not merely to take away the 
excuse of their opponents, but, by obtaining a majority, to secare the declara- 
tion of Navarre and Condé as rebels, whether they came or declined to appear, 
Calvin (letter to Bullinger, whi supra, p, 137) gives the same view. So does 
Barbaro: “ Forse non tanto per volonté ohe s'avesno d'esseguirle quanto per 
adomentare gli rieveglinti, et guadagnar, oome ai feos.” Tha Pope and Philip 
violently opposod the plan‘ perchd m3 I'uno nd I'altro espova il secrete.” 
“By the plan of the council, . . . they succeoded In feeding with vain 
hopes (dar pasto) those who sought to make ionovations in the faith.” Rel, 
des Amb, Vén,, {, 624, ota, 
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but indulged in no farther remarks, On the twenty-sixth of 
eultrot ime Atugnst the decision was announced. The States Gen- 
Amenity of” eval were to convene on the tenth of December, at 
west" Mean, or euch other city as the king might hereafter 
prefer, A month later (on the twentieth of January) the pre- 
lates were to come together wherever the king might be, thence 
me sam 10 Proceed to the national, or to the general ecuncil, 
Genera! ove if such should be held. Meanwhile, in each buili- 

wick and “ sénéchaussée,” the three orders were to be 
separately assembled, in order to prepare minutes uf their griev- 
ances, and elect delegates to the States General; and all legal 
proceedings and all punishment for the matter of religion were 
to be suspended save in the case of those who assembled in 
amns and were seditious.' 

Such was the history of this famous assembly, in which, for 
the first time, the Hugnenota found a voice; where views were 
calmly expressed respecting toleration and the necessity of a 
gouncil, which a year before had been punished with death: 
where the chief persecutor of the reformed doctrines, carried 
‘away by the current, was indneed to avow liberal principles.” 
This was progress enough for a single year. The enterprise of 
Amboise was not all in vain. ‘ 

The Assembly of Fontainebleau had not dispersed when the 
court was thrown into fresh alarm. An agent of the King of 
Navarre, named La Sague, was discovered almost by accident, 








* Ls Planche, 363, 364; La Place, 68; De Thon, ii. 803 (liv. xxv). Cf the 

edict in full apud Négocistions sous Frangois IL, 484-490; alvo a letter of 
Francia in which he explains his course to Philip IL, ib. 490-497, 
+ 1 The cardinal had, however, made a somewhat similar discourse, juet about 
‘six months before, to Throkmorton, much to the good knight's disgust. He 
hhad expressed a recognition of the faults prevalent in the chureb, and pre- 
tended to be desirous of reforming it in an orderly manner. ‘Iam not ao 
dguorant.”* he said, ‘* nor #0 led with errore that reigne, as the world jadgeth.” 
‘He declared himeclf in favor of a general council, and spoke with satisfaction 
‘of an edict just despatched to Bootland, ** to xurceave the punishment of men 
for religion.” “* And of this purpose,”” adds the ambussadcr with pardonable 
sarcasm, "* he made suche an oration as it were long to write, eron us thoughe 
Ae had bene hired bythe, Protestants to defend their canse enruesily!"? Dew 
patch to the queen, Feb. 27, 1583, Forbes, State Papers, i 837, 338. . 
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who, after delivering letters from his master to varions friends 
in the neighborhood of Paris, was about to return 
southward with their friendly responses. Ie had im- 
prudently given 2 treacherous acquaintance to understand that a 
formidable uprising was contemplated ; and letters found upon 
hia person seemed to bear out the assertion. The most cruel 
tortures were resorted to in order to elicit accusations against 
the Bourbons from suspected persons! Among others, Fran- 
gois de Vendéme, Vidame of Chartres, one of the currespon- 
dente, was (on the twenty-seventh of August) thrown into the 
Bastile.” Three days later a messenger was despatched by the 
aoaneana King to Antoine of Navarre, requesting him at once 
Conte to repair to the capital, and to bring with him his 
eer brother Condé, against whom the charge had for six 
months been rife, that he was the head of secret enterprises, 
set on foot to disturb the peace of the realm.’ At the same 
time an urgent request was sent to Philip the Second for assist- 
ance.* 


New alarms, 


' Sommaire récit de la calomnieuse accusation de M. le prinoa de Gondé, Mé- 
moires de Condé, ii. 373; Languet, ii. 66. 

1 Throkmorton to Cecil, Sept. 3, 1560, State Paper Office; La Place, 68, 69; 
La Planche, 345, 346; De Thou, ii 804-906; Castelnan, L fi., ©. 7. 

3 La Plauche, p. Instructions to Bf. de Crussol. going by order of the 
king to the King of Navarre, Aug, 80, 1560, apud Néyoc, sous Francois IL, 
Pp. 482-486. The beginning of this paper. directing Cruasol to expross re- 
gret that Navarre had not come to the council of Fontainebleau, and to ans 
nounce the result of its recommendations, ia sufficiently conciliatory. I, 
however, Navarre sbould hesitate to obey the summons, tho agent was bidden. 
to frighten him into compliance. On the Grst show of resistance, Francia 
would collect his own traops, conslsting of thirty thousand or forty thousand 
foot, and sovon hundred or eight hundred horse, expocted levies of ten thon- 
sand Swiss, and six thousand or seven thonsand German lansquencts, Philip 
bad assured bim of the assistance of all his foroes, foot and horse, both from 
the side of Netherlands and of Spain. The Dukes of Lorraine, Savoy, and Fer- 
vara would bring fourteen thousaud to sixteen thousand foot and one thou 
sand five hundred horse, ‘The king’s arrangements were complete, and he 
was resolved fo make an example, The arrest of La Sague was, however, nob 
to be mentioned. Letter of Francis to tho King of Navarro, Aug. 90, in 
Recueil des choses mém. (1505), 75, 76, and Mém_ de Condé, i, 873, 

+ Seo the mewuge in cipher appended to a dexpateh to the French ambanaa- 
dor at Sfudrid, Aug. 81, 1360, apud Neg. noua Frangols 17., pp. 490-497, The 
discovery is said to have been made within five or six days. Condé is impli. 
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his Catholie Majesty reluctant to grant help—at 
But he accompanied his promises with advice. 
pony In particular, he sent Don Antonio do Toledo to dis- 
Tagen suade the French government from holding a national 
council in Paris for the reformation of religion, as 
he understood it was proposed to do dnring the coming winter. 
This, he represented, would be prejudicial to their joint inter- 
ests ; “for, should the French alter anything, the King of Spain 
would be constrained to admit the like in all his countries.” 
To which it was replied in Francis’s name, that “he would first 
assemble his three estates, and there propone the mutter to see 
what would be advised for the manner of a calling a general 
couneil, not minding without rgent necessity to assemble a 
council national.” As to the Spanish help, conditioned on the 
prudence of the French government, the Argua-cyed Throk- 
morton, who by his paid agents could penetrate inte the bou- 
doirs of his fellow-diplomatists aud read their most cherished 
secrets,’ wrote to Qnecn Elizabeth that a gentleman had re- 
ported to him that he had seen “at the Pope’s nuncio’s hands 
Prcsw a letter from the nunciv in Spain, wherein the aids 
seh wore promised, and that the King of Spain had writ- 
Meeuters ten to the French king that he would not only help 
him to suppress all heresy, trouble, and rebellion in France, but 
alsy join hin to cause all such others as will not submit to the 
See Apostolic to come to order.” In fact, Throkmorton was 
enableil to say just how many men were to come from Flan- 
ders, and how many from Spain, and how many were to enter 
by way of Narbonne, and how many by way of Navarre. 




















ented, Agninst Navarre there in se yet no proof. ‘The Queen of England is 
‘amspected of complicity, despite the recent treuty (of Jnly 23d, by which Mary, 
Queen of Scots, renounced her clsims upon the crown of England). The 
affright of the Guisea may be judged from the circumstance that two copics 
of the despatch were forwarded—ouo by Guyenne, tho other by Languedoo— 
vo that at least. ona might reach its destination. 

"Thomas Shakerly, the Cardinal of Ferrara’s organist, sent him budgets of 
news not less regularly than tho secretary of the Duko of Savoy's ambassador 
at Venice supplied the English agent copies of ail tha most important letters 
hin master received, See the interesting letter of John Shem to Cecil, 
Venice, Jan. 14, 1561, State Paper Office, 
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Quick work was to be made of schism, heresy, and rebellion in 
France. “This done, and the parties fur religion clean over- 
thrown,” added the ambassador, ‘these princes have already 
accorded to convert their power towards England and Geneva, 
which they take to be the occasioners and causers of all their 
troubles.”* 

The King of Navarre had, even before the receipt of the 
royal summons, discovered the mistake he had committed in not 
listening to the counsel, and copying the example of the cou- 
stable, who had come to Fontainebleau well attended by retainers. 
Unhappily, the irresolation into which he now fell led to the 
Joss of a capital opportunity. The levies ordered by Francis in 
Dauphiny, for the purposo of assisting the papal legate in expel- 
ling Montbrun from the * Comtat,” enabled the Sieur de Maligny 
to collect a large Huguenot force without attracting notice. It 
liad been arranged that these troops should be first employed 
Xwaneniz, ineeizing the important city of Lyons for the King of 
Fenton | Navarre. A part of the Ilugnenot soldiers had, in- 
Moauwrsi.” deed, already been sevretly introduced into the city,’ 
when letters were received from the irresolute Antoine indeti- 
nitely postponing the undertaking. After having for several 
days deliberated respecting his best course of conduct in these 
unforeseen circumstances, Maligny decided to withdraw as 
quietly as he had come ; but a porter, who had caught a glimpse 
of the arms collected in one of the places of rendezvous, infornied 
the commandant of the city. In the street engagement which 
eusned the Unguenots were successful, and for several houra 
held possession of the city from the Rhéne to the Sadne. 
Finding it impossible, however, to collect the whole force to 
carry ont his original design, Maligny retired under cover of 
the night, and was so fortunate as to suffer little loss.” 


ttn to queen, Poissy. Oct. 10, 1560, Paper Office. 

* In a despatch to his ambassador at Madrid, Sept. 18, 1560 (Négoa. soua 
‘Frangois IT,, 523, ete.), Francis states that 1,040 or 1,200 armed soldiers bad 
been posted in sixty-six houses, ready to sally out by night, capture the city, 
‘and open the gates to 2,000 men waiting outaide. Of courne, acconting ta 
the king or his ministers, the object was plunder, and the enterprise a fair 
specimen of Huguenot sanctity. 

+ La Planche, 365-268; La Place, 69; Nég. sous Francois II., df supra; 
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Maligny’s failure disconcerted Montbrun and Mouvans, with , 
whom he had intended to co-operate, but had little effect in 
repressing the courage of the Hugnénot people. OE this the 
mrepene TOYAL despatches are the best evideneo, Francis 
nordamar wrote to Marshal de Termes that since the Assembly 

of Fontainebleau there had been public and armed 
gatherings in an dnjinite number of places, where previously 
there had been only sccret meetings. In Périgord, Agenois, 
and Limonsin, an infinite uumber of scandalous acts were daily 
=qpetanin Committed by tho seditious, who in most places lived 
ofeenma”” after the fashion of Geneva, Such canaille must be 
“wiped out.”" A month later those pestilent “books from 
Geneva” turn up again. Count de Villars, acting for Consta- 
ble Montmorency in his province of Languedoc, had burned two 
mule-loads of very handsomely bound volumes, much 
Gceitie to the regret of many of the Catholic troopers, who 
the devouring flames a sacrifice worth more 
than a thonsand crowns.” But he quickly followed up the 
chronicle of this valiant action with a complaint of his impo- 
tence to reduce the sectaries to submission. The ILuguenots of 
‘Niames had taken courage, and guarded their gates. So, or even 
worse, was it of Montpellier‘ and Pézénas. Other cities were 
about to follow their example. 


Mém, de Castelnau, 1 ii, 0 9; Languet, ii. 70; De Thou. fi. 806. Calvin, 
in m letser to Beza (Sept. 10, 1560). seems to allude, though not by name, to 
‘Maligny, and to condemn his rashuess ; but the passage is purposely too ob- 
sure to throw much light upon the matter, Bonnet, iv. 126, eta 

'Teuter of the king, apud Négoo, sous Frangoix IT.. 880, 531, 

+ The curious reader may task his ingenuity in deciphering the somewhat 
remarkable spelling in which the count quaintly relates the occurrence in 
question ; ‘ Aytant o Pont-Sainct Esverit, je tronvis entre les maius de 
Rocart, capitayne de Ik, deux charges de mutles de /fores de Genaive, fort bien 
reliez : toutefoys cela ne lea en carda que je ne les tice toux briler, comensent 
Je prumier & les maytre o fu ; de ove je fu bien suivi de monsieur de Joyeuse, 
‘vous asseurent qu’ il en avoet beocoup de ta copagnie qu'il les playnoet fort. lea 
estiment plus de mille aycus: pour.sayte foys-la je ne les youllus croere.” 
Lotter of Villars to the constable, Oat. 12, 1060, apud Négao, sous Francois 
IL, p. 655. 

“on Sunday, the 28th of Jnly, a gathering composed almost entirely of 
‘women waa discovered. Nothing daunted, 1,200 persons met the next night, 
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These were but the beginnings of evil. Three days passed, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of Languedoc sent a special mes. 
songer to the king, to inform him of the rapid progress of the 
contagion. Fifteen of the most considerable cities of the prov- 
wireen ct ince had openly received ministers.’ Ten thousand 
ow or” foot and five hundred horse would be needed to reduce 
sit.” them, and, when taken, they must be held by garri- 
sons, and punished by loss of their municipal privileges’ A 
fortnight more elapsed. Three or four thonsand inhabitants of 
Nismes had retired in arins to the neighboring Cevennes.’ When 
they descended into the plain, a larger number, who had sub- 
mitted on the approach of the soldiery, would unite with them 
and form a considerable army. ‘‘ Heresy, alas, gains ground 
mesttinen daily,” despondingly writes Villars; “the children 
{ueGenm earn religion only in the catechisin brought from 
ousshim Geneva ; all know it by heart.” The cause of the 
evil he seemed to find in the circumstance—undoubtedly favor- 
able to the Hngnenots—that, of twenty-two bishops whose 
dioceses lay in Languedoc, all but five or six were non-resi- 
dents.* 

To all which lamentations the answer came back after the 





with torches and open doors, in the large schocl-rooms, where their pastor, 
Maupean, proached an appropriate sermon from Rev. vi 9, on “the souls 
of them that were alain for the word of God." Soon the same place was re- 
sorted to by day. Summoned before the magistrates, judge, and consuls, the 
Huguenots oolared their loyalty, but said that they had no idea that the 
king wanted to dictate to the conscience, which belonga to God, Presently 
the church of St. Michael wae mized. ‘Then the Cardinal of Lorraine (Oct. 
14th) wrote to the bishop, tolling him to call upon M. de Villars for aid in 
suppressing amsemblien and the preaching. Hist. coca. des dgl. réf., & 
207-210, 

‘They are Nismes, Montpellier, Moutagnac. Annonay, Castres, Marail- 
langues, Aigues Mortes, Pézénas, Gignac. Sommiéres, St, Jean de Gardon- 
nenches, Anduze, Vanvers (Vauvert), Uzis. and Privas, 

* Sommaire dea instructloua données § Pignan envoyé au roy par Honorat 
de Savoye, Cte. de Villars, Oot. 15, 1500, apud Négoo. sous Francois I1., 650- 
061, 


*On hearing of the selmure of Aigues Mortes by treachery. Hist, ecolés, 
dea égl. rét., 4, 911, 

“Lotto of De Villars to the Guise, Oct, 87 and 20, 1580. Nig, sous 
Francois IL, 671, 
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accustomed fashion: “Slay, hang without respect to the forms 
of law; send lesser culprits, if preferable, to the galleys”! 

In Nonnandy, too, it began to be impossible -for the Hugue- 
nots to conccal themselves. At Rouen, in spite of the severe 
penalties threatened, seven thousand persons gathered in the new 
market-place, on the twenty-sixth of August, “singing psalms, 
and with their preacher in the midst on a chair preaching to 
them,” while five hundred men with arquebuses stood around 
the crowd “to guard them from the Papists.” A few days be- 
fore, at the opening of the great fair of Jumidges, a friar, accord- 
ing to custom, undertook to deliver a sermon; but the people, 
not liking his doctrine, pulled him out of the pulpit and placed 
another in his place.” * 

Nor was the courage of the Huguenots less clearly manifested 

a little later in the elections preparatory to the hold- 
trosewet” ing of the States Gencral. In spite of strict injune- 

tione issned by the Cardinal of Lorraine to the officers 
in each bailiwick and sénéchaussée, to prevent the debate of 
grievances from touching upon the authority of the Guises or 
that of the Church, and especially to defeat the election of 
any but undoubted friends of the Roman Chureh, his friends 
were successful in neither attempt. The voice of the oppressed 
people made itself heard in thunder-tones at Blois, at Angers," 
and elsewhere. Even in Paris—the stronghold of the Roman 
faith—the reformed ventured, in face of a vast numerical ma- 
jority against them, to urge in the Llétel-de-Ville the: insertion 
of their remonstrances in the “cahiers” of the city. Of thir- 
teen provinces, ten addressed such complaints to the States 
General." 

But the clerical order did not forget its old demands, even 
where the Tiers Etat leaned to toleration. The provincial 


» Letter of the king to the Cte. de Villars, November 9, 1560, [b., p. 673. 

+H. Barnsleye to Cecil, Auguat 28, 1560, State Paper Office, 

4 know of no more scathing exposure of the morals of the clergy than 
‘that given by Frangois Grimaudet, the representative of the Tiera Etat of 
Anjou, and inserted terdatim in La Planche, 389-306. It waa honored by be- 
ing made the object of a special censure of the Sorbonus! 

4 Ta Planche, 887-807; Hist. eociéa, dee égl réf., i, 199, 
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estates of Poitou, meeting in the Dominican convent of Poi- 
tiers, presented a contrast of this kind. The delegates of the 
Geeta PEDIC after listening to the cloqnent appeal of an in- 
mans at trepid Iluguenot pastor, determined to petition the 

States General for the free exercise of the reformed. 
religion. ‘The representatives of the church made its complaints 
regarding the “ravishing wolves, false preachiors, aud their ad- 
herents, who are to-day in so great numbers that there are not 
s0 many trno sheep knowing the voice of their shepherds.” The 
“ynild and holy adinonitions” of the church having been thrown. 
away upon these reprobates, the clergy proposed to open a regis- 
ter of all that shonld neglect to receive the sacrament at Easter, 
and to attend the church services with regularity. And it made 
the modest demand that all persons honored with an eniry in 
this book should, as hercties, be deprived of all right to make 
contracts, that their wills be declared null and void, and that all 
their property—in particular all houses in which preaching had 
been held—be confiscated. Of course, the aid of the secular 
arm was invoked, in view of “the great number and power of 
the said heretics.” * 

On the twentieth of July, at the urgent request of the King 
ae and Queen of Navarre, the “Venerable Company of 
Be ‘meted the Pastors of Geneva” had sent the eloquent Theodore 

“  Beza to Gascony “to instruct” the royal family in the 
word of God.’ In the dress of a nobleman he had traversed. 
France and reached Nérac in safety. Here he at once exer- 
cised a powerful infinence upon the king. The fickle inind of 
Antoine was susceptible of no deep impressions; but it was very 
seamnearu. easily affected for the time. Lis qneen, Jeanne d’Al- 
weet bret, was his very opposite in mental and moral con- 
stitution. Whereas the very first blast threw him into a fer 
vor of enthusiastic devotion to the purer faith, the heart of the 
queen—a woman not made to be led, but to lead—yielded slowly 
to the melting inflences of the Gospel. But it never lost its 





1 Remonstrances, plaintes, et doléances de lestat eoolés., MSS. Arch, dn 
Aépart, do Is Vienne, Hist, dee Protestanta et des églisea réf. da Poitou, par A. 
Lidvre (Poitiers, 1858), 1. 64, 85. 

* Geneva MS., apud Banm, Theodor Beza, ti, 110. 
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glow. Jeanne came very reluctantly to the determination to 
cast in her lot with the Reformation. She hesitated to risk 
the loss uf her possessions, and regretted to abandon the attrac- 
tions of the world. When, however, the decision was once 
made, tho question was never reopened fur fresh deliberation." 
At this time, Antoine, we are told, renounced the mass, and 
‘was supposed to think, as he certainly spoke, of nothing but the 
moines MCADS of advancing the cause in which he had em- 
atortivet barked. Beza preached before him in one of the 
7 churches, and all signs pointed to the rapid establish- 
ment of the Reformation on a firm basis. The eloquent orator 
added his persuasion to the entreaties of the representatives of 
the Protestant churches of France and the exhortations of Con- 
stable Montmorency. All had urged Antoine to make his 
appearance at Fontainebleau with a powerful escort, We have 
seen the ill-success with which the joint effort was attended. 
The spies whom the Guises kept in pay aronnd the King of 
Navarre, in the persons of his most intimate advisers, deterred 
him from a movement which they portrayed as fraught with 
peril. A few days after the conclusion of the assembly came 
the king's summons. To this Antoine at first replied 
Sesser that, if the accusers of his brother, of whose innocence 
he waa fully persuaded, would declare themselves, and 
if he were assured that impartial justice would be shown, he 
would come to the court in company with few attendants. 
Condé wrote, at the same time, and expressed perfect confidence 
in his ability to disprove all the allegations against him, pro- 
vided a safe access to the court was afforded him. On this point 
the suspicions of the Bourbon princes were soon set at rest by 
new letters from the king and his mother, assuring them 
that they would find not only security, but an opportunity to 
refute charges which Francia and Catharine professed them- 
selves unwilling to credit To these reassuring words were 











} Bee tho interesting passage in the Hist. ecolés, des égL réf., i 204. 

+“ As touching the occarrents of thia Court, it may please your Majesty to 
bbe advertised, that the King of Navarro being on his way to this Court, hath 
had letters, as I am informed, written unto him, of great good opinion oon- 
ceived of him by thie King, with all other kind of courtesies, to cause him t¢ 
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joined the solicitations of their own brother, the shallow Cardi- 
nal of Bourbon,’ and of the Cardinal of Armagnac. The 
princes, already discouraged by tidings of the failure of the pro- 
jects of Monthrun, Mouvans and-Maligny in the east, lent too 
ready an car to these suggestions. The first open manifestation 
of weakness was when the King and Queen of Navarre, with 
waverex their gon, young Prince Henry of Béarn, consented to 
smerwiom hear mags in the presence of many of their courtiers. 
But the extent of Antoine’s concessions was, for a time, kept 
concealed from his followers. At the very moment when Beza 
was diligently visiting the well affected nobles, and urging them 
to lend prompt assistance, the Guises were exulting, with joy 
mingled with fear, over the promise given by Antoine to the 
Count of Crussol, that he would come with an insignificant 
escort to Orleans, whither Francis had advanced. The tidings 
appeared too good to be true.’ For, although the French king 
had received assurances of assistance from Philip—who was re- 
ported by the French envoy at Toledo to be favorable to the 
exercise uf any severity against the Bourbon princes,’ so great 











Tepair thither.” Despatch of Sir Nichclan Throkmorton, Orleans, Nov. 17, 
1660, Hardwick, State Papers, i. 188. 

"The portruit of this personage is painted in no flattering colors by Calvin 
in two letters, to Sulccr, Oct, 1, 1560 (‘+ whose mind is more Impish than = 
Jog, unless when is is a little qnickened by wine”), and ta Bullinger, of the 
ame date (“one whom you might anally mistake for a cask ar a flngon. 20 
Uttle has he the shape of a human being”), Bonnet. Eng. tr. iv. 131-135, 

* The despatches that passed between the court and the French ambnasador 
fn Spain reveal the general alarm. Oct. 4th, Cardinal Lorraine expects 
‘Navarre and Condé within the firat half of the month, ‘dont je suis fort nyse.” 
Oct, Sth, Francis writes that, within two days, he has heard that they intend 
carrying ont their enterprine. Oct, 9th, the secretary of state complains of 
“fresh alarm daily.” Négoe. sous Francois I1., 004-607, 610. Others 
were, in the end, as much astounded as the Guises at Navarre's pacific atti- 
tude. Throkmorton, writing ta the privy council that this king was looked for 
abortly at Orleans, adda that all braits of trouble by him were cloan appuascd. 
tchich eansed gret marcel. Despatoh to privy council, Paris. Oct, 24, 1500, 
Btate Paper Office, 

3 Letter of Rishop of Limoges to the Canlinal of Lorraine, Pept 26, 1560, 
apud Négoointions sous Francois I1., 862: “Jo vous supplle de eroire que le 
yoy et mea se(neura de gon consoll [¢ ¢., Francis and the Gnises] ne feront 
len pout extirper un tel mal qui ne soit icy [in Spain} bien pris et recen @ 

You. 1,28 
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was his personal enmity toward them—yet the same ambassador 
had not failed to inform Charles that the troops ostensibly pre- 
pared for a French campaign were really intended for Italy and 
to make good the Spanish monarch’s losses in Africa. On the 
other hand, unless Philip could send six hundred thousand or 
seven hundred thousand crowns to Flanders to pay arrearages 
and debts, he could not move a soldier across the lines from 
that quarter.’ 

The strictest orders had been given to the commandants of 
important points, such as Bordeaux and Poitiers, throngh which 
Antoine might intend passing, to guard them against him, in 
case of his showing any inclination tocome otherwise than peace- 
ably These preeantions, however, proved unnecessary. Antoine 
intended to abide by his engagement. When by slow stages he 
had at length reached Limoges, he found a number of friendly 
noblemen awaiting him. In a few days more seven or eight 
smettame, BUNGred gentlemen had come in, well equipped and 
mire, armed. They begged him at once to declare for the 

* liberation of France, according to his provions prom- 
ises. The nobility, they said, were only waiting for the word 
of command. Meanwhile Gascony, Poiton, and the coasts 
offered six or seven thonsand foot soldiers, alrendy enrolled un- 
der captains, and prepared to defend him against present attack, 
Provence and Langnedoe would mareh to his assistance with 
three or four thousand horse and foot, Normandy would raise 
as many more. Ile would at once become so formidable that, 
without a blow, he could assume the guardianship of the king. 
Bourges and Orleans would fall into his hands, and the States 
Géneral ba held free of constraint. The very forces of the 
enemy would desert the sinking cause of the hated Gnises. As 
for the necessary fimds, with the best filled purses in France at 
his command, he conld searcely feel any lack. The mggestions 
of the Inguenot lords, backed by the entreaties of Beza, were, 











Tendroiet de qui que ce soit (eo. Navarre and Condé]: tant ceux-oy craignent 
qu'il y ait changement en ‘notre religion et estat,” Cf, alao pp. 551, 558, 

1 Négociations sons Frangois II., 553, 554, 

+ Instructions of the king toM, de La Burio, commanding in Guyenne, Sopt,, 
1560, apud Négociations sous Frangoia IL, 678-580; alno Ib., G14, 
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however, overborne by the secret insinuations of his treacherous 
counsellors. At Verteuil—a few leagues beyond—Navarre 
clearly announced his intentions, and dismissed his numerous 
Hodimaiwe ficnds with hearty thanks for their kind attentions. 
Rineseort. — FTe would ask the king’s pardon for those who had 
accompanied him thus far in arms, “ Pardon!” replied one of 
the gentlemen, “think only of very humbly asking it for your- 
self, who are‘ going to give yourself up as a prisoner with the 
halter sround your neck. So far as I can see, you have more 
need of it than we have, who have determined not to sell our 
Tives at so cheap a rate, but to die fighting rather than submit 
to the merey of those detested enemies of the king. And since 
we are iniserably forsaken by our leaders, we hope that God 
will raise np others to free us from the oppression of these 
tyrants.”' This retort proving futile, as did also the warning of 
the Princess of Condé, who wrote and sent a messenger to her 
husband to escape from the toils of his enemies while it was 
still possible, the Ilugnenot gentry retired in disgust ; and Beza 
seized the first opportunity (on the seventeenth of October) to 
steal away from the King of Navarre, and undertake his peril- 
ons retum to Geneva, which dhe succeeded in reaching after 8 
series of hair-breadth escapes.'” 

The King of Navarre had disregarded the counsels of Calvin 
and other prudent advisers, who liclieved that, if he presented 
himself with a powerful escort at the gates of Orleans, the 
Guises would yield withont a blow." Antoine felt confident 
otatuation ‘#8t his enemies woul never ventnre to Jay hands on 
shshe Dee 8 prince of the royal blood. lis blind infatuation 

seemed to infect Condé also. Their presumption was 
somewhat shaken when the royal governor of Poitiers forbade 





"La Planche, 877. 

* La Planche, 875; Baum, Thoodor Bers, il. 120-128, whose account of 
this episode in the reformers life in well written and interesting. For the 
general facta above stated the best authority is, as usual, La Planche, 873— 
877; see also La Place, 71; De Thou, fi. 807, 827; Hist. eoclés., 1 205: Cas- 
telnan, |, ii, 0, 9; Davila, $4, 85; Calvin's Letters (Bonnet), iv., pp. 182, 197, 
143, 147-151, 

* Calvin ta Bullinger, Deo, 4th, and to Suloer, Deo, 11, 1560 (Bonnet, iv, 
149 and 151). 
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their entrance into that city. But the depth of the ruin into 
which they had plunged was more clearly revealed to their 
eyes as they began to approach Orleans. Friendly voices whis- 
pered the existence of a plan for their destruction; friendly 
hands offered to effect their escape to Angers, and thence into 
Normandy.' But the die was cast. Hostile troops enveloped 
them, and they resolved to continue their journey. 

Navarre had figured upon the journey much as a provost- 
marsha] leading his brother to prison.” Now the imaginary 
theymecnTesemblance was tured into a sad reality. On Thnre- 
Oreses day, the thirty-first of October, the Bourbons reached 
Orleans." Their reception soon convinced them that they had 
placed their heads in the jawa of the lion. None of the conr- 
tiers save the cardinal, their brother, and La Roche-sur-Yon. 
their cousin, deigned to do them honor, That very day, after 
a few angry accusations from Francis, and a courageous vindi- 
coadssr. cation of his conduct by the chivalrous prince, Condé 
renal.” ras arrested in the king’s presence and by his order.* 
The King of Navarre also was, indeed, little better than a pris- 
oner, so closely: did he find himself watched.' In vain did Na- 
varre remonstrate and plead the royal promise of security. 
offering himself to become a surety for his brother; the king 
denied redress. Then it was that Condé turned to the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, one of the few that had come to do him honor and 
eid: “Sir, by yonr assurances you have delivered up your own 








1 La Planche, 377; Agrippa d’, a Auhigné, liv. ii, . 1. 

1a Planche, wii supra. 

* Sommaire ricit de la ealomniense aconsation de M. le prince de Condé, 
in the Recneil dea choses mém, (1505), 722-754, and Mémoire do Condé, i 
878-295—a contemporaneous account by one who speakaof himself ae ** ayant 
aseisté A In conduicte de la plua grand part de tout le négoce.”* 

4 «Nevertheless, upon his coming, being accompanied with his brethren, the 
Cardinal of Bourton and Prince of Condé, after they have [had] done their 
reverence to the king and queens, the Princa of Candé wan bronght before 
the council. who committed him forthwith prisoner to the guard of Menara, 
‘de Brosy and Chanveney, two captains of the guard, und their companies of 
two bundred archtra." Despatch of Sir Nicholas Throkmorton. udi eupra. 

+ “The King of Navarre goeth at liberty, but as it were a prisoner.” Des- 
patoh of Sir-Nich. Throkmorton, vii supra. ‘‘Tanquam oaptivus.” Same 
to Lord Robert Dudley, same dato, State Paper Office. 
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brother to death.”' Others shared in Condé’s misfortune. 
Madame de Roye, his mother-in-law and a sister of Admiral 
Coligny, was brought a prisoner to St. Germain, and a carefal 
search was made among her papers and elsewhere for the pur- 
pose of obtaining proofs of Condé’s guilt” 

“It was at this inauspicious moment that a distinguished princess 
reached Orleans, after an absence of thirty-two yeara from her 
native land, and was received with marked honors by the king 
and all the court, who went out te meet her and escort her to 
the city.’ This was the celebrated Renée, younger 
daughter of Louis the Twelfth, and widow of Ercole, 
Duke of Ferrara, now returning, after the death of 
her husband, to spend her declining yeara at her retreat of 
Montargis on the Loing. The scene which she beheld awakened 
in her breast regret and indignation which she was not slow in 
expressing. To the Duke of Guise, who had married her 
daughter, Anne d’Este, she administered a severe rebuke. 
“Had I been present,” she said, “I would have prevented 
this ill-advised step. It is no trifling matter to treat a prinee 
of the blood in such a manner. The wound is one that will 
long bleed; for no man has ever yet attacked the blood of 
France but he has had reason to regret it.” * 

The courage of the imprisoned prince rose with his misfor- 
tunes. The honse in which he was incarcerated way 
flanked by a tower whose embragures commanded the 
approach, the windows were newly barred, and the door was half- 





Condé cour 
are. 








' La Place, 78; La Plancho, 380, 881; Castelnau, I. i, 

* La Place, 74: La Planche and Castelnau, ubi supra; 
aupra, “Madame ile Roy (Boye’, the Admiral of France his aister . . . 
is taken wad constituted privouer” Despatch of Sir Nich. Throkmorton, Or- 
Jeans, November 17, 1360, Hardwick, State Papers, i. 139, 

+ \'The Dutchess of Ferrara, mother to the Duke that now is, aocording to 
that T wrote heretofore to your Majesty. is arrived at this Court, the 7th of 
thia prevent, and was received by the King of Navarre, tho French King’s 
brethren, and all the great Princes of this Court.” Udi supra, 

4 Brantime, Femmesillustres, Renée de France; La Planche, 281; La Place, 
74; “quoal elle y cust osté, elle l'eust omponohé, et que ceste playe saigne- 
roit long tempe aprés, d'antant que jumais homme ne sestoit attaché an sang 
de France, qu'il ne s'en fast trouvé mal.” De Thou, il. 810, 
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walled up to preclude the possibility of escape.’ But Prince 
Louis stontly maintained that it was not Ae that was a captive, 
since, thongh his body was confined, his spirit was free and his 
conscience clean and guiltless; but rather they were prisoners, 
who, with the freedom of their body, felt their conscience to be 
enslaved and harassed by a ceaseless recollection of their crimes.” 
Ilis wife, the virtuous isouor de Roye, fruitlessly applied for 
admission in order to minister to his wants. She was 
rudely repulsed by the king, at whose feet she had 
thrown herself in a flood of tears, with the bitter remark that 
her husband was his mortal enemy, who had conspired not only 
to obtain his crown, but his life also, and that he could do no 
less than avenge himself upon him.’ It was only by special 
effort that the few who dared avow themselves friends of the 
disgraced Bourbons, succeeded in obtaining for Condé legal 
counsel, and that these were allowed to hold brief interviews 
with the prince in the presence of two officers of the crown. 
Xo others were admitted, save a pretended friend, to sound his 
disposition toward the Guises. Comprehending the motive of 
his visit, Condé begged him to inform those who had sent him, 
“that he had received so inany ontrages at their hands that 
there remained no path of reconciliation, save at the point of 
the sword ; and that, although he seemed to be at their mercy, 
he still had confidence that God would avenge the injury done 
by them to a princo who had come at the command and relying 
on the word of his king, but had been shamefully imprisoned 
at their enggestion, in order to make in him a beginning of the 
destruction of the royal blood.” * 

A commission, consisting of Chancellor L’Hospital, President 
De Thou, Counsellors. Haye and Viole, and a few others, was 


Hie wife 





1s+He remaineth close ina house, and no men permitted to speak with 
him; and hin process is in hand. And T hear he shall now be committed to 
the castle of Loches, the strongest prison in allthis realm.” Sir Nich. Throk- 
morton, November 17, 1560, udi supra, i. 158. 

"Le Place, 75, ui supra De Thon, ii. 882, 839 (liv. 26) ; Sommaire récit, 
‘ubi mepra, 
* La Planche, 402. 
4Tb., 401; La Place, 70; Sommaire récit, ubi eupra. 
* Tus Planche, 400; Castolnan, liv, il, 0, 10, 
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appointed, on the thirteenth of November, to conduct the trial, 
Condé refused to plead before them, taking refuge in his privi- 
cmasenas 286 88 @ prince, to be tried only before the king 
tyrcmms and by his peers.’ Lis appeals, however, were re 
Sai jocted by the privy council, and he was commanded, 
in the king’s name, to answer, under pain of being held a trai- 
tor. Ju view of the known desire and intention of the king 
and his chief advisers, the trial was likely to be expeditious and 
not over-scrupulous." The most innocent expressions of disap- 
proval of the violent executions at Amboise were perverted into 
open approval of a plot against the king. The prosecution 
sought to establish the heresy of the prince, in order to furnish 
some ground for finding him guilty of treason against Divine 
as well as royal authority. Nor was this difficult. A priest, in 
full officiating vestments, was introduced, as by royal command, 
to say mass in Condé’s presence. But the young Bourbon 
drove him out with rough words, declaring “that he had come 
to his Majesty with no intention of holding any communion 
with the impieties and defilements of the Roman Antichrist, 
but solely to relieve himself of the false accusations that had 
Heivtuna been made against him.”’ Before so partial a court 
mitgent, the trial could have bat one issue. Condé was found 
bevenestel. guilty, and condemned to be beheaded on a scaffold 
erected before the king’a temporary residence, at the opening 








1 Sommaire xécit, whi eupra. ‘For, being prince of the blood, he mid, 
hia process was to br adjudged either by the Princes of the blood or by the 
twalve Peers; and therofore willed the Chancollor and the rest to trouble him 
no farther.” Throckmorton, Nov. 28, 1560, Hardwick, State Papers, i. 15, 
Castelnau liv. fi, 0. 21) has, by a number of precedents, proved the validity 
of this claim, 

* Mémoires de Condé, i, 619, oomtainier the royal arrét of Nov, 20th, re 
jeeting Condé's demand; Sommaire révii, The (subsequent) First President of 
parliament, Christopher de Thou, was, after Chancellor L'Hospital, the lead- 
ing member of the commission. His sou, the historian, may be pardoned for 
dismissing the unpleasant subject with careful avoidance of details. La 
Planche makes no mention of the chancellor in connection with the ase, but 
records Conde's indigaunt remonstrance against #0 devoted a servant of the 
Guises as the Bret prosident aoting aa judge. 

¥ Lua Planohe, 899. 
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of the States General.' The sentence was signed not only 
by the judges to whem the investigation had been entrusted, 
but by ineimhers of the privy council, by the members of the 
Onder of St. Michael, and by a large number of Jess important 
dignitaries, without even a formal examination into the merits 
of the cas:—so ansious were the Guises to involve as many in- 
fluential persons as possible in the same responsibility with 
themselves. Of the privy councillors, Du Morticr and Chan- 
cellor de TIlospital alone refused to append their signatures 
without a Jonger term for reflection, and endeavored to ward 
off the blow by procrastination 

Navarre was himself ia aluost equal danger. An attempt to 
poison him was frustrated by its timely revelation; a plot to 
pogeeat assassinate him on leaving the king's residence, by 
fexmest the strength of his bedy-gnard. A still more atro- 
Fears cious scheme was concocted. Francis was to stab his 
cousin of Navarre with his dagger, leaving his attendants to 
despatch him with their ewords, Such murderous projects ean 
rarely be kept secret. Even Catharine de’ Medici is said to 
have attempted to dissuade Antoine from going to the palace 
by warning him of the danger he would inenr, At the door of 
the king's chamber a friendly hand interposed, and a friendly 
voice asked : “ Sive, whither are you going to your ruin?” But 
the prince, with a resolution which it had been well had he 
manifested at an earlier period, paused only a moment to say 
to his faithful Renty: “I am going to the spot where a con- 
spiracy has been entered into to take my life. . . . Ef it 
please God, Ie will save me; but, if I die, I entreat yon, by 
the fidelity I have ever known in you, . . . tocarry the 
shirt I wear, all covered with blood, to my wife and son, and 
tu conjure my wife, by the great love she has always borne me, 



























* La Planche, 401; Davila, 87, #8; Castelnau, 1. ii..e. 12. The unanimoun 
voice of contemporary authorities, and the accounts given by subsequent his- 
toriuna, are discredited by De Thuu clone (ii. 885, 836:, who expresses the con~ 
‘viction, based upon hia recollection of his father's statement, that the sen- 
‘tence was drawn up, but never signed. He also roprenenta Christopher de 
Thou as suguesting to Condé his appeal trom the jurisdiction of the commis. 
tion, and opposing the violent designs of the Guises. 

* La Pianche, 401; Custetnuu, liv. ii, ¢. 12, 
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and by her duty (since my son ia not yet old enongh to avenge 
my death), to send it, torn by the dagger, and bloody, to the 
foreign princes of Christendom, that they may avenge my 
death, so cruel and treacherous.”' These gloomy forebudings 
were not destined to be realized. Francis’s anger evaporated 
in words, or was restrained by his mother’s secret injunctions," 
and Antoine of Navarre was suffered to. go away unharmed, 
The duke and cardinal, who witnessed the scene from the recess 
of awindow, are said to have mnuttored half andibly as they 
left the room, “That is the mest cowardly heart that ever 
was!?? 

The assassination of the King of Navarre was, however, but 
a part of a larger plot for the utter destruction of the Hugnenota 
Aplotfortne and of Protestantisin in France, the details of which 
Marder are mt imperfectly known.' It is alleged that pre- 
Hist, Jiminary lists of those infected by heresy had been 
obtained from all parts of France, and that a more exact know- 
ledge was to be obtained by compelling all classes—from the 





‘Ln Planche, 495, 406, hoa preserved this striking speech, which I have 
somewhat condensed in the text. Agrippa d’Aubigné, Histoire univernelle, 
ubi supra, 

* La Planche, it may be noticed, leans to this supposltion. Tbid., 405, 

* Thid., 406; D'Aubigné, ui supra, 

‘See Michele Suriano's necount, Rel. des Amb. Vén., i 528. The ambas- 
sador seems to have entertained no doubt of the complete success that would 
have crowned the movement had Frencis’s life been spared: ‘Il quale, 68 
vivea un poco pid, non solamente averia ripresso, ma estinto dal tutto quell’ 
incendio che ora consums il regno.” ‘Tho Spanish ambserador, Chantonnay, 
writing to his master, Nov., 1580, confirms the statements of Protestant eon- 
‘Yemporaries respecting tho plan laid out for the destruction of the Bourhons, 
and then of the admiral and his brother D'Andelot ; but the wily brother of 
Cardinal Granvelle, much as he would hare rejoiced at the destruction of the 
heads of the Huguenot faction, was alarmed at the wholesale proscription, 
and expressed grave fears that ao intemperate and violent a course would pro- 
yoke a serions rebellion, and perhaps give rise to forcible intervention in 
French affnirs, on the part of Germany or England. ‘‘ Pero 4 mi paresoe que 
seria mas acertado castigar poco 6 poco los culpados que prender tantos de un 
golpe, porque assi se podrian meter en desesperacion sas parientes, y cansar 
alguna grande rebuelta y admitir mas facilmente las platicas de fuera del 
Teyno . . . ode Alomanis o de Inglaterra,” Papier de Simanoas, apud- 
‘Mignet, Joumal dee Savanta, 1859, p, 39, 
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nobility and members of the Order of St. Michael down to the 
simple citizen—to subscribe to the articles of faith drawn up 
eighteen years before by the Sorbonne.’ At the close of the 
sessions of the States General, the full forces at the command 
* of the court were to be set on foot, and four armies, under the 
Duke of Aumale and Marshals St. André, Brissav, and Termes, 
were to serve aa the instruments of destruction. Termes was 
to effect a junction with a Spanish force entering France 
through Béarn; and the Governor of Bayonne was instructed 
to surrender that important city into the hands of Philip. The 
expenses of the crusade were to be defrayed by the clergy, who, 
from cardinal down to chaplain, were to retain of their income 
only the amount necessary for their bare subsistence." The 
recent publication of the Pope's bull, renewing the Council of 
Trent, meanwhile served as a good excuse for forbidding the dis- 
enscion of religious questions by the States Gencral, then abont 
to meet, by the king’s direction, at Orleans instead of Meaux.’ 
- The moment for the execution of this widespread plan. of 
destruction was approaching, when its devisers were startled by 
tinea te the sudden discovery that the health of their nephew, 
ming: the king, was fast failing. Francis’s constitution, al- 
ways frail, and now still further undermined, was giving way 
in eames with a gathering in the-ear, which resisted the 
efforts of the most skilful physicians.‘ ‘ This King,” wrote the 





_ | Mém, de Castelnan, liv. ii, 12; La Planche, 404; Mémoires de Mergey 
(Collection Michaud and Ponjoulat), 567. The Count of La Rochefoueauld, 
hearing through the Duchess of Uzis—a bosom confidant of Catharine, but a 
‘Woman who was not hervelf averse to the Reformation—that Francis had re- 
marked that the count ‘must prepare to say bis (reo in Latin," had made 
All his arrangements to pass from Champagne into Germany with his faithful 
aquira De Mergey, both disguised as plain merchants. 

. "La Planche, 404; De Thon, ii. 835 (iv. xxvi.). The latter does not place 
implicit confidence in these reports, while conceding that subsequent eventa 
‘would induce a belief that they were not destitute of a foundation, Accord 
ing to Throkmorton, also. writing to Cecil, Sept. 8, 1560, the chief buniew 
was to rest with the clergy, who gave eight-tentha of the whole subsidy. 
State Paper Offica, 

* Ibid., 408; De Thou, iii. 88. 

} * ‘Throkmorton’s deapatebes'fram Orleans, several frequently sent offen. a 
single day, aoquaint ue with the rapid progress of the king’s disease, atid tit 
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English ambassador, on the twenty-first of November, giving to 
hia fellow-envoy at Madrid the first intimation of Francis’s ill- . 
ness, “thought to have removed hence for a fortnight, but the 
day before his intended journey he felt himself somewhat evil 
disposed of his body, with a pain in his head and one of his 
ears, which hath stayed his removing from hence.”* But the 
rapid progress of the disease soon made it clear that the trip to” 
Chenonesau, “the queen's house,” whence the king “was not’ 
to return hither uritil the Estates are assembled,” would never! 
be taken by Francis. The sceptre must pass into other hanaty 
even more feeble than his. 

' The Guises in consternation proposed to Catharine to Hiasten 
the death of Navarre and Condé,’ and perhaps to put into im- 
mediate execution their ulterior projects, - But:Catha: 
onion _ tine de’ Medici little relished an: increased depend- 
{atewa/tte ence” upon a family she had good reason to distrust, 

ims Instead of accepting the advances of the Guisce, sh 
hastened to make terms with the King of Navarre. In an 
terview with that weak prince, a compact wes made. which 











cold calculations based upon it. ‘The constitution of hie body,” ke writes 
in the third of hia letters that bear date Nov. 28th (Hardwick, State Papers, 
4. 156), "*in such, as the physicians do eay he cannot be long lived : and thore- 
‘unto he hath by his too timely sind inordinate exercise now in his youth, ddded 
ain evil accident ; uo as there be that do not let to say, though he do reoover 
‘thie sickuess, he caunot live two Years; whereupon here ix pleity af discdureed 
hare of the French Queen's second marriaye ; rome talk of the Prince of Spain, 
some of the Duke of Austtich, others of the Earl of Arran.” No wonder that 
cabinet ministers and others often grew weary of the interminable debates: 
respecting the marriages of qucens regnant, and that William Cocil, an early’ 
an July, 1581, wrote respecting Quoon Bess: ' Well, God send cur Mistress 8” 
husband, and by time a son, that we may hope our posterity shall have a’ 
Thasouline mecession. Thin matter is to big for weak folks, and tod deep for 
simple." Hardwick, State Papers, i, 174, 

+ Throkmorton to Chamberlain, Nov. 21, 1560. British Museain. - |! 

*De Thon, ii, 833, ete, (liv, 26); D'Aubigaé, liv. H., ¢°20, p. 108," 

On the 17th of Nov. Throkmorton hai written: “The house of Guise 
Ptactiseth by all the means they oan, t muke the Queen Mither Regeit of 
France at this next nesombly ; a0 «en they are like to Aeve all the muthority sti" 
in their hands, for she ts wholly theirs” Hardwick, State Papéra’ i. 140:' 
DeAubigné (df supra) who attributes to the sagacious counsel of Chancellor: 
de Hospital the oredit of influencing Catharina to take this obrirse,” “"' 
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proved the source of untold evils. He had been forewarned by 
ladies in Catharine's interest, as he valued his life, to 
Eres oppow none of er demands; but the wily Florentine 
“sre gearcely expected 20 easy a triumph as she obtained. 
To the amazement of friend and foe, Antoine de Bourbon ceded 
his right to the regency, without a struggle, to the queen mother, 
a foreigner and not of royal blood. For himself he merely re- 
tained the first place under her, as licutenant-genoral of the 
kingdom. Ile even consented to be reconciled to his cousins 
of Guise, and, after publicly embracing them, promised to forget 
all past grounds of quarrel.’ 

The vows which Francis made “to God and to all the saints 
of paradise, male and female, and particularly to Notre-Dame- 
de-Cléry, that, if they should grant him restoration of health, 
he would never cease until he had wholly purged the kingdom 
pean ot OF those wicked heretics,”* proved unavailing. On 
Fiat, the fifth of December, 1560, he died in the eigh- 

"=" teenth year of his age and the seventeenth mouth of 
his reign. “God, who pierced the eye of the father, had now 
stricken the car of the son.”* 


‘Tho most annoying of the anonymons pamphleta against the Guises was a 
letter bearing the significant direction: Au Tigre de la Franca. Under thia 
bloodthirsty designation every one knew that the Cardinal of Lorraine alone 





"I must refer the reader for the detaila of this remarkable interview and 
ita romults, which, it mast be noted, Catharine insisted on Antoine's acknow- 
ledgiug over his signature, to the Mistoire de Pat de France, tant de (a 
‘république que da ta religion, gous le régne de Francois IZ, commenly attrib- 
uted to Louis Regnier de la Planche (pp. 415-418)-—a work whose trust- 
worthiness and accuracy are above reproach, and respecting which my only 
regret is that its valuable antistance desorte me at this point of the history. 

‘Tid. 413. 

# The words in the text are those of Calvin, in a letter to Sturm, written 
Deo. 16, 1580, not many days after the receipt of the astonishing intelligenos. 
“Did you ever read or hear,” he soys, ‘of anything more opportane than 
the death of the king? The evils had reached an extremity for which there 
‘was no remedy, when suddenly God shows himself from heaven! Ho'who 
plerood the eye of the fathor has now stricken the ear of the son.” Bonnet, 
Calvin's Letters, Am. ed., iv. 162. 
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could be meant, and the style of the production showed that  master-hand. 
in literature had been concerned in the composition. The Guises were furious, 
\Epitre an DUG it was impossible to discover the author or publisher of the 
‘Tigra dala libel. Both succeeded admirably in preserving their incognito, 
"Yet, as victims were wanted to appease the anger of the ruling fam- 
ily, two unhappy men expiated by their death a crime of which they were 
eonfessedly innocent. The incident, which comes down to ns attested not 
only by the best of contemporary historiana, but by the records of the courts, 
recently brought to Nght, may serve to illustrate the prevalent corruption of 
the judges and the ocoasional whimsical application of the so-called jastion 
wherein they were given to indulging. Diligent search an the part of the 
friends of the Guises led to the detection of only a single copy of the ‘ Tigre,” 
‘and this was found in the house of one Martin Lhomme, or Lhommet, a printer 
by trade, and miserably poor, ‘There was no evidence ot all that he hed had 
any part in printing or publishing it. None the less did the judges of parlia- 
ment, and particularly M, Du Lyon, to whom the cage was spe ly confided, 
prosecute the trial with relentless andor. On the 16th of July, the unfortunate 
Lhomme, after having been subjected to torture to extract information reapeot- 
ing his supposed accomplices, waa publicly hung on a gibbet on the Place Man- 
vert, in Paris. The well-informed Regnier de La Planche (p. 313) is our author- 
ity for tho statement that Du Lyon having, at « supper, a few days Inter, 
‘been called to account for the iniquity of his decision, made no attempt to 
defend it, but exclaimed: “Que voulez-vous? We had to eatinfy Monsieur le 
Cardinal with something, since we had failed to catch the author; for other- 
wise he would never havo given us any peace (ii ne nous eust jamais donné re- 
lasche).” Still more unreasonable waa the infliction of the death-penalty apon 
Robert Dehors, a merchant of Rouen, who had chanond to ride into Paris just 
ss Lhomme was being led to execution, Booted as he atill was, he became a 
witness of the brutality with which the crowd followed the poor printer, and 
seemed disposed to snatch him from the exeoutioner's hands in order to tear 
him in pieces, Indignant at this violation of decency, Dehore had the impra- 
ence to remonstrate with thove about him, dimuading them from imbraing 
their bands in the blood of a wretched man, when their desire waa 90 soon to 
be accomplished by the minister of the law. The Rouen merchant little under- 
stood the ferooity of the Parisian populace. ‘The mob instantly turned their 
tary upon him, and but for the intervention of the royal archera he would have 
met on the spot the fate from which he had sought to resoue another to whose 
person and offence he was an utter atranger. As it was, he escaped instant 
death only to beoome a victim to the perverse ingenuity of the eame judges, 
and be hung on the same Place Maubert, ‘*for the sedition and popular oom- 
motion caused by him, at the time of the execution of Martin Lhomme, by 
means of scandalous expressions and blasphemics uttered and pronounced by 
the axid Debors against the honor of God and of the glorions Virgin Mary, 
wherewith the sid prisoner induced the people to sedition and public scan- 
dala.” (See Registres da parlament, July 18, 15, and 19, 1660, reprinted by 
Read in “Le Tigre.”) 
It in not, perhaps, very much to be wondered at that = pamphlet 60 dan- 
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gerous to have in one’s possession should have so thoroughly disappeared that 
‘8 few years since not # copy was known to be in existence. It doubtless fared 
with the “Tigre” much ag it did with another outspoken libel—“Taxe des 
parties caauelles de In boutique da Pape "—published a few years later, of 
‘which Lestoile (Read, p. 21) tells us that he was for a long time unsuocesaful 
i the search for s copy, to replace that which, to use bis own words, “I 
burned at the St. Bartholomew, fearing that it might burn me!” 

By « happy accident, M, Louis Paris, in 1834, discovered = solitary oopy 
that had apparently been saved from destruction by being buried in some pro- 
vincisl library. The discovery, however, was of little nvnil to the literary 
‘world, as the pamphlet wns eagerly bonght by the famous collestor Brunet, 
only to find a place in his jealonaly guarded cases, where, after a fashion only 
too common in these days, a few privileged persons were permitted to inspect 
it under glass, bat not a soul was allowed to copy it, Fortunately, after M. 
Brunet’s death, the city of Paria succeeded in purchasing the sven printed 
Ueaves, of which the precious book was composed. for 1.400 franca! Evan 
then the singular fortunes of the book did not end. Placed in the Hotel-de- 
Ville, this insignificant pamaphlet, almost alone of all the untold wealth of 
antiquarian lore in the library. escaped tho flames kindled hy the insane Com- 
mune. M. Charles Rend. the Hbrarian, had taken it to his own house for the 
parpose of copying it and giving {t to the world. Thin design has now been 
happily execated, in an exquisite edition (Paris, 1875), containing not only 
the text, illustrated by copions notes, but s photographic fac-simile. M, Read 
has also appended a poem entitled Le Tigre, Satire sur les Gestes Mimora- 
bles ces Guirards (1561),” for the recovery of which we are indsbted to M. 
Charles Nodier. Although some huve imagined this to be the original "Tigra" 
which cost the lives of Lhomme and Dehors, it needs only a very superficial 
comparison of the two to convince ua that the poem ia only nn elaboration, 
not Indcod withont morit, of the more nervous prose epistle. ‘The author of 
the latter wae without donbt the distinguished Francuis Hotman. This point 
has now been established beyond controversy, As early as in 1562 the 
Goises had dixeovere! this; for a trentise published that year in Paris (Reli- 
gionis et Regis adversus exitiosas Calvini, Boze, et Ottumani conjor:torum 
factiones defensio) uses the expressions: “ ic te, Ottomane, exentere in- 
cipio. Sciu enim ex cujus officina Tiyris prodiit, liber certe tigride parente, 
id est homine barbaro, impuro, impio, ingrat, malevolo, maledico diguissi- 
mus, “Tu te istine libelli auotorem , . , audes venditare?” While an 
expression in a letter written by John Sturm, Rector of the University of 
Sttasbourg, Joly, 1502, to Hotman himself (Tygris, immania illa bellua quam 
ta Fic contra Cardinalia existimationem divnlgari curnsti), not culy coufirms’ 
the statement of the hoetile Parisian pampbletecr, but indicates Strasbourg 
a the place of publication (Read. pp. 132-139). 














“The * Epistre envoyée au Tigre de Ja France” betrays a writer well verned 


in classical oratory. Rome of the best of modern French critics accord to it the 
first rank among worke'of the kind belonging to the sixteenth century, They 
contrast ite aprightliness, its terse, telling phrases with the heavy, dragging 

constructions that disdyave the prose of contemporary works Without Cory: 
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ing in a cervile fashion the Catilinarlan apeeches of Cicero, tha “ Tigre” 
breathes thelr spirit and Inoke none of their forse, Tako, for example, the 
introductory sentence: ‘Tigre enragé! Vipére venimeuse! Sépulare d’s 
bominatin! Spectacle de malhenr! Jusques A quand sera-ce que tu abu- 
porns de Ia jeunesse de nostre Roy? Ne mettrns-tu jamais fin 8 ton ambition 
démesurée, & Les impostures, & tes Intoins? Ne vois-tu pas que tout, le monde 
les avait, Jes entend, lea cognoist? Qui penses.tu qui ignore ton détestable 
desseing et qui ne lise en ton visage le malhenr de tous tes [no] jours, la raine 
de ce Royaume, et-ls mort de nostre Roy?” Or read the lines in which the 
writer. cums up a portion of the Uardinal’s villainy : * Quand je te diray'que 
Jea fautes des finanees de France ne viennent que de tes larcins? Quand je 
te diray qu’un mari est plus continent avec sa femme que tu n’es avec tes 
proprea parentes? Si je to dis cricore que tu t’es emparé da gouvernement 
de la France, et as dérobé cot honneur aux Princes du sang, pour mettre la 
ceouronne de France en ta maison—quo pourras-tu répondre? Si tu le confes- 
nes, il te faut pendre et estrangler ; ei tu le nies, je te convainorai, 

‘A passage of unsurpascod bitterness paints the portrait of the hypocritical 
churchmen: ‘Tu fais mourir ceux qui conspirent contre toy: et tu via 
encore, qui as conspiré contre la couronne de France, contre les biens des 
veuves et des orphelins, contre le sang des triates et des innocent ‘Ta fais 
profeaxion de prescher de sainteté, toy qui ne connoia Dieu que de parole; 
‘qui ne tiens la religion chrétienne que comme un masque pour te déguiser ; 
qui fats ordinaire trafic, banque et marchandise d’éveschéa et de bindfices : 
gui ne voin rien de saint quo tu ne sauilles, rien de chaste que tu ne violes, 
wien de bon que tu ne gétes! . . . Tu dia qne ceux qui reprennent ten 
lees médisent du Roy, ta veux dono qu'on teatime Roy? Si Cresar fut oocis 
oar avoir pretendu le sceptre injuatement, doit-on permettre que tu vives, 
toy qui le demandes injustement 

‘With which terribly severe denunclation the reader may compare the atate- 
mente of a pasquinade, unsurpassed for pungent wit by any composition of 
the times, written apparently about a year later. Addressing the cardinal, 
Paaquin expresses hia perplexity respecting the place where his Eminence 
will find au abode. The French dilike him so much, that they will have him 
neither us master nor as servant ; the italiane know his tricks ; the Spaniards 
cannot endare his rage; the Germans abhor incest; the Buglinh and Scotch 
hold him to be a traitor; the Turk and the Sopky are Mohammedans. while 
the cardinal belicves in nothing! Hencon ia closed against the unbeliover, 
the devile would be afrnid to have him in Ad2, and in the ensuing council the 
Protestants are going to do away with purgatory! ‘Et ta miser, ubi peri- 
bin?” Copy in State Paper Office (1561). 

‘The peroration of "Le Tigre” is worthy of the great Roman orator him- 
self, Tho circumatance that, on account of the limited number of copies of 
M. Read's edition, the Tigre” must necessarily be accessibie to very few 
readers, will be eufficiont excuse for here inserting this extended pmrsage, in 
which, for the sake of clearness, I have followed M. Rend’s modernized 
spelling : 

“ Mais pourquoi dis-je ceoi? Afin que tu te oorriges? Je connais ta jeu- 
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nesse si envieillic en son obstination, ot tes mars i dépravées, que le riéold 
do ton vices ne te acaurait émonvoir. Ta n'es point de oenx-la que la honts 
de leur vilainic, nl le remorda de leurs damnables intentions puisse attirer @ 
anonne résipiscence et amendement, Mais ai tu me veux croyre, ta ten iran 
eacher en quelque tanniére, ou bien en quelque désert, ei lointain gue Ton 
woye ni vent ni nouvelles de toy! Et par ce moyen ta pourras éviter la 
pointe de cent mille eapées qui t'attendent tous lea joure! 

“Done va-t’-en! Descharge-nous de ta tyrannie! Evite la main du bour- 
reau! Qu’attends-tn encore? Ne vois-tu pas la patience des princes da aang 
royal quite le permet? Attends-tu le commandement de leur parolle, pais- 
que leur silence t'a déclaré leur voloaté? Ea le souffrant, ils te le oom- 
mandent; en se taisant, ile te condamnent. Ye dono, malheureux, ot te 
éviteras la panition digne de tes mérites!” 
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CHAPTER XL 


‘THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE NINTH, TO THE PRELIMINARIES OF 
‘THE COLLOQUY OF POISSY. 


Ir the sudden catastrophe which brought to an end the 
bloody rule of Honry was naturally interpreted as a marked 
‘theaeain ot taterposition of Heaven in belialf of the persecuted 
Pnoosme « Lutherans,” it is not surprising that the unexpected 
= death of his eldest son, in the flower of his youth, 
and after the briefest reign in the royal annals, seemed little 
short of a miracle. Iad Francis lived but a week longer, the 
ruin of the Huguenots might perhaps have been conemnmated. 
Condé would have becn exeented at the opening of the States 
General. Navarre and Montinorency, if no worse doom befell 
them, would have heen incarcerated at Loches and Bourges. 
The Estates, deprived of the presence of these leaders, and 
overawod by the formidable military preparations of the Guises,’ 
would readily have acquiesced in the most extreme measures. 
Liberty and reform would have found s common grave.’ But 
a few hours sufficed to disarrange this programme. The politi- 
cal power was, at one stroke, transferred from the hands of 

| Beidently tho Guises had acquiesced with so much alacrity in the con- 
vocation of tho States General only beenuss of their confidence in their power 
to intimidate any party that should undertake to oppose them. Chantomnay, 
‘he Spanish ambassador, informed Philip of this before Franois’a death, and 
gave the Cardinal of Lorraine as his authority for the statement: ‘Le ha 
dicho el cardenal de Lorrena que para aquel tiempo avria aqui tanta gente de 
guerra yee daria tal rden que » qualquiera que quisiesse hablar re le cerrasse 
Ja boca, y assi ne se hizicuse mas dello que ellos quiziewen." Simances MSS. , 
epud Mignet, Journal dea savants, 1859, p. 40. 

+ Letter of Boza to Ballinger, Jan. 22, 1561, Baum, il., App., 18 

Vou. 120 
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Francis and Charles of Lorraine to those of Catharine de’ Medici 
znaiwat and the King of Navarre; and the Protestants of 
power. Paris recognized in the event a direct answer to the 
petitions which they had offered to Almighty God on the 
Fecent days of special humiliation and prayer. 

The altered posture of affairs was equally patent to the 
princes of late complete masters of the destinies of the coun- 
‘urn otte try. In the first moments of their excessive terror, 
Guts’ they are said to have shut themselves up in their 
palaces, and to have declined to leave this refuge until assured 
that no immediate violence was contemplated.’ Even after 
the immediate danger had passed, however, they were too 
shrewd to pay to the remains of their nephew the tokens of 
respect exacted of the constable in behalf of Llenry’s corpse,” 

” preferring to provide for their own safety and future influence 
by being present at the meeting of the States. The paltry 
Fonemice Convoy of Francis from Orleans to the royal vaults of 
Ruins St. Denis presented so unfavorable a contrast to the 

pompous ceremonial of his father's interment, that, it 
was wittily said, ‘that the mortal enemy of the [Ingnenots had 
not been able to escape being himself buried like a Ingnenot.”* 
A bitter taunt aimed at the unfaithfulness and ingratitude of the 
Gnises fell under their own eyes, A slip of paper was found 
pinned to the velvet funereal pall, on which were written—with 
allusion to that famous chamberlain of Charles the Seventh, who, 
seeing his master’s body abandoned by the courtiers that had 
flocked to do obeisance to his on and successor, himself buried it 
with great pomp and at his own expense—the words : “ Where is 
Messire Tanneguy da Chastel? But he was a Frenchman !”* 





From Nov. 20th to Deo. 1st, De ls Place, 77, 78. 

"La Planche, 418, 

2 ++8i possible estoit,” wrote Calvin, “il aeroit bon de leur faire veiller le 
corps du trespaasé, comme ils ont fxict jouor oe rosle aux aultres,” Letter 
to ministers of Paris, Lettres francaises, fi. 347. 

“ Lutherano more sepultus Lutheranorum hostis.” Letter of Bera to Bul- 
linger, wdi supra, p. 19. ‘‘Dont advint un brocard: que le roy, ennemy 
mortal des huguonauds, n’avoit pou ompesoher d’estre enterré la hugue- 
nante.” La Planche, 431, 

* Dela Place, 76. 
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Never had prince of the blood a finer opportunity for main- 
taining the right, while asserting his own just claims, than fell 
xem, to the lot of Antoine of Navarre. The eceptre had 
sprerenity. passed frum the grasp of a youth of uncertain inajority 
to that of a boy who was incontestably a minor. Charles, the 
second son of Henry the Second, wha now succeeded his older 
brother, was only ten years uf age. It was beyond dispute that 
the regency belonged to Antvine as the first prince of the blood. 
Every sentiment of self-respect dictated that he should assume 
the high rank to which his birth entitled him,’ and that, while 
exercising the power with which it was associated, in restraining 
or punishing the common enemies both of the public liberties 
and of the family uf the Bourbons, he should protect the 
Huguenots, who looked up to him as their natural defender. 
But the King of Navarre had, unfortunately, entered into the 
humiliating compact with the queen mother, to which reference 
was made in the last chapter. From this agreement he now 
showed no disposition to withdmw. The utopian vision of o 
kingdom of Navarre, once more restored to ita former dimen- 
sions, still flitted before his eyes, and he preferred the absoluto 
sovereignty of this contracted territory to the influential but 
dangerous regency which his friends urged him to seize. Be- 
sides, he was sluggish, changeable, and altogether untrustworthy. 
“ He is an exceedingly weak person” —sugyetto debolissino— 
Hiscon. Sid Suriano. “ As to his judgment, I shall not stop 
comttbie to say that he wears rings on his fingers and pendants 

in his ears like a woman, although he has a gray heard 
and bears the burden of many years; and that in great matters, 
he listens to the counsels of flatterers and vain men, of whom 
he has a thousand about him.”* Liberal in promises, and ex- 
hibiting occasional sparks of courage, the fire of Antoine's resoln- 
tion soon died ont, and he earned the reputation of being no more 





"Do consentie que une femme venve, une eatrangire ot Italienne domine, 
non-roulement i lay tourneroit & grand déshoneur, mais & un tel préjudice 
en seroit blasmé & jamais.” Calvin to the ministers of 





i, 948, 
* Commentarii del regno di Francia, probably written early in 1663, in Tom- 
maseo, Bel. des Amb. Ven, i. 552-554. 
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formidable than the most treacherous of advocates. Sensnal 
indulgence had sapped the very foundations of his character.: 
Ttis true that his friends, forgetting the disappointment engen- 
dered by his recent displays of timidity, reminded him again of 
the engagements into which he had entered, to interfere in de- 
fence of the oppressed, of his glorious opportunity, and of his 
accountability before the Divine Tribunal.* But their appeals 
‘Asrotoe  8¢complished little. Catharine was able to boast, in 
and ssccomot a letter to the French Ambassador at Madrid, just a 

"fortnight after the death of Francis, that “she had 
great reason to be pleased” with Navarre’s conduct, for “he 
had placed himself altogether in her hands, and had despoiledt 
himeelf of all power and authority.” “I dispose of him,” she 
said, “just as I please.” And to her daughter, Queen Isabella 
of Spain, she wrote by the same courier: “ He is so obedient : 
he has no authority save that which I permit him to exercise.” * 
‘The apprehensions felt by Philip the Second regarding the ex. 
altation of a heretic, in the person of his hated neighbor of Na- 








* Calvin, who read his contemporaries thoroughly, wrote to Ballinger (May 
24, 1661): “ Rex Navarre non minus seguis aut flexibilis quam hactenus li- 
Deralis est promissor ; nulla fides, nulla constantla, ets! enim videturinterdum 
non modo viriles ignieulos jacere, sed Incalentam flammam spargere, mox 
‘evanescit. Hoo quando subinde acoidit non aliter est metuendus quam pre- 
Taricator forensia, Adde quod totus est venereus,” eto. Baum, vol. ii, 
‘App., 82, 

"Letter of Francis Hotman, Strasbourg, December 81, 1560, to the King of 
‘Navarre, Bulletin, ix. (1960) 32, 

+ © Ba quoy il fault que je vous dye que le roy de Navarre, qui eat le pre- 
mier, et auquel les lois du royaume donnent beaucoup d’avantage, s'est ni 
doulcement et franchement. ports & mon endroiet, que j'ay grande oecasion de 
m’en oontenter, e’estant da tont mia entre mes mainsot desponillé du pouveir 
et d’suctorité soubz mon bon plnisir, . . . Jol'sy tellement gaigné, que 
je fais of dispose de Iny tout ainry qu'il me plaist.” Letter af Catharine to 
the Bishop of Limoges, December 19, 1560, ap. Négociationa relat. su régne 
de Fr. IL, p. 786, 787. 

. 4" Bnoore que je souy contraynte d'avoyr le roy de Navarre aupris de 
‘moy, d’suttent quo 16 louys de set royaume le portet ynsin, quant ls roy ayst 
en bas ayage, que les prinse du sanc souyt auprés de la mére; sine fault-y 
qu'il entre en neule doulte, car y m’é si aubéysant ot n’a neal comendement 
que seluy que jo luy permée.”’ The tact that this letter was written by 
Catharine's own hand well nocounts for the spelling. Négociations, ote, , 791. 
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varre, to the first place in the vicinage of the French throne, 
might well be qnieted after auch reassuring intelligence. 

Yet the position of Catharine, it snust be admitted, was by 
no means an easy one. The ablest statesman might have shrunk 
rinanoat on. £0 coping with the financial difficulties that beset 
tammce. her, The crown was almost hopelessly involved. 
Henry the Second had in the course of a dozen yeare accumu 
lated, by prodigal gifta and by needless wars, a debt—enormous 
for that age—of forty-two millions of francs, besides alienating 
the crown lands and raising by taxation a larger sum of money 
than had been collected in eighty years previous.’ The Vene- 
tian Michele summed np the perplexities of the political situa- 
tion under two questions: How to relieve the people, now thor- 
oughly exhausted ;* and, how to rescue the crown from its 
poverty. But, in reality, the financial embarrassment was the 
least of the difficulties of the position Catharine had assumed. 
The kingdom was rent with dissensions. Two religions were 
‘rua eigne 8trUgEIng—the one for exclusive supremacy, the other 
stout” at least for toleration and recognition, Catharine 
had no etrong religious convictions to actuate her in deciding 
which of the two she should embrace. Two powerful poli- 
tical parties were contending for the ascendency—that of the 
princes of the blood and of constitutional usage, 
an ambitious family newly introduced into the ki 
8 family which had succeeded in attaching to itself most, if 
not all, of the favorites of preceding kings. Catharine's ambi- 
tion, in the absence of any convictions of right, regarded the 
success of either as detrimental to her own authority. She had, 
catmnes therefore, resolved to play off the one against the 
sewrltz- other, in the hope of being able, through their mu- 
tual antagonism, to become the mistress of both. Under the 
reign of Francis the Second she had gained some notion of the 
humiliation to which the Gnises, in their moment of fancied 








' Mémotres do Castelnan, liv. iii,, 0.2. In July, 1561, the anlaries of the 
officers of the Parliament of Paris were in arrears for nearly a year and a halt, 
Mémoires de Condé (Edit, Michaud et Ponjoulat), 579, 

* Che certo non pud pid.” Relas. di Giovanne Michele, ap. Tommaseo, Re- 
Intions des Amb. Vén., 1. 408, 
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security, would willingly have reduced her. Yet, after all, the 
iogal usurpation of the Guises, who might, from their past ex- 
perience, be more tolerant of her ambitious designs, was lesa 
furmidable to her than the claims of the Bourbon princes, based 
xs were these claims upon ancestral usage and right, and equally 
fatal to her pretensions and to those of their rivals. It was a 
rituation of appalling difficulty for a woman sustained in her 
course by no lofty consciousness of integrity and devotion to 
duty—for a woman who was by nature timid, and by education 
inclined to resort for guidance to judicial astrology or magic 
rather than to religion.” 

A brief delay in the opening of the sessions of the States 
General was necessitated by the sudden change in the adminis- 
oping t tration. At length, on the thirteenth of December, 
iesuce . the pompons ceremonial took place in the city of Or- 
mist” Jeans. It was graced by the presence of the boy-king, 
Charles the Ninth, and of his mother, his brother, the future 
Henry the Third, and his sister Margaret. The King of Na- 
varre, the aged Renée of Ferrara, and other members of the 
royal house, also figured here with all that was most distin- 
guished among the nobility of the realm. 

To the chancellor was, as usual, entrusted the honorable and 





"And yet—uoh aro the inconsiatencies of human character—thia queen, 
whose nature was a singular compound of timidity, bypooriey, licentiousness, 
malice, superstition, and atheism, would seem at times Lo have felt the need of 
the amistance of a higher power. If Catharine was not dissemtling even in 
her most oonfdential letters to her daughter, it was in some such frame of 
mind that she recommended Irabella to pray to Gad for protection against the 
misfortunes that had befallen her mother. ‘The letter in so interesting that I 
must lay the most characteristic passage under the reader's eye. ‘The date is 
unfortunately lost. It was written soon after Charles's accession : “* Pour se, 
ma fille, m'amye, recommendé-vous bien & Dyeu, car vous m'avés veue ausi 
contente oome vous, ne pensent jeamés avoyr aultre tryboulatyon que de 
westre asés aymayé & mon gréda ry vostre pare, qui m’onoret plule que je 
ne meritéa, mea je l'aymé tant que jo avés tousjour peur, coms vous savit 
fayroment asva: et Dyeu me I's haults, et ne ee oontente de ela, m'a haulté 
vostro frire que je aymé come vous savée, et m'a nyse aveque troys enfans 
petys, ot on hoon resume (nn royaume) tout dyvysé, n'y ayent heum seal qui 
jo me puise da tout fyer, qui n’aye quelque pasion partyooulyére.” God alone, 
take goes on to say, oan maintain her happinem, otc, Négociations, eta, 781, 
78a, 
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responsible duty of laying before the representatives of tho three 
asanm ot Orders the rossons of their presont convocation. This 
Geers, oflice he discharged in a long and learned harangue, 

If the hearers were treated without stint to that pro- 
fasion of ancient learning, upon which the orators of the age 
seom to have rested a great part of their claim to patient atten- 
tion, they also listened to much that was of more immediate 
concern to them, respecting the origin of the States General, 
and the occasions for which they had from time to time been 
summoned by former kings. L’Hospital announced that the 
special object of the present meeting was to devise the means of 
allaying the seditions which had arisen in consequence of religious 
differences, ‘ These,” said L’Elospital, “are the causes of the 
most serious dissensiona. It is folly to hope for peace, rest, and 
friendship between persons of opposite creeds, A Frenchman 
and an Englishman holding a common faith will entertain 
stronger affection for each other than two citizens of the same 
city who disagree about their theological tenets.”' So powerful 
waa atill the prejudice of the age with one who was among the 
first to cate a glimpso of the true principles of religious tolera- 
Comtiemen tion! That two discordant religions should perma- 
aac ently co-exist in a state, he agreed with most of his 
ya contemporaries in regarding as utterly impossible. 
For how could the adherents of the papacy and the disciples of 
the new faith conceal their differences under the cloak of a com- 
mon charity and mutual forbearance ?” 


' “Cent folie d’eapérer paix, repos et amitié entre les personnes qui sont de 
diverses religions. . . . Deux Francois et Anglois qui sont d'une mesme 
religion, ont plus d’affection et d'amitié entre eux qua denx citoyens d’ane 
mosme ville, subjects & un mesmo seignenr, qui seroyent de diverses religions.” 
La Place, p. 85; Histoire ecolés., i. 264. 

* Yet the Huguenots, more enlightened than the chancellor, while not re- 
nonncing the notion that the civil magistrate is bound to maintain the true 
religion, justly censured L'Hospital’s statements as refuted by the experienoe 
of the grester part of the world. “Disaiont davantage, qu'a la vérité, 
pulegu’il o'y qu'une vraye religion & laquelle tons, petits et grands, doivent 
vieer, le magietrat doit sur toutes choses pourroir & oe qu'elle seule soit 
avoude ot gardéo aux pays de aa sujettion; mais ils niaient que do 1Ail falas 
conclure qu’amitié aucune ni paix ne pit 6tre entre sujets de diverses re 
ligiona, se pouvant vétifier le contraire tant par raisons péremptoires, que per 
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Yet the dawn of more enlightened principles could be de 
tected in s subseqnent part of the chancellor's speech. After 
preseribing a universal council—that panacea which all the 
atate doctors of the day offered for the cure of the ills of the 
body politic—he advocated the employment, meantime, of 

uasion instead of force, of gentleness rather than rigor. 
‘of charity and good works, aa more effective than the most 
trenchant of material weapons, And, while he recommended 
his hearers to pray for the conversion of the erring, he ex 
ramet tc. Claimed: “Let us remove those diabolical words, 
Honea be names of parties, factions, and seditions—‘ Luther- 
ans,’ ‘ Huguenots’ and ‘Papists’—and lot us retain 
only the name of ‘Christians””' In concluding his address, 
he did not forget to dwell upon the lamentable condition of the 
royal finances, thrown into almost inextricable confusion by 
twelve or thirteen years of continuous war and the expenses at- 
tending throe magnificent weddings. Ile begged the estates, 
while they exposed their grievances, not to fail to provide the 
king with means for meeting his obligations.” 


expérience du tampa passé et présent en la plapart du monde.” Histoire 
eoclés., i 268. 

1 Qstons oes mota dinboliques, noms de parts, factions et aéditions; fu 
tériens, huguenaude, popistes ; ne changeons le nom de chrestien,” La Place, 
p. 82. 

*The chanoellor’s address is given in eztenso in Pierre de la Place, Com- 
mentaires de Veatat de la religion ot républiqne pp. 80-88; and in the 
Histoire ecoléa des égl. réf., 4, 257-268. De Thon, iii. (liv. xxvii.) 3-7. 
““Habnit longam orationem Cancellariue,” saye Bera, ‘in qua initio quider. 
palohre multa de antiquo regni statu disserait, eed mox aulicwem sum inge- 
nium prodidit." Letter to Ballinger, Jan. 22, 1561, Baum, Theod. Beza, 
ii App. 19. Prof, Baum has shown (vol. ii., p. 159, note) that this last as- 
eertion is fully bome out by portions of the speech, even when viewed quite 
independently of the impatience usturally felt by a Huguenot when an en- 
lightened statesman undertook to stil a middle course where justica was 20 
evidently on one side, I refer, for instance, to that extraordinary passage in 
which L’Hospital mpeska of the treatment to which the Protestants bad 
hitherto been subjected as a2 gentle, “qu'il semble plus correction paternelle 
que punition. Il n'y a on ni portes foreges, ny murailles de villes abbattues, 
ni maisona bruslées, ny priviléges ostés aux villes, commes les princes voisins 
‘out faict de nostre temps en pareila tronbles ot sAlitions.” La Place, wdi 
supra, p. 87. Bee other poiute specified in Histoire eoalée., edi supra, 
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It now devolved upon the deputies to prepare a statement of 
their grievances, and for this purpose the “noblese” retired 
to the Dominican, the vlergy to the Franciscan, and the “tiers” 
to the Carmelite convents.’ The Cardinal of Lorraine had had 
the effrontery to solicit, through his creatures, the 
ioardsa honor of representing the three orders collectively ; 
but the proposition had been rejected with undis- 
sembled derision. Loud voices were heard from among the 
deputies of the people, erying, “ We do not choose to select Aim 
to speak fer us of whom we intend to offer our complaints!” * 
Three orators were deputed to speak for the three orders." The 
Sieur de Ruchefort, in behalf of the nobles, declared their 
perocetnr SPPTOVal of the government of Catharine, but insisted 
mriorfortne at squie length upon the necessity of conciliating their 
reniews. good will by a studious regard for their privileges. 
He likened the king to the sun and the “noblesse” to the 
moon, Any conflict between the two would produce’ an eclipse 
that would darken the entire earth. [fe denounced the chi- 
canery of the ecclesiastical courts and the non-residence of the 
priests ;‘ and he closed ‘by presenting # petition, which was read 








' La Place, 88. 

‘Tb, 79; Hist. eoclée,. i. 249, 270; Besa to Ballinger, Jan, 29, 1561, udi 
supra: “quam ipsine audaciam cum nobilitas et plebs magno cum fremita 
repulisset, indignatus illo ne sum quidem Eoolesie patrocinium euscipere 
volait.” 

4 This was on the Ist day of Jan., 1561: ‘‘Hbuerunt bi singuli sass ora- 
tiones publice, sedente rege et delecto ipsius ooncilio, Calendis Jaquurii.” 
Letter of Reza, whi supra, p. 20. 

“All previous legislation appears to have proved fruitless, ‘‘ Wheresoever 
‘the caroaae is, thore will the eagles be gathered together.” Tt was all in vain 
to endeavor to confine the gay ond aspiring ecclosiaatios to the provinces, a0 
long as promotion was only to be found at Paris and worldly pleasures in the 
large cities, An edict of 1597, enjaining residence, Maton tells ux. had little 
effect. It was obeyed only by the poorest and most obsoure of the curates, 
snd by them ouly fora short time, The great’were not able to observe it, if 
they would. How could they? They could not have told on which benefloe 
to reside, for they held many.‘ Ung homme seul tenoit um archevesohs, an 
évesché ot trois abbayea tout ensemble; ung aultre deux on trois cures, Aveo. 
saltant de prieurez, le tout par permission et dispense du pape, . . . Bt 
pour co ne spavricnt auguel deniite bénkfloss iis dabovient réxider.” Méw. de 
Claude Haton, i. 91. 
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aluud by one of the secretaries of state, demanding the grant of 
churches for the yse of these nobles who preferred the purer 
‘The Bordalese lawyer, Jean L’Ange, in 
het” the name of the people, dwelt chiefly on the three 
capital vices of the clergy—ignorance, avarice, and 
Inxury,’ and portrayed very effectively the general disorderg, the 
intolerable tyramny of the Guises, the exhausted state of the pub- 
Tic treasury, and the means of restoring the Church to parity of 
faith and regularity of discipline. 
" But it was the clerical delegate, Jean Quintin, that attracted 
most attention. Standing between the other two orators, he 
‘Arrogant clivered a speech of great length and insufferable 
Bevo arrogance. He admitted that the clergy might need 
“eciers.  yefurmation ; but the Church with its hierarchy must 
not be touched—that was the body of Christ. Charles must 
defend the Church against heresy—againet that Gospel falsely 
and maliciously so called, which consisted in profaning churehes, 
in breaking the sacred images, in the marriage of priests and 
nuns. He must not suffer the Reformation to affect the articles 
of faith, tho sacraments, traditions, ordinances, or ceremonial. 
Should any one venture to resuscitate heresies long dead and 
buried, he begged the king to declare him a champion of heresy 
and to proceed against him. He insisted on the presumption in 
Presnmption favor of the Catholic Church, and demanded the un- 
in fverot conditional submission of its opponents. “They must 
Church. believe us, without waiting for a council; not we 
them.” Ie was warm in hia praise of the Emperors Theodo- 
sius II. and Valentinian TIT., who confiscated the goods of 
heretics, banished them, and deprived them of the right of con- 
‘eying or foceiving property by will. Le raised hie voice aa 


Commentaries, 89-08; "De Thos, iii. Qi. xxvii) 8-10, Hist 
79. 











Ls Plac 
eeclés,, i, 277- 
* 1 La Place, Commentaires, 89; De Thou, iii (liv. xxvii.) 8-10; Hist. ecclés., 
i. 977, 279, None of these ‘authors give more than a very imperfect xketch 
‘of L'Ange’s harangue. Beza, in the letter more than once referred tu nbove, 
gaye: “ Nobilitatem ferunt valde fortiter et libere locutam, sed plebs impri- 
mia graviter ot copiose distornit de rerum omnium perturbntione, de into‘e. 
"ynbili quorandam: potentia, eto. . + adeo nt omnes andicntes valde per 
moverit.” Baum, Theod Bera, ti., App., 80, 21. 
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ticularly in behalf of Burgundy and of his own diocose of 
Autun, whove inhabitants “were well-nigh drawned by the much 
too frequent inundations of pestilent books from the infected 
ms of Geneva.” * 

In the midst of this tirade against the inroads of Calvinism, 
the prudent doctor of canon law did not, however, altogether 
lose sight of the temporal concerns of the priesthood. 

imerevs. He proffered an urgent request for the restoration of 
canonical elections, laying the growth of heresy altogether to 
the account of the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction by the 
Concordat in 1517. The sanction being re-established, “the 
detestable and damnable sects, the execrable and acvursed here- 
eies of to-day” would incontinently flee from the church. If 
he painted the portrait of the prelate clected by the suffrages of 
his diocese in somewhat too flattering colors, he certainly gave a 
vivid picture of the sad straits to which the clergy were reduced 
by the imposition of the repeated tithes on their revenues, now 
fed nreits ot become customary. Masses were unsaid, churches had 
Sede." been stripped of their omaments. Missals and chalices 
even had, in some places, been sold at auction to meet the ex- 
orbitant demands of royal officers. It was to be feared that, if 
Christian kings continued to lay sacerdotal possessions under 
contribution, the Qneen of the South would rise up in judg- 
ment with this generation, and would condemn it. Lest, how- 
ever, this commination should not prove terrible enongh, the 
examples of Belshazzar and others were judiciously enbjoined. 
On the other hand, Charles was urged to acquire a glory supo- 
rior to that of Charlemagne, and to earn the surname of (/lero- 
philus, or Mucimus, by freeing the clergy of its burdens. By 
a very retnarkable condescension, after this lofty flight of elo: 
quence, the clerical advocate deigned to utter a short sentence 
Or two in the interest of the “ noblesse,” and even of the poor, 
down-trodden people—begging the king to lighten the burdens 








1 * Quasi noyée de telles trop fréquentes inondations des infectéen lagan 
de Gendve,” The mention of the heretical capital requires an apology on the 
part of our pious orntor, and be adds in Latin, after the fashion of other 
parta of his mongrel address: ‘' Displicet sures vestraa et oa meum fadasse 
‘Yooabnlo tam probroso, eed ex ecolesiarum prameripte cogor."” La Place, 101. 
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which that so good, a0 obedient people had long borne patiently, 
and not to suffer this third foot of the throne to be crushed or 
Aworster broken.' When the crown had returned to this conrse 
fm" of just action, the Church would pray very devoutly in 
veri ita behalf, the nobility fight valiantly, the people obey 
humbly. It would be paradise begun on earth.’ 

Thus spoke the chosen delegates of the three orders when 
summoned into the royal presence for the first time after the 
lapse of seventy-seven years. The nobility and clergy vied with 
each other in extolling’ their own order; the people made little 
pretension, but had a large budget of grievancea demanding 
redress. Nearly forty years had the Reformation been gaining 
gromud surely and steadily. It bad found, at last, recognition 
aut more or less explicit in the noblesse and the “ tiers 
Sse stat.” But the clergy had made no progress, had 

ro Jearned nothing. The speech of Quintin, their chosen 
representative, on this critical occasion, was long and tiresome ; 
but, instead of convincing, it only excited shame and disgust." 

Indeed, an allusion of his to the favorers of heresy daring to 
present petitions in behalf of the Huguenots, who demanded 
places in which to worship God, was taken by Admiral Coligny 
as a personal insult to himself, for which Quintin was compelled 
to make a public apology." 

The incredible supineness of Antoine of Navarre prevented 
the States from demanding with much decision that the regency 





'“' Rnooren, Bire, vous aupplierons-nous trés-bumblement pour ce tant bon 
et tant ob imant peuple francois, duquel Dieu (vostre pare et te leur ansei) 
vous afaict seignenr et roy; prenez en pitié, aire, eb soublevez un peu les 
changes que déa long temps ile portent patiemmont. Pour Dieu. sire, ne per- 
anetter que ce tiers pied de rostra throne soit aneunement fouls, meurtry ny 
brisé.” “Ln lace, 108. 

* Quintin's speech is given in fall by Le Place, 99-100; Hist ecclés, 1. 270- 
274; De ‘Thon, iil, liv. xxvii., 11, etc. Letter of Beza to Bollinger, wii supra. 

+ * Gon discoure, qu'il Int presque tout entier, fut long et ennayeux. 
rempli de lonangen fades. ot de flatteries outrées, At rougir, et ennuya let 
aistans,” De Thou, iii. 11.1% Quintin’s address drew forth from the Prot- 
eatanta a written reply, directed to the queen, exposing his ‘ignorance, 
calumuies, and malicions omissions.” It is inserted in Hist, oocls. dee égl. 
rét., b. 270-277. 

4 Las Place, 109, 112; De Thon, fii, 12, 14; Hist oool., L 280, 
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should be entrusted in the hands of him to whom it belonged 
of right. For how could enthusiasm be manifested in a mat- 
ter regarding which the person chiefly interested showed such 
utter indifference? But the religious demands of the Hugue- 
nots were made distinctly known, As expressed in a potition 
presented in their name to the queen mother by the Admiral’s 
coger pre hands, these demands were comprehended under three 
sent'et: heads: the convocation of a free universal council, 

which should decide definitely respecting the religious 
questions in dispute; the immediate liberation of all prisoners 
whose only erime was of a religions character—even if disgnised 
under the false avcusation of sedition; and liberty of aseem- 
bling for the purpose of listening to the preaching of God’s 
word, and for the administration of the sacraments, under such 
conditions as the royal council might deem necessary for the 
prevention of disorder.’ So gracious was Catharine’s answer, 80 
brilliant were the signs of promise, that there were those who 
hoped soon to behold in France a king “very Christian” in 
fact no less than in name.’ 

It was, however, no easy matter to grant these reasonable re- 
quests, The Roman Catholic party resisted, with all the energy 
of desperation, the concession of any places for worship accord- 
ing to the reformed faith. Catharine was loth to take the de- 
cided step of disregarding their remonstrances. It soemed 
more convenient to avail herself of the representations of the 
majority of the delegates of the “tiers état,” who regarded it 
as necessary to apply for new powers from their constituents, 
meseaue ill consequence of the death of the monarch who had 
Penrogued. guintmoned them. The estates were accordingly pro- 
Togued to meet again at Pontoise on the first of May.’ The 





* Beza, Letter to Bullinger, Geneva, Jan. 22, 1561; Baum, Th Beua, ii., 
App., 81, 2; Calvin to Ministers of Paris, Lottres frang,, ii, 248. 

* Hane supplicationem, scribitur ad nos. Regina ex Amyraldi manu accep- 
tam promisisse ae Concilio exhibituram, e¢ magna omnium spes est nobis 
omnis hme ooncesanm iri, modo privatis locis et sino tamultn pauci aimul 
conveniant. . . . Ita brevi futurum spero ut Gallia tandem Regom et 
nomine et re christianissimum habeat,” Besa, ubi supra. 

* Catharine's fears that the States would enter upon the discussion of mat- 
tors affecting her regency undoubtedly had much to do with this action (Hist. 
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matter of the “temples” was adjourned until that time. Mean- 
while, in order to conciliate the Huguenots, orders were issued 
that all prosecutions for religious offences should surcease, and 
that the prisoners should at once be liberated, with the injune- 
tion to live in a Catholic fashion for the future.’ This conces- 
Meanwiiis S00, poor aa it was, met with opposition on the part 
Fos of the Parisian parliament, and was only registored 
‘Scan, —after more than a month’s refusal—becanse of the 
king’s express desire.” But it was far from satisfying the Prot- 
estants; for, in answer to their very first demand, they were 
referred to the Council of Trent, which the pontiff had recently 
ordered to reassemble at the coming Easter. Such a convoca- 
tion—neither convened in a place of safe access, nor consisting 
of the proper persons to represent Christendom, nor under free 
conditions'—eonld not be recognized by the Huguenots of 
France as a competent tribunal to act in the final adjudication 
of their cause. They must refuse to appear either at Tront or 
at the assembly of French prelates, to be held as a preliminary 
to their proceeding to the universal council, in accordance with 
the resolutions of the notables at Fontainebleau.* 

Yet, as contrasted with the earlier legislation, the provisional 
eoclés, des églives réf., i, 280: ‘qu'on oraignoit vouloir passer plus outre en 
@antres affaires qu'on ne vouloit remuer ”), Ostensibly in order to avoid con- 
fusion and expense, each of the thirteen principal provinces was to depute 
‘only two delegates to Pontoise, 

‘Leiter of Charles IX., Jan. 28, 1561, Mémoires de Condé, it. 288. 

? March lat,“ paysqne la volants da Roy est,” Mém. de Condé, ii. 273. 
‘When the secretary of state, Bourdin, brought to parliament the mandates of 
‘Charles and Catharine from Fontainebleau, of Feb. 13th and 14th, ordering 
ite registry, he stated that Charles had granted this document ‘at the urgent 
prayer of the three estates, and in order to obviate and provide against troa- 
bles and divisions, while waiting for the decision of the General Council 
granted by the Pope.” On the 22d of February a new missive of the king 
was received in parliament, enjoining the publication of the letter of January 
28th, with the modification that any of the liberated prisoners that would not 
consent ta live in » Cutholic fashion must leave the kingdom under pain of 
the halter. ‘Mém. de Condé, fi, 271, 272. 

* Calvin, Mémoire aux égilees réf. de France, Deo,, 1560, Lettres franc. 
Bonnet), ii. 350. 

* Letter of Calvin to brethren of Paria, Feb, 96, 1961, ap, Baum, iL, App., 
26; Bonnet, Lettres fr. de Calvin, ii 878, eto, 
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dispositions-of the royal letter were highly encouraging. ‘They 
permitted a large number of persons incarcerated for religion’s 
tatamotine Bake to issue from prison. The exiles, it was said, 
metivs “vetted tenfold ae numerous as they left the country. 
Great was the indignation of their adversaries when all these, 
with numbers recruited from the ranks of the reformers in 
England, Flanders, Switzerland, and even from Lucca, Florence 
and Venice, began to preach with the utmost boldness. They 
might be accused of gross ignorance, and of uttering a thou- 
sand stupid remarks, but one thing could not be denied—every 
preacher had a crowd to hear him. 

No such toleration, however, ae that now proclaimed was 
necessary to induce the ministers of the reformed doctrines, 
who had qnalified themselves for their apostolic labors under 
the teaching of Calvin and Beza, to enter I'rance. The gibbet 
and tho fearful “estrapade” had not deterred them. The 
prelates, therefore, induced the queen mother to attempt by 
other means to stem the flood of preachers that ponred in from 
Geneva. On the twenty-third of January, seven or eight days 
ome before the adjournment of the States General, a letter 
witesto> was despatched in the name of Charles IX. to the 

Geneve. sendics and councils of the city of Geneva. Iis tone 
was earnest and decided. Tt had appeared—so the king was 
made to say—from a very careful examination into the sources 
of the existing divisions, that they were caused by the seditious 
teachings of preachers mostly sent by the Genevese authorities, 








BE benché Je pit parte foesero ignoranti, e predicasse mille pazzie, perd 
‘ogn'ano aveva il euo séguito.” Michel Suriano, Commontarii del regno di 
Francia, Relations des Amb. Vén. (Tommaseo). i. 532. M. Tommsseo sup- 
‘poses this relation to belong to 1561, aud mentions the somewhat remarkable 
opinion of others that it was somewhere between 1584 and 1568. ‘The docu- 
inent itself gives the most decided indications that it was writton in the early 
part of 1562, before the ontbreak of the first civil war—indeed, before the re- 
tmmn of the Guises to court, After stating that Charles IX. when he naconded 
the throne wan tea years old (page 542), the author says that he is now eleven 
and @ half. The proximate date would, therefore. seem to be Janaary or 
February, 1502, ‘Throkmorton wrote to the queen, Paris, Nov. 14, 1501, 
that “the Venetians bad sent Maro Antonio Barbaro to reside there, in the 
Place of Sig. Michseli Soriano.” State Paper Office MSS, 
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or by their principal ministers, as well as by an infinite number 
of defamatory pamphlets, which these preachers had dissemi- 
nated far and wide thronghout the kingdom. To them were 
directly traceable the recent commotions, He therefore called 
on the magistracy to recall these sowers of discord, and threat- 
ened in no doubtful terms to take vengeance on the city should 
the same course be continued after the receipt of the present 
warning.’ Never was accusation more unjuat, never was unjust 
accusation answered more promptly and with truer dignity. 
On the very day of the receipt of the king's letter (the twen- 
ty-eighth of January) the magistrates deliberated with the 
reply ot we ministers, and despatched, by the mossenger who had 
Geneve brought it, a respectful reply written by Calvin him- 

_ self, So far, they said, from countenancing any attempts to 
Gisturb the quiet of the French monarchy, it would be found 
that they had passed stringent regulations to prevent the depar- 
ture of any that might intend to create seditious uprisings. 
They had themselves sent no preachers into France, nor had 
their ministers done more than fulfil a clesr dictate of piety, in 
recommending, from time to time, such as they found compe- 
tent, to labor, wherever they might find it practicable, for the 
spread of the Gospel, “seeing that it is the sovereign duty of 
all kings and princes to do homage to Him who has given them 
rule.” As for themselves, they had condemned a resort to 
arms, and had never counselled the seizure of churches, or other 
unauthorized acts.” 





' Gaberel, Histoire de église de Genave, 1, pidoos just., p. 201-208, from 
the Arohives of Genevs; Soulier, Histoire des dite de pacification (Paris, 
1682), 99-35. 

*Gaherol, let. de I'égiiae de Gendve, f. (places justit.), 203-206, He gives 
the deliberation of the council, as well as the reply. Lettres frane. de Calvin, 
i, 838-878, Te needs ncnroely to be notioed that the ** Sieur Soulier, prétra,” 
while he parndea the royal letter as a convincing proof of the seditious char- 
acter of the Hugnenot ministers, does not deign even to allude to the satis- 
factery reply. No wonder; #0 apposite a refutation wonld have been sadly 
‘out of place in a book written expressly to justify the euccessive stepa of the 
violation of the solemn compacts between the French crown and the Protes 
tants—to prepare the way, in fact, for the formal revooation of the edict of 
Nantes (three years later) toward which the priesta were fast hurrying Louia 
xiv. 
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At no time since the death of the late king had the reveraal 
of the sentence against Condé been donbtful. The time had 
now artived for his complete restoration to favor. The first 
step was taken in the privy council, where, on the thirteenth of 
conas -- March, the chancellor declared that he knew of no 
eemdand informations made against him. Whereupon the 
Sci "prince was proclaimed, by the unanimous voice of 
the council, sufficiently cleared of all the charges raised by his 
enemies. The Bourbon, who had refused, until his honor should 
be fully satisfied, to enjoy the liberty which he might easily 
have obtained, had been invited by Charles to the court, which 
‘was sojowning at Fontainebleau, and now resumed his seat in 
the council.’ Just three months later (on Friday, the thirteenth 
of June) the Parliament of Paris, after a prolonged examina- 
tion, in which all the forms of law were observed with punc- 
tilions exactness, gave its solemn attestation of the innocence of 
Lonis of Condé, of Madaine de Roye, his mother-in-law, and of 
the others who had so narrowly escaped being pluiged with 
him in a eommon destruction.’ Such declarations might be 
supposed to savor indifferently well of hypocrisy. They were, 
however, outdone in the final scene of this pompous farce, 
enacted about two months later in one of the halls of the castle 
of St. Germain. On the twenty-fourth of August a stately 
assembly gathered in the king’s presence. Catharine, the 
princes of the blood, five cardinals, and a goodly number of 
dukes and counts, were present; for Louis of Bourbon-Ven- 
déme, Prince of Condé, and Francis of Guise were to be pub- 
liely veconcited to each other. Charles first announced the 
object for which he had snmmoned this assemblage, and called 
upon the Duke of Guise to express his sentiments.“ Sir,” said 
the latter, addressing Condé, “I neither have, nor would I de- 





*Le Place, Commentaires, 120; Sommaire récit de ta ealomnieuse accn- 
sation de Monsieur Je prince de Condé, aveo Parrest de la cour contenant Ia 
déclaration de con innocence, in the Mém. de Condé, ii, 383; De Thou, 
fii, 38. 

* The arrlt of parliament of June 19th is given in Histoire eeclés., i, 201- 
293; Sommaire récit de Is calomniense socusation de Monsieur le prince de 

Condé, iii, 891-894. Bee also La Place, 128-180; De Thoa, iii. 50, 51; Jour- 
wal de Bruslart. Mém. de Condé, i. 89, 40. 
Vou. L—80 
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sire to have, advanced anything against your honor; nor have 
LT been the author or the instigatur of your imprisonment!” 
To which Condé replied: “ Sir, I hold to be bad and miserable 
him, or those who have Leen its canses.” Nothing abashed, 
Gnise made the rejoinder: “I believe that it is su; that con- 
cerns me in no respect.” After this gratifying exhibition of 
convenient memory, if not of Christian forgiveness, the princo 
and duke, at the king’s reqnest, embraced each other; and the 
anditory, highly edified, broke up. It was fitting that this 
hollow reconciliation should take placo on the very day npon 
which, cleven years later, a more treacherous compact was to 
bear fruit fatal to thousands. 

Tt has heen necessary to anticipate the events of subsequent 
months, in order to give the sequel of the singular procedure. 
We mmst now return to the spring of this eventful year, It 
was not long after the adjonrnment of the States General he- 
fore the King of Navarre began to porecive some results of his 
humiliating agreement with Catharine de’ Medici, The Guises 
Hamiintion were received by her with greater demonstrations of 
orswarre favor than were the prinees of the blood. The keys 
of the castle were even intrnsted to the custody of Francis, on 
the pretext that he was entitled to this privilege as grand master 
of the palace. In vain did Antoine remonstrate against this in- 
sulting proferenco, and threaten to leave the court if his rival 
remained. Catharine found mcans to detain Constable Mont- 
moreney, who had intended to leave court in company with 
Navarre, and the latter was compelled to enppress his disgust. 
But the deliberations of the Particular Estates of Paria, held 
soon after, had more weight in securing for Navarre a portion 
of the consideration to which he was entitled. Disregarding 

















' Strange to say, the editor of the Mémoires de Condé in the Collection 
Miohaud-Ponjoulnt expresses hla disbelicf of this occurrence ; but not only are 
the historians explicit, but an official atatement was drawn up and signed by 
the recretaries of state, under Charles's orders. Thia notarial document is 
inserted in La Place, 159, 140, and in the Histoire eoclésinstique. §, 296, 297 ; 
De Thon, iii, 58, gives the wrong date, Aug, 28th. Bera had from the lips of 
Condé, that very aftemoon, an aocount, which be transmitted the next day to 
Calvin, Letter of Aug. 25th, apud Baum, ili, App., 47. 
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the prohibition to tonch upon political matters, they boldly dis- 
ithe tortnem cussed the necessity of an account of the vast sums of 
gimeraricr money that had passed through the hands of the 
Paris, Guise, and of the restitution of the inordinate gifts 
which the cardinal and his brother, Diana of Poitiers, the 
Marshal of St. André, and even the constable, had obtained 
from the weakness of preceding monarchs. This boldness dis- 
turbed Catharine, She employed the constable to mediate for 

her with Antoine ; and soon a new compact was 
Mhemare framed, securing to the latter more explicit recog. 
=nwscnee™ nition as lientenant-general, and a more positive in- 
finence in the affairs of state.’ 

That influence he occasionally seemed anxious to exert in be- 
half of the reformed faith. Ile assured Gluck, the Danish 
nue ambassador, that, before the expiration of tho year, 
ttanedex he would cause the Gospel to be preached thronghont 
orPenmm: the entire kingdom. And he displayed some mag- 
nanimity when he answered Gluck, who had expressed anxiety 
that Lutheranism shonld be anbstituted for Calviniam in France, 
thet “‘inasinuch aa the two Protestant commmniona agreed in 
thirty-eight of the forty articles in which both differed from 
the Pope, all Protestants ought to make common canse against 
the oppression of the Roman See; it would afterward be an 
easy task to arrange their minor differences, and restore the 
Church to its pristine purity and splendor.” 

So wonderfal an awakening as that which was now witnessed 
in almost every part of France could not long continue without 
arousing violent resistance. The very signa that seemed to 
indicate the speedy triumph of the Reformation were, indeed, 
the occasion of the institution of an organized opposition of the 
most formidable character. Ilints of the propriety of calling 
in foreign assistance had even before this time been audibly 
whispered. The theologians of the Sorbonne, alarmed at the 
apparent favor displayed for the reformed teachers by the 
court, had despatched one Artus Désiré with a letter to Philip 








La Place, 181; De Thon, fii, (liv. xxvii) 40; Mém. de Gondé, tl %4, 95. 
‘La Place, 121, 122; Da Thou, iif. (liv. xxvll.) 40, 41. 
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the Second, in which they supplicated his intervention in be- 
teuige of half of the Catholic religion, now threatened with rain. 
Arubéiré. Happily the enterprise was nipped in the bud, and, 
on the arrest of Artus at Urleaus, on his way to Spain, the ne- 
farious conspiracy was fully divulged. The priestly agent, after 
craven prayers for his life, was immured for a time in a cloister.’ 
Well might the Romish party fear. The curiosity to hear the 
preaching of the Word of God by men of piety and learning, 
the desire to hear those grand psalms of Marot solemnly chant- 
ed by the chorus of thousands of luman voices, had infected 
every class of society. The records of tho chapters of cathe- 
coriotty orale, during this period of universal spiritual agita- 
Behretnng tion, are little else, we are told, than a list of cases of 
snd-ineins.” ecclesiastival discipline instituted against chaplains, 
vanons, and even higher dignitaries, for having attended the 
Huguenot services. At Rouen, the chief singer of Notre Dime 
acknowledged before the united chapter that he had often been 
present at the “assemblées"—nay, more—that he had never. 
heard anything there which was not good.”* 

In the court at Fontainebleau the contagion daily spread. 
Beza, it is true, gave expression to the warning that “not to be 
a Papist and to be a Christian were different things.”* But of 
external marks of an altered condition of things there was no 
lack. Little account was taken of the arrival of Lent. Meat 
was openly sold and eaten.' Hngnenot preachers conducted 








"Letter of Reza to Wolf, March 23, 1501, ap. Banm, ii, App., 80, 31; 
‘The Journal de Jehan de 1a Fosse, under May, 1561 (p. 43), has this entry : 
“ Actum Déxiré Ox amende honorable, tout nuil, Ia torcbe au poing, dedans 
Je palais, en ung jeudy, 14° da mois, et fut condamné a rester dedana tes 
Chartrenx oinq ana an pain et Alea: fly fut quatre moys; les ungs disent 
qu'll wen fut, lex aultres que les Chartroax le firent sortir, oraignant len 
huguencta, Depuis il ne se cacha pas, et se promenoit & Paria.” 

740 il n'a rion entenda qui ne fust ton.” Reg. capit, Eccles. Rothom. 
March 16, 1561, apud Floquet, Hist. du patlement de Normandie. ii. 374, 3 

+6 Aliud est Christianum esse quam Papistam non ee.” Letter to Wolf, 
March 25, 1561, ap. Baum, wt supra, 

+Phis very year parliament had isened an order, at the commencement of 
Lent, directing the sick, ‘‘ permialon préalablement obtenue,” to purohaca 
‘the meat they needed of the butcher of the Hotel-Dieu, who alone was per- 
mitted to sell, and who was compelled to subunit weekly to ths court record, 
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their services publicly in the apartments of the Prince of Condé 
and of Admiral Coligny, first outside of the castle, and then 
within its precincts, Catharine herself, partaking uf the general 
zeal, dedared her intention to hear the Bishop of Valence 
preach before the young king and the court, in the saluon of 
the castle. Such was the news that irritated and alarmed the 
commaye 88° but still vigorous Anno of Moutmoreney. By 
Simmer birth, by tradition, by long association, the constable 
was a devoted Roman Catholic. If any motive were 
wanting to determine him tu cling to the ancient régime, it was 
afforded by the proposition made in the late Particular Estates 
of Paris that the favorites of tho last two monarchs should be 
required to disgorgo the enormous gifts that had helped to 
impoverish the nation, This project, for which he held tha 
Lluguenots responsible, was repugnant alike to his pride and tu 
his exorbitant avarice. is prejudices were, moreover, skilfully 
fanned into a flame by interested companions. Ilis wife, Ma- 
deleine do Savoie—partly froin conviction, partly through joal- 
ousy of his children by a former marriage—her brother, the 
Count of Villars,' and the Marshal of St. André—a crafty, insid- 
ious adviser—plied him with plansible arguments. Diana, the 
Duchess of Valentinois, solicited him by daily messages. Low 
vould the first Christian baron abandon the ancient faith? 
How could the favorite of Henry the Secpnd consent to let his 
rich acquisitions escape him #* 
On one ovcasion. the constable was himsclf induced to attend. 
the service in the castle at which Bishop Montlue preached; 
but he came out highly disploased at t at tho doctrines he had heard,! 

















not only of the permissions granted and the persous to who he sold, but 
even of the yuancity which each applicant obiained! Registers of Parlia- 
ment, Feb, 27, 1501, apud Félivien, Histoire de Paria, iv., Preuves. 707. 

'Honorat de Savoie, Comte de Villars, had a private grudge to satisfy, 
against the adiniral, who had complained to the king of the oruelties which 
he had perpetrated in Languedoc, I Plane, 122. 

‘La Place, Commentaires, ubi supra; De Thon, fil. (liv, xxvil,) 41-43; 
Hist, eccls, i. 287; Huguenot poetioal libel in Le Laboureur, Add. to Castel- 
nau, 4. 745, 

3“ Auquel (levesque de Valence) il dict qu'il se contentoit de osste fois, et 
qu'll n'y retournerois plug” Ta Place, Commentalres, tf aupra ; De Thou, 
ubi supra, 
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and more convinced than ever that there was 8 secrot compact 
between Catharine de’ Medici and the King of Navarre to 
‘change the religion of the country. The next day a number of 
high nobles, in part ancient enemies—Montmorency, Guise, 
Montpensier, St. André—met in the vbecure chapel of the 
* basse-court,” where a Dominican monk held forth to the 
common retainers of the royal court. The constable’s eldest 
son, the upright but sluggish Marshal de Montmnorency, him- 
ang SMF having a secret leaning for the reformed doc- 
Montwormey trines, was alarmed by this threatening demonstra- 
tion, and inmediately sought, in a private interview 

with his father, to deter him from entering the arena as the 
ally of his former antagonists and the opponent of his own 
nephews, Coligny and D'Andelot. Better. he urged. to be 
pire than participant in 60 ungrateful a contest. The Ch 
Jons, of whom Anne had said that, if they were as good Chri 
tians in deed as they were in profession, they would exerciso 
forgiveness toward the Gnises, themselves came to sce their 
offended uncle, and protested that they wished the cardinal and 
his brothers no evil, but desired merely to remove their ability 
to do them further dawage. Neither his son nor his nephews 
made any impression on the obstinate disposition of the consta- 
ble. He had caught at the bait by which skilful anglers allured 
him, He fancied hivself the chosen champion of the church 
of his fathers, now assaulted by redoubtable enemies. What a 
glorious prospect lay before him if he sneveeded! What u halo 
would surround his name, if the splendor of the military achieve- 
monts of his youth should he thrown into the shade by the supe- 
rior glory of having, in his old age, rescued the most Christian na- 
tion of the world from the inroads of heresy ! To every argument 
he could only be brought to repeat the trite sophism, “that a 
change of religion could not be effected withont a revolution in the 
state,” and that, though he had no fear af being compelled to re- 
store the gifts he had received from the late monarchs, he would 
not suffer their actions to be questioned or their honor impeached.' 

















‘La Place, Commentaires, 133, De Thon, ill, (liv. xxvil.) 43, How deep 
the disappointment felt by the Protestants at the coustable's coumme must 
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On Easter day (the sixth of April), the finishing stroke was 
given tv the new compact between the leaders of the anti-re- 
formed party. Anne de Montwmorency and Franguis de Guise 
partook side by side of the sacrament in the chapel uf Fon- 
tainebleau, and that evening Guise, Joinville, and St. André 
were invited gnesta at the table of the constable," To the union , 
now distinctly formed, its opponents, in allusion to the number 
of the foremost members and to their proseriptive designs, soon, 
gretrime applied the name of “Trimnvirate”—the designa- 
rateforuet. tion by which it has ever since been known. What, 
the details of these designa were is not altogether certain. If 
the document that has come down to us, purporting to be an 
Arpurioon ttthoritative statement emanating from the original 
alement. parties to the scheme, could be depended on as genu- 
ine, it would disclose to ns an strocions plot, net only against 
the Hugneno:s of France, but for the extirpation of Protestant- 
ism throughout the world. The sanguinary project was to be 
execnted under the superintendence of his Catholic Majesty of 
Spain. The King of Navarre, the support of ieresy in France, 
was tirst to be seduced by promises or terrified by threats. Should 
neither course prove successful, Philip was to raise an army it 
the most secret manner before winter. Should Antoine yield 
at once, he was to be expelled from the kingdom, with his wife 
and children. Should he attempt resistance, the Duke of Guise 
would declare himself the head of the Catholics, and, between 
him and Philip, the heretical King of Navarre would specdily 
be crushed. Then were all that had ever professed the ro- 


have been, can be guthered from the sanguine picture of the prospects of the 
French Reformation drawn by Languet a couple of months earlier. Arguing 
from the comparative mildnens of Montmorency in the persecutions under 
Henry LI., from the fuet thnt he had allowed no one of his five suns lo enter 
‘the ecclesiastical state, which offered rare opportnnities of advancement, and 
from the influence which hia sons and hia three nephews—all favorably in- 
clined to, if not open adherents of the new doctrines—would exert over the 
old man, he not unnaturally came to thin conclusion 
opinion that, if the Guises still retain any power, the constable will join Na- 
varre for the purpose of overwhelming them, and will make no opposition to 
Navarte it he ects on foct « moderate reformation of doctrine." Epix. 
ik, p. 102. 


"La Place and De Thou, ubi rupra, 
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formed faith to be slain. Not one was to be spared. The 
entire race uf the Bourbons was to be exterminated, lest an 
avenger or a resuscitator of Protestantism should arise froin its 
descendants, The emperor and the Catholi¢ princes of Ger- 
many would prevent the Protestants beyond the Rhine fro: 
sending succor to their French brethren. The Roman Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland, with the assistance of the Pope, would 
engage the Protestant cantons. Tu the Duke of Savoy, sup- 
perted by Philip and the Italian dukes, was intrueted the wel- 
come task of destroying utterly the nest of heresy—Geneva. 
Here should the executioner revel in the blood of his victima, 
Not an inhabitant was to escape. All, withont respect to age 
or sex, were to bo slain with the sword or drowned in the lake, 
as an evidence that divine retribution had compensated for the 
delay by the severity of the punishment, causing the children 
to bear, as an example memorable to all time, the penalty of 
the wickedness of their fathers. The fruits of the French eon- 
fiscations would be applied as a loan to the expenses of the ern 
sade in Germany, where the united forces of France, the em- 
peror, and the Catholic princes would subjugate the followers 
of Luther, as they had already exterminated the disciples of 
Calvin. 

Such are the reported details of a plan almost too gross for 
belief. It is true that the existence of similar schemes—-leas 
extonsive, perhaps, but equally sanguinary. and, in the light of 
history, not much Jess absurd—formed by the adherents of the 
papacy during the sixteenth century, is too well attested to admit 
of donht. But the historicai diffienlties surrounding this docn- 
ment have never yet been satisfactorily explained, and the ste- 
‘dent of the [ugnenot annals must still content himself with 
regarding it as a summary of reports current within the firer 
two years of the reign of Charles the Ninth, respecting the 
secret designs of the Triumvirs, rather than as an authorized 
statement of their intentions. 











*'Thia dooument first appeara in the Mémoires de Condé, under the title 
“Sommaire dea choses premidrement aocordées entre les Ducn de Mont- 
stable, et Do Gnyre Grand Maiatre, Pairs de France, ot le 
Andr3, pour la Conspiration du Triumvirat, et depnia misea 
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While the intrigues of the Duchess of Valentinois and other 
bigots had been successful at court, the enemies uf the Hugue- 





en délibération & I'entrée du Snoré ot Sainct Concile de Trente, ot arrestée 
entre les Parties, en leur privé Coureil trict contre les Hérétiques, et contre 
Je Boy de Navarre, on tant qu'il gouverae et conduit mal les affsires de 
Chatles neuflewo Roy de France, Miueut; lequel est Authour de continuel 
‘aceroissement de Ia nonvolle Seote qui pullule en France.” The prinoipal 
provisions are given by De Thou, iii, (Hiv. xxix.) 142, 143, under date of 1562, 
who explicitly atates his disbellef of its authenticity. Neither, iadesd, does 
the compiler of the Mém, de Condé ronoh for it. Among. other objections 
that have been urged with force against the genuinenass of the domument, are 
the following: The iraprobsbility that the ‘Triumvirs would mature # plan In- 
volving all the Catholic sovereigns of Karops without previously obtaining 
their consent, of which there is no trace : the inconsistency of the project 
ith the well-known policy and character of the German Emperor Ferdinand; 
the improbability thet the Connoil of ‘Trent would indorse a plan aimed at 
‘the humiliation of Navarre, who, when the council actually reassembled in 
Junuary, 1542, waa completely won over to the Roman patty. In favor of 
the documant many be urged : First. that M. Capefigue (Histoire de la rSforme, 
dela ligue, ete.. il. 243-245)asserta: ‘J'ai trouvé oatta piéco, qu'on a crue sap- 
posée, en original et signée dans lea MBB. Colbert, bibl. du roi.” Prof, Sol- 
dan, who has devoted an appendix to the first volume of his Geseb. des Prot. 
in Frankreich, to o discussion of this reported agreement between the Trium- 
vira, was unsuccessful in finding any trice of such a paper. Secondly, thas 
the Mémoires de Guise, the manuecript of which, according to the statement 
of the editor, M_Aimé Champollion, fils (Notice sur Francois de Lorraine, duo 
d’Aumale et de Guise, prefixed to his Mémoires, first published in the Collec- 
tion Michaud-Poujoulat. 1851, p. 5). is partly in the handwriting of the duke 
himself, partly in that of his sooretary. Millet, invert the “' Sommaire” pre- 
cisely as it stands in the Mémoires de Condé, without any denial of ita authen- 
ticity. This would appear, at first sight, to settle ihe question beyond cavll, 
But it must be borne in mind that many of the mémoires of the sixteenth 
century are compiled on the plan of including all coutemporery papers of im- 
Portance, whether written by friend or by foe. Frequently the most contra- 
letory narratives of the ssme event are placed side by side, with little or no 
comment. This is precisely the case with those of Guise, in which, for ex- 
ample, no less than four nocounte—thres of thom from Huguenot sources—are 
given of the massacre of Vassy. Now wa have the testimony of De Thom (ud 
supra’ that this agreemout, industriously circulated by the Prince of Condé 
and the Huguenots, made & powerful impression not only in France, but in 
Germany and ull Northern Europe. 80 important a document, even if « 
forgery. would naturally find a plaoe in such s collection as the Mémoires of 
Gaise. Altogether the matter is in a singalarly interesting position. Conkd 
the manuscript seen by M. Capefigue be foand and re-examined critically, the 
‘rath might, perhaps, be reached. M, Henri Martin, in hia excellent Histoire 
de France, x 72, note, eocepta the document as genuine, 
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nots had not been idle in other parts of France. Fearful of the 
effect which the apparent union between Catharine and the 
King of Navarre might produce in accelerating the advance of 
the reforined doctrines, they resolved to stir up the zeal of the 
populace—that portion of the people that retained the strong- 
est devotion for the traditional faith—in the country as well as 
in the capital’ Holy week furnished opportunities that were 
eagerly embraced. Fanatical priests and monks wrought up the 
itable mob to a frenzy."/ When their passions had 
reached a fervent heat, it was cay to bring on sedi- 
tious explosions, the blame of which could be attached to the 
other party.“ Few cities in the realm,” says Abbé Rruslart in 
his journal, “escaped at this time riots and tumultuous scenes 
occasioned by the new religion.” Amiens, Pontoise, and Parie 
itself were among the scenes of these disorders, Twenty cities 
witnesseil the slaughter of Protestants by the infuriated rabble. 

The disturbance that attracted more attention than any other 
took place in the episcopal city of Beauvais—about forty miles 
north of Paris—on Euster Monday, the very next day after 
Montmorency, Guise, and St. André had been confirming their 
‘meatsira, inauspicious compact at the sacred feast in honor of a 
Peuvs risen Redeemer. The Bishop of Beauvais was the 
celebrated Cardinal Odet de Chatillon, long suspected of being 
at heart a convert to the reformed doctrines. More bold than 








Maaeacros in 
Inoly week, 








1 The “* plobe e populo rainuto,” the Venetian Michiel toll us, ‘+8 quello che 
si veda certo con gran fervensia ¢ devozione frequentar le ohiese, e continuar 
li ritf oattolici,” Relations des Amb. Vén. i, 412. 

+“ Anleans desditz ceclisinaticquee,” is Claude Haton's ingenuous admission 
respecting his follow priests of this period, “* extoient fort viciewx encores pour 
Iom, et les plus vicicux estoient ceux qui plus resistoient auxditz hnguenotz, 
jasques & mettre la main anx constesux et ax armes.” Memoirs, i. 128. 

4 Mémoires da,Condé, 4, 27. 
_ ‘In viginti urbibus aut cirotter tracidati fuerunt pi a furiosa plebe. 
Letter of Calvin to Ballinger, May 24, 1561, apud Banm, ji., App., 33, At 
‘Mana, on Lady-Day (March 25th), so serious a riot took place, that the bishop 
felt compelled to apologize in a letter to Catharina (April 232), in which he 
excanes his flock by alleging that they were exasperated beyond endurance by 
the sight of a Huguouot *‘ assemblée” openly held by day in the ** Fauboung 
Bt, Jehan,” contrary to the royal ordinances—some of the attendants, he 
asserts, coming out of the meeting armed. His letter is to be found in the 
‘Mem, de Condé, ii. 339. 
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he had formerly been, he now openly fostered their spread in 
his diocese.' But even the personal popularity of the brother 
of Coligny and D'Andelot could not, in the present instance, 
secure immunity for the preachers who proclaimed the Gospel 
under his auspices. ‘Incited by the priesthood, the people over- 
leaped all the bounds within which they had hitherto contained. 
themselves. The occasion was a rumor spread abroad that the 
Cardinal, instead of attending the public celebration of the mass 
in his cathedral church, had, with his domestics, participated in 
a private communion in his own palace, and that every com- 
municant had, at the hands of the Abbé Bouteiller, received 
both elements, “after the fashion of Geneva.” Hereupon 
the mob, gathering in great force, assailed a private house in 
which there lived a priest accused of teaching the children the 
doctrines of religion from the reformed catechisms. The un- 
happy Adrien Fourré—such was the achoolmaster’s name—was 
killed ; and the rabble, rendered more savage through their first 
taste of blood, dragged his corpse to the public square, where it. 
was burned by the hands of the city hangman. Odet himself 
inured no little risk of meeting a similar fate. But the 
strength of the episcopal palace, and the sight of their bishop 
clothed in his cardinal’s costume, appeaséd the mub for the 
time; and before the morrow came, a goodly number of the 
neighboring nobles had rallied for his defence.” 

If such riotous attacks followed the preaching of the eccle- 
siastics in the provinces, the demonstrations of hostility to the 
exercises of the Protestants could not be of a milder type in the 
midst of the turbulent populace of Paris, and within a stone’a 









Pas 
a ‘‘traiter,” a “new Judas,” ete. Bulletin, xxii 1. 
) Gt. 52; Histoire ecclés . i, 287; La Plaoe, 124; 
App.. 33; Journal de Bruslart. Mém. de Condé, 
ii 27. Interesting documents from the municipal recorda of Beauvais. Bulle- 
tin, xxiii. (1874) #4, eto. Letter of Chantonnay, Rheims, May 10, 1561 (Mom, 
de Condé, ji. 11), who adda: “+1 Admiral ha tant pon avon le erddit qu'il ha 
‘ver Monsieur de Vendosmo {Navarro}, que Yon w exéeuté deux on trois de 
cenix da penple; lequel depuis stent levé de nouveau, ot » penda le hoarreay 
qui feit Yexéoution.” 


as an “apostate, 
2 De Thon, iii. (liv. xx 
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April information was received that the city residence of the 
peunton ‘Siete do Tongjnmenn, situated on the Pré aux Clercs, 
Brbouee was becoming a haunt of the Huguenots. Tt was not 

long before the rabble, with ranks recruited from the 
neighboring colleges, instituted an assanlt. But they met with 
4 resistance upon which they had not counted. Forewarned 
of his danger, Longjumean had gathered beneath his roof a 
number of friendly nobles, and laid in good supply of arms. 
The undisciplined crowd fied before the well-directed fire of 
the defenders, and left several men dead and a larger mun- 
ber wounded on the field. Not satisfied with this victory by 
force of anns, Longjumean resorted to parliament. But the 
court displayed its usual partiality fur the Roman Catholic 
faith, While it abstained from justifying the assailants, and 
forbade the students from assembling in the neighborhood, it 
reiterated the adage that “there is nothing more incompatible 
than the co-existence of two different religions in the same 
atate,”* censured the nobleman’s conduct, and ordered him 
forthwith to retire to his castle at Longjumeau.” 

‘The only salvation of France lay in putting an end to such 
alarming exhibitions of discord, from the frequent recurrence of 
which it was to be feared that the country stood upon the verge 
of civil war. For this reason, Catharine de’ Medici yielded to 
the persuasions of Chancellor L’Hospital, and, on the nine- 
teenth of April, caused a royal letter to be addressed to all the 
Newanato- judges, in which the practice of self-control and toler- 
ermtorlet. ‘ance waa enjoined. Insulting expressions based on 
differences of religion were strictly forbidden. The very use of 

" *Osr, de tontes les choses, Is plus incompatible en ung estat, oo sont deux 
religions contraires.” 

‘Journal de Bruslart, Mémoires de Condé, i, 26, oto,; Reginters of Parlia- 
ment, ibid., ii, 341, eto., and apud Félibien, Hist. de Paris, Prouves, iv. 798, 
Arrét of April 28th and 29th. According to the information that had reached 
Calvin, twelve had been killed and forty wounded by Longjumesn and hia 
friends (Calvin to Bullinger. wi supra). Tha parliamentary registers do not 
give the prooise number, The good carate of 8, Barthélemi makes no allu- 
sion to any attack, but sets down the loss of the Roman Catholics ob three 
Xilled and nine wounded. Journal de Jeban do 1a Fosse, 41. Hubert Lan- 
guet sayn seven wore killed. Epist, secr., ii, 117, 
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the hateful epithets of “ Papist” and “Huguenot” was pro- 
scribed. Far from offering a reward for denunciation, the king 
proclaimed it criminal to violate the sanctity of the home for 
the alleged purpose of ferreting out unlawful assemblages. He 
again ordered the release of all imprisoned for religion’s sake, 
and extended an invitation to exiles to return to their homes, 
if they would live in a Catholic manner, granting them permis- 
sion, if they were otherwise disposed, to sell their property and 
leave the kingdom.' 

It would have been not a little’ surprising if so tolerant an 
edict, even though it did little more than repeat the provisions 
of the last royal letters on the same subject (of the twenty- 
eighth of January), had been accepted without opposition by 
the Romish party.’ Still more strange if parliamentary jealousy 
oppoitim ot had not taken umbrage at the neglect of immemo- 
the Purity rial usage, when the letter was sent to the lower 
bias courts before having received the honor of a formal 
registry at the hands of the Parisian judges. It is difficult 
to say which offence was most resented. Toleration, parlia- 
ment remonstrated, was a tacit approval of a diversity of re- 
ligion—a thing unheard of from Clovie’s reign down to the 
present day. Kings and emnperora.—inay, even ope —had 





1 Letters patent of Fontainetlesa, Apri 19, 1681, Mém. de Condé, i. 394, 
885; La Place; and Hist. eoclés., whi eupra ; De Thon, iii (liv. xxviii.) 52. 

* How the devoted adherenta of the Roman church received this edict and 
ite predecessor appears from the Mémoires of Claude Haton, In the city of 
Provine. a short distance from Paris, one or two preachers reluctantly con- 
sented to resd it in the churches; but “‘ maistre Barrier,” a Franciscan and 
cnrate of Sainte Croix, instead of the required proclamation, made these re- 
marks to the people at the commencement of his sermon : ** On m’a cejourd’- 
huy apporté ung mémoire et papier esoript, qu'on m’a dict estre 1a coppie 
@un dict da roy, pour vous le publier ; ot veult-on gus je vous dye que les 
chats et les rata doiboent vivre en paiz ler ungs ance lea aultres, sans so rien 
faire de mal I'ung 4 Pautro, eb que nous aultres Francoye, c'est amsavoir los 
hérétiques et lea catholicques, fassions ainsi, et que le roy le veult. Jo ne 
suis cricur ni trompette de la ville pour faire teles publications, Dien veuille 
par sa miséricorde avoir pitié de son église et du royaume de France, los deux 
ensemble sout prestz de tomber en grande ruyne; Dicu veuille bailler bon 
oonseil & nostre jeune roy et inspirer aes gouverneurs i bien faire; ila entrent 
& leur gouvernement par ung pauvre commencement, mais ce eat en puni- 
tion de nos peches,” ‘Mémoires de Claude Haton, i. 128, 124. 
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fallen into error and been proclaimed heretical or schismatic, 
but never had such calamity befallen a king of France. It were 
better for Charles to make open profession of his intention to 
live and die in his religion, and to enforce conformity on the 
part of his subjects, than to open the door wide to sedition by 
tolerating dissent. Better to renew the prohibition of heretical 
conventicles, and to reiterate the ancient penalties, Particular- 
Jy ill-advised was it that Charles should be made to pronounce 
seditious those who applied the names “ Papist” and “Hague- 
not” to their opponents, for it eemed to establich side by side 
two rival sects, although the name of the one was so novel ag 
never to have fonnd a place in any former missives of the crown." 

‘The refusal of the Parisian parliament to verify the edict in 
the customary manner prevented its universal observance ; but, 
notwithstanding this untoward circumstanee, it proved exeeed- 
ingly favorable to the development. of the HIugnenot movement." 
Searcely a month after its publication, Calvin, in a letter to 
which we have more than once had occasion to refer, expressed 
his astonishment at the ardor with which the French Protes- 









xxviii) 52, 53. The remoustrance of patliament was, in point of fact, litt 
amore than an echo of the strenuous protest of the Spanish ambassador to the 
queen mother. See Chantonnay to Catharine de’ Modici, April 22, 1561, 
‘Mémoires de Conds, ii, 6-10, 

* According to Claude Haton, the edict was rcovived with ineffable de- 
light, eapocially in thoao cities of the kingdom whore thero were Huguenot 
judges. The Catholics were despised. Tho Huguenots became bold: “Ea 
toutes compngnies, assambl-es ot lioux publiez, ilz huguenotz avoient le hault 
parler.” Despite the prohibition of the employment of insulting terms, 
they called their adversaries “‘papaux, idolitres, pausres: abuser.” and 
“tisons du purgatoire du pape.” Mémoires, i, 122. Doubtless a umaller 
measure of free speech than thie would have sufficed to atir up the bile of 
the curate of Mériot. 

Already, on the 6th of Mazoh. Claude Boissidre had written to the Genevan 
reformer from Saintes : ‘God has so augmented His oburch that we number 
to-day by the grace of God thirty-eight pastors in this province” (Snintonge 
in Wostern Franoo\, ‘‘aach of us having tho oare of 90 many towns and 
parishes, that, had we fifty more, we should scarcely be able to satisfy half 
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are songht for on all hands from us is not less-than that with 
which sacerdotal offices are wont to be solicited among, 
Erie’ the papists. Those who are in quest of them besiege 
uatmse sy doors, as if I must be entreated after the fash- 
ion of the court; and vie with each other, as if the possession 
of Christ’s kingdom were a quiet one. And, on onr part, we 
desire to fulfil their earnest prayers to the extent of our ability ; 
but we are thoroughly exhausted; nay, we have for some time 
been compelled to drag from the book-stores every workman 
that conld be found possessed even of a slight tincture of litera- 
tare and religious knowledge.”* 

‘The lotters that reached Calvin and his colleagues by every 
messenger from Southern Franee—many of which have recently 
come to light in the libraries of Paris and Gieneva—present a 
vivid picture of the condition of whole districts and provinces. 
From Milhan comes the intelligence that the mass has for some 
time been banished from the place, but that a single pastor is 
by no means sufficient; he must have a colleague, that one 
minister may take exclusive care of the neighboring country, 
“where there is an infinite number of churches,” while the 
other remains in the city. Everywhere there is an abundance 
of hot-headed persons who, by their breaking of crosses and 
images, and even plundering of churches, give the adversary an 
opportunity for calumniating. ‘May the Lord, of His good- 
ness, be pleased ta purge His church of them !”? 

In thee most difficult cireumstances—while, on the one hand, 
the demand for ministers was largely in excess of the supply, 
swesuaeaiies and, on the other, the folly of certain inconsiderate 
of the Fugue: enthusiasts seemed likely to draw upon the great body 

‘amk™ of Protestanta the unwarranted charge of disorder and 
insubordination to law—the Hugnenot ministers fearlessly took 
@ position that atrikingly exhibits their excellent judgment, a5 




















‘the charges that present themselves.” Geneva MSS., ep Bulletin, xiv: 
(1855) 320, ami Crottet, Hint, des él réf. de Pons, Gémozae. ete .. 7. 
+ ' Letter to Bullinger, May 24, 1561, apud Baum, ii,, App.. 32, and Bonnet, 
Eng. tr., iv. 190, 

Letter of Gilbert de Vaux, April 5, 1561. MS. in Nat, Lib. of Paris, apud 
Bulletin, xiv. 391, 322. 
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well as their high moral principle. They declined to counte- 
nanes a policy which offered, to say the least, bright temporary 
adyantages, They refused to trust the vessel freighted with 
their best hopes for the future of France, to be cafried into port 
on the treacherous waves of popular excitement. They pre- 
ferred to abate somewhat of the proper demande which they 
might have exacted with success, that they might deprive their 
enemies of the slightest ground for maligning their loyalty to 
their native land and its legitimate king. When the Protestants 
of Montauban—a town then beginning to assume a religious, 
character which it has never since lost—learned that they had 
been falsely accused of having revolted from the king, and of 
having elected a governor of their own, established a polity simi- 
lar to that of the Swiss cantons, and coined money as an indepen- 
dent state, they not only refuted the charges to the satisfaction of 
the royal lieutenant sent to investigate the truth,’ but they dis- 
continued the puélic celebration of the Lord’s Supper, in order 
to avoid even the appearance of unwillingness to obey the king's 
commands. At the same time they wrote to Geneva an earnest 
request that, nutwithstunding the need of teachers in France, 
no persons that had been monks or chaplains should be admitted 
to the ministry unless after long and careful serutiny. They 
did more harm, they disquieted the churches more, they said, 
than the most violent persecutions that had befallen the Protes- 
tants. For they refused to submit to discipline, made light of 
the decisions of their brethren, and, while seeking only their 
own pleasure, drew odium upon the ministers who endeavored 
to uphold good order among the people." 

The position of the Huguenots was certainly anomalous, and 
presented the strangest inconsistencies. The royal letters en- 
joined that no inguiries should be made with the view of dis- 





' After having examined the churches, convents, eto., the lieutenant, thongh 
Roman Catholic, reported to the Toulouse parliament “qu'il avoit trouvé 
une telle obsiesance on oeste ville que le roy demande & tous ses subjects, de 
norte qu'il n'y avoit en jamais un coup frappé, me injure diote aux papistes 
par ceux do i'Evangile.” 

* Letter of Du Vignaalt to M. d’Espeville (Calvin), May 96, 1661, in Geneva 
‘MSS,, Balletin, xiv, (1868) 822-624, 
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turbing any one for religion's sake; the Parliament’ of Paria 
ecoutane TefuBCM to rogister theso letters and oboy tho provi- 
lawesnd 81008; the still more fanatical connsellors of the Parli- 
paciox ament of ‘Toulouse rather incressed than diminished 
their severities, and daily consigned fresh victims to the flames.’ 
It was natural that the clergy should take advantage of these 
circumstances to renew their remonstrances against the contin- 
uance of the existing toleration. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
seized the opportunity afforded him by the solemn ceremonial 
of Charles’s anointing at Rheims (on the thirteenth of June, 
1561) to present to the queen mother tho collective com- 
plaints of the prelates, because, so far from witnessing the rigid 
enforcement of the royal edicts, they beheld the heretical con- 
venticles held with more and more publicity from day to day, 
reas aNd the judges excusing themselves from the per- 
pevtexity. formance of their duty by alleging the number of 
conflicting laws, in the midst of which their course was by no 
means easy. Ile therefore recommended the convocation of 
the parliament with the princes and members of the council, 
that, by their advice, some permanent and proper settlement of 
this vexed question might be reached.’ Catharine, who, in the 
publication of the letters-patent of April, had followed the ad- 
vice of Chancellor L’Hospital, and seemed to lean to the side 
of toleration, now yielded to the cardinal’s persuasions—wheother 
from a belief that the mixed assembly which he proposed to 
convene would pursue the path of conciliation already pointed 
ont by the government, or from a fear of alienating a powerful 
party in the state. 

On the twenty-third of June, Charles, aceompanied by his 
mother, by the King of Navarre, and the other princes of the 
‘tte“tera. blood, and by the council of state, came to the cham- 
Fal" of1881. ber of parliament, and the chancellor announced to 
the assembled members the object of this extraordinary visit. 





* Cenx de Tholoze sont du tont euragte, car ils ne oswent de brusler Jes 
Paoures fddles de jour A aultre Le trouppean eat fort désol’, et croy qu'est 
sans posteur.” Letter of La Chasse, Montpellier, June 14, 1501, to M. d’Es- 
Peville, Gensva MBS., udi supra, p. 325. 

* La Place, 127, 198; De Thon, it, Hv. xxviil. 68, 

You. L—81 
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Tt was to obtain advice not respecting religion itself—that waa 
reserved for the deliberation of the national council, and its 
merits could not be discussed here—but respecting the best 
method of appeasing the commotions daily on the increase, 
caused by a diversity of religious tenets. Ile therefore begged 
all present to express in brief terms their opinions on this im- 
portant topic. It is not surprising that the answers given should 
have been of the most varied import. Ever since the time of 
Tlenry the Second, the Parliament of Paris had contained a 
considerable number of friends, more or less open, of Protestant- 
ism, and among the princes and noblemen who came to join in 
the deliberation, the number of its warm advocates was propor- 
tionately still greater. At the same time, the Koman Catholic 
party was largely rapresented in the ranks of the members of 
the parliament proper, as recent events had indicated; while, 
among the high nobility and the dignitaries of the church, the 
weight of the constable and the Duke of Guise, th rdinals 
of Bourbon, Tournon, Lorraine, and Guise, and the Bishop of 
Paris, counterbalanced the influence uf the King of Navarre, the 
Prince of Condé, the Chatillons, and the chancellor. Five or six 
different opinions were announced by the successive speakers ;' 
but they could all be reduced to three. The mire tolerant 
advocated the suspension of all punishments until the determi- 
nation of the questions in dispute by a council. A second claas, 
on the contrary, maintained the propriety and expediency of 
enforcing the laws which made death the penalty of heretical 




















" Mémoiren do Onsteinan, | tk, ©. 8. ‘The discussion was long, and would 
have been tedious, had it not turned upon ao important a topic. There were 
140 members of parliament, and accarding to ita regulation: no one waa 
allowed to concur simply in the views of another, but each counsellor was 
compelled to express his own sentiments, which were then committed to 
writing. As some of the high dignitaries of state also gave their opinions, 
there were altogether moro than 130 speakers, and parliament inet twice a 
day to listen to them. ‘The Bishop at Paris, after harshly advocating the re- 
kindling of the extinct fires of the extrapnde, was compelled to hear in retarn, 
some plain words from Admiral Coligny, who boldly accuecd the bishops and 
Prienta of being the canse of all the evila from which the Christian world was 
auffering, while at the same time they instigated a cruel persecution of those 
who exposed their crimes. The letters of Hubert Languet, who wae in Paria 
‘at the time, are exceedingly instructive, Epist secr., ii, 122, 125, eto, 
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belief. The rest—and they mustered in the ond a majority of 
three‘ over the advocates of toleration, while they were much 
more numerous than the champions of bloody persecution—ad- 
vised the king to give to the ecclesiastical courts exclusive cog- 
nizance of heresy, according to the provisions of the Edict of 
Romorantin, and to forbid the holding of public or private con- 
venticles, whether with or withont arms, in which sermons 
should be preached or the sacraments administered otherwise 
than according to the cnstoms of the Romish Church." Such 
was the result of the deliberations of the Mercuriale of June 
and July, 1561, in the course of which opinions had been freely 
expressed far more radical than those of Anne Du Bourg in the 
Mereuriale of 1559. 

The edict for which the direction had been thus marked out 
was published on the eleventh of July, 1561. It has become 
The “Edit Celebrated in history as the “Edict of July.” After 
offoly."peiterating the injunctions of previous royal letters, 
and forbidding ail insults and breaches of the peace, on pain of 
the halter, Charles was made to prohibit “all enrollings, sij 
tures, or other things tending to sedition.” Treacher 
churches were strictly commanded to abstain from uttering 
words caleulated to oxcite the popular passions or prejudice. 
‘The most important portion of the law, however, was that which 
punished, by confiseation of body and goods, all who attended, 
whether with or without aris, conventicles in which preaching 
was held or tho holy sacraments administered. Of simple 
heresy the cognizance was still restricted, as by the eilict of Ro- 
morantin in the previous year, to the church courts: but no 
higher penalty could be imposed on the guilty, when handed 











1 Or eenen, according to Languet, Bpist, sec., ii, 130, 

* Journal de Braslart, Mémoires de Condé, i. 40, ete. ; Despatches of Chan- 
tonnay, Mém. de Condé. ii. 12-15; La Placo, 130; Hist. evelis , i, 293, 204; 
De Thea, iii. liv. xxviii.) $4 Cf, Mastin, Hist. de France, x, *2. Baum, 
Theod. Beza, ii, 172, eto., and Soldan, Geschichts des Prot. in Frankreich, i. 
428. 
* Tt ia ntylod a ‘‘merouriaie” in a contemporary lotter of Du Pasquier (Au- 
gustin Martorat), Rouen, July 11, 1561, Bulletin, xly, (1805) 884: “ On dit que 
Im mercuriale est achevée, mais la conclusion n'est pas encores pablise.” 

+H, Martin, Hint, de France, x 83, 
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over to the secular arm, than banishment from the kingdom. 
The punishment of all offences in which public disorder or ee- 
dition was mingled with heresy, remained in the hands of the 
presidial judges: These were the leading features of this se- 
vere ordinance. It is true that the edict was expressly stated to 
be only provisional—to last no longer than until the Universal or 
National Council, whichever might be held—that pardon waz 
offered to those who would live in a Catholic manner for the 
future, that calumny was threatened with exemplary punish- 
ment. Yet it was clear that the law was framed in the interest 
of the Roman Catholics, and in their interest alone. The Duke 
of Guise openly exulted. He exclaimed in the hearing of many, 
“that his sword would never rest in its scabbard when the 
execution of this decision was in question.”* The disappoint- 
ment of the Protestants waa not less extreme. At court, Ad- 
miral Coligny did not hesitate to declare that its provisions 
could never be executed. The farther they were removed from 
St. Germain, the more loudly the Huguenots mur- 
mured, the greater was their indisposition to submit 
to the harsh conditions imposed upon them. In 
Guyenne and Gascony, and in Languedoc, where whole towns 
‘were to be found containing scarcely one avowed partisan of the 
papacy, the discontent was open and threatening. How long 
did the bigots of Paris intend to keep their eyes closed and 
refuse to recognize the altered aspect of affairs? Until what 
future day was the eimplest of righte—the right of the social and 
public worship of God—to be proscribed? Must the inhabi- 
tants of entire districts continue, month after month, and year 
after year, to stand in the eye of the law as culprits, with the 
halter around their necks, and beg inerey of a despised priest- 
hood and a dissolute court, for the crime of assembling in the 
open field, in the school-honses, or even in the parish churches, 


Dinapyent- 
‘ment at ita 
coven, 





"The text of the Edict of July is 





in Isambert, Reoneil gén. des anc. 
lois fr., xiv. 109-111; Histoire eoclia., i, 294-290 ; Mém. de Gondé, i, 42-45, 
Gf. Ta Place, 180, 181; De Thou, iii. 54,55; Mém. de Castelnou, L ili 0, 3 
* “Que son épée no tiendrait jamais au fourreau quand il serait question de 
faire eortir effet & oot axrévé,”” “Martin, x. 88. 
SThid., wot cupra, 
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where their fathers had worshipped before them, to listen to the 
preaching of God’s word # 

With the rising excitement the power of the ministers to con- 
trol the ardor of their flocks ateadily declined. How could the 
people be moderate, or even prudent, when their rights were so 
thoroughly ignored? The events of Montauban during August 
and the sncceeding months, may serve to illustrate the grow- 
ing impatience of the laity. Until now, as we have seen, the 
earnest warnings of their pastors had generally been sncceseful 
in restraining the Huguenots from touching the symbols of a 
hated system so temptingly exhibited before their eyes. But, a 
few weeks after the unofficial intelligence of the enaetment of 
the edict of July had reached the city, the work of destruction 
commenced. On the night of the fourteenth of August the 
jenceian ae Church of St. Jacques received the first bands of 
Montanter.” Seonoclasta. ‘The pictures and images were torn down 
or hurled from their niches and destroyed ; but the chalices, the 
ailver crosses, and other precious articles, were left untouched. 
The object was neither robbery nor plunder. A week: later, tho 
same fate befel the paintings in the church of the Auguetinians. 
After another and a shorter interval, the chapels of St. Antoine, 
8t. Michel, St. Roch, St. Barth¢lemi, and Notre Dame de Baquet, 
witnessed similar scenes of destruction. It waa at this juncture 
that the edict of July was brought tr Montanban and publicly 
proclaimed. Nothing could have been more inopportune. The 
raging fever of the popular pulse had been mistaken, for a tran- 
aient excitement, and the specific now adiinistered, far from 
quenching the patient’s barning thirst, only stimulated it to a 
more irrepressible craving. That very evening (Tuesday, the 
twenty-sixth of Augnst), the people, irritated beyond endnrance, 
gathered around the Dominican church. The monks, fore- 
warned of their danger, had taken the precaution to fortify 
themselves, They now rang the tocsin, but no one came to 
their rescne, and the stronghold was speedily taken. The aa- 
sailants, however, cherished no enmity toward God's image in 
human flesh and bones. So, after effectually destroying all 
man’s efforts to represent the Divine likeness in stone or on 
canvas, the Huguenots proceeded to the Carmelite Church 
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Here rich trophies awaited them—a “Saint Suaire” and relics, 
which, on close inspection, were found to be the bones of horses 
instead of belonging to the saintly personages whose names 
they had borne. The reader will scarcely feel surprise to learn 
that the monks—with the single exception of the Francis- 
cans—now judged that the time for them to leave the city had 
arrived. 

Instructed by the somewhat suggestive example of the fate 
that had befallen their brethren, the black and white friara, and, 
doubtless considering discretion the better part of valor, the 
priests of the collegiate church of St. Stephen abandoned their 
preparations for defence, and, stipulating only for their own 
safety, gave up their paintings to be consigned to the flames. A 
bonfire was kindled on one of the public squares; and while the 
sacred pictures and images thrown upon it were being slowly 
consumed, bands of children looked on and chanted in chorus the 
metrical paraphrase of the ten commandments, The city being 
thus cleared of its public objects of superstitious devotion,’ the 
people next turned their attention to those of a more private char= 
acter, As the crowds moved along the streets they earnestly ap- 
pealed to the inmates of the houses ta follow the noble example 
the churches had set them. We are informed by a contempo- 
rary record that the iconoclasts carefully abstained from tres- 
parsing, and confined themselves to an exhibition of those pas- 
sages of Sacred Writ in which an idolatrous worship was pro- 
hibited. But, if the brief argumentation for which the rapidity 
of the transaction allowed time was not in all cases sufficient to 
produce entire conviction, it may be presumed that any remain- 
ing scruplea were removed by the contagion of the popular en- 
thusiasin. Montauban was purged of image-worship as in a 
day, and without the injury of man, woman, or child.* 

Coligny was right. The Edict of July could not be carried 
into execution in those parts of France where, as in Montauban, 
the mass of the population had openly adopted, Protestantism. 





''Tho onthedral alone persisted in holding out day or two longer, and then 
‘made an unwilling sacrifice of ita pictures, protesting at the same time that 
ft only wanted peaoe and friendship. 

* Hist, cocles, des él, réf., 1. 580-589, 
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If the resistance encountered was often accompanied by an 
menue  eaTnestness that disdained to be trammelled by the 
Groot trex. customary forms of civil law, it was almost always 
ia exercised in accordance with- the dictates of natural 
justice. If the people, emancipated from the service of images, 
believed themselves to possess an indisputable right to dash in 
pieces or burn the curiously wrought saints sculptured in marble 
or portrayed by the painter’s pencil, this fact is less wonderful 
than that they scrupulously spared the lives of the priests and 
monka to whose pecuniary advantage their former worship had 
principally redounded. ‘The plain Huguenot, like the plain 
Christian in the primitive age, was fully pormaded that he had 
o an owner's title in the public idol, which not only 
siucttue justified him in destroying it when he had discovered 
its vanity, but rendered it his imperative duty to exe- 
cute the natural impulse. As for the obligation of nine-tenths 
of the population to use the idol tenderly, “because of any right- 
ful claim of the remaining tithe, this was a consideration that 
scarcely occurred to them. 

Nor were they very solicitons respecting the dangers that 
might arise from over-precipitancy. Not so with Calvin, from 
whose closely logical intellect the influence of a thorough train- 
ing in the principles of French law had not been obliterated. 
& Never was disapprobation more clearly expressed than 
caivin en > E 
dewor ta in the reformer's letter to the church of Sanve—a 

small town in the Covennes mountains, a score of miles 
from Nismes—where a Huguenot minister, in his inconsiderate 
zeal, had taken an active part in tho “nad exploit” of burning 
images and overturning a cross, This conduct Calvin regarded 
as the more reprehensible in one “ whose duty it was to moder- 
ate others and hold them in check.” THe denied that “God ever 
enjoined on any persons to destroy idols, save on every man in 
his own house, or in public on those placed in anthority,” and 
he demanded that this “fire-brand” should exhibit his title to 
be lord of the territory in which he had undertaken to exercise 
20 distinet a function of royalty. “In thns speaking,” he sdded, 
“we are not become the advocates of the idols. ‘Would to God 
that idolatry might be exterminated, even at the cost of our 
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lives! But since obedience is better than all sacrifice, we must 
look to what is lawful for us to do, and must keep within our 
bounds.” “Have pity, very dear brethren,” be wrote in con- 
clusion, “on the poor churches, and do not wittingly expose 
them to butchery. Disavow this act, and openly declare to 
the people whom he has misled, that yon have separated your- 
selves from hin who was its chief author, and that, for his re 
bellion, you have cut him off from your communion.”' Caly 
advice was that of the whole body of Protestant divines in 
France and its neighborhood. Even an idolatrous worship 
must not be overturned by violent means. 

The States General, after having been first summoned to meet 
at Melun on the first of May, and then prorogued, when it was 
found that some of the partienlar States had introduced the eon- 
sideration of the public affairs of the kingdom, instead of devis- 
ing means for the payment of the royal debt,’ finally met at 
Nicest Pontoise on the first of August. It does not come with- 
Suwearten- in the scope of this history tu dwell at great length 
win. upon the proceedings of this important political as- 
sembly. The States were bold and decided in tone. It was 
only after finding that those who had a clear right to the re- 
gency were unwilling to assert it, that they consented, in defer- 
ence to the request of Du Mortier, Admiral Coligny, and An- 
toine himself, to ratify the contract between Catharine de’ Medici 
and the King of Navarre.’ Nearly four weeks were spent in 
the disenssion of the subjects that were to be incorporated in 
the “cuhiers,” or bills of remonstrance to be presented to the 
king. It was at the eolemn reception of the three orders in 
the great hall of the neighboring castle of St. Germain-en- 




















+ Letter to the church of Sauve, July, 1561, Bonnet, Lettres frang., ii, 415+ 
418, It in instructive to nole that the Provincial Syuod of Sommitres took 
the decisive step of deposing the pastor of Sauve; nor waa he pardoned until 
he bad been convinced of his error, and had deolnred that he had done noth- 
ing excent through righteous zeal, and in order to preclude many scandals, 
Geneva MS., arid Bonnet, wbi eupra. 

+See the royal letters of prorogation of March 25th, Mém, de Conds, ii 
281-224. 

2 La Place, Commentaires, 140; De Thou, ili. 57; Mém. de Castelnan, 1 
iio 4 
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Laye,' on the twenty-seventh of Angnst, that the “ tiers état” 
expressed with greatest distinctness its sentimente respecting the 
present condition of the realm. Jacques Bretagne, vierg’ of the 
city of Autun, a townsman of the clerical orator of the first of 
avevarangne JBNUALY, Whose arrogance had inspired such universal 
fe harangne co 

oftne “viene” disgust, Was their spokesman. After reflecting with 

considerable severity upon the deficiency of the clergy 
in sonnd leerning and spirituality—qualities for which they 
ought to be pre-eminently distingnished—he took an impressive 
survey of the excessive burdens of the people—burdens by which 
it had been reduced to such deep poverty as to be altogether 
unable to do anything to relieve the crown until it had obtained 
time to recruit its exhausted resourees.? He declared it to be 
utterly inconceivable how such enormous debts had been in- 
curred, while the purses of the “third estate” had been drained 
by unheard-of subsidies. As he had before exhibited the obli- 
gations of the clergy by biblical example, 60 the orator next 
proved, by reference to the Holy Scriptures, that it was the 
duty of Charles to cause his subjects to be instructed by the 
preaching of God’a word, as the surest foundation of his regal 
authority, Then, approaching the vexed question of toleration, 
he declared that never had monarch inore reason to study the 
Word of Life than the youthful King of France amid the grow- 
ing divisions and discords of his realm. The different opiniona 








+ The famous chateau of St, Germain-en-Laye, a favorite residence of the 
monarchs of the Inter Valois branch. is situated on the river Seine, a few 
miles below Paris. Poissy, where the assembly of the prelates convened, wae 
selected on account of its proximity tothe court. tia also on the S 
which, between Poissy and St. Germain, makes a great bend toward the northt 
aoross the neck of the peninsula the distance from place to pluce is only about 
three miles. Pontoise, deriving ita name from its bridge over the river Oise, 
a tributary of the Svine. lies abont eight miles north of St. Germain. 

* The origin of the singular designation of this officer—a designation quito 
unique—is discussed om amore by Chaasanée, in that remarkable book. Cata- 
logus Glorix: Mundi (edition of 1586), lib. xi., «. 5, fol. 220. Chassanée, who 
was himself of Autun, traces the title and office of erg back to the Vergo. 
bretua of mcient Gallic times. Caesar, Bell. Gallic.. 

* The ouciows may find an instructive paragraph i his mpeech, devoted ta 
‘alist of onerous taxes bearing in great part, or exclusively, ou the people, 
La Place, 145. 
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held by Charles's subjects, he said, arose only from their great 
solicitude for the, salvation of their souls. Both parties were 
sincere in their profession of faith. Let persecution, therefore, 
cease. Let a free national council be convened, under the 
presidency of the king in person, and let sure access he given tu 
it. In tine, let places be conceded to the advocates of the new 
doctrines for the worship of Almighty God in the open. day, 

~and in the presence of royal officers; for the voluntary service 
‘of the heart, which cannot be constrained, is alone acceptable 
to heaven. From such toleration, not sedition, but public tran- 
quillity, must necessarily result. And lest the ordinary allega- 
tion of the necessary truth of? the Papal Church, on account of 
its antiquity, should be employed to corroborate the existing 
systein of persecution, the deputy of the people reminded thy 
king and court that the same argument might be rendered effec- 
tive in hardening Jews and Turks in their ancient unbelief. 
“We need not busy ourselves in examining the length of time, 
with a view to determining thereby the truth or falsity of any 
religion. Tine ia Gud’a creature, subject to Himself, in such a 
manner that ten thousand years are not a minute in reference 
to the power of onr God! ”! 

If the harangne of the orator of the third estate was alarming 
to the clergy, its written demands were little calculated to reas- 
sure them. For of several propositions made for the payment 
wr ze of the public debts from the ecclesiastical property, 
Randnof the nome were very satisfactory to the priests. According 

to one, all benefices were to be laid under contribution. 
The holders of the lowest in valuation were to give up onc- 
fourth of their revennes; the holders of more valuable benefices 
.a larger proportion; while the high dignitaries of the church 
were to be limited to a yearly stipend of six thousand livres for 








1 Le temps eat une entatare do Dien & luy subjecte, de maitre que dx 
mille ans ne sout une minute en In puissance de nostre Dieu.” The lory 
speech of M. Bretagne, certainly one of the noblest pleas for freedom of reli- 
gious worship to be found within the limits of the sixteenth century, is in- 
serted in full in the Recueil des choses mémorables (1565), 620-645, in “+ 
Place, liv, vi. 141-150, and in the Hist. eocles. den églisen réformées, 1. 208— 
805. Summary in De ‘Thou, iii, 57, 58. 
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bishops, eight thousand for archbishops, and twelve thousand for 
cardinals, But the most obnoxious acheme was one proposing 
an innovation of a very radical character. The aggregate reve- 
nues of the temporalities of the Gullican Chureh were estimated 
at four million. livres; the temporalities themselves were worth 
one hundred and twenty millions. It was gravely proposed to 
dispose of all this property by sale. Forty-eight millions might 
be reserved, which, if invested at the usual rate of one-twalfth, 
or eight and a-third per cent., would secure to the clergy the 
revenuc they now enjoyed. Forty-two millions would be re- 
quired to pay off the debts of the crown. The remaining thirty 
millions might be deposited with the chief cities of the king- 
dom, to he loaned ait to foster the development of commerce ; 
while the moderate interest thus cbtained would suffice to fortify 
the frontiers and support the soldiery.’ 

‘The constitutional changes proposed by the formal cakier of 
the third estate were of an equally radical character. They 
looked to nothing short of a representative government, pro 
tected by suitable guarantees, and a complete religions liberty. 





" Projects somewhat similar had been made, early in the year, in some of 
the provincial estates. In those of Languedoc, held at Montpellier in March, 
1561, ‘Terlon, a *capitoul ” of Toulouse, speaking for the * tiers état,” advo- 
cated the sale of all the secular possessions of the clergy, reserving only a 
residence for the incumbent, and assigning him a pension equal to his present 
income, to be paid by the cities of the kingdom. Chabot. a lawyer of Nismes, 
went further, and, when the clamor of the people had secured the hearing at 
first denied him, did not hesitate to say that the bardens of the province 
should be placed upon the shoulders of the priests and monks—whom he 
stigmatized as ignorant and corrupt—because of the evils they had intlicted 
upon the people. He even wanted a petition to thia effect, signed by thirty 
syndicates favorable to the reformed religion, to be inserted in tho eater of 
Languedoc. Mémoires d’Achille Gamon—advocate and consul of Annonay- 
‘apud Collection de Mémoires, Michaud et Poujoulat, 611. Some auch who!e- 
sale confiscation seems even to have entered into the plaus of the eabinet. In 
May, 1561, royal lottera were sent to the Bishop of Paris, to the provost, and 
indeed, throughout France, demanding a return of the true value of all epis- 
copal and other revenues (Mémoires de Condé, i. 27). The object was plain 
enough, The clergy remonatrated energetically, aa may be imagined (Ib., i, 
29-99). The Paris clergy lad especial recourse to the Cardinal of Lorzaine, in 
aletter of June 3d, Honest Abbé Bruslart, touched to the quick by the sng- 
gention, notes in his quaint journal: ‘Voila les incommodites de la nouvelle 
Feligion," eto. (Tb., i. 28), 
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On the one hand, the monarch was to be guided in the admin- 
iepreena. istration by a council of noblemen and learned and 
tweeee™™ Joyal subjects. Except in the case of princes of the 
mune blood, no two near relatives, as father and son, or two 
brothers, should sit at the same time in the council; while 
ecclesiastics of every grade were to be utterly excluded, both 
because they had taken an oath of fealty to the Pope, and 
because their very profession demanded a residence in their re- 
spective dioceses. On the other hand, the States General were 
to be convened at least once in two years, and no offensive war 
was to be undertaken, no new impost or tax to be raised, with- 
out consulting them. Happy would it have been for France, 
had its people obtained, by some such reasonable concessions as 
these, the inestimable advantage of regular representation in the 
government! At the price of a certain amount of political dis- 
cussion, a bloody revolution might, perhaps, have been avoided. 
, In the matter of religion, the third estate recommended, first 
of all, the absolute cossation of persecution and the repeal of all 
intolerant legislation, even of the edict of July past; grounding 
the recommendation partly on the failure of all the rigorous 
laws hitherto cnacted to accomplish their design, partly on the 
greater propriety and suitableness of milder measures. And 
they judiciously added, with a charitable discernment so rare in 
that age as to be almost startling: “The diversity of opinions 
entertained by the king's subjects proceeds from nuthing else 
than the strony zeal and solicitude they have for the salvation of 
their souls.” Strange that so sensible an observation should 
be immediately followed by a disclaimer of any intention to ask 
for pardon for seditious persons, libertines, anabaptista, and 
atheists, the enemies of God and of the public peace! 

It was natural that, in accordance with these views, the third 
‘An impctia @State should call for the convocation of a national 
sativa council to settle religious questions, to be presided 

over by the king himself, in which no one having an 
interest in retarding a reformation should sit, and where the 
word of God shonld be the sole guide in the decision of doubt- 


‘La diversité d'opinion soubelenues par vou subject 
@ang grand selle et affection qu'lls ont au salut de leure 








provient que 
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ful points. Meanwhile, the third estate proposed, that in every 
city a church or other place should be assigned for the worship 
of those who were now forced to hold their meetings by night 
becanse of their inability to join with a good conscicnee in the 
ceremonies of the “ Romiah Church”—for so the document 
somewhat curtly designated the establishment.’ 

While the States General were occupied at Pontoise in con- 
verre *idering the means of relieving the King’s pecuniary 
foie" embarrassments, Catharine had assembled at Poissy 

* gil the bishops of France to take into consideration 
the religious reformation which the times imperatively demand- 
ed. The Pope as yet delayed the long-promised ccumenical 
council, and there was little hope of obtaining its actual con- 
vocation on fair and practical terms unless, indeed, he should be 
frightened into it by the snperior terrors of a French national 
council, which might throw France into the arms of the Refor- 
mation. Tired of the duplicity of the pontiff, alarmed by the 
vapid progress of religious dissensions at home, not unwilling, 
perhaps, to make an attempt at reconciliation, which, if suecess- 
ful, wonld confirm her own authority and remove the anxieties 
to which she was daily exposed—now from the side of the 
Guiseg, and again irom that of the Iuguenots— the queen 
mother had yielded to the euggestion frequently made to her, 
and had consented to a discussion between the French prelates 
and the most learned Protestant ministers.’ 





1 La Place, 182; De Thou, iI 68,89; Hist. ecclis, i 806; Garnier, H. 
de France. xxix. 808, eto., who gives a very full abstract, but Ranke, v, 93- 
92, publishes from the MS. the hitherto inedited calier. 

* Catharine's own account is given in an important lotter to tho Bishop of 
Ronnea, wrilten Septomber 14, 1501—fivedaya after the colloquy commonced : 
“Ayant osté requise, y a déja quelques mois, de In pluspart do la roblease et 
des gens du tiors estat de ce Royanme, de faire ouir los ministres. qui sont 
<épartia on plusieurs villes de oedit Royaume, eur leur Confession de Foy ; jo 
fas conseillée par mon frere le Roy de Navarre, les antres Prinves du sang, et 
Jes Gens da Conseil du Roy Monsieur mon fils, de ce faire; ayant avisi apria 
avoir longuement et menrement délibéré lddesons, que aux grands troubles 

+. « « it a'y ovoit meilleur moyen ny plus fructuenx pour faire aban- 
donner Jos dite Ministres et retirer coux qui leur adherent, que en faixeant-con- 
fondre leur doctrine et montrant et découvrant oa qu'il y a d'erreur ot d'hiré- 
sie” Le Labourenr, Add. to Castelnan, |. 788, 788, 
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Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of July an invitation had 
ranustone Verywhere been extended by proclamation at thesound 
allfnch- of the trumpet, to all Frenchmen who had any correc- 
aa tion of religious affairs at heart, to appear with perfect 
safety and be heard before the approaching assembly at Poissy.’ 
Even before this public announcement, however, steps had been 
taken to secure the presence of the most distinguished orator 
among the reformed, and, next to Calvin, their most celebrated 
theologian, On the fourteenth of July, the Parisian pastors, 
and, on the sueceeding days, the Prince of Condé, the Admiral, 
and pectic. and the King of Navarre, had written to Theodore 
unriy2 Bem Beza, begging him to come and thus take advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the favorable disposition of the 
royal court.* Similar invitations were sent to Pietro Vermigli 
—the celebrated reformer of Zurich, better known by the name 
of Peter Martyr—a native of Florence, now just sixty-one years 
of age, whose eloquence, it was hoped, might exercise a deep 
influence upon his conntrywoman, the queen mother.’ So ear- 





+ Baum, Theod. Bera, ii 175; Martin, Hist, do France, x. 81, The restrie- 
tion of the invitation to Frenchmen is referred to by Catharine in a letter of 
September 14 (Le Laboureur, Add., i733): “Ayant . . . . nocondédceux 
desdita Ministres gui seroieut nez ex France, de comparoittre & Poissy.” 

‘The letters of La Rividre, Condé, ChGtillon, and Antoine of Navarre, are 
printed in Baum, App, 84, 35. ‘The question natnrally arises, Why did not 
Calvin himself, who had been apecially invited by tha Protestant princes, re- 
ceive permission from the magistratea of Genova togo to Poissy? The trath 
in, that the Protestants of Paris ‘‘did not see the possibility of his being pres- 
ent without grave peril, in view of the rage conceived against him by the ene- 
mieaof the Gospel, and the disturbanogs bis name alone would excite in the 
country were he known to be in it” ‘In fot," thoy aay in a lettor bat re 
cently brought to light, “the Admiral by no means favora your undertaking 
the journey, and we have learned with certainty that the quoen wonld not 
relish seeing you there, frankly saying that she cannot pledge hereelf for your 
safety in these parte, os she can for that of the rest, Meanwhile, the ene- 
mies of the Gospel, on the other hund, way that they would be glad to hear 
all the rest [of the reformers}, but that, us for sou, they could not bring 
themselves ta listen to you or look at you, You see, air, in what ertecm you 
‘are held by these venerable prelates, I enspect that you will not be very 
mnob grieved by it, nor consider yourself dishonored by being thus regarded 
by each gentry!” La Riviére, in the name of all the ministers of Paria, to 
Galvin, July 91, 1561, Bulletin, xvi. (1867), 02-04, 

4 Letter of the Syndica and Council of Geneva to the Lorda of Zariob, July 
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nest, indeed, was the court in its desire to bring about the confer- 
ence, that Catharine, well aware that, should tidings of the project 
reach the ears of the Pope, he would leave no stone unturned to 
The omren ‘Tustrate her design, gave secret orders that all the cou- 
tBimeriers that left France for Rome about this time should 
be stripped of their despatches on the Italian borders! 
This daring step was actually executed by means of the govern- 
ors of cities in Piedmont, who were devoted to her interests.’ 
In spite of this flattering invitation, however, there was much 
prevobsineer. it the condition of French affairs, especially in view of 
yatta” the edict of July just published, that made the two 
Swiss reformers and their colleagnes hesitate before undertak- 
ing a mission which might possibly prove productive of leas 
benefit than injury to the cause they had at heart. Well might 
they suspect the sincerity of a court from which so unfair an 
ordinance as that of July Lad bnt just emanated. What good 
resnits could flow from an interview for which the blood-stained. 
persecutor of their brethren, Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, pro- 
fessed his eagerness, promising himself and his friends an eay 
victory over the Huguenot orators? * 





21, 1561, ond Charles 1X.’s wafe-conduct for Peter Martyr, July 30, Banm, ii., 
App., 36, 37, 

1 Le Laboureur, Add. to Castelnau, i 124; of. letter of Card. dela Bour- 
daisidre to the Bishop of Rennes, Rome, August 23, 1501, ibid., aud of Chan- 
tounay to Timaog, September 6, Mém, de Condé, ii. 18, 

The papal nuncio, Prospero di Santa Croce, indeed, represents the Cardinal 
of Lorraine as the originator of the perilous. scheme. When Loraine and 
Tournon, whom the Pope had constituted hia legates, with the commission to 
put forth their most strenuous exertions to uphold the Roman Church in 
Frauce, found advice, exhortation, and persuasion all im vain, Lorraine, in an 
evil hour, advised the holding uf colloquy: ‘* Lotharingius audaei potiux 
qaam prudenti consilio reginm persuasit, ut Possinci conventus haberetur 
episooporam Gallim, in quo de religione ac moribus tractaretur: simulque 
copia fieret Hugonottorum principibus, Ministros illi vocant, si vellent. ve- 
niendi, neque iis solum qui erant in Gallia, ecd ex finitimia etiam provinclix 
‘vooarentur, ut que erant de religione controversa proponerentur: futuruin 
aperang, ut ne respondere quidein ad sus postulata auderent. Confidebat enim 
Lotharingius et doctrine et eloquentim sum, et plurimum, ut debebat. ipsins 
cause bonitati.” Cardinal Tournon was opposed to this course: “Non pro- 
babat hoo factam Turnoniue, ut qui disputationem omnem oum hereticis 
fogiondam novera"” P. Sentacrucli de civilibus Gallim disensionibus com- 
menterii.” Martene ot Durand, tom. v. 1462, 
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The Protestants of Paris viewed the matter in a different 
light. So soon as they heard that Beza had concluded not to 
iat if accede to their request, they wrote again, on the tenth 
Varnhn Ba of August. In this letter they begged him, although 
“uaas “it was already 60 late that they had little hope of his 
being able to reach Poissy in time to take part in the opening 
of the colloquy, at least to change his mind, and to set out as 
soon, and travel ae expeditiously as possible, in order to succor 
those who had, in his absence, entered upon the contest. Al- 
ready, seeing little eagerness on the part of the Protestants, their 
adversaries had begun to boast of victory. The common cry at 
Paris, even, was that the Protestants would not dare to maintain 
their errors “before so guoda company.” If the prelates should 

_ be allowed to adjourn without advantage being taken of the 
opportunity accorded the reformers of defending their faith, 
the nobles would be too much disgusted to interfere in their 
behalf a second time; and the queen had distinctly said that, 
in that case, ahe would never be able to believe that they had 
any right on their side. “As to the edict,” they added, “which 
has induced you to adopt this resolution, although it is very 
bad, yet it can place you in no danger; for by it there is noth- 
ing condemned excepting the ‘assemblies ;? and as to simple 
heresy, as they call it, it can at most be punished only by ban- 
ishment from the kingdom, without other loss, Moreover, we 
know with certainty that this edict was made for the sole pur- 
pose of contenting King Philip and the Pope, and drawing some 
money from the ecclesiastics. These ends are bad, but it seems 
to us that there is nothing in all this that ought to prevent our 
appearing for the maintenance of the truth of God, since it has 
pleased Him to give us the opportunity of coming forward and 
being heard, as we have so long desired.”' Two days later 
Antoine of Navarre added his solicitations in an eurnest letter 
to the “ Magnificent Seigniors, the Syndics and Council of the 
Seigniory of Geneva.”* 





‘Letter of La Rividro, in the name of all tho ministers of Paris, Aug. 10, 
1561, Baum, ii, App., 87-39. 

? The letter, now in the State archives of Geneva, ia signed *'Le Roy de 
Navarre bien sostre, Anthoyne,” Baum, ubi supra, ii, 40, ‘The character of 
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That it was no personal fear which had occasioned Beza’s 
delay was soon proved. Antoine had written on the twelfth of 
een comen  MUUBUSE ON the sixteenth, without waiting for a safe- 
to 8. Ger- eonduet, the reformer was alraady on his way to St. 

Germain, acting upon the principle laid down by 
Calvin; “If it he not yet God’s pleasure to open a door, it is our 
duty to creep in at the windows, or to penctrate throngh the 
smallest creaices, rather than allow the upportunity of effecting 
a happy arrangement to eseape us.”' So expeditious, in fact, 
was Beza, that on the twenty-second of August he was in Paris.” 
Tha next day he reached the royal court at St. Germain. 

‘The theologian whose advent had been go anxiously awaited 
was a French exile for religion’s sake. Born, on the twenty- 
pewepen. fOurth of June, 1519, of noble parents, in the small 
subir. but famous Burgundian city of Vezelay, none of the 
reformers sacrificed more flattering prospects than did Theodore 
Beza when he cast in his lot with the perseented Protestants. 
At Bourges he had been a pupil of Wolmar, until that eminent 
teacher was recalled to Germany. At Orleans he had been ad- 
mitted a licentiate in law when scarcely twenty years old. At 
Paria he gave to the world a volume of Latin poetry of no mean 
merit, which secured the author great applause. The “Juve- 
nilia” were neither more nor less pagan in tone than the rest 
of the amatory literature of the age framed on the model of the 
classics. That they were immoral seems never to have been 
suspected until Beza became a Protestant, and it was desirable 














this contemptible prince tn best undorstocd when ouch Tinea aro rend in the 
light of the intrignax ha was at thix very moment—as we shall havo occasion 
to see—carrying on at Rome. When it is borne in mind that the colloquy of 
Poisay preceded the edict of Junuary by four months, and that Beza mani- 
Tested no litile Aexitation in coming to France, it hecomes somewhat difficult to 
comprehend Mr. Fronde’s account (Hist. of England, vii. 89:: “Tho Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine demanded from the Parliament of Paris the revocation of the 
edicts (sic) of Jannary. Confident of bin power, he even challenged the Prot. 
eatants to a public dieoussion before the court. Theodore Veza snatched 
eagerly at the gage; the Conference of Poissy follmc."" ete. 

* Letter of Calvin to Martyr, Ang 17. 1561, apud Baum, ii,, App, 40; and 
Bonnet, Calvin's Lettors. Eng. tr.. iv. 208, 

* Letter of Beza to Calvin, Apg. 22, 1581, written three houm after his arzi- 
‘val, apud Baum, fi., App., 44, 

Vou, L—82 
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to find means to sully his reputation. The discovery of the 
hidden depths of iniquity in the reformer’s youthful productions 
it, was reserved for the same prurient imaginations to make that 
afterward fancied that they had detected obscene allusions in 
the most innocent lines of the Huguenot psalter. At the age 
of forty-two years, Beza, after having successively discharged 
with great ability the functions of professor of Greek in the 
Académie of Lansanne, and of professor of theology in that of 
Geneva, was, next to Calvin, the most distinguished Protestant 
teacher of French origin. He was a man of communding pres- 
ence, of extensive erudition, of quick and ready wit, of elegant 
manners and bearing. No better selection could have been 
made by the Huguenots of a champion to represent them at the 
court of Charles the Ninth.’ 

Meantime the prelates had been in session more than three 
weeks. But little good had thue far come of their deliberations. 
In vain had the king delivered before them a speech in which 
he incited them “to provide such good means that the people 
might be induced to live in concord, and in obedience to the 
Catholie Church.” In vain had he assured them that he would 
not give them permission to separate until they had made a 
satisfactory settlement of the religious affairs of the kingdom." 


1 See the ndmirable biography of Beza, by Dr. H. Hoppe, boing the sixth 
yolame of the Leben und nusgewihlte Schriften der Viter und Bogriinder 
der reformirte Kirche ; a8 well os the more extended work of Prof. Baum, 
frequently referred to. 

+ Lea avertissant qu'il ne leur donneroit congé de se départir jusqnes i 06 
qwtils y oussent donné ordre.” Letter of the Sieur du Mortier. French 
amb. at Rome, to the Bp of Rennes, Aug. 9, 1561. apud Le Laboureur, 
Additions to Castelnau, i. 730. This authority would seem to be a positive 
proof that the speech which is attributed by La Place and other historians of 
‘the period to the king at the opening of the conference with thy Protestants 
‘on the th of September, has, by a very natural error, been transposed from 
this place, De Thou, Ls Popelinidre, and others have made the more serious 
blunder of placing the chancellor's speech. which be'ongs here, at the same 
conference, and omitting the truc address which La Place. ctc.. ineert. Prof. 
Banm (Theodor Beza, ii, 242, note) first detected the incansistencien between 
the two reported apeeches of LHospital on the 9th of September, but gave 
preferenoe in the text to the wrong document, Prof, Soldan has elucidated 
the whole matter with his usual akill (Geschiohte des Prot. in Frankreich, i 
440, note). 
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‘The prelates much preferred to fritter away their time in the 

cot discussion of petty details of ecclesiastical order and 
iim discipline—in regulating the number of priests, set- 
tling the dignity of cathedral churches, prescribing the duties 
of bishops, and other matters of equal importance—“ fancying 
that, in answering such questions, they were applying an effica- 
cious remedy to the ills that desolated the church in these times 
of troubles and divisions.” ' In the words of a minister of state, 
writing to a French ambassador on the very day of Beza’s arri- 
val at court, they intended to treat of the reformation of man- 
ners alone, “without coming to the point of doctrine, which 
they had aa lief touch as handle fire.” * 

The doubtful allegiance of some of their own number to the 
Romish Church was a source of peculiar vexation. As the 
curanarcns, Prelates were about to join in the celebration of the 
GiceSe-” Lord's Supper, Cardinal Chatillon and two other bish- 

ops insisted upon communicating under both forms ; 
and when their demand was refused, they went to another 
church and celebrated the divine ordinance with many of the 
nobility, all partaking both of the bread and of the wine, thus 
earning for themselves the nickname of Protestants.’ 

What with tie disinclination of the bishops to enter into the 
consideration of the real difficulties that beset the kingdom, and 
the open hostility of the Pope and of Philip the Second ' to any 
ermine. s8sembly that bore the least resemblance to a national 
ten of Oh eoumeil, Catharine and her principal adviser, the cher 
cellor, had an arduous and well-nigh hopeless task. 
They strove to quiet the King of Spain and the Pope by the 











1'De Thon, Sif, 68; La Place, 155. 

+ “(Sans venir au fait de Is doctrine, of ils ne veulent toucher non plus 
qu’an feu.” Lotter of Seorstary Boundin to his brother-in-law Bochetel, the 
Bishop of Rennes, French ambassador in Germany. Ang. 23, 1561, apud 
Laboureur, Add. anx Mém. de Castelnan, i. 731, If we are to construe the 
Ianguage of the Histoire ecclés. des égl. réf. (i. 807) with verbal strictness, 
the theological discussions occasionally waxed eo hot that the prelates found 
themselves unable to solve the knotty questions with which they were oom: 
pied, without recourse to the convincing argument of the fist! 

*Languet, letter of Aug. 6th, fi. 180, 

“Letter of Chantonnay, Ang. 81 (Mém. de Condé, i. 16), 
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assurance that the prelates had only been assembled in order te 
prepare them to go in a body to attend the universal council 
soon to be convened. “Those who are dangerously ill,” wrote 
Catharine in her defence, “may be excused for applying all 
herbs to their ache, in order to alleviate it when it becomes in- 
supportable. Meanwhile they send for the good physician— 
whom I take to be a good council—to cure so furious and 
dangerons a disease.” Only those who feel the suffering, she 
intimated, can talk understandingly with respect to its treat- 
ment,’ 

Catharine was not, however, satisfied with this general apol- 
ogy ; she even mdertook to express to the pontifical court her 
idea of some of the reforms which were dictated by the times.* 
On the fourth of August—nearly three wecks before 
{etter the” Beza’s arrival—she wrote a letter to Pins the Fonrth 
of so radical a character that its authenticity has 
been called into question, although withont sufficient reason. 
After aeqnainting the Pope with the extraordinary increase in 
the number of those who had forsaken the Roman Church, and 
with the impossibility of restoring unity by means of coercion, 
she declared it a special mark of divine favor that there were 
among the dissidents neither Anabaptists nor Libertines, for 
all held the creed as explained by the early councils of the 








1“ Mais ceux qui sont extremement malades sont excuses d’appliquer toutes 
herbes & fa douleur pour 'appaiser, quand elle est insupportablo, attendant Ie 
hon medecin, que jestime devoir cscre un bon Concile, pour unc si furicuse et 
dangereuse maiadte.”” Letter of Catharine to the Bishop of Rennes, Aug. 23, 
1561, apud Le Tabourenr, Add. to Castelnau, i. 727. 

* An incident, preserved for us by Languet, which happened about this time, 
reveals somowhat of Catharine's temper and of the doubts that pervaded the 
young king's mind, On Corpus Christi day. the queen mother, in conversa- 
tion with her son, recommended to him that, while duly reverencing the 
sacrament, he should not entertain ko grosan belief aa that the bread 
‘which was carried around in the procession was the very body of Christ which 
hung from the cross. Charles replied that he hnd received the sme warning 
from others, but coupled with the injunction that he should say nothing about 
it to any one. “ Yet." respouded Catharine smiling, ‘you must take care 
not to forsake your ancestral religion, lert your kingdom may be thrown into 
confusion, and you yourself be driven into banishment." To which Charles 
aptly replied: ‘* The Queen of England bas changed the religion of her king- 
dom, but no one gives her any trouble,” Epist. secr., il 127. 
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Church. It was, consequently, the convietion of many pious 
persons that, by the concession of some points of practice, the 
Present divisions might be healed. But more frequent and 
peaceful conferences must be held, the ministers of religion 
must preach concord and charity to their flocks, and the scruples 
of those who still remained in the pale of the Church must be 
removed by the abolition of all unnecessary and objectionable 
practices. Images, forbidden by God and’ disapproved of by 
the Fathers, ought at once to be banished from public worship, 
baptism to be stripped of its exoreisms, communion in both 
forms to be restored, the vernacular tongue to be employed in 
the services of the church, private masses to be disconntenanced. 
Such were the abuses which it seemed proper to correct, while 
leaving the papal authority undiminished, and the doctrines of 
the Church unaffected by innovations.’ To such a length was 
a woman—herself devoid of strong convictions, and possessing 
otherwise little sympathy with the belief or the practice of the 
reformers—carried hy the force of the cnrrent by which she was 
surrounded. But, whether the letter was dictated by L’ITospital, 
or inspired by Bishop Montluc—at this time suspected of being 
more than half a TIngnenot at heart—the fact that a produetion 
openly condemning the Roman Catholic traditional usages on 
more than one point should have emanated from the pen of Cath- 
arine de’ Medici, is certainly somewhat remarkable, At Rome 
the letter produced a deep impression. If the Pope 
did not at once give utterance to his serious apprehen- 
sions, he was at least. confirmed in his resolution to 
redeem his pledge in respect 10 a universal council, and he 
must have congratulated himself on having already despatched 
an able negotiator to the French court, in the person of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara, a legate whose intrigues will occupy ua 
again presently.” 

*De Thou (iii, liv. xxviii., pp. 60-63) gives the substance, Gerdestus (Bcri- 
nium Antig., v. 999, 29g.) the text of this extraordinary letter. Seo also 
Jean de Serres, i. 212, eta, 

* From Hurault's letter of Jnly 12th, to the Bishop of Rennes, wa learn the 
dato of the Cardinal of Ferrara’a dopartare trom Rome—July 2d. He trav- 


elled eo slowly, however, that it was not until September 19th that he reached 
‘St. Germain, 


EMtect pro- 
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Despite Pope and prelates, Beza met with the most flatter- 
ing reception. Ile was weleomed upon his arrival by the 
ponte. principal statesmen of the kingdom. L’Hospital 
ing reception. showed his eagerness to obtain the credit of hav- 
ing introduced him. Coligny, the King of. Navarre, and 
the Prince of Condé betrayed their joy at his coming. The 
Cardinala of Bourbon and Chatillon shook hande with him. 
Indeed, the contrast between Bourbon’s present cordiality and 
his coldness a year before at Nérac, provoked Beza to make the 
playful remark that “he had not undergone any change since 
the cardinal had refused to speak to him through fear of being 
excommunicated.”’ Afterward, attended by a numerous es- 
cort? the reformer was conducted to the quarters of the Prince 
of Condé, where the princess and Madame de Coligny showed 
themselves “marvellously well disposed.” On the morrow, 
which was Sunday, Beza preached in the prince’s apartinents 
before a large and honorable audience. Condé himself, how- 
ever, was absent, engaged in making that unfortunate St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day reconciliation with the Duke of Guise, of which 
mention has already been made. Certainly neither Beza nor 
the other reformers could complain of the erecting extended to 








'“ Que je n’avoya regn change depuis wt n’avoit voulu parler A moy de 
d'estre exoommunié.” Letter of Beza to Calvin, Ang. 25, 1561, Baum, 
Appendix, 48. ‘This long and important letter, giving a graphic account 
of the first days of Reza at St. Germain, was signed, for aafety’s sake,“ T. 
de Chalonoy,” and addressed to ‘ Monvieur @Eapeville, b Villedieu.” The 
Dake d’Aumaie has also published this letter in his Histoire dea Princes de 
Condé, i. 340-942. ‘There aro aome striking differonoes in the two; none 
more noteworthy than the omission in Prof. Baum’s copy of & sentence which 
very clearly marke the distrust still felt by the reformers of the upright 
Cimncellor L? Hospital. After reference to L'Hospital's grecting, Beza origi- 
nally wrote: Foros me fut de le suyvre, mais ce fut avec an tel visage qu'il 
emumut assez que je le congnolstois” From the later copy and from the 
Latin translation inserted by Bezs himeelf in the collection of Calvin's letrars, 
‘these words are omitted, 

* Avec une troupe cont foys plus grande que je n’ousse desins.” Toiaupra, 

"Letter of Boza of Aug. 25th, ubi supe. Besa, to whom Conds immedi- 
ately afterward gave au account of the act of reoonciliation, waa not alto- 
gether aatiafiod with it. I have spoken of it an anfortanate, booause it ro 
moved all the obstacles to the mote complete union of the constable and the 
Gulees against the Hugueuote, La Plaoe, 140; De Thou, ili. (lir, xxviii.) 56, 
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them. “They received a more cordial welcome than would 
have awaited the Pope of Rome, had he come to the French 
court,” remarke a contemporary curate with a spice of bitter- 
ness.’ 

That very evening Beza and Lorraine crossed swords for the 
first time in the apartments of Navarre."” The former, coming 
es by invitation, was much surprised to find there before 
‘Cardinal him not only Antoine and his brothers, but Catharine 

de’ Medici and Cardinal Lorraine, neither of whom 
had he previonsly inet. Withont losing his self-possession, how- 
ever, he briefly adverted to the occasion of his coming, and the 
queen mother in return graciously expressed the joy she would 
experience should his advent conduce to the peace and quietness 
of the realm. Iereupon the cardinal took part in the converss- 
tion, and said that he hoped Beza might be as zealous in allay- 
ing the troubles of France as he had been successful in foment- 
ing discord—a remark which Beza did not let pass unchallenged, 
for he declared that he neither had distracted nor intended to 
distract his native land. From inquiries respecting Beza’s great 
master, Calvin, his age and health, the disconrse turned to cer- 
tain obnoxious expressions which Lorraine attributed to Beza 
himself; but the latter entirely disclaimed being their author, 
much to the confusion of the cardinal, who had expected to 
create a strong prejudice against his opponent in the minds of 
the by-standers, The greater part of the evening, however, was 
consumed in a discussion respecting the real presence. Beza, 
while denying that the sacramental bread and wine were trans- 
iuted into the body and blood of Christ, was willing to admit, 
according to Calvin's views and his own, “that the bread is 
sacramentally Christ’s body—that ia, that although that body 4. 
now in heaven alone, while we have the signs with us on earth, 
yet the very body of Christ ia as truly given to us and received 
by faith, and that to our eternal life, on account of God’s 
Promise, as the sign is in a natural manner placed in our 


Estant arivee In court, ils y farent mieux a 





ia qua nest ent la 











‘Letter of Bora of Aug. 25th, Baum. ii., Appendix, ; 
165-157; De Thou, iii. (iv, xxviii) 04; Hist. eoolés. des égl. réf. i. 500-12 
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hands.”' The statement was certainly far enough removed 
from the theory of the Romish Church to have consigned its 
author to the flames, had the theologians of the Sorbonne been 
his judges. But it satistied the cardinal,” who con- 
that he was little at home in a discussion for 
eign to his ordinary studies—a fact quite sutficiently 
apparent from his confused statementa’—and did not attempt 
to conceal the little account which he made of the dogina of 
transubstantiation,' “See then, madam,” said Beza, “what 
are those saeramentarians, who have been so Jong persecuted 
and overwhelmed with all kinds of calumnies.” ‘* Do you hear, 
cardinal ?” said the queen to Lorraine. “ He says that the sacra- 
mentarians hold no other opinion than that to which you have 
assented.” * With this satisfactory conclusion the discussion, 
which’had lasted a conple of hours," was concluded, The queen 
mother left greatly pleased with the substantial agreement 
which the two champions of opposite creeds had attained in 
their first interview, and flattering herself that greater results 
might attend the public conferences. The cardinal, too, Pro- 
fessed high esteem for Beza, and ssid to him, as he was going 














T-"Noun confessons, dy-je, que pais est corpus sucramentale, et pout 
AGfinic que cent & dire sacramentaliter, nous disons qu’enoores que le corps 
soit anjourd’huy au ciel et non ailleurs, et les signes soyent en la terre avec 
nous, toutefoys aussi veritablement nous eat domné ce corps et regu par nous. 
imoyennant Io foy.” eto. Baum, ii App., 52. 

4 Je le croy aingy, dit-il, Madame, et voilA qui me contente.” Tbid., udi 


Sed illud totum ite complectebatur, ut satis ostenderet penitus se ron 
tenere quid hoe rei esset. Agnoscebat enim se aliis etudiis tempus impendisse * 
Boze, wbi supra, p. 50. The Latin version of Beza's letter of August 25th. 
made under the writer's own supervision, for publication with a selection of 
Calvin's letters (Geneva, 1576), contains a fuller account of the discussion than 
the French original actually despatched. See Baum, wi enpra, 45-4. 

4 “Cardinalis testatus iverum non urgere sc transubstantiationem.” Latin 
‘version, wii avpra. ‘Car, disoit il, pour la transenbstantiation je ne suys 
poinct dadvis qu'il y ayt schiame en Veglise.” French original, ubi aupra, 
50, 61, 

* ‘Tum ego ad regiuam conyersus: *Eoce inquam sacramentarios illos tam 
diu vexatos, et omnibus calumniis oppreseos’ ‘ Escoutes vous,’ dit elle, * Mon- 
sieur le cardinal? I] dit que Jes sacrementaires u’ont point aultre opinion 
que ceste-cy 3 Inquelle vous accordes.’” Lotter of Beza, wbi supra, 58. 

“CE letler of Beza, wld aupera, 47 and 52, 
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away: “Ladjare you to confer with me; you will not find me 
80 black as I am painted.”* Beza might have been pardoned, 
had he permitted the cardinal’s professions somewhat to shake 
his convictions of the man’s trne character. ITo was, 
however, placed on his guard by the pointed words of 
awitty woman. Madame de Crussol, who had listened 
to the entire conversation, as she shook the cardinal’s hand at the 
close of the evening, significantly said, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by all: “Good man for to-night; but to-morrow— 
what?”* The covert prediction was soon fulfilled. The very 
next day the cardinal was industrionsly circulating the story that 
Beza had been vanqnished in their first encounter.’ 

The Protestant ministers, assembled at St. Germain about 
ten days before Beza’s arrival,’ had, with wise forethought, 
presented to the king a petition embracing four points of prime 
importance. They gnarded against an unfair treatment of the 
Attugence cause they had come to maintain, by demanding that 
petton, their opponents, the prelates, should not be permitted 
to constitute themselves their judges, that the king and his conn- 
cil should preside in the conferences, and that the controversy 
should be decided by reference to the Word of God. More- 
over, lest the incidents of the discussion should be perverted, 











‘Yous trouverer que je ne suis pat ei noir qu’on mefaict.” Beza, wbisupra. 
+“ Bon homme pour ce soir, mays demain quoy ?” Beza, ubi supra. 

++ Le lendemain le braict courut, uon eculement & la cour. mais auasi & 
Posy, et jusques aux pays lningtains, que de Réz: avait esté vainou ot réduict 
par le cardinal de Lorraine au premier colloqne faict entreux.” La Place, 
157. So Besa himself heard the very morning he wrote; ‘‘ Or eat il que tont 
co matin il n'a cessed de se venter qu'il m'a convainen et reduict 4 son opi- 
nion;” but he adds: ‘Jay bons tesmoins et bons garante, Dieu mercy. de 
tout le contraire” Ui supra, Bo alao in his letter of Aug, 80th (Ib., 69): 
* Curdinalis fortiter jnctat me primo statim congressu a se superatum, ved a 
gravissimis testibns refellitur.” “Ce que le Conn “table ayant dit & le Reine & 
son dimer, comme s’cn rejoulssant, elle Ini dict tout hautement, comme cella 
qui avoit assiaté, qu'il estolt trda-mal informé.” Histoire eccléa. des égi. réf., 
i 813, 

+ Daodecima bujus mensis protectos esse in alam octo ex fratribos nos- 
tris, quibus nunc acocesit noster Galasing.” Letter of Beza, Aug, 22, 1001, 
Baum, 2 App. 44. : 

* Aug. 17th, Hist, ooolés., {. 808, oto., where this document is given; La 
Plaoe, 154; Letter of Besa of Aug. 29d, whi eupra, 45. 
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and each party should so much the more confidently arrogate to 
itself the credit éf victory as the claim was more difficult of 
refutation, they insisted on the propriety of appointing, by 
common consent of the two parties, clerke whose duty it would 
be to take down in writing an accurate account of the entire 
proceedings. To so reasonable a petition the court felt com- 
pelled to retnrn a gracious reply. The requests could not, how- 
ever, be definitely granted, the ministers were told, without 
first consulting the prelates, and gaining, if possible, their con- 
sent,' This was no easy matter. Many of the doctors of Pois- 
sy, and even some members of the council, maintained that 
“with condemned heretics, such as the Huguenots had Jong been, 
it was wrong to hold any sort of discussion.’ Day after day 
Verstioun an. passed, but the attainment of the object for which 
ia; the ministers had come seemed no nearer than when 
they left their distant homes. They were not yet permitted to 
appear before the king and vindicate the confession of faith 
which they had, several months before, declared themselves 
prepared to maintain.” Meantime it was notorions that their 
enemics wore ccaselessly plotting to arrange every detail of the 
conference—if, indeed, it must be held—in a manner so unfa- 
vorable to the reformers, that they might rather appear to be 
culprits brought up for trial and sentence, before a court com- 
posed of Romish prelates, than as the advocates of a purer 
faith. At length, weary of the protracted delay, the Protestant 








1 La Place, 154, Ce méme jour selon nostre requeste a esté accords que 
nous serons ouya et que nos parties ne seront nos juges, mais il y a encore de 
Pencloucure qui fait que n'avons encore ou une reponse rosolutive, laquelle 
on dict quc nous surona solemnement et en cour plenicre.” Beza, letter of 
Ang. 25th, Baum, ii., App., 47 

La Place, vsi supra,‘ Nous avons entendu a ce matin qu’on avoyt mis 
en deliberation au conseil, si nous deviona estre ouys selon nostre requeate, 
‘Mais ls royne a tranché tout court, qu’elle ne vouloit point qu’on deliberat de 
cela, mais qu'elle vouloyt que nous fussions ouys, qu'on regardast seulement 
aux coaditions par nous proposées. Les coclesiastiques qui estoyent presens 
ant dit qu'ils ne youloyent rien respondre de ceste affaire, qu'ils n’en enssent 
parlé i leurs compaygnons.” Letter of Frangola de Morel, Aug. 25, 1561, 
Baum, ii, App., 55, 

* On the 9th of June, 1561, Hist, eoclés. des gl réf., i 808. 

+ Letter of Bera to Calvin, Sept 12, 1581, Boum, ii, App., 60. 
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ministers presented themeelves before Catharine de’ Medici, on 
the eighth of September, and demanded the impartial hearing 
to which they were entitled ; and they plainly announced their in- 
tention to depart at once, unlesa they should receive satisfactory 
assurances that they would be shielded from the malice of their 
enemies.’ It was well for the Protestants that they exhibited 
such decision. Catharine, who always deferred 2 definite deci- 
sion on important matters until the last moment—a habit not 
unfrequently leading to the hurried adoption of the means least 
calculated to effect her selfish ends—was constrained to yield 
a portion of their demands. In the presence of the Protestants 
“ra patitaa 8 informal decree was passed, with the consent of 
inonaty” Navarre, Condé, Coligny, and the chancellor ’—those 
"members of the council who happened to be in the 
audience chamber—that the bishops should not be made judges; 
that to one of the secretaries of state should be assigned the 
duty of writing ont the ininutes of the conference, but that the 
Protestants should retain the right of appending such notes, as 
they might deem proper. The king would be present at the 
discussions, together with the princes of the blood. But Cath- 
arine peremptorily declined to grant a formal decree according 
these points, This, she said, would only be to furnish the 
opposite party with a plansible pretext for refusing to enter 
into the colloquy.’ Meanwhile she urged them to maintain a 
modest demeanor, and to seek only the glory of God, which abe 
professod to believe that they had greatly at heart.’ 
The Romish party, however, was unwilling to approach the 





+ "Eo daventum est ut necesse fnerit nos parenti Reginm testari statim dis- 
‘cosenros nisi nobis adversus hostium audaciam caverctar.” Bora, whi supra, 

1 Beza to Calvin, Sopt. 12, 1561, wht pra, 

* Not unreasonably did the queen mother allege—and none knew It better 
‘than nhe—thnt even written engagements derive their chief value from the 
good faith of those that make them: ‘' Que il estoit malaisé mesmes avec 
Pescriptnre d’empescher de decevoir ceduy qui ha intention de tromper.” La 
Place, (57. 

4“ Gane rien chercher que Ia glolre de Dion, de laquelle elle eatimoit qu'ils 
foseent studionx ct amateurs.” La Place, 157. Compare the letter of Oath- 
arine to the Bp. of Rennes, Sept. 14, 1561, apud Le Laboureur, Add. to 
Oneteinan, {, 788, 
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distasteful conference without a final attempt to dissuade the 

queen from so perilous an undertaking, As the 
a cm Protestants left Catharine’s apartments, a deputation 
wet'itsar of doctors of the Sorbonne entered the door. They 
‘us: came to beg her not to grant a hearing to heretics 
already 80 often condemned. If this request could not be ac- 
corded, they suggested that at least the tender ears of the king 
should be spared exposure to s dangerous infection, But Cath- 
arine was too far committed to listen to their petition. She 
was resolved that the colloquy should be held, and held in the 
King’s presence." 





1 Bera to Calvin, Sept. 12, 1561, ubs eupra; In Place, 157; Hist. coclén 
den 6g). réf., 1. BIA. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
‘THE COLLOQUY OF POISSY AND THE EDIOT OF JANUARY, 


Ow Tuesday, the ninth of September, 1561, the long-expected 
conference was to be opened. That morning, at ten o'clock, a 
crue vage Procession of ministers and delegates of the Reformed 
not ‘nines churches left St. Germain- -en-Laye on horseback for 

the village of Poissy. The ministers, twelve in num- 
ber, were men of note: Théodore de Béze, or Beza, with whom 
the reader is already well acquainted; Augustin Marlorat, a 
native of Lorraine, formerly a monk, but now famous in the 
Protestant ranks, and the leading pastor in Rouen, a man over 
fifty years of age; Frangois de Saint Paul, a learned theologian 
and the founder of the churches of Montélimart, a delegate from 
Provence; Jean Raymond Merlin, professor of Hebrew at Ge- 
neva, and chaplain of Admiral Coligny; Jean Malot, pastor at 
Paris; Frangois de Morel, who had presided in the First National 
Synod of 1559, and had recently been given to the Duchess 
Renée of Ferrara, as her private chaplain; Nicholas Folion, sur- 
named La Vallée, » former doctor of the Sorbonne, now pastor 
at Orleans; Claude de Ia Boissiére, of Saintes; Jean Bonquin, 
of Oléron; Jean Virel; Jean de la Tour, a patriarch of nearly 
seventy years; and Nicholas des Gallars, who, after having been 
a prominent preacher at Geneva and Paris, had for the past two 
years ministered to the large congregation of French refugees in 
London. It was a body of Huguenot theologians unsurpassed 
for ability by any others within the kingdom.’ 





1 La Place, 164; Baum, Theodor Besa, ii, 220-284. To the names men- 
‘toned in the text must he added the name of Joan de I'Espine, who joined 
his brethren soon after their arrival at Poisy. He was a Carmelite monk of 
‘high reputation for learning, who now, for the first time, threw aside the cow! 
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So high ran the excitement of the populace, stirred up by 
frequent appeals to the worst passions in the human breast, and 
by highly-colored accounts of the boldness with which the “new 
doctrines” had for weeks been preached within the precincts of 
the court, that serious apprehension was entertained lest Beza 
and his companions might be assaulted by the way.’ The peace 
able ministers of religion were, therefore, accompanied by a 
strong escort of one hundred mounted archers of the royal 
guard. After a ride of less than half an hour, they reached 
the mmns’ convent, in which the prelates had been holding their 
sessions. 

‘Mcantime, an august and imposing assembly was gathered in 
the spacious conventual refectory.” On an elevated seat, npon the 

oe dais at its farther extremity, was the king, on whose 
Seem youthful shoulders rested the crushing weight of the 

‘wien. government of a kingdom rent by discordant senti- 
ments and selfish factions, and already upon the verge of an open 
civil war. Near him sat his wily mother—that “merchant’s 
daughter” whose plebeian origin the first Christian baron of 
France had pointed out with ill-disguieed contempt, but whose 
plans and purposes had now acquired such world-wide importance 
that grave diplomats and shrewd churchmen esteemed the diffi- 
eult riddle of her sphinx-like countenance and character a 
worthy subject of prolonged study. Not far from their royal 
brother, were two children: the elder, a boy of ten years, Ed 
ward Alexander, a few years later to appear on the Pages of 


and subscribed to the reformed confession of faith. For an interesting iene 
of hia conversion cansed by conversing with und witnessing the triamphant 
death of m Protestant, Jean Rabee, executed April 24, 1596, see Ph. Vincent, 
Rechercher sur les commencementa et premiere progrés de la Réf. en Is ville 
ae la Rochelle, 1693, apud Bulletin, ix, 80-82. The delegates of the churches 
were more numerous than the ministers; there were twenty-two, acoording 
tothe Histoire eoclésiastique, i. 314; thongh the Abbé Bruslart (Mém. de 
Condé, i. 51}, swalis the number to twenty-eight. Tha names of twolve, repre- 
senting twelve of the principal provinces, are given, with variations, by twa 
MSS of the National Library of Paris (Dupuy Coll., vols. 809 and 641), 206 F. 
Bourquelot, notes to Mém. de Claude Haton, i. 155. 

) Bers to Calvin, Sept. 12, apud Baum, ii, App. 61; La Place, 188. 

1? Besa, ubi supra. An engraving of the period, reproduced by Montfaucon, 
affords a pleasant view of the quaint scene, 
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history under the altered name of Henry the Third, the last 
Valois King of France; the younger, a girl of nine—that Mar- 
garet of Valois and Navarre, whose nuptials have attained a 
celebrity as wide as the earth and as lasting as the records of 
religious dissensions. Antoine and Louis of Bourbon, brothers 
by blood but not in character; Jeanne d’Albret, heiress of Na- 
varre, more queenly at heart than inany a sovereign with do- 
minions far exceeding the contracted territory of Béarn; the 
prinees representing more distant branches of the royal stock, 
and the members of the council of state, completed the group. 
On two long benches, ranning along the opposite sides of the 

hall, tho prelates were arranged according to their 
: dignities. TTournon, Lorraine, and Chatillon, each 
in full cardinal’s robes, faced their brethren of the Papal Con- 
sistory, Armagnac, Bourbon, and Guise, while a long row of 
archbishops and bishops filled out the line on either side. 
Altogether, forty or fifty prelates, with numerous atéendant 
theologisns and members of the superior clergy, regular and 
secular, had been marshalled to oppose the little band of re- 
formers.’ 

Tt was an array of pomp and power, of ecclesiastical place and 
wealth and ambition, of traditional and hereditary nobility, of 
all that an ancient and powerful church could muster to meet 
the attack of fresh and vigorous thonght, tlhe inroad of moral 
and religious reforms, the irrepressible conflict of a faith based 
solely upon a written revelation. The external promise of vie- 
tory was all on the side of the prelates. Yet, strange to say, 
the engagement that was abont to take placo was none of thoir 
seeking. With the exception of the Cardinal of Lorraine, they 
were well-nigh unanimous in reprobating a venture fron which 
they apprehended only disaster. Perhaps cven Lorraine now 
repented his presumption, and felt less assured of his dialectic 
skill since he had tried the mettle of his Genevese antagonist. 
Rarely has battle been forced upon an army sfter a greater 
number of fruitless attempts to avoid it than those inade by 
the French ecclesiastics, backed by the alternate solicitations 


The 





1 Ls Place, 157; Hist. ecclés. des égl. réf., i 814; De Thou, iii, 65, 
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and menaces of Pius the Fourth and Philip of Spain. Such 
reluctance was ominous. 

On the other side, the feeling of the reformers was, indeed, 
confidence in the excellence of the cause they represented, but 
confidence not unmingled with anxiety. 

A letter written by Beza only a few days before affords ns a 
glimpse of the secret apprehensions of the Protestants. “If 
pumice or Martyr come in time,” he wrote Calvin, “that is, if 
Bo, he greatly hasten, his arrival will refresh na exceed- 
ingly, We shall have to do with veteran aophists, and, although 
we be confident that the simple truth of the Word will prove 
victorious, yet it is not in the power of every man instantly to 
resolve their artifices and allege the sayings of the Fathers. 
Moreover, it will be necessary for us to make such anewers that 
we shall not seem, to the circle of princes and others that stand 
by, to be secking to evade the quostion. In short, when I con- 
template these difficulties, I become exceedingly anxious, and 
mach do I deplore our fault in neglecting the excellent instra- 
ments which God has given us, and thus in a manner appearing 
to tempt His goodness, Meanwhile, however, wo have resolved 
not to retreat, and we trust in Him who has ‘promised us 8 
wisdom which the world cannot resist. . . . Direct us, my 
father, like children by your counsels in your absence from us, 
since you cannot be present with us. For, simple children I 
daily see and feel that we are, from whose mouth I hope that 
our wonderful Lord will perfect the praise of His wisdom.” ' 

The king opened the conference with u few words before the 
Protestants were admitted," and then called upon the chancellor 
to explain more fully the objects of the guthering. Hereupon 
wromitat Michel de L’Hospital, seating himself, by Charles's 
Spent’ direction, on a stool at the king’s right hand, set forth 
ew: at considerable length the religions dissensions which 
had fallen upon France, and the ineffectual measures to which 





' Lotter of Boma to Calvin, Aug. 80, 1561, op. Baum, li., App., 69. 

* The speeches of Charlos and I’Hospital seem to have been delivered be- 
tore tho introduction of Beza; of. Hist. eoclés. des églisea réf., i, 816. Prof. 
Baam, following La Place, 157, and De Thou, iii, 68-67, represents them aa 
having been delivered subsequently, ‘Theodor Besa, ii, 238, 
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the king and his predecessors had from time to time resorted. 
Severity and mildness had proved equally futile. Dangerous 
division had crept in. He begged the assembled prelates to 
heal this disease of the body politic, to appease the anger of 
God visibly resting upon the kingdom by every means in their 
power; especially to reform any abnses contrary to God’s word 
and the ordinances of the apostles, which the sloth or ignorance 
of the clergy might have introduced, and thus remove every 
excuse which their enemies might possess for slandering them 
and disturbing the peace of the country. As the chief cause of 
sedition was diversity of religious opinion, Charles had acceded 
to the advice of two previous assemblies, and had granted a 
safe-conduet to the ministers of the new sect, hoping that an 
ainicable conference with them would be productive of great 
advantage. He, therefore, prayed the company to receive them 
as a father receives his children, and to take pains to instruct 
them. Then, at all events, it could not be said, as had so often 
been said in the past, that the dissenters had been condemned 
without a hearing. Minutes of the proceedings carefully made 
and disseminated through the kingdom would prove that the 
doctrine they professed had been refuted, not by violence or 
authority, but by cogent reasoning. Charles would continue to 
be the protector of the Gallican Church." 

These preliminaries over, the Protestants were summoned. 
Conducted by the captain of the royal guard, they entered and 
mvcttume 2dvanced toward the king, until their farther prog- 
iMGtrenin- ress was arrested by a railing which separated the 

space allotted to the king and his conrtiers, with the 
assembled prelates, from the lower end of the hall filled by a 
crowd of curious spectators." No place had been assigned the 
Protestants where they might sit during the colloquy on an 
oqnality 1 with their Opponents, the Romish ccelesinstica, They 

"La Place, 158; Hist ecclée, dev égl. réf., 1, 914, 815, I have alluded to 
the fact, fimt noticed by Prof. Soldan, that De Thou and others have placed 
shere a speech which waa in reality delivered five or six weeka earlier; while 
not only thay, but alao the accurate La Place and the author of the Histoire 
eoolés, des égl. réf., have done the same by the king's epeech, and a rejoinder 
of Tonrnon to 1’ Hospital's addross. 

* Hist, ecclés. des égl, réf., 1. 816, 

Vou. L—88 
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were subjected to the paltry indignity of appearing in the guise 
of culprits bronght to the bar to be judged and condemned. In 
truth, the spirit of conciliation which L'Hospital had been at 
ao much pains to inculcate had found little welcome in the 
breast of the prelates. “Here come the Genevese curs,” ex- 
claimed a cardinal as the reformers made their appear- 
ance. “Certainly,” quietly retorted Beza, whose ear 
had canght the insulting expression, turning to the quarter 
whence it came, “faithful dogs are needed in the Lord’s sheep- 
fold tu bark at the rapacious wolves.” * 

When the twelve ministers had reached the bar, Theodore 
Beza, at their request, addressed the king: “Sire, since the 
issue of all enterprises, both great and small, depends upon the 
seasprayer aid and favor of our God, and chiefly when these 
andadires. enterprises concern the intereats of Ilis service and 
iatters which surpass the capacity of our understandings, we 
hope that your Majesty will not find it ainiss or strange if we 
begin by the invocation of His name, supplicating Ii after 
the following manner.” 

‘As the orator pronounced these words, he reverently kneeled 
upon the floor. Ilis colleagues and the delegates of the churches 
followed his example. A deep solemnity fell upon the assem- 
bly. According to one account of the scene, even the Roman 
cardinals stood with uncovered heads while the Huguenot min- 
ister prayed. Catharine de’ Medici joined with still greater de- 
votion, while King Charles remained seated on his throne." 
After a moment’s pause, Beza, with hands stretched out to 
heaven, aevording to the custom of the reformed churches of 


B's retort. 








' This interesting incident Prof. Baum discovered in a fmgmeutary MS. in 
the remarkable collection of the late Col. Tronchin. ‘Theodor Beza, ii. 288. 
‘The text is thus given in the Bulletin xili, (1861) 281: © M. de Besse, en- 
trant dans Ia conférence de Poisyy avec un ministre de Gendve, un cardinal 
dit: Voiet lea chiene de Genéve! M. de Besto, ayant entendu, répondit: 
Haat bien nécewsnire que, dans la bergerie du Seigneur, it y uit dea chiene pou 
‘abboyer contre les loups, 

++ Ep sind auch die Cardinil, diowyl er geredt, mit entdektem Houpt ge 
stunden, und beede mal, diewyl sy gebiitet, hat sich die alte Kanigin niderglas- 
sen und mit gobitet, dex Kdnig aber iat bliben till sitzen.” Letter of Hallet 
to Bollinger, Barne, Sept, 25, 1561, ap, Baum, ii, App., 73. 
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France,' commenced his prayer with the confession of sins which 
in the Genevan liturgy of Calvin formed the introduction to 
the worship of the Lord’s day.’ 

“Lord God! Almighty and everlasting Father, we acknow!- 
edge and confess before Thy holy majesty that we are misor- 
able sinners, conceived and born in guilt and corruption, prone 
to do evil, unfit for any good ; who, by reason of our depravity, 
transgress without end Thy holy commandments. Wherefore 
we have drawn upon ourselves by Thy just sentence, condemns- 
tion and death: Nevertheless, O Lord, with heartfelt sorrow 
we repent aud deplore our offences; and we condemn ourselves 
and our evil waya, with a true repentance beseeching that Thy 
grace may relieve our distress, Be pleased, therefore, to have 
compassion upon us, O most gracious God! Father of all mer- 
cies; for the sake of thy son Jesus Christ, our Lord and only 
Redeemer. And, in removing our guilt snd pollution, set us 
free and grant us the daily increase of Thy Holy Spirit; to the 
end that, acknowledging from our inmost hearts our unrighteous- 
ness, we nay be touched with a sorrow that shall work true re- 
pentance, and that this may mortify all our sins, and thereby 
bear the frnit of holiness and righteousness that shall be well- 
pleasing to theo, through the saine Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
only Saviour. 

“And, inasmuch as it pleaseth Thee this day so far to ex- 
hibit Thy favor to Thy poor and unprofitable servants, as to en- 
able them with freedom, and in the presence of the king whom 
Thou hast set over them, and of the most noble and illustrious 





1 Baum, fi. 245, 

"La Place, 159; Hint. ecolés, des égl. rif. i 818. The current, but errone- 
ous belief, that this confession was first composed by Theodore Bezs at: the 
Colloquy of Poissy, has already been noticed. It hnd been printed, ae we 
havo seen (ante, o. viii. p. 348), in the Geneva Liturgy as eerly as in 142; and 
earlier still in that of Strasbourg. It was already the favorite of murzyra and 
confessors. Jean Vernon. in 1556. recited it at the extrapade. “* Verum ante- 
quam mactaretur,” says Jean Crespin. “ preces ad Deum fudit, ita exoraus: 
"Domine Deus et Pater omnipotens ego certe coram sacromnota majestate tua 
ex animo et syncere agnosoo me pecontarem esse miserrimum,’ et oart-ra quae 
in precationum formula zecitantur statin initio.” The margin reada: “ Ini. 
tinm precum solenniam Genenm.” Actiones et monimenta martyrum, Ge- 
nove 1560, fol. 821, 
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company on earth, to declare that which Thou hast given them 
to know of Thy holy Truth, may it please Thee to continue the 
course of Thy goodness and loving kindness, O God and Father 
of lights, and eo to illumine onr understandings, guide our affec- 
tions, and form them to all teachableness, and so to order our 
words, that in all simplicity and truth, after having conceived, 
according to the messure which it shall please Thee to grant 
unto us, the secrets Thon hast revealed to men for their salva- 
tion, we may be able, both with heart and voice to propose that 
which may conduce to the honor and glory of Thy holy name, 
and the prosperity and greatness of our king and of all those 
who belong to him, with the rest and comfort of all Chrieten- 
dom, and especially of this kingdom. © Almighty Lord and 
Father, we ask Thee all these things in the name and for the 
ake of Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Saviour, as He Himself hath 
taught us to seek them, saying: ‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven, ete.””* 

Having concluded his petitions, Beza arose from his knees, 
and addressed the king. His speech was graceful and concilia- 
tory” lt was a great privilege, he said, for a faithful and af- 
its cooent. fectionate subject to be permitted to see his prince, 
tory emer and thus to be more clearly impressed with the fealty 
and submission which is his due. Still happier was he if per- 
mitted to be seen by his prince, and, what was more important, 
to be heard, and finally accepted and approved by him. To 
these great advantages a part of Charles's very humble and 
obedient subjects, much to their regret, had long been stran- 
gers. It were sufficient ground for gratitude to God to the end 
of their days that now at length they were granted an audience 
before the king and eo noble and illustrious a company. But, 
when the same day that admitted them into the royal presence 
also invited, or rather kindly and gently constrained them with 





"La Plaoe, 159; Hist. eoolés. des égl réf., i. 816, 

+“ De Béze portant la parole pour tous lea autres, commengs et contiona 
Jonguement aa rémonatrance en assez doux termes, se sodmettant souvente- 
fois, si !'on montroit par la Sainte Kecriture,” eto. Letter of Catharine de’ 
Medici to the Bishop of Rennes, Sept 14, 1561, apud Le Labourenr, Add. 
Castelnan, i. 788. 
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common voice to confess the name of their God, and declare 
the obedience they owed Him, their minds were so incompetent, 
to conceive, their tongues so inadequate to utter the, promptings 
of their hearts, that they preferred to confess their impotence 
by modest silence rather than to disparage so great a benefit by 
the defect of their words, Yet one of the points they had so 
long desired was still unfulfilled, and that the most important, 
namely the acceptance of their service as agreeable. Would to 
God that so happy a termination might by their coming be put, 
not 20 much to their past sufferings—of which the memory was 
woll-nigh extinguished by this joyful day—as to the troubles 
that had afflicted the kingdom in consequence of religious dis- 
sensions, and to the attending ruin of so great a number of the 
King’s poor subjects. 

What, then, had hitherto prevented the Huguenots from 
obtaining @ boon so long and ardently desired? It was the 
a belief entertained by aome that they were, through 

oa 

ixciies ambition or restless love of innovation, the enemies of 

all concord, and the impression in the minds of others 
that their arrogance demanded impossible ‘conditions of peace. 
The prejudice arising from this snd other sonrees to which he 
avoided an allusion, lest he might seem to be reopening old 
wounds, was eo strong, that the reformed wonld have good rea- 
son to give way to despair, were they not sustained by a good 
conscience, by their assurance of the gentleness and equity of 
Charles and the illustrious princes of the blood, and by a chari- 
table presumption that the prelates with whom they had come to 
eonfer were disposed to exert themselves with them in the com- 
mon endeavor rather to make the truth clear than to obscure it. 
Respecting the extent of the differences between the prelatic and 
the reformed beliefs, those who represented them as of insignifi- 
eant importance, and those who made them as great as between 
the erced of Christians and the creed of Jews or Moslems, were 
equally mistaken. If in some of the principal articles of the 
Christian faith there was full agreement, on others, alas! there 
was an opposition between their tenets. The orator here enu- 
merated in considerable detail the articles of the ancient creeds 
in which the Huguenot, not lese than the Roman Catholic, 
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professed his concurrence. What then, some one would aay, are 
not these the terms of our belief? In what sre we at 
variance? To which inquiry the trae answer was, that 
the two sides differed not only because they gave some of these 
articles divergent interpretations, but because the Church had 
built upon this foundation a structure that comported little with 
it, “as if the Christian religion were an edifice which was never 
finished.” To speak with greater detail, the reformed main- 
tained, in opposition to the Romish theory, that there could be 
no satisfaction for sin save in Christ, and that to suppose the 
blessed Saviour to pay but apart of the price of man’s sulvation, 
would be to rob him of his perfect merey, and of his offices of 
prophet, priest, and king. They agreed with the Romanists 
neither in their definition of justifying faith, nor in their account 
of its origin and effects. The same might be said respecting good 
works, And, again, as to the Toly Scriptures, they received 
the Old and New Testaments as the word of God and the com- 
plete revelation of all that is necessary for salvation, and conse- 
quently, a3 the touchstone for testing the Fathers, the councils, 
Poinest and the traditions of the Church, Two points re- 
seem mained for consideration: the sacraments and the 
government of the Chureh, “We are agreed, in our opinion,” 
said Beza, “regarding the meaning of the word sacrament. The 
sacraments are visible signs by means of which our union with 
our Lord Jesus Christ is not merely signified or set forth, but is 
truly offered to us on the Lord’s side, and therefore contirmed, 
sealed, and, as it were, engraved by the Holy Spirit’s efficiency 
in those who by a trne faith apprehend Him who is thus signi- 
fied and presented to them. We, consequently, agree that in 
the sacraments there must necessarily snpervene a heavenly, a 
supernatural change. For we do not assert that the water of 
holy baptism is simply water, but that it is a true sacrament of 
our regeneration, and of the washing of our souls in the blood 
of Jesus Christ. So also we do not say that the bread is simply 
bread, but the sacrament of the precious body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which was offered up for us. Yet we do not say 
that this change takes place in the substance of the signs, but in 
the use and end for which they are ordained.” ‘The reformer 


‘Thetr coed. 
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then touched upon the doctrines of transubstantiation and con- 
substantiation; both of which he rejected. “If then,” he con- 
tinued, “some one asks us, whether we make Jesus Chriat 
absent from Lis Holy Supper, we answer that we do not. But, 
if we regard the local distance (as we must do, when Ilis cor- 
Hinaecare. porcal presence and His humanity distinct]y considered 
tenant, ara in question), we say that His body is as fur removed 
ina from the bread and wine as the highest heaven is 
from the earth; since, as to ourselves, we are on the carth, and 
the sacraments also; while, as to Iim, Tis flesh is in heaven, 80 
glorified that his glory, as saya St, Augustine, has not taken away 
from Him the nature, but only the infirmity of a true body.” 
The last words of the sentence were inaudible, except to those 
who were close to the speaker. The words, “ We say that His 
body is as far removed from the bread and wine as the highest 
heaven is from the earth,” had fired the train to the magazine 
of concealed impatience and anger underlying the stndied exter- 
nal ealmness of the prelatical body. An explosion instantly 
ensued. The cry, “ Blasphemavit! Blasphemavit Deum!” 
outer ot he Tesounded from every quarter.” Beza's voice was 
feieaos’” drowned in the noisy oxpressions of disapproval by 
nourie which the theologians of the Sorbonne sought to tes- 
tify their own unimpeachable orthodoxy.” It sccmed for the 














' “His solamodo verbis Cardinales atque Episcopi usque adeo exesperati 
atque exacerbati sunt, ut in hme verba, orationem ipsius interpellantes, pro- 
Masphemavit, Busphemarit Dewn ! Sed eoram adversis admur- 
murationibaa D. Beza minime perturbatus, eodem vultu,” ote, Letter of Job. 
Guil. Stuckius to Conrad Hubert, Sept. 18, 1561, Baum. ii., App.. 68. 

Da Baza eine achine Oration gethon, darinn er kurtz poratringiert alle 
strytigen Artikel, und als er letatlich kom uff den Artikel von der Gegenwirti- 
keit Christi im Sacrament, und under anderm gesagt das sige so veer von 
einander als der Hirnrael von der Erden, habend die Sorbonivchen angfangen 
Hipfon, rittschen, brummlsa, das uieman nti mer mgen hiren, dese die alte 
Kiinigin tibol zufriden gayn. Deragleichen auch der Cardinal von Lutringen 
und ay gheisson in Stille losen, man werde sy doch hernach auch gutwilliklich 
yerhiren.” Letter of Haller to Bullinger, Sept, 25, 1561, Baum, ii., App., 
78. ‘Cela fut trouvé si nouveau ot estrange entre les prélate, que eoubdain 
ile commencérent tous & murmurer et faire un grand bruict ; lequel toutesfola 
estant ancunement appaisé,” oto. La Place, 167, 168. “ Hio enim mnasitare 
Cardinales et Episcopi, ot tantam non vestes acindere.” Letter of Martyr to 
the Senate of Zarich, Sept. 12, 1561, Banm, ii., App., 68. 
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moment as if the ecclesiastics would continue their repetition 
of the words and actions of the Jewish high-priest in the 
ancient Sanhedrim, and break up the conference with the ex- 
elamation: “ What further need have we of witnesses? Be- 
hold, now ye have hesrd his blasphemy.” Some of the prelates 
arose as if to leave, and Cardinal Tournon went so far as to 
address himself to Charles and beg him either to impose silence 
upon Beza, or to permit him and his brother ecclesiastics to re- 
tire. But no notice was taken of his request.’ On the con- 
trary, the queen and the Cardinal of Lorraine felt constrained 
to express their displeasure at this outburst of passion on the 
part of the prelates, and their desire that the conference should 
proceed.” 

‘When the storm had somewhat spent its violence, and com- 
parative silence had been restored, Beza, in no wise discom- 
posed by the uproar, resumed his interrupted discourse. He 
deemed it unnecessary to dwell upon the matter of the adminis- 
tration of holy baptism, he said, for none could confound the 
reformers with the Anabaptista, who found no more determined 
enemies than they were. With respect to the other tive eacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, while the reformed refused to 
designate them by that name, they believed that among them- 
selves true confirmation was established, penitence enjoined, 
marriage celebrated, ordination conferred, and the visitation of 
the sick and dying practised, conformably to God’s Word. The 
last point—the government of the Church—Beza despatched 
with a few words ; for, appealing to the prelates themselves to 
testify to the results of their recent deliberations, he described 
the structure ecelesiastic as one in which everything was so 
perverted, everything in such confusion and ruin, that scarce 
could the best architects in the world, whether they considered 
the present order or had regard to life and morals, recognize 
the remains, or detect the traces of that ancient edifice so sym- 
metrically laid out and reared by the apostles. He closed by 
declaring the fervent desire of those whose spokesman he was 





* Hist, eoolés des égl. rét., 1. 327. 
* Letter of Haller, vbi supra, 
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for the restoration of the Church to its pristine purity, and by 
sews pore. making on their behalf a warm profession of loyalty 
— and devotion to their earthly king. As he concluded, 
Beza and his associates again kneeled in prayer. ‘Then rising, 
he presented anew to Charles the. confession of faith of the 
reformed churches, begging him to receive it as the basis of the 
present conference between their delegates and the Romish 
prelates.’ 

As soon as Beza had ended his speech, Cardinal Téntiiot, 
the oldest member of the Papal consiatory in France, and 
presiding officer in the convocation of the prelates, rose, trem- 
cetina bling with anger, and addressed the king. It was 
Serr wl only by express command of Charles, he said, that 
theeuster- the prelates had consented to hear “ these new evan- 
iis gelists.” They had hesitated from conscientious seru- 
ples, fearing, with good reason, as the event had proved, that 
they would utter words unworthy of entering the ears of a very 
Christian king, and calculated to offend the good people around 
him. It was for this reason that the ecclesiastical convocation 
had instructed him, in such case, humbly to entreat his Majesty 
to give no credit to the words of him who had spoken for 
“those of the new religion,” and to suspend his judgment until 
he had heard the answer they intended to give. But for their 
respect for the king, he said, the prelates, on hearing the abom- 
inable blasphemies pronounced in their hearing, would have 
risen and broken off the colloquy. He prayed Charles with the 
greatest humility to persevere in the faith of his fathers, and 
invoked the Virgin Mary and the blessed saints of paradise that 
thus it might be.” 


"The admirable speeoh of Theodore Beza is given worl for word by La 
Place, 159-167, aud somewhat modernized by the Hist. ecclés. des épl. réf., 
1, 816-327. Cf. De Thou, itt 67, 68; Cantelnan, 1. fii, ¢. 4; Abb: Brnslart, 
Mém. de Condé, i. 51; Letters of Stuck, Haller, and Martyr. ni supra, 
Summa corum que a die 22. Augusti aque ad 16. Septembr. in aula regis 
Gallise acta sunt, “pnd F, C, Schlosser, Leben des Theodor de Reza und dea 
Peter Martyr Vermili (Heidelberg, 1809), Appendix, 355-350. Discours deo 
Actes de Poissy, ubi supra, 652-057. 

"Hint, coclés. des égl, r6f., 3. 327; La Place, 168; De Thon, iii. 68; Lettar 
of Haller, usi aupra ; Actes do Poissy, Recueil dex choaos méu., 657, 658, 
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How long the age-stricken cardinal, the active perseeutor of 
am entire genoration of reformers, would have proceeded in his 
diatribe ayainst the “ blasphemy” of the Genevese doctor, is 
doubtful. Ile was ent short in the midst of it by the queen 
¢atuzin’e muther, who, in a, deeided tone, informed him that 
éeann ‘the plan of the conference had been adopted only 
after mature deliberation, with the advice of the council of 
gate and by consent of parliament. No change or innovation 
was contemplated, but the appeasing of the tronbles incident 
upon diversity of religious sentiment, and the restoration to the 
Fight path of snch as had erred, The matter in hand was to 
demonstrate the truth by means of the simple Word of God, 
which shonld be the sole rule.“ We are here,” she said, “ for 
the purpose of hearing you on both sides, and of considering 
the matter on its own merits. Therefore, reply to the speech 
of Sieur de Béze which you have just heard.” “The speech 
was too long for us to nndertake to answer it on the «ptr of the 
moment,” responded Tournon, in a more tractable tone; but he 
promised that, if a copy of it were given to them in writing, a 
suitable refutation would soon be forthcoming on the part of 
the prelates.’ Thus the conference broke up fur the day. 

Tt could not be denied that Beza had spoken with great 
effect. For the first time in forty years the Reformation had 
Advaotager Obtained a partial hearing. The time-honored fash- 
sen.” ion of condemning its professors without even the 
formality of a trial had for once been violated; and, to the 























1 Tho response of the queen ia concisely given by Ln Place. the Hist, ecch’s. 
des «gl. ref., the Actes de Poissy, and De Thou (uéi supra) ; vat the graphic 
accomnt upon which the text ia based In found in tho lotter of Haller to Bul- 
Uinger, Nept, 25, 1561, which Prof. Raum discovered at Zurich, and has 
published in the volume of documents which figures as an appendix to the 
second volume of his extremely valuable biography of Beza. It is super- 
fluous for me to acknowledge formally my obligations to this rich storehouse 
of original authorities, since the frequent references that I have already 
made, and shail donbtless have occasion for some time to make, to 118 sepe- 
rate documents, will mfficiently attest the high estimate 1 plice upon ite 
value, The correspondence of the reformers is always an important commen- 
tery upon the contemporaneous history. In the present instance, much of 
the most trustworthy information in derived from it, Prof. Baum's own 
narrative ig ndinirable (Book iv. 0. 5}. 
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satisfaction of some and the dismay of many, it was found that 
the arguments that could be alleged in its behalf were neither 
few nor insignificant. Tho Iluguenots had acquired a new 
position in the cyes of the court; that was certain. They were 
not a few seditions persons, who must be put down. They 
were not a handful of enthusiasts, whom it were folly to at- 
tempt to reason with. The child had become a full-grown 
man, whose prejudices—if prejudices they were—must be over- 
come by calm argument, rather than removed by chastisement,' 
If the studied arrangement of the bar at the Colloquy of Poissy 
had been employed by the petty malice of their opponente in 
order to give them the aspect of convicted culprits, public opin- 
ion, unbiassed by such solemn trifling, regarded the disputants 
as equals in the eye of the law, and attempted to derive from 
the bearing of the champions some impression concerning the 
justice of their respective positions. 

‘The change in the basis for the settlement of the controversy 
was not less apparent. For an entire generation the advocates 
of Protestantism had been pressing the claims of ‘the Holy 
Seriptures as the ultimate authority for the decision of all 
doubtful questions. The only reply was reference to the 
dogmas of the Church, and the demand of an unconditional 
snbmission to them. Beza had only reiterated the offer, made 
a thousand times by his fellow-reformers, to eurrender at 
once his religious position should it be rendered untenable by 
means of proofs drawn from the Seriptures. Cardinal Tournon 
had again made the trite rejoinder of the clergy; but sensible 
persons were tired of the unsatisfactory repetition. Catharine 
had given expression to the peremptory requisition of all en- 
lightened France when she announced the sole appeal as lying 
to the “simple Word of God.” 

From this exhibition of his brilliant oratorical powers, and 
from those displays that shortly followed, Theodore Beza ac- 








) © Car d'y proceder & present par Is force,” writes Catharine de’ Medici at 
this very time, “il s'y voit uo si éminent peril, pour extre vo mal penetré af 
avant comme il est, que je n'en suis en sorte da monde conseill’e par oonx 
qui aiment le repos de oct Estat.” Lester of Sept, 14th, apud Le Laboareur, 
1784, 
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quired the highest reputation both with friend and foe. Even 
tril me those who would have it that “he deceived the poo- 
veuctbes. ple,” that hie acquirements were superficial, that he 
lacked good judgment, and, on the whole, had “a very hideous 
soul,” could not help admitting that he was of a fine presence, 
ready wit, and keen intellect, and that his excellent choice of 
language and ready utterance entitled him to the credit of elo- 
quence.’ On the other hand, nothing could exceed the sdmira- 
tion and love excited by his ardent espousal of their cause in 
the breasts of the Protestants in all parts of the kingdum. His 
appearance at Potssy became their favorite episode in recent 
history. His portrait was hung up in many a chamber. Ile 
was almost adored Ly whole multitudes of Frenchmen,’ as one 
whom noble birth, learning, and brilliant prospects had not de- 
terred from following the dictates of his conscientious convie- 
tions; whom secnrity in a foreign land had not rendered indif- 
ferent to the interests of the land of his birth; whose persuasive 
eloquence had won new adherents to the cause of the oppressed 
from among the rich and noble; who had maintained the truth 
unabashed in the presence of the king and “of the most illus- 
trious company on earth.” 

Nor will the candid student of history, if he but consider the 
attitude of the prelates at the colloquy of Poissy, be more in- 
Histrantoee clined than were the Protestants of his own day to 
soatited.”” eonsure Theodora Boza for any degree of alleged 
injudiciousness exhibited in that celebrated sentence in his 
speech which provoked the outburet of indignation on the part 
of Tournon and his colleagues. What, forscoth, had their rev- 





' The testimony of Maro’ Antonio Barbaro is the more interesting from the 
reluctance he manifesta to way any good of the reformer, whom he biames for 
nu yreat part of the progress of the Huguenots in Frauce, ‘“*) d’assai bello 
napetto, ma @unimo milta brutio, perciocché, oltra Veresie sue, ) aediziaso @ 
pieno di visii e di scelerita, che non racconte per hreviti. Ha vivo spirita, @ 
imgegno acuto, ma non é pradente, né ha ponto di giudisio. Mostra d’esser 
eloquente, parch3 parla acsai con belle parole e prontamente,” etc, Bel. dea 
Amb. Vén., i. 52. 

+ Ho operato tanto con la ana lingua, che non solamente be persusso inf- 
iti, marsimamente del nobill a grandi, ma @ quazi adorato da molti nel reguo, 
{ quali tengono nelle camero la figura aua,” Ib., ubi aupra, 
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erences come to the colloquy expecting to hear from the lipa of 
the reformed orators? If not the most orthodox of sentiments 
—more orthodox than many sentiments whose proclamation had 
een tolerated in their own private convocation—was there not 
a moderate allowance of hypocrisy in their pretended horror at 
the impiety of the heretic Beza? For certainly it was scarcely 
to be anticipated by the most sanguine that he would profess an 
unwavering belief in the tranamutation of the substance of the 
bread and wine into the very body and blood of Jesus Christ 
that snffered on the cross; seeing that for a little more than a 
third of a century those of whom he was the avawed represent- 
ative had, it must be admitted, pretty clearly testified to the 
contrary on a thonsand “estrapades” from the Place de Gréve 
to the remotest corner of France. Surely this extreme sensi- 
tiveness, this refined orthodoxy, unable to endure the simple 
enuneiation of an opinion differing from their own on the part of 
an avowed opponent, savored a little of affectation; the more 
xo as it came from prelates whose solicitude for their flocks had 
been manifested more in the way of seeking to obtain as large 
anumber of folds as possible, than in the way of giving any 
special pastoral supervision to one, and who found a more con- 
genial residence at the dissolute court where pleasures and pre- 
ferment could best be obtained, than in obscure dioceses where 
a rade peasantry were thirsting for instruction in the first rudi- 
ments of a Christian education. The truth was—and no one 
was so blind as not to see it—that the Romish prelates had come 
determined to seize the first good opportunity to break up the 
colloquy, because from the colloquy they had good reason to 
apprehend serions injury to their interesta. Nothing short of a 
complete betrayal of is eause by Beza could have precluded this.’ 





° o Calvia’s eye saw im an fartant, end he applanded Beza's boldnesm 
“Your speech is now before ne,” he wrote to Beza, Sept. 24th, “in which 
God wonderfully directed your mind and your tongue. The testimony which 
stirred up the bile of the holy fathers could not but be given, unless you had 
been willing basely to tergiversate and to exposo yourself to their tants,” 
“+ wonder that they were thrown into agitation respecting thin inatter alon 
‘since they were not leas severely hit in other plooes. Tt is a stupid assertion 
that the conference was broken off in consequence of thia ground of offanos. 
For those who now, by rabidly laying hold of one ground, after » certain 
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Had he been never 0 cautious, he could not have avoided giving 
some handle to those who were watching him ov clsely. Not 
the nature of the sentiment he expressed, but the danger lest 
the prelates might take advantage of it tu refuse peremptorily 
to proceed with the colloquy, was the true ground of Catharine's 
displeasnre.'’ In order to remove this, sv far as it might be 
based upon any misapprehension of the import of his words, 
Beza addressed to the queen, on the next day, a dignified but 
conciliatory letter of explanation.* 

A full week elapsed before the Cardinal of Lorraine wae 
ready to make his reply. Meantime the prelates had met, and 
had resolved that, instead of embracing a discussion of the en- 
tire field of controversy between the two churches, the confer- 
ence should be restricted to ¢co points—the nature of the church 
and the sacraments, It was even proposed that a formnla of faith 
should be drawn up and submitted tu the Protestant ministers. 
Tf they refused to subscribe to it, they were to be 
prelates’ : 
notin ot» formally excommunicated, and the conference ab- 
ruptly broken off, Such was the ernde notion of » 
colloquy conceived by the prelates. No discussion at all, if pos- 





fashion subscribe to the rest of the doctrine, would have found out a hundred 
other grounds. This also has, therefore, turned out happily.” Calvini Epis 
tole, Opera, ix. 157, 

}To her ambassador in Germany, instructed to defend her course in ccn- 
‘ening the conference, however, the purposely exaggerated her indignation, 
and gave a different coloring to the faota of the case. “Mais estant enfin 
{de Héze) tomb; eur lo fait de la Cone, il s’oublia en une comparaison si ab- 
surde ot tant offensive des oreilles de l'acsietance, que peu sen fallat, que 
je no uy imposasse silence, et que je ne les renvoynsee tous, sans lee laiseer 
paneer plus avant.” She accounts for the fact that abe did not atop him, by 
noticing that he was evidently near the end of his speeoh, and by the conaid- 
eration that, ‘as they are accustomed to take advantage of everything ‘ pour 
Ia confitimation et persuasion de leur doctrine,’ they would rather have gaint 
by such a command; and morcover, that those who had heard bis angnmenta 
would havo gone away imbued with and persuaded of his doctrine, without 
hearing the anawer that might be made.” Lettor of Cath. of Sept. 14th, bf 
supra, Prof. Baum well remarks that “the last words furnish the most irre. 
fragable proof of the great and convincing impression which the speech in 
general hod made.” Theod. Beza, ii. 263, note. 

It ia inserted in La Place, 168, 169, apd Hist. ecclés, dea él. r6f,, 1. 828- 
800; De Thon, iii. (iv. 28)69. Letter of Cath., ubi supra. 
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sible!’ Otherwise only on those points where agreement was 
most difficult, and it was easiest to excite the odium theologicum 
of the by-standers. On the other hand, when this came to the 
ears of the Protestants, they felt constrained to draw up another 
solemn protest to the king against the folly of making the pre- 
lates judges in a suit in which they appeared also as one of the 
parties—a course so impolitie that it would rob the colloquy of 
all the good effects that had been expected to flow from it.” 
The remonstrance was not withont its effect. On the next 
cruenter AY; the sixteenth of September, the same assemblage 
‘a was again gathered in the conventual refectory of 
Poissy, to hear the reply of the Cardinal of Lorraine. The re- 
formers appeared as on the previous occasion; but their ranks 
von mange had received a notable accession in the venerable Peter 
aria” Martyr, jnst arrived from Zurich. The prelates had, 
it is true, objected to the admission of a native of Italy; for the 
invitation, it was urged, had been extended only to Frenchmen. 
But the queen, who had grected her distingnished countryman 
with flattering marks of attention, interfered in his behalf, and, 
at the last moment, announced it to be her desire that he should 
appear at the colloquy.’ The same trickery that had brought 
Beza to the bar, in order to give him the appearance of a crim- 
inal pnt upon trial, rather than that of the representative of a 
religions party claiming to possess the unadulterated truth, as- 
signed Charles of Lorraine a pulpit among his brother prelates, 
where, with a theologian more proficient in theological contro- 
versy at his elbow, he could assume the air of a judge giving his 
final sentence respecting the matters in dispute.‘ His long exor- 
dium was devoted to a consideration of the royal and the eacer- 





1“ Would that he hnd been dumb, or that we had boen deaf!" the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine is snid to have exclaimed in the prelatio consuliation, La 
Place and Hist, eceléa. dea égl. réf., df eupra ; J. de Serren, i 273. 

+ La Place, 170; Hist. ecclés, des égl. réf., 4. 330, 881, where tho protest ia 
reproduced. 

4 Mo excludere volebant adversarii, ne interessom, tanquam hominem 
peregrinum. Regina tamen mater per Coudmum principem eo ipso articulo, 
cum profisciscendum erat, evocavit et adease volnit,” Letter of Martyr to 
the Senate of Zurich, Bept. 19, 1581, Baum, ii, App., 67. 

4 Hist. oooléa, des égl. réf., i, 982. 
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dotal authority, each of which he in tumextolled. Then pase 
amecuana ig to the particular occasion of the convocation of so 
ofiarsine’s goodly a number of archbishops, bishops, and theolo- 

F gians—to all of whom he professed himself inferior in 
intelligence, knowledge, and eloquence—he expressed most sin- 
com pity for the persons who a week ago had, by the king's com- 
mand, been introduced into this assembly — persons long separated 
from the prelates by a discordant profession of faith and by insub- 
ordination, but showing, according to their own assertions, come 
desire to be instructed by returning to this their native land and 
to the house of their fathers, who stood ready to receive and 
embrace them as children-so goon as they should recognize the 
Church's authority. He would utter no reproaches, but compas- 
sionate their infirmity. He would recall, not reject; unite, not 
separate. The prelates had gladly heard the confession of faith 
the [Iuguenots had made, and heartily wished that, as they 
agreed in the words of that document, so they might also agree 
in the interpretation of its articles, Dismissing the considera- 
tion of the remaining points, as requiring more time than could 
be given on a single day, the cardinal undertook to prove only 
two positions, viz.: that the Church is not an invisible, but a 
visible organization, and that the Lord Jesus Christ is really 
and bodily present in the Holy Supper. He then called upon 
the reformed ministers, if, in their views respecting the eucha- 
rist, they could accord neither with the Latin Chureh, nor with 
the Greek, nor with the Lutherans of Germany, at least to 
seek that solitude for which they seemed tolong. “If you have 
80 little desire to approach our faith and our practice,” be said, 
tre mugs ‘G0 also farther from us, and disturb no longer tho 
areal, flocks over which yon have no legitimate charge, ac- 
teres. cording to the authority which we have of God; and, 
allowing your new opinions, if God permit, to grow as old 
as our doctrine and traditions have grown, you will restore 
peace to many troubled consciences and leave your native land 
at rest.” He urged Charles to cling steadfustly to the faith of 
his ancestors, of whom none had gone astray, and who had 
transmitted to him the proud title of “ Very Christian” and of 
“ First Son of the Church.” He exhorted the queen mother and 
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his other noble hearers to emalate the glorions examples set for 
their imitation by Clotilde, who broaght Clovis to the Chris- 
tian religion, and by their own illustrions ancestry ; and he con- 
cluded by declaring the unalterable determination of the eecle 
siastics of the Gallican Chnreh never to forsake the holy, true, 
and Catholic doctrine which they preached, and to sustain which 
they would not spare their blood nor their very lives.* 

Such was the substance of the speech of Charles of Lorraine, 
eo long heralded by his brother ecclesiastics and by the devout 
Roman Catholics of the land as the sure refutation of all the 
heresies which the reformers might advance. It was fitting 
that some signal proof of its success should be given Scarcely 
had Lorraine ceased when the whole body of prelates arose and 
rownern  gxthered around the throne. Tournon was again their 
serdemina. ypokesman. He declared the full approval with which 
the Gallican bishops regarded the address of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. They were ready, if need be, to sign it with their 
own blood, for it was in accordance with the will of Christ 
and of his bride, our Mother Holy Church. They begged 
Charles to give it full credit, and persevere in the Catholic faith 
of lis fathers. Let the Protestants sign what the cardinal had 
said, as a preliminary to their recciving further instruction. If 
they refused, let Charles purge his very Christian realm of 
pean, {hein, 60 that there might be only “wne foy, une loy, 
menriie unvoy.”* He was followed at once by Theodore Beza, 
who, on the contrary, urged his Majesty to grant him the lib- 


U Mit, ecclés. dea fig. nf. 1. 892-948 ; La Place, 170-177; De Thon, 
an 

















his Romaniat and Protestant hearer differed widely, According to the Abbé 
Braslart (Méin. de Coudé, i. 52), he spoke “en si bons et clézuns termes, et 
@une ai boune grace ct asseurance, que nos nd vereaires mesmes Pudmiroient.” 
Stuck makes lim speak ‘‘admodum inepte” (ap. Baum, ii., App., G8); while 
Bera writes: “ Nihil nnquam andivi impndentius, nibil inepring . 
Cmtera ojusmodi que certe mibi nauseam moverunt ” (Tb., G3, 64), Peter 
Martyr judyed more leniently (Ib., 67, 68). It is, therefore, hardly likely that 
Bera said, as Dr. Henry White alleges without referring to his anthority 
(Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 64) : " Had I the Cardinal's ce 1 should 
Lope to convert half France.” 

? La Place, 178; Hist. coalée, dew gl rét., ubi supra; Jean de Serres, i 
280; ‘De Thon. iil. 71, 

Vou. 184 
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erty of replying on the very spot to the arguments of his oppo- 
nent. But Catharine, after a brief consultation with the mem- 
bers of the royal council seated near her, denied the request, 
and adjourned the discussion until another occasion. 

The opportunity thus promised, however, seemed distant and 
doubtful. The determination of the prelates to have nothing 
to do with any project for a fair and equal conference was un- 
disgnised, and rnmors were frequent and ominous that the 
queen would yield before their resolute attitude. The decision 
of the reformers, under these cireumstances, was soon taken: 
it was, that, if these repeated delays were persisted in, they 
would leave the court, protesting against the injustice which 
had been manifested to them and to their cause.” Yet their 
anxiety was great. That dark cloud of portentous 
Sadonet aspect could be descried by all sharp-sighted observers. 

"Tt was the approaching storm of war, every 
moment rising higher above the horizon.’ Even now its advent 
was heralded by the anarchy pervading entire provinces—a 
righteous retribution for the sanguinary legislation and the yet 
more barbarous executions ordered by the courts of law, to 
repress the free action of the human intellect in the most noble 
sphere in which ita energies could be exercised—the region of 
religions thought. 

Another tedious week passed by. Again, in view of the 
threats of an abrupt termination of the colloquy, the IIngnenot 
ministers petitioned Charles to give them a patient hearing ; 









Advancing 











‘La Place. eto,, ubi supra, J. de Serres, §, 281. 

7 “Nobis certum est,” says Bez. in a letter of Sept. 17th, “vel mox con- 
gredi vel protestatione fucta discedere, si pergant diem de die ducore,” 
Boum, ii, App., 04. 

3+ Quid novi sperare passim non video, Nempe vol ipsa nocossitas aliquid 
extoruebit, vel, quod Dens avertat, expectanda sunt omnis belli civilie in~ 
commoda, Quotidie ex diversia regni partibus multa ai nos tristia afferuntur 
in utramque partem, quouiam utrinque peccatur pleriaque locis.” Letter of 
Beza, Sept. 17th, whi aupra. Tn a similar strain Stuck writes an the next 
day : In Gascony and Normandy scarcely an image is any longer to be seen; 
masses hnve cessed to be said. Undoubtedly, unless the liberty of preaching 
and hearing the Gospel with impunity be grauted, thero ia great reason to fear 
‘an fatestine war.” Bamn, fi, App. 67. Cf, Kamms eorum, ete, apud 
Soblosser, Leben des Theodor de Besa, Aubang, 358, 352% 
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reminding him of the distance they had come—some of their 
number even from foreign lands, relying on his royal word for a 
friendly interview with the prelates of his kingdom—in order to 
exhibit the inveterate abuses which the Pope and his agents had 
introduced into the Church. Other remonstrances of like tenor 
followed.’ At last, with great reluctance,’ the twenty-fourth of 
September was selected for a third conference. The obstinate 
resistance of the Romish ecclesiastics gained them one 


iterersws. point. The public character of the colloquy was 
omy : 
ceisi St, abandoned.’ The large tefectory was exchanged for 





the small chamber of the priorees. The king was not 
present. Catharine presided, and Antoine and Jeanne d’Albret, 
with the members of the royal council, replaced the more numer- 
ons assemblage of the previous occasions. Instead of the crowd 
of prelates whose various and striking dress formed a notable 
feature of the colloquy, there appeared five or six cardinal, 
about as many bishops, and fifteen or sixteen theologians of the 
Sorbonne, laden with thick folios—the writings of the Fathers 
of the first five centuries, with which the Cardinal of Lorraine 
still professed his ability to confute the Reformed.’ Again the 
twelve Huguenot ministers were admitted; but the lay depu- 





' La Place, Hist. ecclés. des égl. ref., Jean de Serres, eto., udi supra, Castel 
now, 1. iii. o 4. 

* No wonder ; the prelates had just’ solemnly decreed, as Abbé Brustart in- 
forms ua (Mém. de Condé, i. 52): “Nom erat congrediendum cum hin qui 
principia et fundamentum toting nostrm fidai et religionis christians negant.” 
Not only so ; but they had protested agains: the heretics being heard, and baa 
declared that whaccer conferred swith them mould be excommunicated! “ Dinanta 
que ceux qui conféreroient avec eux seroient excommuniés.” The reader. if 
he cannot admire thefr consistency, will certainly be struck with astonishment 
at the fortitude of the prelates who, a few hours Inter, conld bring themselves 
with so little apparent trepidation under the highest cenaures of the Chureb. 
Brualart goes on to tell us that it was the Cardinal of Lorraine who brought 
them into this dreadful condemnation, partly hoping to convert the Hugue- 
note, partly to plense Catharine de’ Medici! 

3 "Mais ca ne fut pna ex ai grande compagnie qu'wuparavant. Car Men- 
sieurs les preslats croignoyent que le monde ne fat infeoté de nos beresies, 
qu'ils appellent.” Letter of Besa to the Elector Palatine, Oct. 8, 1861, Baum, 
M., App., p. 88. 

‘Baum, Theodor Bers, i, 811, 312 
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ties of the churehes were excluded.’ The discnaaion was long 
and desultory. Beza began hy replying to the first part of the 
sewrresiy cardinal’s speech, and showed that there is an in- 
timer visible as well as @ visible church, and that the marka 
mint" of the trne church are the preaching of God’s Word 
and the right administration of the sacraments. Not a succes- 
sion of ministry from the apostles, but a succession of doctrine 
is essential.” He was followed by a theologian of the Sor- 
gu bonne, Claude D’Espense, who, after making the gra- 
Piece. tnitous admission that he wholly disapproved of the 
persecutions to which the Protestants had been subjected,’ 
attempted to prove that the Protestant ministers had no “ call- 
ing” to their office, and that recourse must be had to tradition 
to explain and supplement the Moly Scriptures. When Beza 
was about to reply, the floor was seized by a coarse Dominican 
friar, one Claude de Sainctes, who in a scurrilons speech went 
Gnotede over much of the same ground, and, waxing more and 
Seine nore vehement, did not hesitate to assert that tradi- 
tion stood on a firmer foundation than the Bible iteelf, which 
could be perverted to countenance the most opposite doctrines.* 
An hour and a half of precious time was wasted by this unsea- 
sonable interruption, which had disgusted friend as well as foe. 
‘Then Beza, after remonetrating against the long and irregular 
character of the discussion, proceeded, amid frequent interrup- 
tions, to set forth the views of the reformers respecting the 
extraordinary vocation which they had received. 





1b, ubd uprn, Hist. coolée.. 1. 49. Letter of N. des Gallars to the Bishop 
af London. Sept, 20th, Baum. iL. App.. 80. . 

* Bena's apesch ia given in fall by Ln Place, 179-180 ; Hist. eccl. dos égl. 
rét.. 1, 330-302; and J. de Serroa, i. 282-812, See also De Thou. fii. 71, and 
N. des Gallars, whi aupra, 

3 “Et hoe quidem proreua inepte, quia neque conquesti eramus, neque qnen- 
quam poterat videri magia accusare, quam enm ipsum (sc, Cardinal Loth.} 
cui accesserat advocatue.” Letter of Bera. Sept 27th, apd Baum. ii.. Avp., 
5. Tt was Bern's firm belief that D'Expense had been hired by Lorraine to 
compose his speech of the 16th of September, as well as to defend him on the 
present aceasion. He thereforo not inappositely calls him, in this letter to 
Calvin, ** condactitins Balam.” 

“Za Place, 189, 190; Hist. eoclés, den égl. réf., L 864; Joan de Serres, i 
815; Beza, ubisupra, 
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But this portion of the debate was soon closed by the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, who, declaring that the doctrine respecting 
the Church had been sufficiently considered, proposed the qnes- 
tion of the sacraments, asserting that the prelates refused to 
proceed with the conference until this should be settled. He 
Lominewe, ten demanded of the ministers whether they would 
Eenkme subecrébe to the Augsburg Confession, which was re- 
the Rogers ceived by the Protestants of Germany. His object was 

manifest. THe had long since resolved on adopting 
this course, with the view of either setting the French reformers 
at war with their brethren beyond the Rhine, or sowing dissen- 
sion in the ranks of the IIuguenots themselves. Beza, however, 
was not unprepared for the qnestion, He replied by asking 
pen'shomo Whether the cardinal was himeelf ready to give the 
tran" Augsburg Confession his unqualified approval. The 
wily prelate parried this home thrust, and still persisted in his 
inquiry. Under these ciremnstances, could the reformers have 
relied ‘upon the fairness of the conduct of the conference, their 
course would have been clear. But, aware that their distinct 
refusal to consider a formula which their opponents were nat 
themselves prepared to adopt would be seized upon as a welcome 
pretext for abruptly breaking off the colloquy, Beza, after de- 
claring that he and his brethren were deputed by the French 
churches to maintain their own confession, and that this docu- 
ment alone furnished the proper subject for debate, asked that 
a copy of the articles which they were required to sign might 
be furnished him for the deliberation of is fellow-ministers. 
The request was granted; and, as the ression ended, a short 
extract was handed to him, which asserted the real presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the sacrament, and its actual recep- 
tion by those who partook of the holy ordinance.' 

Two days later the colloquy was renewed. The delay, which 
had at first been a souree of antioyance to the ministere, was now 
recognized by them as a providential interference in their be- 





1 La Place, 192; Jean de Serres. {. 381-323; Hist. eocléa, dea cgi. wf.. i, 
870; Bera to Calvin, Baum, i., App., 77; N. des Gallars to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, ibid,, 81, De Thou, ili 73. 
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half, What they had only eurmised, they now learned with 
certainty from trustworthy friends. Their hesitation to sign 
mvenintiver the Augsburg Confession’ was to be used as a conve- 
iiuae’ nient handle for breaking up the conference ; their 7e- 
al fwsul, for involving them in a quarrel with Protestant 
Germany ; their consent, for causing their expulsion from the 
churches they had betrayed, or splitting these churches up into 
septomver many parts.’ Theodore Beza opened the discussion 
= by reading the reply which he had carefully prepared 
by common consent of all his brethren. Never had his oratori- 
cal skill been exhibited tu better advantage. He began by 
seacuim showing the evident impropriety of introducing, as 
‘irvity his opponents had done in the last conference, a dis- 
cussion of the validity of the divine vocation of the Protestant 
ministers; for they had come here to confer, not to oficiate— 
much less to witness the institution of the semblance of a penal 
prosecution against them. The objectionable character of such 
a debate would be the more manifest, should he address any 
supposed bishop with whom he was disputing and who had 
inquired: “By whst authority do you preach uud administer 
the sacraments?” and retort by asking him in turn: “ Were 
you elected by the elders of the church of which you are 
bishop? Did the people seck for you? ‘Were inquiries first 
made respecting your life, your morals, and your belief?” or, 





‘Letter of Beza to Calvin, Sept 27th, whi supra, Besides permitting tho 
communication of this information, the break in the conferenecs (eaused by 
the discovery, on Catharine's part, that the majority of the prelates had re- 
rolved to submit a proposition respecting tho mass, drawn up in a strictly 
Romish uenee—a refueal to sign which they intended to take es the signal for 
declining to hold any further intercourse with the Protestants) furnished an 
opportunity for Montlue, Bishop of Valence—a prelate suapected of Protes- 
tant proclivities—and Claude d’Espense, one of the most moderute of the 
theologians of the Sorbonne, to meet privately, by request of Crtharine de’ 
Medici, with Beza and Des Gullars, The result of their interview woa the 
prorisional adoption of a declaration on the subject of the eucharist, which, 
though undoubtedly Protestant in its natural import, was rejected by the rest 
of the ministers an not euflicieutly explicit, Hist, ecel.s, des dgl. rof., ubt 
supra. Bee a full ncocunt in Buu, Theodor Beza, ii. 342-344. They rightly 
fudged that where there in essential discrepancy of belief, little or nothing 
can be gained by closking it in ambiguous expreasiona, 
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“Who ordained you? How much did you pay him?” The 
answers to such questions would inake many a bishop blush. 
Beza next reminded the cardinal of his promise to confnte the 
Protestants by the testimony of the Fathers of the first five 
centuries. For a diseussion based upon them the ministers had 
come prepared. But now he brought them a single article on 
the Lord’s Supper, and imperiously said; “Sign this, or we 
will procced no farther!” Even were the Huguenots prisoners 
brought before him for trial, they would not be so treated. 
Their very office required the prelates to speak differently, for 
the bishop must be “able by sound doctrine both to exhort and 
to convince the gainsayers.” 

Then turning to the queen mother, Beza reminded her that 
he and his companions were there, not only for the purpose of 
submitting a confession of their faith, but to serve God, Charles, 
and herself, by laboring in all possible ways to appoase the 
roubles that had arisen in connection with religion. To dis 
wntanem. ™88 them withont giving them an opportunity for 
‘ableconfer an amicable conference would not be the means of 
ai allaying the prevailing disturbances; and those who 
proposed to do so knew it well. Were the handful of Protes- 
tants at Poissy the only persons concerned, there might, in the 
world’s eye, he little likelihood that danger would result from 
treating them as their enemies desired. But it might please her 
Majesty to consider that they were here in behalf of a million 
persons in this reahn, in Switzerland, Poland, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, who watched the proceedings of the cllo- 
quy, and who would be astonished to hear, as they would hear, 
that, instead uf such u conference as had been promised, the 
ministers had received the tenth part of an article, and had been 
told: “Sign this; otherwise we will proceed no farther.” What 
would be gained if the Protestants did sign it; for, did the 
prelates agree in the Augsburg Confession? If there was a real 
desire to confer, let persona be appointed who were willing to 
meet the Protestants, and let them examine together the Holy 
Scriptures and the old Fathers of the Christian Chureh, with 
the books befure them, and let secretaries write out the results 
of the discussion in an authentic form. Then it would be 
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known that the ministers had not come to sow troubles, but to 
promote avcord.' 

The prelates were much excited when Beza concluded. His 
reference to cpiscopal elections stung them to the quick. Lor- 
Lornize's Taine angrily accused hin of insulting not only the 
see." suverdotad, but the royal anthority, since it was Fran- 
cis the First that had taken away the election of the priesthood 
from the people.” Beza, replying, said that this very act wae 
an evidence of the radical disturbance of the ancient order, 
when avarice, ambition, and unworthy rivalry between monks 
and canons rendered such a change necessary. Pressed 
to sign the article submitted two days before, Beza persisted 
that it was unjust to endeavor to compel the Protestants to sub- 
ecribe to that to which the prelates refused their own indorse- 
ment. 

‘The discussion was next carried on between the doctors of the 
Sorbonne and Beza and Martyr. The latter apoke in Italian," 
parr yerie Od Won universal applanse; but he was rudely in- 
isajainer terrupted by the Cardinal of Lorraine, who said that 

he did not want to hear a foreign language. A little 
later, 2 Spaniard, Lainez, the second general of the rising order 
of Jesus, who had just reached Paris in the train of the Cardi- 
nal Legate of Ferrara, begga perumision to epesk. Leave was 














" Bera's addresa is inserted in La Place, 
LSM. eto, See also Du Thon, iii (liv. xxviii), 74; letters of Beza to Calvin, 
and N. des Gallars to the Bishop of London, ubi supra; Jean de Serres, i. 
827, eto. 

La Place, De Thon. letters of Bera, and des Gullara, ela. whi supm, 
“Comme si les fou tole Fennqois le grand, Henry le dchonnaire, Frangoia der 
nier déccd’, et Charles a present rignant (et fainolt sonner ces mots autant 
qu'il pouroit) avoient été tyruna et simoniacles.” Hist. ecclés. des él. nf. 

i. 975. 

* La Place, Hist, ecul’a, des dgl. réf., ete., wbi supra, Letter of Besa to the 
Elector Palatine, Oct. 3d, Baum. il., App.. 88, 89. 

‘Because he was not sufficiently familiar with French. according to La 
Place, 197 (ne syachant parler francois): and in order to make himself better 
‘understood by the queen “ut a regina intelligi poseet,"” than he wauld hare 
been had he spoken in Latin, Letter of Bera, Baum, ii.. App., 70. D'Be- 
pense,” anya La Pince ubi aupra, “lore doana ceste louange nudict Martyr. 
An'il n'y avoit ew homme de ce temps qui si amplement of avec telle éruditiun 
eurt cactipt du fziot du avcrement que Iny.” 
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granted him, and he indulged in an address much more remark- 
able for its coarse invective than for its weight of argument.‘ 
Not content with dissuading his hearers from listening to the 
Protestant ministers as persons already sufficiently convicted of 
error, he called them apes and foxes,’ and advised that they be 
sent to Trent, where the Pope had convoked 8 free council to 
which they might have free access. Ie condemned the French 
for holding a separate council, and roprobated the disenssion of 
topics of such importance as those now under consideration in 
the presence of women, und of men trained to war. After these 
gentle hints respecting the qualifications of the queen and his 
noble anditors to act as judges, he approached the all-absorbing 
question of the real presence—a feeble part of his speech in 
which we may be excused from following him. The remainder 
of the day was spent in warm debate, which continued until the 
approach of night. Just as all were rising and about to leave, 
however, the queen called to her Beza and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and adjured them in God's name to strive for the estab- 
lishment of peace. A knot of friends gathered around each; 
the conference was renewed amid much confusion and noise; 
but the darkness oon necessitated an adjourmnent.’ 
It was the Inst day of the Colloqny of Poissy. If anything 
more had until now been needed to demonstrate the 
Bag futility of all hopes based Bpon an open disenssion 
% _regniated solely by the csprice of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, it was certainly furnished by the experience of the last 








* Although Lainez spoke in Italian (see Baum, il 368), it is needless to say 
that the Cardinal of Lorraine made no objection to the use of a language 
which, it may be added, he understood perfectly. The reader may see some 
reagon in thesummary of Lainez’s epeech given in the text, for dissenting from 
the remark of MM. Cimber et Danjou, iv. 84, note; *‘Tl (Lainez| fit enten- 
Are dans le olloque de Poinay, des paroles de paiz et de conciliation.” 

161 waid,” writes Beza, in giving ount of his brief reply to Laines, 
“that I would concede all the Spaniard’s assertions when he proved them. 
As to hia statement that we were foxes, and serpenta, and apes, we no more 
Delieved it than wo delieved in transubstantiation.” Letter to Calvin, Baum, 
ii, App., 72. 

* La Pianos, 198; Hist, coclés, des égl. réf., 1. 877-878; Joan de Berres, 
i, BB5-B8D; Letter of Beza to Calvin, Sept. 27th, Baum, ik, App., 70. 
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session. Catharine, however, was loth to abandon the scheme 
from which she had expected such important results to flow. 
‘With her nsual incapacity to understand the strength of reli- 
gious convictions deeply implanted in the eoul, she still hoped 
to secure, frum a private interview of the mere moderate Roman 
Catholics with a few of the leading Protestant, a plan of agree- 
ment that might serve to unite both comnnnions. Some of her 
amore conscientious advisers chared in the sane sanguine ex- 
pectations, 

Five Roman Catholic ecclesiastics were chosen to confer with 
Ayinte #5 many Protestant ministers. They were selected as 
conte ell for learning and ability as for reputed modera- 
tion of sentiment.’ The Bishops Montlue of Valence, and Du 
Val of Séez in Normandy, the Abbés de Salignac and Bouteil- 
‘metoman [ets and D’Espense, doctor in the Sorbonne, were 
cate probably all believed tu be half inclined to fall in with 

the reformatory current. Of Montluc and D’Espense, 
inention has already more than once been made. Bouteiller, it 
will be remembered, was the priest who had officiated in the 
Cardinal of Chatillon’s episcopal palace at Beauvais, the last 
Easter preceding, when tho communion was administered under 
both kinds, “after tho fashion of Geneva.”* Salignac wasa timid 
sneansae ™an, a fair sample of the “ Nicodemitos,” who had 

proved the bane of the Reformation in France. For 
thirty years he had held, and to some extent—if we may credit 
his own words—professed the same doctrines as Calvin, contin- 
ually exhorting his hearers to turn from an empty, formal wor- 
ship, to Christ as the only Savionr. Confessedly he had not re- 
jected “that false doctrine”—for thus he did not hesitate, in 
his private correspondence with a Protestant, to designate the 
Romish crecd —so openly as the reformers were wont to do; but 
he claimed to have won the universal approval of the best men 
aronnd him by his attacks upon “Babylon,” which he had ap- 
proached sometimes “by mines,” sometimes “in open warfare,” 

















1“ Qui pro ceteris doctrina et ingenio, atque etiam moderation preestare 
existimantur.” Letter of N. des Gallars, ubi supra, 82, ‘Gens doctes ot 
tenictables.” Lotter of Bera tothe Elector Palatine, tbid., 80. 

4 Ante, p. 473. 
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according to time and cirenmstances.' Since no violent opposi- 
tion seems ever to have been made, no persecution ever to have 
arisen against Salignac, and in view of the fact that the conflict 
of the last thirty years had been enfficiently sanguinary and lit- 
tle calonlated to reassuro timid combatants, it is highly probable 
that the pradent abbe's subterranean operations greatly outnum- 
dered his more valiant exploits. Well might the reformers, who 
knew that victory was to be obtained, not by burrowing under 
the ground, but by facing the perils of the battle-field, exclaim : 


‘Non tali auzilio neo defensoribus istia 
‘Tempns eget. 


Theodore Beza, Petor Martyr, Augustin Marlorat, Jean de 
LEspine, and Nicholas des Gallars, were appointed to represent 
the Protestants, and it was arranged that secretaries should be 
contermoeat Present at the conferences to note the progress made 
8. Germain. toward unity. The ten theologians met in the apart- 
ments of the King of Navarre, at St.Germain. Their conclu 
sions were to be submitted to the Protestant ministers and del- 
egates present at the court, and at the same time carried to 
Poissy for ratification by the still assembled prelates. Both 
parties were in earnest in seeking for common ground on which 
they might stand. Compelled by the instructions the bishops 
had received, to commence with the knotty question of the 


1 © Fateor equidem (nec cansa ost cur id negem) filswm intama doctrinam, 
non tam fortasse aperte, quam ipsi facere oletis, confutasse: Babylonem ta- 
‘men cum otnicnlis, tam aperto otiam mute, ut rea et tempus ferebat, ite 
gemper oppugaavi, mt noster iste in eo genere conatus optimo cuique semper 
probaretur."” Letter of Salignac to Calvin, Galvini Opera, ix. 1Ui, 164, Cal- 
vin (probably, as Prof, Baum remarks, at Beza’s suggestion) wrote to Salig- 
nao, about a month alter the termination of the Collaquy of Poissy, a reepect- 
fol bot extremely frank letter, in which bo urged him to espouse with deci- 
sion the cause he sccretly advocated. Ho reminded him that it was no mean 
honor to have been among the firs} fruita of the revival of truth in France. 
He urged him to put an end to his inordinate hesitation, by the consideration 
of the namber of those who were still vacillating, but who would forshwith 
imitate his example if ho forsook the enemy's camp for the fold of Christ. 
Letter of Calvin to Salignac, Nov. 19, 196t, Calvini Opera, ix. 163; Calvin's 
Letters (Bonnet), iy. 289-241. Saligans's reply, fram which the extract given 
above is taken, i characterise of the man—lesa conscious of bis weakness 
than Gérard Roussel, but equally faint-hearted. ee also Baam, ii, 987, 388, 
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eucharist instead of adopting the more natural order of the 
articles of the confession of faith, the Romish party inqnired 
whether, abandoning discussion for the time, both sides might 
not agree on the formula which had been drawn up and ap- 
proved by four of their number on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber, or on some similarly moderate statement. ‘The qnestion, 50 
far as the formula they referred to was concerned, was promptly 
answered by Peter Martyr. The Zurich reformer, somewhat 
apprehensive, as he had lately shown, lest his colleagnes should, 
in their eagerness for accord, make something approaching a 
sacrifice of doctrine, greatly to their surpriso drew from his 
pocket a paper which he proceeded to read: “I reply, for my 
part, that the body of Christ is traly and substantially nowhere 
else than in heaven, I do not, however, deny that Christ's true 
body and his true blood, which were given on the cross for the 
salvation of men, are by faith and spiritually received by the 
believing in the Lloly Supper.”* A. friendly but laborions dis- 
Adbousin cussion, not of ideas nor of doctrines, but of words, 
otworts ensued. At length a statement was drawn up suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, yet sufficiently general to admit of being 
approved in good conscience by the entire number of theolo- 
gians.” But the prelates of Poissy promptly rejecting the arti- 
cle, the next day it was necessary to renew the deliberation. A 
second form of agreement was drafted,’ which the Ronan 











' See Prof, Banm's graphic account, ii 890-292, The next day Martyr 
wrote out and presented a fuller rtstement of his belief, which is inserted 
among the documents of Baum, ii, App., 84, 85. 

1 4¢En tant que Ia foy rend les choses promines présentos, et que la foy prent. 
‘Yéritablement le corps et le sang donostre Seigneur Jéme Christ, par la vertu 
du Sainct- Esprit; en cest cagard nous confessons la présence du corps et du 
sang d'iceluy en In enincte cine, en laquelle il nous présente, donne et exhibe 
veritabloment la substance de son corps et sang, par 'opération de aon Sainct- 
Esprit; y recevona et mangeons spirituellament et par foy,” eto. Mim. da 
Gondé, i 55; La Place, 190; Jean de Serres, i. 840. Letter of Des Gallas, 
Baum, fi., App., 83. 

+» Nous confessona que Jésue-Chriat en an ofne nous présente, donne et 
‘exhibe véritablement 1a substance de non corps et de ton sang par l'opération 
du Sainot-Kapriat; et que nons recerons et mangeons spirituellement et par foy 
oe propre corps, qui est mort pour nous, pour sstre os de pee of, et chair de sa 
obuir, & fin d’en extre vivitlé, et percevoir tout oo qui eat requis & noatre salut, 
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Catholic deputies felt confident would meet with the approval 
of those who had sent them, 

Althongh the article itself was to be kept secret until sub- 
mitted to the prelates, the tidings that a harmonious result had 
been reached rapidly flew through the court and was carried to 
Catharine herself, Beza and Montlnc were summoned into her 
presence. In the excess of her joy at the prospect of the peace- 
ful solution of a difficult problem, and of an issne of the collo- 
quy which would greatly conduce to her glory and the firmer 

establishment of her rule, Catharine even cordially em- 
Feo totors braced the reformer, and bade him go on in the good 
een metters vay lie and his companions had entered. Beza, not 
blind to the difficulties that still beset their path, replied that 
their highest desires were for truth and peace, but that a good 
beginning only had been made.’ The Cardinal of Lorraine, 
after reading the article, expreseed the belief that the prelates 
of Poissy wonld be pleased,’ and for his own part seemed to 
regard the Protestants as having surrendered the entire ground 
of controversy to the Roman Catholies* But both queen and 
cardinal were soon undeceived. The assembled prelates rejected 
the modified article with scorn, treating with insult the 
rejected by deputies that brought it, as having betrayed theircause 
™ and played into the hands of the reformers." Under 
these cireumstances a continuation of the conference would have 





Bt pour ce que Ia foy appuyée sur la parclle do Dieu fait et rend présentes les 
choses prises, et que par ceste foy nous prenons vrayement et de faict le vray 
at naturel corps et sung de nostre Seigneur par la vertu du Sainct-Eaprit, en 
eet eagard noua confeasona la présence da corps at aang d’iceluy an sa saincto 
cine.” La Place, 199; J. de Serres, i, 841, Letter of des Gallars, ubjeupra, 
83, 84; Languet, Epist, secr., ii, 148; Mém. de Condé, i, 55. 

"Letter of Beza, Oct. 8d nd 4th, Baum, ii, App., 93; Hist, eoclés. des égl. 
Rt, i, 962. 

+ Peutitre qu'il pemmit dire vrai,” shrewdly observes the author of the 
Hist, des églisee réformees (i. 882), “‘n'ayant jamais le loisir tollee gens de 
bien penser, ails croient ou non, ni d cs gu'ils pensent craire,” 

4 Letter of N, dea Gallara, xbi aupra, 84: ‘ Quum hano formam legisset 
Cardinalis, mire approbavit, ao letataa eat quasi ad ejus castra transissamus.” 

4 Totelligimna etiam ipsos a enia objutgari quasi sentiant nobiscum ant 
oolludant.” Letter of N, den Gallara, Oct, 6th, ub eupra. Soe also letter of 
Besa, Oct, $d, Baum, fi,, App., 94. 
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been absurd. The Roman Catholic deputies, despairing of any 
good frnits from their effort at conciliation, never retuned; 
and the last vestige of the colloquy, on whieh such brilliant an- 
ticipations had been based, vanished into thin air.’ The prelates 
themselves continued to sit for a few days. A committee of 
three hishops and sundry doctors of the Sorbonne, to whom the 
article agreed upon by the Roman Catholic and Hugnenot dele- 
gates was submitted for examination, pronounced it (on the 
sixth of Octoher) to be incomplete, dangerous, and heretical. 
Three days later the prelates published a formal condemna- 
tion of it, offered a definition which they declared to be or- 
thodox, and called pon the king to require Beza and 
his companions either to sign this new formula, or 
to consult the public peace by leaving France altogether. A 
long series of canons, in which the question of church discipline 
was touched lightly, and that of doctrine not at all—the paltry 
result of more than two months of sufficiently animated,’ if not 
very harmonious discnssion—was at the satna time given to the 
world 


‘Thetr demand. 





' The most extended and accurate view of the Colloquy of Poissy is afforded 
by Prof. Benm, who bas consecrated to it two hundred ond fifty pages of the 
second volume of his masterly biography of Beza (pp. 168-419). The corre- 
spondence of Beza and others that were present at the colloquy, collected by 
Prof. Baum in the supplementary volume of documents (published in 1452), 
and the detailed accounts of tho Histoire eccléx. des égl. ref., of Ia Place |Com- 
mentairen de lestat de Ja rel. et répablique, which here terminate). and of Jean 
de Serres. who, in this part of his history, does little more than translate La 
Place, are the most important sources of authentic information. Castal- 
nau's account of the colloquy (I. lfc. 4) ix romarkably incorrcet. He makea 
the ten delegates confer together for three montia, without agreeing on a sine 
gle point, and finally separate on the 25th of November. Davila is brief and 
unsatisfactory (pp. 50, 51). 

+ From what Martyr wrote to the magistrates of Zurich (Oct, 17th) respect- 
ing the conduct of the bishops in connection with the subscription te the 
canoza, it would appear that the close of the prelatic amembly did not dis- 
grace the amenities of the debates at its commencement (nee ante, p. 499) : 
“ Accidit mira Dei providentia, ut repente inter episcopos, qui erant Poysiaci, 
tam grave dissidium ortum fuerit, ut fere ad manus venerint, imo, ut homines 
fide digni affirmant rea ut pugnie et wnguibusestacta.”” Baum, ii. App., 107. 
See alwo the extract from Martyr's letter of the same date to Bullinger, cited 
by Prof, Baum, ii, 401, note, 

, i, 883-405, Soe Baum, ii, 300-401, 
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From a political point of view, the assembly of the pre- 
lates at Poissy had not been xmprofitable to the government, 
Alarmed by the radical projects of the wholesale confiscation of 
curney leSiastical property which had found no little favor 
Stancal'me- with the other orders at Pontvise, equally alarmed by 
a the possibility of being compelled to enter into a full 
and fair discussion with the champions of the Protestant doc- 
trines, the wealthy dignitaries of the Gallican Church bronght 
themselves, not withont a severe struggle, ta purchase exemp- 
tion from these perils by a pecuniary concession which delighted 
the perplexed financiers of France, They pledged themselves 
to pay, by semi-annual instalments, the entire sum needed for 
the redemption of the royal domain which had been alienated 
to satisfy the public creditors.’ But in return they demanded 
important equivalents. The first item was that the severe 
« Edict of July” should be made perpetual and irrevocable. 
‘This request Catharine and the council denied. To declare that 
odious law, which it had never been possible to carry into exe- 
cation in several provinces of France, a part of the fundamental 
constitution, would be a gratuitous insult to the Huguenots, and 
would precipitate the country instantly into the abyss npon 
the verge of which it was already hanging. 

The other demands of the bishops it seemed more practicable 
to grant. They required that Charles should by solemn edict 
order the instantaneous restitution of the churches seized by the 











) The vote was. accoriling to Beza's lotter of Oot, Gist, nixteen millions of 
franos with interest within six yous (Bauin, ii., App. 100); aocording to the 
Journal of Bruslart, Mém. de Condé. 1.83, within twelve years. Prof. Soldan, 
Goeohichte des Prot. in Frankreich, i, 512, 518, gives the details of the famous 
“Contmet of Poissy.” It must be admitted that both nobles and people 
were ready enough with plans for paying off the national indebtedness ont of 
tha property of the Church, ‘These generous economists found that. necording 
to the ancient customs, one-third of the ceclesiastical revenues ought to be 
employed for the support of the clergy, one-third to be given to the poor. and 
the remaining third expended in keeping the sacred edifices in repair, They 
proposed, therefore, to relleve the elergy of the latter two-third- of their pos- 
neaaions, and apply them to the extinction of the royal debt. aswming that 
the nation would maintain the churches in better oondition, and feed the poor 
more effectively than had ever been done hitherto! Languet, Letter of Aug. 
17th, Epist, secr., ii, 136, 
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LUnguenvts. In spite of the earnest protest of Beza,' the gov- 
ernment (on the eighteenth of October) complied with the re- 
quest.’ Within twenty-four hours after the receipt of this edict, 

all persons who had taken possession of charches were 
fi anded, on penalty of death ax rebels and felons, 
te them, restoring whatever valuables they had 
removed, and replacing the images and crosses they had de- 
stroyed. At the same time the prohibition of the use of insult- 
ing language and acts was renewed, and both parties were 
bidden to place their arms in the hands of the local magistrates. 
Thus, tv use Geza's language, was Christ betrayed, bnt at a 
much dearer price than that for which he was, centuries ago, 
sold by Judas—for sixteen iillions of francs instead of the 
thirty pieces of silver Iaving, by extorting the Edict of Res- 
titution, succeeded in paving the way for renewed commotions, 
soon to culminate in open and widespread war, the prelates ad- 
journed, with mingled satisfaction and disgust, toward the end 
of October, 1561" 

‘The conference of Poissy had scarcely been definitely aban- 
doned when five German Protestants appeared upon the scene. 
aewnor ‘Ttteo of these—Andrei, Beuerlin, and Balthasar 
re Gere Bidembach—had been sent by the Duke of Wiirtem- 

. Derg ; the others—Bonquin and Dilher—by the Elee- 
tor Palatine. Early in the summer, the King of Navarre, 
anxious to strengthen himself by enlisting in his favor the 
Protestant princes of Germany, had expressed to them the de- 
sire, in which Catharine coincided, that some theologians— 











con 














1 Baum, ii, 408, 

+ Qot, 20th, necording to Recueil des ano lois franz., xiv. 122, 

3 Text of the odict in Mém. de Conds, ii, 520-628 (De Thou, iii. 99, fallow. 
ing the Hist, ecole, des ég). rét., erroneously gives the date us Noy. 8d); Let- 
ter of Bera, Oct. 21st, Baum, ii. App., 100; Letter of Martyr, Oct. 17th, ibia., 
107, 

“ Bera, wht supra ; Car. Joine‘llmus, Nov. 5th, Baum, ii,, App.. 128. 

* Oot, 19th, according to Braslart, Mem. de Condé, i 59, According to La 
Place, the assembly of the prelates did not break up until the 30th of Octo- 
ber, after a session of about three months: ‘‘ Et le trentiesme dudict mois 

fut ainsi finie Indictea amemblée, sans apporter autre fraict, apr-a 
‘evoir eotd touteatoia nasemblés {lea prélate] par Pespaca de troia moia ou envi- 
ron." (Page 201.) 
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Jearned and pious men, and inclined to peace—shonld be sent 
from beyond tho Rhine to tako part in the adjustment of the re- 
ligions questions at the Colloquy of Poissy. The Protestant elec- 
tors, the Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
were unable, however, to agree on the instructions to be given 
to the envoys, While the duke, devotedly attached to the doc- 
trines of Luther, was bent upon strongly recommending the 
adoption of the Augsburg Confession, the other princes could 
not acquiesce in his plan. The landgrave refused to throw addi- 
tional difficulties in the way of the reformed churches of France, 
just emerging from a period of relentless persecution, and seck- 
ing for the public recognition of the right to worship God, for 
which co many martyrs had cheerfully laid down their lives. 
The Eleetor of Saxony distrusted the sincerity of the intentions 
of the French court. As for the Count Palatine, he himself 
had embraced the reformed theology, and could not be expected 
to urge the Huguenots to give up their own well-digested con- 
fession for one which they considered fay inferior to it in all 
respects. And eo it happened that, in consequence of a diver- 
sity of sentiment regarding both doctrine and policy, there was 
no general deputation sent to France, and the delegates of the 
two princes who complied with the invitation arrived at Paris 
after the eolloquy—too late to do any harm, if not soon enough 
to do nich good. They were courteously received by the 
court. The Wiirtembergers, in particular, were allowed fre- 
quent opportunities of explaining the merits of the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Before their return into Ger- 
many, they were distinetly informed by Navarre that, while he 
recominended a closer union between the two branches of the 
Protestant Church, his own views accorded with those uf the 
adherents of the Angsburg Confession ; and that his only reason 
for delaying to subscribe to it was a fear lest this step might 
interfere with the execution of the union he desired to effect." 





' “De falt," wrote Calvin of the Augsburg Confession, “elle ext si maigre. 
ment bastie, si molle et ai obscure, quion ne ay sauroit arrester," Letter to 
Besa, Sept. 24, 1561. Bonnet, Lettres trang., ii, 429; Baum, ii.. App.. 70. 

1 The account of the occasion of the misaion of delegates from Germany, 
sriven in the text, ia based on Soldan, Geach. des Prot. in Frankreich, i 531- 

You, L—35 
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The Colloquy of Poissy had proved, so far as the objects con- 
templated by its originators were concerned, a complete failure. 
Instead of drawing the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
churches together, it had only widened the breach separating 
them. Instead of exhibiting in a clearer light the common 
ground on which a union might be practicable, it had rendered 
patent to all the antagonism which could not be cloaked by 
ambiguous phrases and incomplete statements of doctrine. It 
onytmeca, #8 certainly worth while to inquire into some of the 
Joquy vioved cautses uf result so unexpected to a great number of 

intelligent men, who had framed their anticipations 
upon no superficial view of the subject. 

Tho crude notions of the court respecting the character which 

_ such a conforence ought to assmne inust be regarded as one of 
these causes, Catharine, while extending the most gracious 
invitations to foreign Protestants, was herself apparently unde- 
cided how to treat the Huguenots when they should make their 
appearance. Even if we grant that her explanations of the ob- 
ject of the projected colloquy, referred to on a preceding page,’ 
received their coloring from the fact that she was supplying her 
ambassador in Germany with plausible representations where- 
with to appease such irritated bigots as feared that the French 
«meen intended to propose a grave discussion of the religi 








nary story (accepted even by Prof. Baum, Theod, Beza, it, 370, 419, eta), 
which attributes their advent chiefly, if not wholly, to the desire of Lorraine. 
It is said that, after henring Bezu’s apeeoh of the ninth of September, the car- 
dinal sought to obtain, through the instrumentality of the Marshal de Viei 
ville, ab Metz, and his salaried spy Rascalon, at Meidclberg, somo docided 
‘Lutherans, to be employed in bringing the Protestants at Poissy into can- 
tempt. through the wrangling of their theologians with those of Germany. 
See the Hist. ecole, dex él rf., eto, Yet it is not improbable, as ba Place, 
Commentaires. 200, seems to hint that Navarre’s project was maliciously 
countenanced by the Cardinal of Lorraine, But the circumstance that, of 
the fice German theologians, not lers than fur were opposed to the Auguburg 
Contession, proves conclusively that they could nut have been despatched 
with the view of helping the cardinal out in his attempt, Bossuet's admira- 
tion of the prelate’s sagacity, in thus seeking to give a brilliant demonstra- 
tion of the variations of doctrine among Protestants, cortainly seems to be 
wasted, 
" Ante, o. xi, p. 493, 
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question upon its own merits, yet the entire course of the con- 
‘ntharluee ference exhibits her inability to comprehend the na- 
endeneven ture of a fair debate of the matters in dispute. The 
a Huguenot ministers and delegates were obliged to 
petition that the prelates should not be permitted to act as 
their judges, and afterward to remind her of the promise she 
had given them to this effect. Even after the point had been 
nominally accorded, the most important questions respecting 
the conference were decided in the council, where jive cardinals 
and three bishops had seats.' Under these circumstances it is 
not astonishing that Lorraine assumed # tone of superiority 
which his relation to the debate by no means warranted. 

Besides this, the character of the assembly of prelates itself 
precluded the possibility of an adjustment. With the exception 
of six or seven, so insignificant were these evclesiastical digni- 
charcerot taries individually, that, as a modern historisn has 
thewrsiates well remarked, not one distinguished himself suffi- 
ciently to be named by any of the writera who treat of the con- 
ference. They were, generally, the younger sons of the most 
distinguished families in France, and had entered the church 
not from devotion, but in consequence of an immemorial custom 
which consigned.to the episcopal dignity or to a rich abbacy the 
youth whom an elder brother debarred from entertaining the 
hope of succeeding to his father’s dignities and possessions. 
Few of them had ever seen their dioceses save on some great 
festival ; none possessed the literary or theological training necea- 
sary to qualify them for coping with the master-minds among 
the Protestants. Accordingly, each bishop had to come to Poissy 
with one or more “theologians,” doctors of the Sorbonne, to 
whose better judgment and superior learning he was content to 
defer on every disputed point. There was little probability that 
a body thus constituted would consent to enter into a candid 
consideration of the differences separating the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant worlds.” 

But the single event said by an eye-witness and actor in these 








“1 Beo the list of the twenty members of the counoll, in Reoueil des ano, loia 
frang., xiv. 55, 56. 
¥ See Baum, ii. 215, 
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scenes to have conduced more than any other to destroy all hope 
of agreement, was the arrival at court of the papal legate, Ippo- 
tntuence ot ito D'Este, Cardinal of Ferrara.’ Pope Pius IV. had 
iivial” long been watching the affairs of France with deep 
‘amit’ colicitude. If his legates, Tonrnon and Lorraine, had 
failed to alarm him by their reports of the progress of the “new 
doctrines,” he could not but be troubled by the accounts which 

came from his nuncio in France, Sebastiano Gualtieri, 
Eiawin” Bishop of Viterbo. Gualtieri, an experienced diplo- 

matist, learned, , eloquent —and not wanting in cunning," 
if we may believe his successor in office—had proved himeelf 
uneqnal to the duties of his present position, by giving way to 
extreme despondency. In the gay capital of France he led s 
wretched life, in constant dread of future disaster, and cease- 
lessly uttering lugubrious prognostications, To the Pope he 
annonnced that religious matters in France were desperate; 
everything was reshing to ruin with ever-increasing velocity. 
The queen mother “was unsound in the faith, although, from 
motives of policy, she dissembled her true sentiments. She 
favored a preachcr, one Bouteiller, who was equally unsound; 
and she refused to dismiss him when admonished of her error. 
He begged the pontiff to recall him, so that he might not witness 
the faneral obsequies of the unhappy kingdom.’ 

Ping, rendered more apprehensive by these continual tidings 
of evil, and displeased with much that his legates had done,' 
Avxietyo¢ could no longer delay to take decided action. Accord- 
om¥l¥- ingly, he resolved to grant Gualtieri's request, and to 
send as apostolic nuncio in his place Santa Croce, Bishop of 

1+ Adtulserat aliqua spea conoordim, wed Legutus Pontificins, i ¢., Cardi- 
nalia Ferrariensis omnia perturbavi” Letter of Martyr to the magistrates 
of Zarich, Oct. 17, 1561, Baum, ii, App., 108. 

* “Quique ingonio, eloquentia, artificio plurimam valebat,” Prosp. Santa- 
erucii, Comment de civil, Gallim dieen., 1461. 

+ 'Ne ipse exequiis, nt dicebat, illtus regnt interasset.” Thid., udi supra. 
Somewhat maliciously Santa Croce suggeste that Gualtieri was all the more 
reluotant to remain after he heard of the creation of nineteen new cardinals, 
and learned that bis own name was not included in the list. 

+ Angebatur interes Rome gravissimis curis Pins pontifex, quod neo que 
legati focisscnt satis probaret, ot in dics malum magis eorpore, omniaque 
remedia minus javare sudiobat.” Tb., 1462, 
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Pisa, who had formerly oecupied this position at Paris, but was 

imilar capacity in Portugal.’ But 
Banta Greet. 55 grave did the conjuncture appear in the eyes of the 
papal court, that, at a solemn consistory held on the twenty- 
eighth of June, the resolution was adopted to despatch a third 
legate to St. Germain! The pretext of this extraordinary 
sion was the desire to testify more clearly than the selection of 
the two previously existing legates had done, to the earnestness 
of the solicitude felt at Rome for the interests of the Church in 
France.! The true reason would appear to have been to correct 
the mistakes which the existing legates were supposed to have 
committed. For the delicate post of leyatus @ tatere, no bet- 
ter candidate could be found than the Cardinal of Ferrara, 
the ceramat Although a man of no high intellectual abilities, he 
stfemm” hed received a thorough training in the Macchiavel- 
lian theory of polities,’ and, during many years of diplomatic 
service, had enjoyed a fair opportunity for schooling himself in 
its practical workings. The son of Lucretia Borgia, the grand- 
gon of Pope Alexander the Sixth, could scarcely help being an 
adept at intrigue. Next to this special qualification, his highest 
recommendations were that he was the brother-in-law of Renée 
of France, and so by marriage uncle of the Duke of Guise; and 
that he had twelve good reasons for feeling deep concern for the 
steadfastness of French orthodoxy, viz.: the three archbishop- 
rics, the one bishopric, and the eight rich abbeys which he held 
within the confines of Charles's dominions, deriving therefrom 


an income which was popularly estimated at from forty to sixty 
thousand crown: 

















1 He was described to the Pope by his secretary, Prosper himself tells us, 
as “virum exercitatum, magni nimi, multaram literarum, eloquentem, mag- 
eque apud Gallos auctoritatia” having obtained great familiarity with 
French affaira when nunoio in Henry the Second’s lifetime. Ib., 1403. 

“Non tam ut oumerus legatorum, quam ut plus suctoritatis legatio 
haberet ai ab ipsing (ut dicant) pontificis latero lezatua disoederet . 
quasi aliorum legatoram creatio, quod erant jam in Gallia, noque Roma pro- 
ficlscerentnr, non satis diligenter curare negotium diceretur.” Th., 1462, 

* “Grande hombre de entretenimient sy d« encantar.” Vargas calle him, 
Letter to Granvelle, Nov. 15, 1561, Papicra d'‘tat du card. de Granvelle, vi 416. 

4“ Diess waren zwélf gewins miichtige Grinds.” eto, Boum, ii. 902; La 
Place, 158; Maro’ Ant, Barbaro, Rel. dea Ainb. Vén., ii. 86. 
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The new legate accepted tho appointment with aluerity. Not 
go the nuncio. It was no stall trial to leave the quiet court of 
Lisbon—where his predecessors had been accustomed, during a 
short stay of a year or two, to accumulate a handeome fortune'— 
for the turmoil of the French capital, threatened every day with 
the outbreak of civil war, where nothing but censure and hatred 
could be reaped.’ But Santa Crove did not hesitate long to re- 
nounce his golden prospects, and alinost at the same moment 
that the Cardinal of Ferrara started from the banks of the 
Tiber, the Bishop of Pisa eet forth from the gates of Lisbon. 
Neither legate nor nuncio, however, was in much haste to reach 
his destination. Ferrara could plead ill-health, Santa Croce 
the prostrating heat of the season.’ It took each of the prelates 
two months and a half to accomplish his journey—the legate 
reaching the French court on the nineteenth of September, the 
nuncio toward the end of the same month.’ ‘The former trav- 
elled jn great maguificence, with « brilliant escort of four hun- 
dred horsemen or more, and accompanied by several bishops 
and other persons of distinction, among whom was Lainez, the 
Jesuit, whose acquaintance we have already made. Avoiding 
the larger French cities where the Reformation had gained a 
foothold, and where, consequently, marks of popular insult 
were apprehended,' he received a brilliant welcome at the court, 
the king’s brother Henry, and others, riding out to greet him at 
his approach. The peqple were loss cordial. ILis assumed de- 
votion conld not deceive those who knew him to be a devotee 
of pleasure. [lis appearance forcibly reminded them of the 





'\Multnm inde auri reportatums existimetur, si ibi annum vel biennium 
commani omnium mora traneigat.” Santacrucli, de civil. Gallim diss. com- 
ment,, 1464, 

* That is, excepting the cardinal’s hat, which his friends informed bim 
would be the reward of bis services in France. Ibid., ubi supra, 

4‘ Ibid., 1462, 1468, 1465, 

+ Tbid., 1465, 

+ Lagduno hucuaque omnes fore dectinarit urbes in itinero, ut que jam 
habeant Ministroa, et ideo {rrisiones extimuerit.” Letter of Peter Martyr, 
Sept. 19th, Baum, ii, App. , 68, 

+ *Pheee artificer,” wrote Languet trom Paris at the time, ‘‘impose upon 
no oue; and especially from this man, who is very well known here, who 
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old story of Master Fox turned hermit, and cries of “Au Re 
ii Be nard! Au Renard!” were so loudly uttered when 
nard turned he was seen in the streets preceded by an attendant 
carrying a large silver cross, the hadge of his office, 
that he was soon fain to discard the obnoxious emblem.' This 
was not the only insult he was compelled to swallow. A por- 
trait of his grandfather, Pope Alexander the Sixth, was en- 
graved and published, with an account of his life and death, in 
which the moral character of Lucretia Borgin was painted in 
the darkest colors.” It was, however, speedily suppressed by 
the civil authorities, 

The plenary powers which the papal commission conferred 
upon Ippolito d’Este created an opposition even in higher eir- 
Sovcalba sd cles, He had, it is true, apprehending an unfavors- 
Whinen ble reception, taken the pains to invite the French 

“ambassador at Venice to confer with him while he 
was stopping in Ferrara on his way to Paris, and had assured 
him that he went with the sole intention of subserving the in- 
tereste of France, and would use the powers given him by the 
Pope no farther than Charles desired.? This and reiterated 
assurances of the same tenor, after arrival, did not remove 
the seruples of Michel de Hospital. The latter insisted that 
the authority which the Pope pretended to confer upon his 
legate was in direct contravention of the resolution of the recent 
States General, that ecclesiastical benefices should henceforth 
be at the disposition, not of the Pope, but of the prelates in 
their respective dioceses, and that no papal dispensations should 
hereafter be received. He therefore declincd to give to the 
pontifical warrant the official ratification without which it was 
of no validity in the kingdom; snd he was supported in his 








bhetototore bes ancpaqnadl even: tho highest princes In-the lnxery and splendor 
cat bis mode of life, and of whose utter want of knowledge of letters no ono is 
ignorant." Lettor of Sept. 20, 1561, Epist, seor., ii, 140. 

"La Plaos, 153, 

*Tid., wit supra ; Baum, it 905, 

* Letter of the ambassador. Hurault de Bols-Taillé, July 12, 161, Le La- 
boureur, Add, to Castelnau, i. 729. Hurault, however, suspected thot some 
mischief, which time would reveal, lay concealed under this outward show of 
complaisance. 
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refusal by the majority of the royal council. He was, how- 
ever, overrnled. It would be highly improper, the Cardinal of 
Ferrara persuaded Catharine and her advisers to believe, that a 
prelate allied to the royal honse of France should be the first 
legate to be denied the customary honors. And so L'Hospital, 
after receiving a direct order from the king, and having had 
several altercations with the legate, reluctantly affixed the great 
seal of France, taking care to relieve himself of all responsibili- 
ty by writing below it the words, Me rion consentiente. This 
addition for the present rendered the document entirely use- 
less, for parliament promptly refused to receive or register that 
which had failed to meet with the chancellor's approbation.’ 
The first great aim of Ferrara was to prevent the assembly of 
prelates at Poissy from assuming in any degree the character of 
a national council by undertaking a genuine reformation of doc- 
trine or practice, and to induce the reference of all such ques- 
tions as ought there to have been discussed, to the Council of 
Trent.’ How well he sueceeded was shown by the event. By 
purposely delaying his arrival until the assembly had convened, 
he avoided the defeat that he might have experienced had he 
been on the spot and opposed its opening.’ Ie was aufficiently 
early, however, to effect all that was really of moment. 
‘Toelewatas Fy, pe 
Rewstuvia- lis manners were conciliatory and paved the way for 
: his intrigues. Catharine was the more friendly both 
to him and to Santa Croce, because of the contrast between 
their deportinent and that of Gualtieri, whom she hated for hie 
sour disposition and boorish ways.* Navarre and the princes 
suspected of a leaning toward Protestantism were plied with 
other arts. In fact, so well did the legate counterfeit liberality 
of sentiment, that even the Pope and his brethren of the Roman 
consistory seem to have become a little alarmed. For he went so 





1 La Place, 153. 

*Tbid., ude arpa. 

2 Gompare Baum, ii. B02, 308, 

‘Bantacrucii, de civil. Gollie dis, com., 1405; “Quod miram in modum 
oderat epieoopi Viterbensis et mores ngrestes, et naturam subscerbam, sern- 
perqus, ut diximus, male ominantem.” Vargas, viewing the same personage 
from another point, was far more complimentary. Papiers d’stat du cardinal 
de Granvelle, vi, 404, 405, 
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far, on one occasion, as to accompany the Huguenot nobles to 
hear the sermon of one of their ministers, greatly to the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope and of Philip the Second, as well as of the 
Cardinal of Tournon and other bigots at the French court who 
could not follow the tangled thread of his tortuous policy.’ It was 
difficult for him to convince them that he had made this extra- 
Bisercenive Ordinary concession simply in order to induce Antoine 
commplaieane: and his more intractable queen in their turn to attend 
the Roman Catholic services. Navarre was naturally the per- 
son whom legate and nuncio were most anxious to influence. 
For, respecting Catharine, they soon satisfied themselves that, if 
ahe was not a very ardent Romanist, she was nothing of a Prot- 
estant.? ‘The King of Navarre, however, wae to be gained only 
by skilful and concerted diplomacy. Easy to be duped as ho 
was, he had met with so many disappointments that he required 
something more than vagne assurances to induce him to throw 
away the solid advantages derived from still being the reputed 
head of the Huguenots. For about this time his agents at 
Madrid and at Rome had been coldly received. Philip and his 
ininieter Alva excused themselves from paying any attention to 
his claims upon Navarre or an equivalent, until Antoine had 
ehown more decided devotion to Catholicism than was afforded 
by simply attending mass, and they had made it evident that 





Marc’ Antonio Burbaro, Relations des Ambassadeurs Vénitions, ii. 83; Let- 
ter of Santa Croce, Paisay, Nov. 15, 1361, Lettres aneudotes <orices au card. 
Borrom‘c par Prosper de Sainte Croix, nonce du pape Pio TV. aupris de Ca- 
therina de Medicis, 1561-1563. (Aymon, Tous les eynodes nat. (1710, i. 18.) 
Vargas, Spanish ambassador at the papal court, who feared that the legate 
might be induced to lend his influence to Navarre’s scheme for procuring @ 
restitution of hie wife's domaine, of an equivalent for them, besieged the pon- 
Aiff with accounts of his sonndalous intinacy with Freuch hereties of rank, 
“ Bepetiie lo que otras vezes le havia dicho, y con quanto esuindolo y ofen- 
sion de la religion se traetava en Franeia, eatrechindoso en amistad con Vain- 
doma y almirante Chatiglon, obispo de Valencia, y los demas principales 
bereges, con gran desconsuelo y deafavor de loa cathdlicow ; y de como no ora 
hombre apto para una legacion semejante,” etc. He accused him of already 
alming at the pontifical see, as if it were now vacant, and urged his immediate 
recall, Letter of Vargas to Philip II, from Rome, Nov. 7, 1361; Papiens 
état du cardinal de Granvelle, vi. 409, 404; see also pp. 405. 406. 

*Kxamine the curious pamage in Santecrucii, de civil. Gallim diss. com- 
ment., 1470, 1471. 
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armed intervention in behalf of the French adherents of the 
old faith was rather to be expected from the Spaniard, than any 
act of condescension in favor of the titular king. From Rome 
he had scarcely obtained more encouragement than from Mad- 
rid." Under these circumstances, it seemed that little was 
needed to make his alicnation from Romanist coimpicte. 
‘While, therefore, the Spanish ambassador, Chantonnay, bro- 
ther of Cardinal Granvelle, by his severity and his continual 
threats of war not only discourayed the Navarrese king, but 
rendered himself sv hateful to the court that his presence could 
scarcely be endured,’ the papal cmissaries, to whom the Vene- 
tian Barbaro lent efficient aid, allured him by brilliant hopes of 
a sovereienty which Philip, induced by the Pupe’s intercessions, 
would coufer upon him. Convinced that the destruction of all 
hope uf recovering Navarre from the Spanish king would in- 
stantly cause Antoine to throw himself without disguise into 
the arms of the Calvinists, and would thus secure the speedy 
triumph of the Reformation thronghout all France,’ they even 
persnaded Chantonnay to abate somewhat of his insolence, and 
4o ascribe his master’s delay in satisfying Antoine's requests to 
anoneot Philip's belief that his suppliant was confident of 
Revarciet being able to frighten the Spaniards into restitution.* 
See: They represented to Antoine himself that hie onl: 
chance of success lay in devotion to the Catholic faith. Join- 




















} Bee the correspondence of Vargas with Philip IT. (letters of Sept. 30, 
Oct. 8 and 7, 1561), Papiers d'état du card. Granvelle, vi, 342, 372, and 
880 ; De Thou, ili, 78, 70; or the very full account of Prof. Soldan, i. 513- 
Sal. 

7 Rel. di Marc’ Antonio Barbaro, Rel. dea Amb. Vén., ii. 88,80.“ pro- 
seeduto caso ambascintore con la regina ¢ Navarra con parole cumsl sempro 
Aspte ¢ severe, minaceiando di guerra dal enntodel re suo, et dicrilo in faccia 
alle lor maestd parole assai gazliarde e pungenti, e levando al re di Navarra 
del tutto Ix speranza della ricompensa, stando le cose in quei termini, et po- 
nendoli inanzi Ninimicizin di Filippo.” 

4-Etenim ai de illa (spe! ejiseretur dubiam non erat, quia se totum ad 
Calvinists convorteret, et qui cum pudore a6 simultationc illis favehat, per- 
frita fronte eorum seotam ita promoverct, ut brevissimo tempore totum, 
Gallia regnum ococuparet." Sanctacrucii, de civ, Gall. diss, comment., 
“4 

“Tbid., 1478. 
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ing arms with “those flagitious men” the Huguenots, he would 
arouse the hostility of almost all Christendom. The Pope, the 
priesta, even the greater part of France, would be his cnemics, 
In a conflict with them he could place little reliance upon troupe 
unaccustomed to war and drawn from every quarter—none at 
all upon the English, who were ancient enemies, or upon the 
Germans, who fonght for pay. Better wonld it be for him to 
secure but half his demands by pesce, than to lose all by trying 
the fortunes of war.* 

Tow thoroughly the legate and nuncio, with the assistance of 
their faithful allies, the Spanish ambassador and the Guises, 
Montmorency and St. André, were sucvessful in sedueing the 
unstable King of Navarre from his allegiance to the Protestant 
faith, this, and the disastrous results of his defection, will be 
developed in a subsequent part of our history. 

The edict of the eighteenth of October, for the restitution of 
the churches of which the Hngnenots had taken possession, was 
‘Gontradto. bY NO means an exponent of the trne dispositions of 
torreon the court. It was rather a measure of political expe- 
diency, reluctantly adopted, to attain the double end of secur- 
ing the pecuniary grant of which the government stood in. 
pressing need, and of preventing Philip from executing the 
threats of invasion which Alva had but too plainly made in his 
interview with the French envoy extraordinary, Monthéron 
d’Auzances, and the ambassador, Sebastien de l’Aubespine*— 
threats which nothing would have been more likely to convert 
into stern realities than the oncession of the churches for 





1 Santacrncii, de civ. Galliw diss, com., 1472, 1478. That the whole affair 
was planned in deceit and treachery, ia patent not only from Santa Croce’s 
account both in his letters and in his aystematic treatise, but from tho whole 
‘of the Vargas correspondence. Even when the Pope—much to the ambassa- 
dor’s disgust—thought of complying with Antoine's request to intercede with 
Philip for some indemnification for the lose of the kingdom of Navarre, he took 
the paina to explain that his urgency would not amount to importanity, much 
Jens to & command ; his aim was only to feed Antoine with false hopes while 
France wea in oo precarious a situation : ‘esto seria por cumplir oom Vandome 
y entretenerle, por estar Francia en los términos en que esté,” ete. Papiera 
‘état du cardinal de Granvelle, vi. 344. 

* De Thon, iii, 78, 79. 
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which the Protestants clamored. It was a measure determined 
upon by a royal council in which tho influence of the party 
inclined to Protestant and liberal principles was preponderant ; 
in which the advice of the moderate Chancellor L'Ilospital was 
supreme; in which the plans of the Guises, of Montmorency 
and St. André, were set aside, to make room for those of Condé 
and Montlue, Bishop of Valence. It is this fact that furnishes 
the clue to a circumstance which at first sight seems an inex- 
plicable paradox, namely, that almost the very day on which 
the intolerant resolution, compelling the Huguenots to sur- 
render the churches, even in places where they constituted the 
vast majority of the population, was adopted, the members 
chetimy, Of the triumvirate, formed for the express purpose of 
imei upholding the papal church in France, left the court 

in disgust. It was acarcely to be expected that these 
ambitious nobles, accustomed to ocenpy the first rank, and to dis- 
pose of the national concerns according to their own private plea- 
sure, should submit with good grace to the decisions of a council 
in which the Bourbons held the sway, and a hated chancellor's 
opinions were followed whom they themselves had raised to his 
elevated positiun. Much less was it natural for them to remain 
whon the measures which the administration proposed were of 
enlarged toleration, instead of greater repression, Accordingly, 
the Duke of Guise left Saint Germain for Joinville, one of his 
estates on the borders of Lorraine, while his brother, the cardi- 
nal; repaired to his archbishopric of Rheims. Here, while pre- 
tending to apply himeelf with unheard-of diligence to his duties 
as aspiritnal shepherd, and preaching, as was reported, rather 
the Lutheran than the Romish view of the eucharist, he was 
inaking bide as high as those of the duke, if of a different kind, 
for the favor and support of the neighboring German princes 
who adhered to the Confession of Augsburg. Catharine, not 
sorry to be rid of their presence, and “best pleased when the 
world was discordant,” gave them a kind dismissal. The ele- 
ments were less propitious. An extraordinarily severe storm 
that swept over St. Germain on the day of their departure 
gave rise to a report among the courtiers that “the devil was 


carrying them off.” It was little suspected, quaintly remarks 
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the narrator of this incident, how soon he was going to bring 
them back!* Cardinal Tournon and Constable Montmorency 
followed the example of the Guises, and went into retire- 
ment. 

The prospect was at this moment as dark to the papal party 
as it was full of encouragement for the Huguenots and their 
sympathizers. Nothing but a resort to violence could avert 
the speedy downfall of the authority of the Roman pontiff in 
France. A few months more of peace, and everything might 
be lost.” If the young king continued under the influences 

now surrounding hit, he might beeome a ILugnenot 
Hopes enter. di 
indore openly, as it was pretty well understood, by those who 
yee Jad the opportunity of secing him daily and noting 
his words and actions, that he was already half inclined to be 
one now. The Queen of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, and 
the leading Protestants at court perceived this and could not 
hide their delight. One day about this time, Jeanne D'Albret 
drew the English ambassador apart from the courtiers waiting 
upon her, and, having seated him by her side, related a conver- 
sation she had within the past few days held with Charles. It 
is thus reported by Throkmorton in a despatch to Queen Eliza- 
beth: “Good aunt,” said the king, “I pray you tell me what 








des égl, rét., i, 419 (the author of which, however, ertone- 
ously gives the end of November as the date of their departure); Jean de 
Serres, Commentarii de stata relig. et reipubl., i. 244 (who makes the same 











‘omnibus bonis invisi, ac plerisque etiam malis. Abiib quoque Tarnonins et 
Consstabili. . . . Probabilo ost aliquid simul molizi, sed tamen inoorto 
eventu. De hoo intra puucos dies certi erimus, utinam ne nostro malo.” 


Letter of Beza to Calvin, Oct. 21, 1561, Baum, ii, App., 110. 

* That the Huguenota wore about this time as sanguino as their opponents 
were dexpondent, may be seen from the prediction of Languet (letter of 
October 9th), that unless the opposite party precipitated a war within two or 
three months, everything would be safe; so great would be the accession of 
strength that the reformers would actually be the strongest. At court overy- 
thing tended in that direction, and the queen mother herself was not likely to 
try to stem the current, Martyr, it was reported, had several times brought 
tears to har eyes, when conversing with her.’ However,” dryly observes the 
diplomatist, “1 am not over-credulous In those matters.” Epiet. peor., th 
145, 
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. doth this mean, that the king, my uncle, your husband, doth 
caarievacs. ¥2TY day go to mass, and you come not there, nor 
giyeerct” my cousin, your son, the Prince of Navarre? I 

answered (quoth the queen), Sire, the king, my hus- 
band doth so becanse you go thither, to wait upon you and 
obey your order and commandment. Nay, aunt (quoth he), I 
do neither command nor desire him to do so. But if it be 
naught (as I do hear say it is), he might well enough forbear to 
be at it, and offend me nothing at all; for if I might as well as 
he, and did believe of it as he doth, I would not be at it myself. 
‘The queen said, Why, sir, what do you believe of it? The king 
answered, The queen, my mother, Monsieur de Cipierre, and my 
schoolmaster doth tell me, that it is very good, and that I do 
there daily see God; but (said the king) I do hear by othera 
that neither God is there nor the thing very good, And surely, 
annt, to be plain with you, Z would not be there myself. And 
therefore you may boldly continue and do as you do, and so 
may the king, my uncle, your husband, use the matter accord- 
ing to his conscience for any displeasure he shall do unto me. 
And, surely, aunt (quoth he), when J shall be at my own rule T 
mean to quit the matter! But I pray you (said the king), keep 
this matter to yourself, and use it so that it come not to my 
mother’s ears.”* 

It need not occasion surprise that the Queen of Navarre 
paused, in the midst of her expressions of intense gratification, 
to give utterance to the fear that Charles might be “too toward, 
too virtuous, and too good to tarry amongst them,” or recalled 
the many similar “ acts and sayings of the late King Edward of 
England, who did not live long.”? 

When the first intimation of the edict for the restoration of 


} Throkmorton to Queen Elizabeth, Paris, November 26, 1861, State Peper 
Office. 

¥ Others besides Jeanne were apprehensive, The Visoount de Gruz, in his 
memorial to Queen Elizabeth (Sept. 24, 1561), stated that the king's constitu- 
tion was ao bad that he was not likely to live long, for he ate and slept very 
litéle, His brothers were equally infirm in health. Monsienr D'Orléans ineai 
‘avery bad cough, and the physicians feared that he had the disease of hin 
Inte brother, Francia; while Monsieur D'Anjou had been ill for more than a 
‘Year, and was dying from day to day. State Paper Office. 
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the churches reached Beva, his impulse was to abandon forth- 
with a court where his hopes had been so cruelly disappointed, 
and a want of proper confidence had been displayed by his very 
friends among the royal counsellors. But his indignant remon- 
strances were met by the assurance that benevolent designs for 
the Reformation were concealed beneath the apparent harsh- 
ness of the law, which was a necessary concession to certain 
circumstances. He was entreated to be of good eourage snd to 
penistegece remain. Catharine joined her solicitations to those 
wremiln” of Condé, Admiral Coligny, and other chicfa of the 
Protestants. Beza reluctantly consented, and while Martyr was 
suffered to depart with courteous acknowledgments of his ser- 
vices, the Genevese was still more honorably retained at court.’ 
The new measure from which brilliant results were expected 
was the calling of an assembly of notables, including repre- 
sentatives from each of the parliaments, the princes of the 
blood, and members of the council, etc., which was to meet in 
December, and to suggest some decree on the subject of the 
religious question, of @ provisional, if uot of a permanent 
character.’ 

About the same time, upon a rumor that the Duke of Nemours, 
a faithful ally of the Guises, had plotted to carry off the young 
span pe Duke of Orleans, the future Henry tho Third, 
gklmote Spain, with the view of affording hie broth 
are) law Philip a specious pretext for interfering in 
French affairs,’ Catharine de’ Medici turned to the Protestants, 








} Letters of Beza, Oot. 31st and Nov. 4th, whi supra, ‘‘Tantnm abest ut 
impetrarim (abeundi facultatem) ut etiam regina ipsa me sccersitam expresse 
rogarit ut saltem ad tempos manerem.” 

Nam ex singulis parlamentis duo huo evocantar ad diem decembris 
vicesimum,” etc, Beza to Calvin, Oct. 30, Baum, ii, App., 117; Histoire 
ooolée, des dgl. réf., i. 418, 

**'Je ny voulu faillir de yous advertir,” writes the Prince of Condé in an 
antograph postacript of s letter (of Oct. 10th) thanking the magistmtes of 
Zurich for Martyr's visit to France, ** des entreprinses des Seigneurs de Guyse 
‘et de Nemours, ennemyn de Ja vraye religion, qui, voyanta que soub le regne 
au roy do France, le regne de Jesus Christ sestoit tellement advance que fa- 
eillement lon pouvoit appercepvoir que 1s tyrannie de Lantechrist de Rommo 
soroit en brief totalloment dechames du dit pays, apres eestro bande du coate 
du Roy d'Bapaigno, pour maintenir la dicte tyrannie papale delibererent de dee- 
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and inquired what forces of theirs she could rely upon in the 
threatened contest with the Spanish, Papal, and German Roman 
Catholic troops. Her question elicited the significant fact that 
wy there were two thousand one hundred and fifty Hugne- 
care not churches in France, varying in size from a mere 
handful of believers to a community of thousands of 
inembers, embracing almost the entire population of a provincial 
city, and under the guidance of several pastors. In the name 
of these churches a petition was presented to the king, asking 
for places of worship, and loyally tendering life and property 
in his defence.’ 
To restrain the impatience of so numerous a body as the 
Protestants, while waiting for the assembly of the notables 
. which was to confer the full measure of liberty they desired, 
was the task imposed upon Beza. He was to serve as a hostage 
for the obedience of the reformed churches.* But the saga- 
eions theologian recognized the difficulty of the position he waa 
called to fill. Le warned the government accordingly against 
disappointing the hopes it aroused in the breasts of his fellow 
Protestants, and he urged that if they must be temporarily de- 
nied the use of the places of worship which they had occupied 
wherever they constituted the bulk of the population, 
the present rigor must be somewhat abated during 
the interval before their formal emancipation. After 
much importunity a mandate was obtained, addressed to the 








rober et emmener en Espaigne, au Roy Phelippe, le sacond fils de France mon- 
sienr d’Orleana, experuns que soub le nom du dit jensne prince frere du Roy 
lip avroient occasion de fair la guorre.en France et contre lea Evangelistea, 
estimana que bientost le pape donneroit le royaulme de France au premier 
occupant selon sa ‘Tyrannique constume,” etc. Baum, ii, App.. 102, 108. 
Nemours, after his conspiruey was discovered, fled from cour, He wrote, 
however, disclaiming any ulterior object.in his invitations to the young Prince 
of Orleans, to whom he had in jest proposed to go with him to Spain. 

' Hist. eoclés, des égl. r6f.,L 411-491, Cf, Beza to Calvin, Nov. 4th, Baum, 
ii, App., 129, 

* Letter of Beza, Nov, 4th, udi supra: “ Regina nescio quo modo libenter 
me videt, quod est apud multos testata, et re ipsa sum expertus. Ideo cnpinnt 
nostri proceres me hie manere, quasi fidei et obedientis nostrarum 
rum obsidem tantiaper dum in futaro illo conveuta aliquid certi constitustar, 
et ipsi conventai me volunt intoresse."” 
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royal officers, in which they were instructed to interpret the pre- 
vious ediets with leniency, permitting different degrees of lib- 
erty, according to the various circumstances in which they were 
placed. In Normandy snd Gascony the religions meetings 
might be open and unrestricted. In Paris they must be held 
secretly in private houses, and not more than two hundred per- 
sons could be gathered together.’ Everywhere, however, the 
Protestants were to be protected, and this was a great step 
gained. For those very officers, whose task it had not unfre- 
quently been to drag the Huguenots to prison, were now cousti- 
tuted the guardians of their lives and property.” 

Yet, how to restrain the impetuosity, how to check the de- 
mands of the multitudes recently converted to the reformed 
Howto re ‘faith, how to induce them to give up the churches 
munialtwe whore whole generations of their ancestors had wor- 
onity. shipped before them, and in which they believed that 
they had the clearest right of property, and hand them over to 
a mere handful of ignorant or interested persons who would not 
listen to reason or Scripture—this was the problem that seemed 
even beyond the power of Beza’s wit to aolve. The young vine, 
in whose branches the full sap of spring was rapidly circulating, 
must have room for healthy growth. From all parts of France 
the constant ery was for the Word of God and for liberty. Al 
though the number of daily attendants on Calvin's lectures was 
roughly estimated at a thousand,’ it was impossible for Geneva 
to supply the drafts made upon her, when there were three 
hundred parishes, apparently in a single province, which had 
thrown off the mass, but had as yet been unsuccessful in their 
qnest of pastors ;* when the history of hundreds of towns and 
villages was the counterpart of the history of Foix, where, in 








1 Besa’s letters, apud Baum, ii, App., 117, 121, 122; Hist. ecclés, des del. 
yi 418. 

* “Graces & Dieu, les choves sont bien changves en peu d’heure, estant main. 
tenant faicts guardiens des aseemblées ceux-lA meeme qui nous menoyent en 
prinon.” Postscript to Beza's letter of Nov. 4th, Baum, ii, App.. 122. 

7 Clest_ merveille dea anditenrs des lecons de Monsieur Calvin; jestime 
quila sont janrnellement pins de mille.” Letter of De Beaulieu, Geneva, Oct. 
8, 1661, Baum. it . App., 03, 

* Letter of De Beaulien, ubi supra, 91, 

Vou. L—38 
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two months, an infant church of thirty or forty members had 
grown to have five or six hundred, and the Protestant 
population was almost in the majority in the town, 
although as yet, notwithstanding incessant efforts to obtain a 
pastor, the only public service consisted of the repetition by a 
layman. of the prayers contained in the liturgy of Calvin’— 
when many a minister met with success similar to that which 
attended Pierre Fornelet, who could point to fifteen villages in 
Ontionnr. the vicinity of Chélons-sur-Marne, begging for Hugue- 
Mara: not pastors, and all this the fruit of seven weeks of 
apostolic Jabours; and could record the fact that poor men and 
women flocked to the city from a distance of seven or eight 
leagues, when they simply heard that the Gospel was preachod 
there’—when it was estimated by competent witnesses that 
from four to six thousand ministers could be profitably em- 
ployed within the bounds of the kingdom.’ 

Tn come places, by strenuous exertion, the ministers were 
successful in persuading their flocks to refrain from overt acts 
tending to provoke outbursts of hostility. At Troyes, in 
Champagne, a thousand persons convened by day or 
by night, not summoned by the sound of bells, bat 
quietly notified by an “advertisseur” of the daily changing 
place of meeting. Yet even there, on Sunday and on public 
holidays, the Huguenots took pains to hold their “zssemblée ” 
in the open day, before the eyes of their enemies. At Paris, 
the Protestants, compelled to go some distance into the conn- 
try for worship, on their return (Sunday, the twelfth 
of October), found the gates closed against them, 
and were attacked by a mob composed of the dregs of the 


Poi, 


Troyou 





+“ Mais ne nous a esté possible jamais reconvrer nng ministre. quelque dili- 
gence que nous avons faicte, seulement par quelqu’un de nous faisons faire 
dee prides ainsi que par yoatre Eglise sont dreaséea”” Lettra de l'égiise de 
Foix 4 la Vénératlo Compsgnie(1561) ; Gaberel, i, Piboes justit., 165-167, 

‘Lettre de Fornelet & Péglise de Neafchatel, Oot. 6, 1561, Baum, ii., App., 
95-100, Bulletin, xii, 361-364; Letter of Fornelet to Calvin, of the same date, 
Bulletin, eto., xiv, 31 

* Latter of De Beaulieu, wt supra. 

“Latter of Jacques Sorel for the ‘ classe” of Troyes, Oot. 18, 1561, Bulle. 
tin, xii, 352-855, Baum, i, App., 108, 104, 
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populace. Many of their number were killed or wounded. The 
assailants retreated when the Huguenot gentry, with swords 
drawn, rallied for the defence of their unarmed companions, 
whom they could not, however, guarantee from the stones and 
other missiles hurled at them. For a few days the public ser- 
vices were intermitted at the earnest request of the Prince of 
La Roche-sur-Yon, in the interest of good order and to prevent 
disturbance.’ But a month later the Huguenots assembled 
openly, and in still greater numbers. On reaching the suburbe, 
the women were placed in the centre, with the men who had 
come on foot around them, while those who were mounted on 
horseback shielded the whole from attack. A body of guards 
was posted by the prince in the immediate neighborhood.’ 

In the south of France the people wore less easily curbed, 
and the indiscretion or treachery of their enemies often fur- 
nished provocation for acts which the sober judgment of their 
pastors refused to sanction. The chapter of the cathedral of 
‘Montpellier, with the view of overawing the city, had, in Octo- 
ber, introduced a garrison into the commanding Fort 
St. Pierre. On e Sunday (the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber) the Protestants laid siege, and on the succeeding day the 
chapter entered into a composition with the citizens, by which 
the canons retained the liberty of celebrating their services, but 
bonnd themselves to lay down their arms and dismiss the sol- 
diers they had called in. When, however, a soldier, as he was 
leaving, drew a pistol and killed one of the Protestants, the 
fury of the latter could not be repressed. They cried that 
treacherous designs were on foot, and madly killed many of the 
canons and their eympathizers. ‘Then, directing their indigna- 
tion against the churches, where the doctrine that no faith need 


Montpeller. 





‘Otherwise, 15,000 or 20,000 Huguenots, of whom 2,000 or 8,000 were 
armed horsemen, would doubtless have come together, and possibly seized 
nome church edificos, ‘The prince issued a very severe order against future 
aseailanta. Letter of Languet, Oct, 17, 1561, Rpist. secr.. ii. 149, 150. Or- 
donnance de M. le Prince de La Roche-sur-Yon, lientenant-gén-ral de oa 
Majesté en Ia ville de Paria, publié le 16 Octobre 1561. Mim. de Condé, i. 57- 
59, Bruslart, as ueusl, misrepresents the whole affair, i 50. Languet was 
Present with the Protestants, 
* Languet, ii. 155, 
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be kept with heretics had been inculcated, they overturned in 
a few hours the work of four or five centuries, The 
next day, of sixty churches and chapels in Montpel- 
lier or its neighborhood, not one was open. Not a 
priest, not a monk, dared to show his face. Yet this same 
excitable populace, which had been wrought up to frenzy by a 
soldier’s treacherous act, submitted without resistance when, 
on the twentieth of November, Joyeuse, in the king’s name,- 
published the obnoxious edict for the restitution of all churches 
within twenty-four hours. The cathedral was given up, and 
the services according to the rites of the reformed church were 
held in the spacious “cole mage,” until, by a new arrange- 
ment with the canons, the Protestants were once more put in 
possession of two of the old ecclesiastical edifiees. Yet the edict 
did not arrest the rapid progress of the now faith. The mass 
‘was not reinstated, and the small Roman Catholic minority re- 
mained at home on the feast-days. Even the lowest class of 
the population—elsewhere, from ignorance and prejudice, the 
stronghold of the papsl religion—here seemed to share in the 
universal tendency, and, unfortunately, as a local chronicler, to 
whom we are indebted for these particulars, informs us, took 
no better way of testifying its devotion than by “mutilating 
sepulchral monuments, unearthing the dead, and committing a 
thousand acts of folly.” Carrying their hatred of everything 
that reminded them of the period of judicial abuse to the length 
of detesting even the insignia of office, the people compelled 
the ministers of the law to doff their traditional square cap and 
assume a hat such as was worn by the rest of the population,' 
Thns the strength of the reformatory current could be gauged 
by the mud and rubbish which it tore from the banks on cither 
eide—an addition to its bulk that contributed nothing to its 
power, while marring ite purity and sullying its fair antece- 
dents. A class of persons attached themselves to the Hnguenot 








} Mémoires do Philippi (Collection Michaud et Ponjoulat). 624, 625: “Le 
popalairc des fidéles continuoit de metire en pidces les sepulchres, déterrer 
Jes morta, et fairo mille follies. . . . Le peuple porta aa haine jusqu'anx 
bonnets quarrée, ot les gens de juatioe furont obligés de prendre doa chapoanx 
ou bonnets ronds.”” 
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community that could not be brought into subjection to the 
discipline instituted with euch difficulty at Geneva. It would 
eeem invidious to lay their excesses to the aceount of the 
Huguenot leaders, whether religious or political, since those 
exceases met with the severe reprobation of the latter." 
“Would that our friends might restrain themselves at least 
for two months!” was the ejaculation of Beza, in view of the 
natural impatience exhibited on all sides. “I fear our own 
party more than I do our adversaries.”* ‘The rein was needed, 
ie not the spur. When, instead of two hundred persona, 
jarkeiun the Parisian assemblies of FIuguenots often consisted 
seeisi of eix thousand, a fanatical populace, accustomed for 
a whole generation to see the very suspicion of Lutheranism 
expiated in the flames of the Place de Gréve or of the Halles, 
could ill brook the sight of such open gatherings for the re- 
formed worship. Low much greater the popular indignation 
when it became known that Chancellor L'Ilospital had author- 
ized two places for public worship according to the rites of the 
reformed churches, in the neighborhood of the Gate of St. An- 
toine and the Gate of St. Marceau! Added to these palpable 
proofs of the court’s complicity with the heretics, was the no less 
xarrioge scandalous fact that marriages and baptisms, eclebrated 
aeae™ “ after the fashion of Geneva,” were of freqnent ocenr- 
rence; that the nuptials of young De Rohan, cousin 
of Antoine of Navarre, and Mademoiselle de Braban- 
gon, niece of the Duchess d’Etampes, had been performed on St. 
Michael’s Day, and in the presence of Condé and the Queen of 
Navarre, by Theodore Beza himself; and that in a mesquerade 








2 Ama single instance out of many, T cite a passage from a letter of Plerre 
Viret to Calvin (Nismes, Oct. 81, 1561), illustrative of the relation of the 
Haguenot ministers to the acta of mistaken zeal with which this period 
abounded : ‘*Hic apud nos omnia aunt pacatissima, Dei beneficio. Ego, quoad 
possum, studeo in officio continere non solum nostroa Nemansenses [inhabi- 
tants of Nismes], sed etiam vi 8 amnea: sed interea multis in locia et 
‘templa cccupantar, et idols dejicinntur sine nostro consilic, Ego omain 
Domino coramitto, qui pro sua bona voluntate cuncta moderabitur.” Baum, 
ii, App. 120, 

} Letter from St, Germain, Nov, 4, 1561, Baum, ii., App., 121.‘ Denique 
nostros potiua quam ndversarioa metuo.” 
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in the royal palace Charles the Ninth had’ worn a cap which 
bore an unmistakable resemblance to a bishop’s mitre 1' 

While legste and nuncio labored to put an end to these hate- 
ful manifestations by personal solicitation addressed to Catha- 
tine, to Cardinal Chatillon, and others,’ the priests and monka 
were no less active in stirring up the passions of the people to 
open resistance. In the scholastic halls of the Collége de Hare- 
court, one Tanquerel, a doctor of the Sorbonne, enunciated the 
dangerous maxim that “the Pope can depose heretical kings 
s and emperors.” At this menacing declaration, which, 
Salta under a king in his minority and a regency divided 

in ita sentiments on religious questions, was much 
more than a theoretical abstraction, the government took alarm. 
The Parliament of Paris investigated the offence, and the doc- 
trine of Tanquerel was severely condemned. Tanquerel him- 
self having fled from the city to avoid the consequences of his 
rashness, the Dean of the Sorbonne was required, by order of 
the supreme court, to utter in his name a solemn recantation in 
the presence of the assembled theologians and of a committee 





" Mém, de Condé, i. 67, eto.; Letter of Santa Croce (Nov. 16, 1501), in Oim- 
ber et Danjou, vL 5, 6, amd Aymon, i. 6, 

* Santa Croce, whi supra, Of the Cardinal of Ferrara’s apprehensions and 
the grounds for them, Bhakerley, the legate’s own onganist, and a spy of the 
‘English ambassador, secretly wrote to Throkmorton from the French court at 
Bt Germain: ‘* Here ia new fire, here is new green wood reeking; new smoke 
‘and much contrary wind blowing against Mr. Holy Popo; for in all haste the 
King of Navarre with his tribo will have another council, and the Cardinal [of 
Ferrara] stamps and takes on like a madman, and gooth up and down here to 
the-Queen, there to the Cardinal of Tournon, with such unquieting of bimeclt 
as all the house marvels a it.” Shakerley to Throkmorton, Dee. 16, 1561, 
State Paper Office. Printed in Froude, vil. 391. When a “‘hely friar” wae 
preaching before the court, his sermon “‘being without salt,” the hearers 
laughed, the king played with his dog, Catharine went to sleep, and Ferrara 
“* plucked down his cap." Same to same, Deo. 14, 1561, ‘two o'clock after 
miduight” This industrious correspondent, who employed the small houra 
of the night in transmitting to the English ambassador his msater's eecreta, 
confessed to Throkmorton that he had no belief in the depth of Ferrara's aa- 
sumed concer, having ‘‘s0 marked the living of priesta” that he believed 
that ‘‘ whensoever they are sure to have the sume livings that they have with- 
out being troubled, they care not an the Pope were hanged, with all his im 
dulgences.” Letter of Deo. 16, 1061. State Paper Offios, 
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of parliament; and two theologians were deputed to St. Ger- 
main to beg the king’s forgiveness.’ 

The preachers were not behind the doctors in the use of sedi- 
tious language. They attacked the government and its entire 
junae tam, POLY} and one of their numbor—Jean de Hans— 

while delivering Advent discourses in the church of 
St. Barthélemi, in the very neighborhood of the palace, so dis- 
tinguished himself for the extravagance of his denunciations, 
that he was arrested and carried off to the court at St. Germain. 
Yet such was his well-known popularity with the Parisians, 
that it was found necessary to effect his capture by a troop of 
forty armed men; and the powerful intercession made in his 
behalf induced the government to forget his disrespectful lan- 
guage respecting the princes, and to release hin after barely a 
week’s imprisonment." 

Unfortunately, Tanquerel’s treasonable thesis and IHans’'s ex- 
cited declamation were not mere harmless speculations which 
might never be of any practical importance to the state. The 
potipeneae King of Spain had taken the pains to inform the 
fein queen mother that he had fully made up his wind 
sai to interfere in the affairs of France, and to enforce 
Catholic supremacy at the point of the sword. She might ac- 
cept or decline the offers of the self-appointed champion of 
orthodoxy ; but, if she declined, he wae resolved none the less to 
afford his swecor to any true friond of the Church that chose to 
request i. Timid and irresolute Catharine, who desired to steer 





1 Journal de Broslart, Mém. de Condé, |. 60, eto, 

* Tbid., i, 65; a highly colored, partisan, and consequently inaccurate se- 
count is given by Claude Haton, i. 214-21. T. Bhakerley, in his letter of 
Deo. 16th, relates the friar's interview with Catharine, who, on socing the 
fellow's boldness and the atrength of his popularity among the merchants of 
Paris (at least sixty of whom escorted him), easily accepted bis disclaimers, 
told him ‘she was much content, to heur'that his preaching was good. with- 
out giving trouble to the people,” and bede him ‘go his way and preach and. 
fear no harm, for it should always pleare her son and her that the people 
should be taught as in old time they had been preached unto.” ‘The inter- 
cvasion of the Parisians, accompanied ‘by offers of forty thousand crowns 
pledge of his forthcoming,” Shakerley affirms, "has given such a bleu to the 
Preachers of the other side [the Huguenots) that there is wonderful change.” 
Btate Paper Oitios, 
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clear of the Seylla of Spanish intervention quite as much as of 
the Charybdis of Huguenot supremacy, trembled for the se 
eurity of her wnballasted bark. But the watchful old man who 
sat on St. Peter's reputed seat was thrown into « paroxyem of 
delight. When the Ambassador Vargas handed him a copy of 
the message his master had sent to St. Germain, Pope Pius 
pansed a moment, after he had read the undisguised threat, then 
‘burst out with a flood of benedictions on the head of the Span- 
ish king. “There,” he cried, “ie a truly Catholic prince, there 
watmeae & te defender of the faith! I expected no less of 
fender of the him.”* And Philip intended to carry his menaces 
i into effect. On the twenty-fifth of October his secre- 
tary, Courteville, left Madrid, ostensibly on a visit to his infirm 
counties f4ther in Flanders, but in reality intrusted with a very 
mince to important commission, which, in an age when it was 
no uncommon thing for a messenger to be waylaid 

and robbed of his despatches, could scarcely be otherwise dis- 
charged. He was to make diligent inquiries of Margaret of 
Parma, Regent of the Netherlands, as to the actual condition 
of the provinces, and the material support they could give 
the undertaking npon which Philip has set his heart. While 
passing through Paris he was to confide his dangerous secret to 
the Ambassador Chantonnay, and inatrnet him to support any 
of the Roman Catholic nobles that might show a disposition to 
rise,’ or to instigate them to action by the promise of Philip's 
support. Neither Margaret nor Chantonnay, however, could 
fulfil the monareli’s desires. The former thought that Philip 
had thrown away the golden opportunity by failing to interfere 








1 "¥ quando Jey6 aquel pawo de la letra (que ai 1a reyna mudre no qui- 
‘eieme el ayuda que se le offrescia, [a daric V. M. 4 quien se Is pidiesse para 
favorescer la religion y conservarle en Ia vorind) repard un rato y heh dV. 
M. muchas bendicioncs, disiendo qua nguello ern un principe verumente euthilica 
¥ defensor de la religion, y que no operon ménm de ¥.M." Vargas to Philip 
IL, Nov. 7. 1361. Papiers d'état du card. de Granvelle. vi. 800, Tne Pope 
had agreed to assist the orthodox party with sixty galleys (Thid., vi, 437), and 
he cared little if the French knew that he was in league with Philip (Ibid., 
vi, 401)—their fears might serve as 8 check upon their insolenoe. 

2 Qui promier voulsist monetrer les dons audiet Sieur de Vendosme et ses 
adh ‘rens.” 
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while the question of Catharine’s and Navarre’s claims to the 
administration was in dispute, and when the number of sectaries 
was much smaller than at present ; and by the timo Courteville 
reached ‘Poissy, where Chantonnay was stopping, the assembled 
nobles had dispersed to their homes, and the Guises were prac- 
tically farther from Paris than from Brussels. So the execu- 
tion of Philip’s plan, both agreed, must be deferred for some 
time.’ 

It could not be denied that the situation was critical in the 
extreme. Long-headed diplomatists of the conservative school 
teetysianea SHOOK their heads ominously. ‘They hinted that there 
Meaicl family. might be only too inuch truth in the current Catholic 
saying that the Medici family was destined to be fatal to Chris- 
tendom. Under Leo the Tenth Germany was lost to the pa- 
pacy, under Clement the Fighth England had apostatized, and 
now under Pius the Fourth, a third Pope of the same ill-starred 
sthe-vonetan 7800, France was on the brink of rnin, The king was 
phrer's last. a boy, without experience and without authority, the 
stfu. comeil full of diseord, the snpreme power in the 
hands of the queen, who, though sagacions, was yet only 8 wo- 
man, and both timid and irresolnte. Tho King of Navarre, 
while noble and gracious, was a prince of little constancy and 
limited practice in govermnent. The people were in disorder 
and manifest division. Everywhere there were seditions and 
insolent men, who, under the pretext of religion, had disturbed 
the general peace, overturned enstoms and discipline, and put in 
donbt the royal authority and the safety of all. _ Oh, that Philip 
the Second had the courage of his father, or that Charles the 
Fifth had had his son’s glorious opportunity—then would France 
be France no longer !* For just so certainly as tho Spanish 
king was looked npon with suspicion by the milers, was ho 
longed for by all that hated the present state of things, and, 














1 Rapport secret du eeerstaire Courtewille, et fondement de son envoy de- 
vers Madame In duchesse do Parma $n Pays-Bas en Decembre, 1561." Papiera 
@état da card. do Granvelle, vi. 493, ete. Letter of Margaret of Panna to 
Philip 11., Deo, 12, 1501, Thid., vi, 444, weg, 

7+" Beavome quello spirito che aveva il padre, o il padre avesse avuto ln 
presente fortana, Is Francia non saria pid Francia.” 
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most of all, by the prelates and the rest of the Catholics, whe 
knew not in what other quarter to lovk for salvation.' 

It was not possible that peace should long be meintained 
under such circumstances. It could not be but that the Hugue- 
nots, conscious of their growing numbers, confident of the near 
approach of the day when their rights were to be formally recog- 
nized, and impatient of the fetters with which their enemies 
atill attempted to embarrass their progress, would assert their 
rights from day to day with increasing boldness. The priests 
Romit com- 2nd the rabble, on the other hand, regarded this new 

suet courage with suspicion, and interpreted every action as 
tones springing from insnffcrable insolence, They were on 
the watch to detect fresh cxamples of IIugnenot andacity. ‘They 
complained of the numbers that flocked to hear the reformed 
preachers, of the arms which some carried for self-defence—a 
precantion not very astonishing in view of the excited feelings 
of the Parisians and the freqnent ontbursts of their fury, and 
still less extraordinary on the part of the “noblesse,” who were 
accustomed to wear a sword at all times, They went so far as 
to assert that the ILuguenot multitude usurped the entire pave- 
ment, and were become so overbearing that they were ready to 
pick a quarrel with any one that presumed “to look at them.” 
A peaceable Catholic must needs, to avoid abuse and hard blows, 
show more skill in getting out of their way than he would in 
shunning ainad dog. The streets resounded with their profane 
psaln-singing, and ill fared it with the unlucky wight that ven- 
tured to remonstrate, or dared to find fault with their provoking 
use of meat on the prohibited days. He was likely to have a 
broken head for his paing, or be shnt up in prison by judges 
who sympathized with the “new doctrines.”* The court, how- 
ever, more correctly ascribing the disturbances that occurred on 
such occasions to the attacks made upon the Protestants by their 





) Michel Suriano, Rel. des Amb. Vén., i. 559-562, 

‘ Discours sur lo Saccagement des Eglisea Catholiques . . . en Van 
1562, Par F. Claude de Sainetes, 1563. Reprinted in Cimber et Danjon, iv. 
371. Clande Haton, ¢, 177,178. I need not stop to refate these partial state- 
mente, They ate not surprising, coming as they do from writera who sccept 
ail the vile stories of Huguenot midnight orgies with unquestioning faith. 
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opponents, detached the “chevalier du guet” and his archers 
to attend the meetings and to prevent the disturbance of the 
worshippers on their way to and from the places assigned for 
the Protestant services in the suburbs. 

‘At longth, on Saturday, the twenty-seventh of December, a 
serious commotion took place. One of the two spots where 
meevtamay Ostharine, at the chancellor's suggestion, had per- 
Zee” mitted the Huguenots of the eapital to meet for wor- 
“Mars” ship, was a spacious building on the southern side of 
the Seine, outside the walls and not far from the gate of St. Mar- 
ceau. It bore the enigmatical designation of “Le Patriarche,” 
derived—so antiquarians alleged—from the circumstance that 
it had been built long before by a patriarch of Alexandria ex- 
pelled from his see by the Moslems.’ Here a congregation of 
several thousand persons" had assembled in the afternoon, The 
introductory services over, the pastor, Jean Malot, had been 
preaching for a quarter of an hour, when his sermon was noisily 
interrupted. Separated from the “Patriarche” by a narrow 
lane stood the parish church of Saint Médard. Under the pre- 
text of summoning the people to vespors, the priests had ordered 
all the bells in the tower to be rung violently, and hoped by 
the din to put an end to the heretical worship in the vicinity. 
Finding it impossible to make himself heard, the minister 
endeavored to restrain his excited audience, and after the sing- 
ing of a psalm resumed his discourse. It was all in vain: St. 
“Médard’s bells pealed out the tocsin, and the sound of the dis- 





"it ts desorbed in an ‘arrée” of parliament aa “ane malson sie an feux- 
bourg 8. Marvel, rue de Monfletard, vulgairement diote ls maison du Patri- 
axohe, pource que un patriarche d'Alexendrie déchaseé par los barbares la fit 
anoiennement baatir, ayant entrée eur la grande rue dudiot 9. Marvel.” Féli- 
‘bien, Hist. de Paris, iv., Preuves, 806. 

1 De Thor 100) is much below the mark in atating the number ab about 
two thousand; the author of the *‘ Histoire véritable de Ia mutinerie” does not 
seem to exaggerate when he estimates it at twelve thousand to thirteen 
thousand. The congregation was unusually large, the day being the festival of 
St, John, and a holiday. ‘The day before. the Protestants had for the fmt time 
been permitted to assemble on n feast-day, and Beza himself had preached 
without interruption to crowded andiences at Popinconrt and at the Paéri- 
stche. He had again preached on the morning of St. John's Day. Letter of 
Bora to Calvin, Deo, 80, 1661, Baum, ti, App., 148, 
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charge of fire-arms, and the crash of stones hurled from the 
belfry, increased the confusion. Meanwhile two Protestants 
had quietly gone over to the side door of the church, to request 
an abatement of the interruption. Their civil request was 
answered with violence. One of the men barely escaped with 
his life; the other, a deacon of the church, was killed on the 
spot. Five or six royal archers, commanded by the provost, 
Rouge-Oreille, next summoned the party within the church to 
desist, but met with no better success. At length the people, 
now congregated around the entrance, and subjected to a storm 
of missiles froin the windows and the tower, forced open the 
doors and entered the church. Ilere they discovered the corpse 
of their murdered brother. -The priests and sacristans, though 
armed with swords and clubs, were soon driven to take refuge 
in the belfry. In the struggle the ecclesiastics themselves be- 
came iconoclasts, and, when their supply of less sacred imple- 
ments ran Jow, broke in pieces the images of saints, and rained 
the fragments upon the Iluguenot crowd. Finally a threat to 
set fire to the belfry put an end at once to the ringing of the 
tocain and to the holy shower. Meantime the tumultous peala 
of St. Médard’s bells had drawn to the spot the “chevalier 
du gnet,” one Gabaston, who, on learning the circumstances, 
promptly lent aid in quelling the disturbance, and arrested s 
number of the leaders in the riotous proceedings. Yielding to 
an injudicious impulse, the motley crowd of Hugucnots and of 
persons who had been attracted to the scene by the noise re- 
solved to accompany the prisoners to the “Petit Chitelet,” and 
the march assumed the appearance of a triumphal procession. 
Between Gabaston’s troop of over two hundred mounted and 
foot archera, and the detachment of Rouge-Oreille, walked a 
band of unarmed Protestants, followed by the Roman Catholic 
prisoners, many of them in their ecelesiastical dresses, and tied 
together two hy two. It was deemed little short of a miracle 
that the procession, even with its escort of soldiery, should be 
suffered to enter the city and pass throngh its densely crowded 
streeta on a public holiday, without being attacked by the in- 
tensely Roman Catholic populace.* 


T Hint, ecalée, des Gl. rob, i. 423. 
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Such was the famons “tumult of Saint Médard ”—the result 
of a plan adopted expressly to stir up the inveterate hostility of 
the Parisians against the adherents of the Reformation, and to 
serve as the pretext for demanding the prohibition of the Prot- 
estant “sssemblies.”' The popular explosion that had been 
expected instantly to follow the application of the match was 
deferred until the morrow, when a rabble such as the capital 
alone conld pour forth gutted the interior of the “ Padriarche,” 
and would have set it on fire, had it not been repulsed by a 
small body of Huguenot gentlemen.’ The plot had proved 
abortive; but it was the innocent victims and the friends of 
good order, not the conspirators, who paid the penalty of the 
broken law. While the priest of Saint Médard and his aceom- 
plices were promptly discharged, without even a reprimand, 
Gabaston and one “ Nez-d’ Argent,” royal officers who had inter- 
fered to restore order, were executed by command of parlia- 
ment.” 


' That the disturbance was promeditated fe proved by the fact, attested by 
the Histoire véritable, p. 60, that the precious possessions of the church had 
‘been removed from St. Médard a few hours before ite occurrence. Its object 
was clearly reveuled by the haste with which the parliament despatched a 
‘messenger to St. Germain, to solicit the king in council to revoke the permis- 
sion heretofore granted the Protestants to meet in the suburbs of Paris, 
Hist. ecol’a des dgl. rét., i. 422. 

? With this scone the connection of the “ Patrlarche” with the reformed. 
nervices disappears from history. It had been let to the Protestants by a 
merchant of Lucca, who was himself only a tenant. In the enauing sum- 
mer the owner, moved by displeasure for the impiety of the religious servioes 
it had witneased, made a gift. of the '* Patriarche” to the parliament. asking 
that it might be employed for the relief of the poor and other charitable pur- 
poses. Arrit of parliament, Ang. 18, 1592, Félibien, iv., Preuves, 906, Of 
course, Saint Médard waa suitably propitinted by solemn expiatory proces- 
wiona and pageantry. 

* and with every indignity on the part of the people. See extracts from 
* Joamnal de 1562,” in Baum. ii. 490, 481. The anthorities I have made use 
of in the account of the St. Médard riot given in the textare: “* Histoire véri- 
table de la mutinerie, tumulte et sédition, faite par les Prestres Sainct Médard 
contre lea Fideles, le Samedy xxvii iour de Decembre, 1561" (in Recueil des 
choses mércorables, 822, etc. ; Mém. de Condé, ii. 541, ete. ; Cimber et Dan- 
jon, iv, 49, eto,), a contemporaneous pampblet written by an eye-witne 
other documents inserted in Mém. de Condé, among them the Joumal de 
Broslart, i. 68; Letter of Boza, who waa present, to Calvin, Deo. 30, 1501 
epud Baum, ii, App., 148-150; Hish socles,, i 421; De Thou, iil 100 
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About a week after the occurrence of the seditious disturb- 
ance just narrated, the assembly of notables was convened at 
St. Germain (January, 1562). ‘To this body it was proposed to 
aaa af refer the religious condition of the realm, with the 
fost, view of reaching come more definite and satisfactory 

settlement than the “ Edict of July,” whose provisions 
had become a dead letter before the ink with which they were 
written was dry. 

The chancellor, who, according to custom, set forth at con- 
siderable length the circumstances constraining the king, by his 
Chanceto mother’s advice, to summon the representatives of 
UHowtsls his trusty parliaments, with the highest lords of the 
— kingdom, to give him their counsel, dwelt upon the 
signal failure of all the measures of repression hitherto adopted, 
and upon the necessity of finding other remedies for the public 
ills. He disclaimed any intention on the king's part to intro- 
duce a discussion respecting the two religions in order to settle 
their respective merits. It was not to establish the faith, but to 
regulate the state, that they were assembled. Those who were 
in no sense Christians might yet be citizens; and, in leaving 
the Charch, a man did not cease to be a good subject of the 
king. “We can live in peace,” he added, “with those who do 
not observe the same ceremonies and usages, and we ean apply 
to onrselves the current saying: A wife's faults onght either to 
be cured or to be endured.”’ When the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the assembly were successively given, the apprehensions 
entertained by the Romish party, from the very initiation of the 
plan of the conference, wore seon to bo well grounded.’ The 





Glade Haton, 1. 179, ota; Casteluan, 1. fii., 0.5; J. do Serres, i. 346; 
Claude de Sninotes, Saccagement (in Cimber ct Danjou). It is lmont super- 
finons to add that the Roman Catholic and Protestant authorities differ widely 
in the coloring given to the event. If any reader should be inclined to think 
that I have.given undue weight to the Huguenot representations, let him 
examine the Roman Catholic De Thou—here, a everywhere, candid and 
impartial, 

‘De Thon, ili, (liv, xxix.) 118-123; Recueil des choses mém., 686-095 ; 
Mémoires de Condé, ii 608, ete. 

* Abbé Bruslart accases Obancellor L'Hoepital of packing the convention 
with dologates of the parliaments who were his oreatarea ; ‘La pluspart des- 
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orthodoxy of the sentiments of the majority was by no meana 
Divenity ot Above suspicion. The nuncio, Santa Croce, chronicles 
‘estinet” with alarm the preponderance of those who openly 
advocated the adoption of lenient measures. It was evident 
that the Edict of July, with its bloody policy, could command 
the votes of only a small minority. The pontifical ambassador 
menace, teMbled lest the Protestants should, after all, obtain 
pemend the largest concessions. He was, consequently, as 
despondent az ever his predecéssor had been.’ But, 
more pmdent than the Bishop of Viterbo, he took pains to 
conceal his fears from the eyes of the conrtiera, lest he should 
furnish the Huguenots with fresh means of inflnencing the 
wavering government. Accordingly, instead of giving up 
everything as lost, he spared neither time nor money, besieging 
the doors of the grandees who were believed to be trne friends 
of the Holy See, and entreating them to dismies all intention 
of leaving the conrt, and thus abandoning the field to their 
enemies.’ He even sought an interview with Catharine de’ 
Medici, and, in company with the Spanish ambassador, offered 
her the united forces of the Pope and of Philip to repress any 
disturbances that might arise from the adoption of a course 
unpalatable to the Huguenots; and he returned from the audi- 
ence persuaded that “ these preachers would obtain no churehes, 
and would gain nothing from the conference.” * 
In this conelnsion, however, the nuncio was but partially 
correct, It is true that the small faction favoring an adherence 
to the old perseeuting policy succeeded, by miting with the ad- 





quels avoient esté élens et choisis par monsiour le Chancelier De | Hospital, 
qui mestoit sans grands suspition,” Journal de Bruslart, Mém. de Condé, 
i 70. 

' Btrange to say. Santa Croce employs, in his letters to Cardinal Carlo 
Borromeo, the very same despniring expressions as thoee for the nse of which 
in hia Latin commentaries he condemns Gualtieri He wishes to be recalled ; 
Ihe declares: ‘ Che questo rogno @ nell’ estroma ruins, che non vi 2 esperanza 
aleuna, che si vede cascar a occhiate, che tutto @ infetto, in capite et in 
membris,” and that be doce’ not want to be present at tho faneral of thin 
wretohed kingdom. Letter of January 7, 1562, Aymon, i. 21, 23; Cimber et 
Danjou, vi. 16, 17. 

2 Thid., eibi supra. 

* Letter of Santa Croce, Jan. 15, 1502, Aymon, 1. 93-40. 
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voeates of a limited toleration, in defenting the project of the 
more liberal party ;' but, aa will be seen, it was by no meana 
true that Protestantisin gained nothing by the results of the de- 
liberations. 

These resulta were embodied in the famons law which, from 
the cireumstance that it was signed on the seventeenth of Jan- 
uary, 1562, is known in history as the “ Ziict of January.” It 
che gave ot began by repealing the provisional edict of the pre- 
Somaz.”” geding July, becanse, in consequence of its sweeping 
prohibition of all publie and private assemblies, it had failed of 
accomplishing the objecta intended, as was clear from the more 
aggravated seditions ensuing. It ordained that “ those of the 
new religion” should give up all the churches they had seized, 
and prohibited them from building others, whether inside or 
outside of the cities. But the cardinal prescription was that, 
while all assemblages for the purpose of listening to preaching, 
either by day or by night, were forbidden within the walled 
cities, the penalties should be suspended “provisionally and 
until the determination of a general couneil ” in the case of nn- 
urmed gatherings for religious worship held by day outside 
these limits. The Protestants, both on their way to their ser- 
vices and on their return, were to be exempt from molestation 
on the part of the royal magistrates, who were enjoined to 
punish all seditious persons, whatever might be their religion. 
The ministers were commanded to inquire carefully into the life 
and morals of those whom they admitted to their communion, 
to permit royal officers to be present at all their religions exer- 
cises, and to take a solemn oath before the local inagistrates to 
observe this ordinance, promising, at the same time, to teach no 








' Of forty-nine opinions, treenty-two were given in favor of an unconditional 
grant of the Protestant demand for churches, sitfesn for a simple toleration 
of their religions aesomblies and worship, such as had been informally prao- 
tised for the jast twa months, while seen stood out boldly for the continued 
hanging and burning of heretics. Among the most determined of these last. 
were the Constable and Cardinal Tournon. Much to their regret, they raw 
themselves compelled to ucquicsce in a liberal policy which they detested, in 
order to avoid opening the doors wide to the establishment of Protestantiam 
in France, Sea Baum, Theodor Bera, ii 499, Compare, on the coume of 
the proceodings, Bean's letters and thoss of Santa Crove, bt supra, 
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doctrines at variance with the true word of God as contained 
in the Nicene Creed and in the canonieal books of the Old and 
New Testaments, Inflammatory and insulting harangues were 
forbidden alike to the Romish and the Protestant preachers. 
All seditious combinations, the enrolment of troops, and the 
levy of monoy, were prohibited ; nor could even an ecclesiastical 
synod or consistory be held without the previous consent of the 
royal officers and in their presenee.' 

Such were the most important features of a law the promul- 
gation of which marks the termination of the first great period 
in the history of the Lnguenots of France—the period of per 
seeution inflicted mainly according to ernel legal ordinances and 
under the forms of jndicial procedure. From the moment of 
the publication of this charter—imperfect and inadequate as it 
tenis MBnifestly was—the Huguenots ceased to be outlaws, 
hoteno fonger and became, in the eye of the law, at least, a ie 
= entitled within certain limits to the protection of the 
ministers of justice. Unhappily for France, the solemn recog- 
nition of Protestant rights was scarcely conceded by representa- 
tives of the entire nation before an attempt was made by a des- 
perate faction to annul and overturn it by intrigue and violence. 
‘The next act in this remarkable drama is, therefore, the inangn- 
ration of the period of Cfuid War, or of oppression exercised 
in defiance of acknowledged rights and of the accepted princi- 
ples of equity—a lamentable period, in which every bloody con- 
test originated in the determination of the one party to cireum- 
eeribe or destroy, and of the other to maintain in its integrity 
the fundamental basis of toleration laid down in tho Edict of 
January. 





" Sen the toxt of the Edict of Jannary, in Du Mont, Corps diplomatique, v. 
BU-9L; Mém. de Condé, fil. 8-15; Agrippa d’Aubigné, liv, ii, t i, 124-128 ; 
J. do Serres, ota. 
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